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ADVERTISEMENT 


AMERICAN   PUBLISHERS. 


The  very  valuable  and  popular  work  of  Dr.  Arnott  has  passed 
through  several  editions  in  this  country,  ia  the  form  in  which  it  was 
originally  published  by  the  author,  in  separate  parts.  A  new  edition 
being  now  called  /or,  the  work  has  been  carefiiUy  revised  and  cor- 
rected, and  the  whole  condensed  into  one  volume.  In  this  form  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  public,  and  rendered  more 
convenient  and  useful  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  various 
Colleges  and  Seminaries  of  Learning  that  have  adopted  it  as  a  Class 
Book  for  their  pupils.  This  volume  embraces  all  that  has  been  pre- 
pared or  published  by  the  author. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


To  appreciate  the  importaice  of  Physics  or  Natural  Philosopht,  as  an 
object  of  study  not  only  to  all  persons  engaged  in  scientific  pursait,  bpt,  in 
the  present  day,  to  all  who  pretend  to  a  moderately  good  education,  we  must 
take  a  rapid  dance  at  the  nature  of  human  knowledge  generally,  and  at  its 
bearings  on  toe  existing  condition  of  mankind. 


Whilb  the  inierior  races  of  animals  on  earth  seem  to  have  changed  as 
fittle  in  any  respect  since  the  be^nning  of  human  records,  as  the  trees  and 
herbs  of  the  thickets  which  give  many  of  them  shelter,  the  condition  of  man 
himself  has  fluctuated,  but,  on  the  whole,  progressed  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner.  The  inierior  animals  were  formed  by  Sieir  Creator  such,  that  within 
one  life  or  generation  they  should  attain  all  the  perfection  of  which  dieir  na- 
tore  was  susceptible.  Their  wants  were  either  immediately  provided  for— 
as  instanced  in  the  clothing  of  (bathers  to  birds,  and  of  fnrs  to  quadrupeds; 
or  were  so  few  and  simple,  that  the  supply  was  easy  to  very  limited  powers 
— «xeept  in  a  few  eases  where  considerable  art  was  required,  as  by  the  bee 
in  making  its  honey-oell,  or  by  the  bird  in  constructing  its  beautiful  nest,  and 
there,  a  peculiar  aptitude  or  instinct  was  bestowed.  Thus,  a  crocodile  which 
issues  from  its  egg  in  the  warm  sand,  and  never  sees  its  parent,  becomes  as 
peifect  and  knowing  as  any  crocodile  that  has  lived  before  or  that  will  appear 
sAeff  it— But  how  different  is  the  story  when  we  turn  to  man !  He  comes 
into  the  world  the  most  helpless  of  living  beings,  long  to  continue  so;  and  if 
deserted  by  parents  at  an  early  age,  so  that  he  can  learn  only  what  the  expe- 
lieDce  of  one  life  may  teach  him, — as  to  a  fbw  individuals  has  happened  who 
yet  have  attained  maturity  in  woods  and  deserts, — he  grows  up  in  some 
lespeds  inferior  to  the  nobler  brutes.  Now  as  regards  many  regions  of  the 
earth,  history  exhibits  the  early  human  inhabitants  in  states  of  ignorance  and 
harbaiism,  not  hr  removed  horn  this  lowest  possible  grade,  which  civilized 
men  nay  shudder  to  contemplate.  But  these  countries,  occupied  formerly 
by  straggling  hordes  of  miserable  savages,  who  could  scarcely  defend  them- 
selves against  the  wild  beasts  that  shared  the  woods  with  them,  and  the 
indemencies  of  the  weather,  and  the  consequences  of  want  and  fatigue,  and 
who  to  each  other  were  olVen  more  dangerous  than  any  wild  beasts,  unceas- 
ingly warring  among  themselves,  and  destroying  each  other  with  every  spe* 
eies  of  savage,  and  even  cannibal  cruelty— -countries  so  occupied  formerly, 
are  now  become  the  abodes  of  peaeeful,  civilized  and  friendly  men,  where 
the  desert  and  the  impenetrable  forest  are  changed  into  cultivated  fields,  rich 
gvdens  and  magnificent  cities. 

It  is  the  strong  intellect  of  man,  operating  with  the  faculty  of  hmguage  as 
a  means,  which  has  gradually  worked  this  wonderful  change.  By  language, 
fathers  eoramuoicate  their  gathered  experience  and  reflections  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  these  to  succeeding  children,  with  new  accumulation:  and  when, 
alWr  many  generations,  the  precious  store  had  grown  until  simple  memory 
eonld  retain  no  mmre,  the  arts  of  writing,  and  then  of  printing,  arose,  making 
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language  visible  and  permanent,  and  enlarging  iUimitably  the  repositories  of 
knowledge.  Language  thus,  at  the  present  moment  of  the  world^s  existence, 
may  be  said  to  bind  tlie  whole  human  race  of  uncounted  millions  into  one 
gigantic  rational  being,  whose  memory  reaches  to  the  beginnings  of  written 
records,  and  retains  imperishably  the  important  events  that  have  occurred ; 
whose  judgment,  analyzing  the  treasures  of  memory,  has  discovered  many  of 
the  sublime  and  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  and  has  built  on  them  all  the  arts 
of  life,  and  through  them,  piercing  far  into  futurity,  sees  clearly  many  of  the 
events  that  are  to  come ;  and  whos^  eyes  and  ears,  and  observant  mind  at  this 
moment,  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  are  watching  and  recording  new  pheno- 
mena, for  the  purpose  of  still  better  comprehending  the  magnificence  and 
beautiful  order  of  creation,  and  of  more  worthily  adoring  its  beneficent  Author. 

It  miffht  be  very  interesting  to  show  here,  in  minute  detail,  how  the  arts 
and  civilization  have  progressed  in  accordance  with  the  gradual  increase  of 
man's  knowledge  of  the  universe ;  but  to  do  so  would  lead  too  far  from  the 
main  subject.  We  deem  it  right,  however,  to  make  evident  to  the  student 
the  arousing  truths,  that  the  progress  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  that  it  has  been 
vastly  more  rapid  in  recent  times  than  ever ;  and  that  it  seems  still  to  pro- 
ceed with  increasing  celerity: — and  we  know  not  where  the  Creator  has  fixed 
the  limits  of  the  change !  Although  there  are  thousands  of  ye^rs  on  the 
records  of  the  world,  our  Bacon,  who  first  taught  the  true  way  to  investigate 
nature,  lived  but  the  other  day.  Newton  foUowed  him,  and  illustrated  his 
precepts  by  the  most  sublime  discoveries  which  one  man  has  ever  made. 
Harvey  detected  the  circulation  of  the  blood  only  two  hundred  years  ago.  ~ 
Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Black  and  James  Watt  were  friends,  and  the  last,  whose 
steam-engines  are  now  changing  rapidly  the  condition  of  empires,  may  be 
said  to  be  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave.  John  Hunter  died  not  long  ago ; 
Herschel's  accounts  of  newly-discovered  planets,  and  of  the  sublime  struc- 
ture of  the  heavens,  and  Davy's  account  of  chemical  discoveries  not  less  im- 
portant to  man,  are  in  the  late  numbers  of  our  scientific  journals ; — illustrious 
Uritons  these,  and  who  have  left  worthy  successors  treading  in  their  steps. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  during  the  same  period,  a  corresponding  constel- 
lation of  genius  has  shone ;  and  Laplace  was  lately  the  bright  star  shining 
between  the  future  and  the  past. 

But  there  is  a  change  going  on  in  the  world,  connected  closely  with  the 
progress  of  science,  yet  distinct  from  it,  and  more  important  than  a  great  part 
of  the  scientific  discoveries ; — it  is  the  diffusion  of  eMSting  knowledge  among 
the  mass  of  mankind.  Formerly,  knowledge  was  shut  up  in  convents  and 
universities,  and  in  books  written  in  the  dead  languages— or  in  books  which, 
if  in  the  living  languages,  were  so  abstruse  and  artificial,  that  only  a  few  per- 
sons had  access  to  their  meaning;  and  thus,  the  human  race  being  considered 
as  one  great  intellectual  creature,  a  small  fraction  only  of  its  intellect  was 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  science,  and  therefore  into  activity.  The 
progress  of  science  in  those  times  was  correspondingly  slow,  and  the  evils  of 
general  ignorance  prevailed.  Now,  however,  the  strong  barriers  which  con- 
fined the  stores  of  wisdom  have  been  thrown  down,  and  a  flood  is  overspread- 
ing the  earth ;  old  establishments  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age;  new  establishments  are  arising;  the  inferior  schools  are  introducing 
improved  systems  of  instruction ;  and  good  books  are  rendering  every  man's 
fireside  a  school.  From  all  these  causes  there  is  growing  up  an  enlightened 
public  opinion^  which  quickens  and  directs  the  progress  of  every  art  and 
science,  and  through  the  medium  of  a  free  press,  although  overlooked  by 
many,  is  now  rapidly  becoming  the  governing  influence  in  all  the  affairs  of 
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man.  In  Great  Britain,  partly  perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  its  insular  situa- 
tion, which  lessened  among  its  inhabitants  the  dread  of  hostile  invasion,  and 
sooner  formed  them  into  a  united  and  compact  people,  the  progress  of  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  had  been  more  decided  than  in  any  other  state.  The 
early  consequences  were  more  free  political  institutions ;  and  these  gradually 
led  to  greater  and  greater  improvements,  until  Britain  became  an  object  of 
admiration  among  the  nations.  A  colony  of  her  children,  imbued  with  her 
spirit,  now  occupies  a  magnificent  territory  in  the  new  world  of  Columbus ;  and 
although  it  has  been  independent  as  yet  for  only  half  a  century,  it  already 
counts  more  people  than  Spain,  and  will  soon  be  second  to  no  nation  on 
earth.  The  example  of  the  Anglo-Americans  has  aided  in  rendering  their 
western  hemisphere  the  cradle  of  many  other  gigantic  states,  all  free,  and 
following,  although  at  a  distance,  the  like  steps.  In  the  still  more  recently 
discovered  continent  of  Australasia,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  and 
is  empty  of  men,  colonization  is  spreading  with  a  rapidity  never  before  wit- 
nessed; and  that  beautiful  and  rich  portion  of  the  earth  will  soon  be  covered 
with  the  descendants  of  free-born  and  enlightened  Englishmen.  Thence, 
still  onward,  they  or  their  institutions  will  naturally  spread  over  the  vast 
archipelago  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  track  studded  with  islands  of  paradise. 
Such,  then,  is  the  extraordinary  moment  of  revolution,  or  transit,  in  which 
the  world  at  present  exists!  And  where,  we  may  ask  again,  has  the  Creator 
predestined  that  the  progress  shall  cease  ?  Thus  far  at  least  we  know,  that 
be  has  made  our  hearts  rejoice  to  see  the  world  filling  with  happy  human 
beings,  and  to  observe  that  the  increase  of  the  sciences  can  make  the  same 
spot  maintain  thousands  in  comfort  and  godlike  elevation  of  mind,  wherewith 
ignorance  even  hundreds  had  found  but  a  scanty  and  degrading  supply. 

The  progress  of  knowledge  which  has  thus  led  from  former  barbarism  to 
present  civilization,  has  gone  on  by  certain  remarkable  steps,  which  it  is  easy 
to  point  out;  and  which  it  is  very  useful  to  consider,  because  we  thereby 
discover  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  with  the  relations  and  importance 
of  its  difierent  branches;  and  we  obtain  great  facilities  for  studying  science, 
and  for  quickening  its  farther  progress. 

The  human  mind,  when  originally  directed  to  the  almost  infinity  of  objects 
in  the  universe  around  it,  must  soon  have  discovered  that  there  were  resem- 
blances among  them ;  in  other  words,  that  the  infinity  was  only  a  repetition 
of  a  certain  number  of  kinds.  Among  animals,  for  instance,  it  would  distin- 
guish the  sheep,  the  dog,  the  horse ;  among  vegetables,  the  oak,  the  beech, 
the  pine;  among  minerals,  lime,  flint,  the  metals,  and  so  forth.  And  becom- 
ing aware  that  by  studying  an  exemplar  of  each  kind,  its  limited  power  of 
memory  might  acquire  a  tolerably  correct  knowledge  of  the  whole,  while 
this  knowledge  would  enable  the  possessors  more  easily  to  obtain  what  wa» 
useful  to  them,  and  to  avoid  what  was  hurtful,  the  desire  for  such  knowledge 
must  have  arisen  with  the  first  exercise  of  reason.  Accordingly,  the  pursuit 
of  it  has  been  unremitting,  and  the  labour  of  ages  has  at  last  nearly  completed 
an  arrangement  of  the  constituent  materials  of  the  universe,  under  three  great 
classes  of  Minerals,  Vegetables,  and  Animals  ;  commonly  called  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Natttre,  and  of  which  the  minute  description  is  termed  Natural 
History:  and  museums  of  natural  history  have  been  formed  which  contain 
a  specimen  of  almost  every  object  included  in  these  classes,  so  that  now,  a 
student,  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  garden,  may  be  said  to  be  able  to 
examine  the  whole  of  the  material  universe. 

While  men  were  examining  the  forma  and  other  qualities  of  the  bodies 
around  them>  they  could  not  avoid  noticing  also  the  motions  or  changes  going 
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on  among  bodies;  and  here,  ioo»  they  would  soon  make  tte  gitmd  discoveiy 
that  there  were  resemblances  in  the  multitude.  Self-interest,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bodies  themselves,  having  prompted  to  careful  classification,  in  the 
present  day,  as  the  result  of  countless  observations  and  experiments  made 
through  the  series  of  ages,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  all  the  motioiu,  or 
changes,  or  phenomena  (words  synonymous  here)  of  the  universe,  are  merely 
a  repetition  and  mixture  of  a  few  simple  manners  or  kinds  of  motion  or 
change,  which  are  as  constant  and  regular  in  every  case  as  where  they  pro- 
duce the  returns  of  day  and  night,  and  of  the  seasons.  All  these  phenomena 
are  referable  to  four  distinct  classes,  which  we  call  Phystcoi^  Chemical,  VUal 
and  Mental.  The  simple  expressions  which  describe  ihem  are  denominated 
General  IVuths  or  L(XW8  of  Nature,  and  as  a  body  of  knowledge,  they  con- 
stitute what  is  called  Science  or  PnaosoPHT,  in  contradistinction  to  Natu* 
HAL  History,  already  described.  Now  as  man  cannot,  independently  of  a 
aupernatural  revelation,  learn  any  thing  but  what  respects,  1st,  the  moment- 
ary state,  past  or  present,  of  himself  and  the  objects  around  him ;  and  2d,  the 
manner  in  which  the  states  have  changed :  Natural  History  and  Science,  in 
the  sense  now  explained,  make  up  the  whole  sum  of  his  knowledge  of  nature. 
To  exemplify  the  process  by  which  a  general  truUi  or  law  of  nature  is  dis- 
covered, we  shall  take  the  physical  law  of  gravity  or  attraction.  1st.  It 
was  observed  that  bodies,  in  general,  if  raised  from  the  earth,  and  left  unsup- 
ported, fell  towards  it;  while  fiame,  smoke,  vapours,  &c.,  if  left  free,  ascended 
away  from  the  earth.  It  was  held,  therefore,  to  be  a  very  general  law,  that 
things  had  weighty  but  that  there  were  exceptions  in  such  maliters,  as  now 
mentioned,  which  were  in  their  nature  light  or  ascending.  2d.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  our  globe  of  earth  is  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  air,  having  nearly 
fifty  miles  of  altitude  or  depth,  and  of  which  a  cubic  foot,  taken  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  weighs  about  an  ounce.  It  was  then  perceived  that  ilame, 
smoke,  vapour,  iie.,  rise  in  the  air  only  as  oil  rises  in  water,  viz.,  because  not 
so  heavy  as  the  fluid  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  it  followed,  therefore, 
that  nothing  was  known  on  earth  naturally  lights  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
word.  3d.  It  was  found  that  bodies  floating  in  water,  near  to  each  other, 
approached  and  feebly  cohered ;  that  any  contiguous  hanging  bodies  were 
drawn  towards  each  other,  so  as  not  to  hang  quite  perpendicularly ;  and  that 
a  plummet  suspended  near  a  hill  was  drawn  towards  the  hill  with  force  only 
so  much  less  than  that  with  which  it  was  drawn  towards  the  «arth,  t^.,  the 
weight  of  the  plummet,  as  the  hill  was  smaller  than  the  earth.  It  was  then 
proved  that  weight  itself  is  only  an  instaiyce  of  a  more  general  mutual attreC" 
lion,  operating  between  all  the  constituent  elements  of  this  globe ;  and  which 
explains,  moreover,  the  fact  of  ttie  rotundity  of  the  globe,  dl  the  parts  being 
drawn  towards  a  common  centre,  as  also  the  form  ^  dew-drops,  rain-drops, 
globules  of  mercury,  and  of  many  other  things ;  which*  still  farUier,  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  distinct  particles  of  which  any  solid  roass,^as  a  stone  or  piece  of 
metal,  is  composed,  cling  together  as  a  mass,  but  which,  when  overcome  by 
the  repulsion  of  heat,  allows  the  same  particles  to  assume  the  form  of  a  liquid 
er  air.  4th.  It  was  farther  observed,  that  aU  the  heavenly  bodies  are  round, 
and  must,  therefore,  consist  of  material  obeying  the  same  law.  5th.  And 
lastly,  that  these  bodies,  however  distant,  attract  each  other;  for  that  the  tides 
of  our  ocean  rise  in  obedience  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  and  become  high 
or  spring-tides,  when  the  moon  and  sun  operate  in  the  same  direction.  Thus 
the  sublime  truth  was  at  last  made  evident,  and  by  the  genius  of  the  immor- 
tal NewtOB,  that  there  is  a  power  of  attraction  connecting  together  the  bodies 
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•f  this  solar  syi^iein  at  leasts  and  probably  lioiited  only  by  the  bounds  of  the 
QoiTerse. 

Acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature  has  been  very  slowly  obtained,  owing 
to  that  complexity  of  ordinary  phenomena,  which  is  produced  by  severS 
laws  operating  together^  and  under  great  Tahety  of  circumstance.  With  re- 
spect to  many  laws  of  Chemistry  and  Life,  men  seem  to  be  yet  little  farther 
adTaaced  than  they  were  with  respect  to  the  physical  law  of  a(/rac/i(m,  when 
they  knew  only  that  heavy  things  fell  to  the  earth.  But  we  have  learned 
enough  to  perceive  that  the  great  universe  is  as  simple  and  harmonious  as  it 
is  immense;  and  that  the  Creator,  instead  of  interposing  separately,  or  mira- 
culously, in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  to  produce  every  distinct  pheno- 
menon, has  willed  that  all  should  proceed  according  to  a  few  general  laws. 
There  is  nothing  in  nature  so  truly  miraculous  and  adorable  as  that  the  end- 
less and  beneficent  variety  of  results  w^ich  we  see,  should  spring  from  such 
simple  elements.  In  times  of  ignorance,  men  naturally  regarded  every  occur- 
rence which  they  did  not  understand,  that  is  to  say,  which  they  could  not 
refer  to  a  general  law,  as  arising  from  a  direct  interference  of  supreme  power ; 
and  Uras,  for  many  ages,  and  among  some  nations  still,  eclipses  and  earth- 
quakes, and  many  diseases,  particularly  those  of  the  mind,  and  the  winds  and 
weather,  were  or  are  accounted  miraculous.  Hence  arose,  among  heathens, 
nuny  ceremonies,  and  sometimes  even  barbarous  sacriOces,  for  propitiating 
or  appeasing  their  offended  deities ;  but  founded  on  expectations  no  more 
reasonable  than  if  we  should  now  pray  to  have  the  day  or  the  year  made 
shorter,  or  to  have  a  coming  eclipse  averted.  They  had  not  yet  risen  to  the 
sublime  conception  of  the  one  God,  who  said,  '*  Let  there  be  light,"  and  the 
lil^t  was ;  and  who  gave  to  the  whole  of  nature  permanent  laws,  which  he 
allows  men  to  discover  for  the  direction  of  their  conduct  in  life— laws  so 
unchanging,  that  by  them  we  can  calculate  eclipses  backward  or  forward  for 
thousands  of  years,  almost  without  erring,  by  the  time  of  one  beat  of  a  pen- 
dulum ;  and  as  our  knowledge  of  nature  advances,  we  can  anticipate  and 
explain  other  events  with  equal  precision.  Even  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
which,  in  common  speech,  are  the  types  of  uncertainty  and  change,  obey  laws 
as  fixed  as  those  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  already,  as  regards  many  parts 
of  the  earth,  man  can  foretell  them  without  fear  of  being  deceived.  He  plans 
his  voyages  to  suit  the  coming  monsoons,  and  he  prepares  against  the  floods 
of  the  rainy  seasons. 

The  general  laws  of  nature,  divisible,  as  stated  above,  into  the  four  classes 
of,  1st.  PAysics,  often  called  Natural  Philosophy;  2d.  of  Cliemistry;  3d.  of 
IJft^  commonly  ealledi/'Atym/o^;  and  4th.  of  Mindy  may  be  said  to  form 
the  pyramid  of  Science,  of  which  Physics  is  the  base,  while  the  others  con- 
stitoie  succeeding  layers  in  the  order  now  mentioned ;  the  whole  having  cer- 
tain mutual  relations  and  dependencies  well  figured  by  the  parts  of  a  pyramid* 
We  must  describe  them  more  particularly,  to  show  these  relations. 

PhyHes. — The  laws  of  Physics  govern  every  phenomenon  of  nature  in 
which  there  is  any  sensible  change  of  place,  being  concerned  alone  in  the 
greater  part  of  these  phenomena,  and  regtUaiing  the  remainder  which  origi- 
nate from  chemical  action,  and  from  the  aetion  of  life. — ^The  great  physical 
troths,  as  comprehended  in  the  present  day  by  man,  are  reduced  to  four,  and 
are  referred  to  by  the  words  atom,  attraction,  repulsion  and  inertia.  It 
gives  an  astonishing,  but  true  idea  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  methodical 
'Science,  to  be  told  that  a  man,  who  understands  these  words,  viz.,  how  the 
ATOMS  of  matter  by  mutual  attraction  approach  and  rling  together  to  form 
B,  which  are  solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform,  according  to  the  quantity  or 
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REPULSION  of  heat  among  them,  and  which,  owing  to  their  inertia  or  stab- 
bornness,  gain  and  lose  motion,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  force  of  attraction 
or  repulsion  acting  on  tliem,— -understands  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature;  but  such  is  the  fact!  Solid  bodies  existing  in  conformity  with 
these  truths,  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  Mechamcs;  Liquids  exhibit  those 
of  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics;  Airs,  those  oi  Pneumatics ;  and  so  forth, 
as  seen  in  the  table  of  heads  given  below,  at  page  xii.  And  the  whole  of 
this  work  is  merely  a  list  of  the  most  interesting  physical  phenomena,  arranged 
in  classes  under  these  heads. 

Chemistry. — Had  there  been  only  one  kind  of  substance  or  matter  in  the 
universe,  the  laws  of  Physics  would  have  explained  all  the  phenomena ;  but 
there  are  iron,  and  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  and  about  fifty  others,  which,  to 
the  present  stale  of  science,  appear  essentially  distinct.  Now  these,  when 
taken  singly,  obey  the  laws  of  JPhysics;  but  when  two  or  more  of  them  are 
placed  in  contact  under  certain  circumstances,  they  exhibit  a  new  order  of 
phenomena.  Iron  and  sulphur,  for  instance,  brought  together  and  heated, 
disappear  as  individuals,  and  unite  into  a  yellow  metallic  mass,  which,  in  most 
of  its  properties,  is  unlike  to  either: — under  other  new  circumstances,  the  two 
substances  will  again  separate,  and  assume  their  original  forms.  Such  changes 
are  called  chemical,  (from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  to  bum,  because  so 
many  of  them  are  effected  by  means  of  heat,)  but  during  the  changes,  the. 
substances  are  not  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  physical  laws, — their 
weight  or  inertia,  for  instance,  is  not  altered;  and  indeed  the  phenomenon  is 
merely  a  modification  of  general  attraction  and  repulsion.  Many  chemical 
changes,  besides,  are  only  the  beginnings  of  purely  mechanical  changes,  as 
when  the  new  chemical  arrangement  produced  by  heat  among  the  intimate 
atoms  of  gunpowder,  causes  the  mechanical  or  physical  motion  of  the  sudden 
expansion  or  explosion.  And  all  the  manipulations  of  Chemistry,  as  the 
transferring  of  gases  from  vessel  to  vessel,  the  weighing  of  bodies,  pounding, 
grinding,  &c,,  are  directed  to  Physics  alone.  Chemistry,  then,  is  truly,  as 
figured  above,  a  Superstructure  on  Physics,  and  cannot  be  understood  or  prac- 
tised by  a  person  who  is  ignorant  of  Physics. — The  chief  departments  of 
study  involving  the  consideration  of  Chemical  in  conjunction  with  Physical 
laws,  are  enumerated  in  the  table  below,  under  the  head  of  Chemistry. 

Life. — The  most  complicated  state  in  which  matter  exists,  is  where,  under 
the  influence  of  life,  it  forms  bodies  with  a  curious  internal  structure  of  tubes 
and  cavities,  in  which  fluids  are  moving  and  producing  incessant  internal 
change.  These  are  called  Organized  Bodies,  because  of  the  various  distinct 
parts  or  organs  which  they  contain ;  and  they  form  two  remarkable  classes, 
the  individuals  of  one  of  which  are  fixed  to  the  soil,  and  are  called  Vegetables; 
and  of  the  oilier,  are  endowed  with  power  of  locomotion,  and  are  called  Jini- 
mats.  The  phenomena  of  growth,  decay,  death,  sensation,  self-motion  and 
many  others,  belong  to  life,  but  from  occurring  in  material  structures  which 
subsist  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  the  life  is  truly  a 
superstructure  on  tlie  other  two,  and  cannot  be  studied  independently  of  them. 
Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  are  merely  chemical 
and  physical  phenomena,  modified  by  an  additional  principle. — The  science 
of  Life  is  divided  inio  anirnal  and  vegetable  Physiology ,  {see  the  table  below.) 

Mind. — The  most  important  part  of  all  science  is  the  knowledge  which 
man  has  obtained  of  the  laws  governing  the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 
This  department  stands  eminently  distinct  from  the  others,  on  several  ac- 
counts. Unlike  that  of  organic  life,  which  could  not  be  understood  until 
physics  and  chemistry  had  been  previously  investigated,  this  had  made  extra- 
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ordinary  advances  in  a  very  early  age,  when  the  others,  as  methodical  sciences, 
had  scarcely  begun  to  exist.  la  proof  of  this  assertion  we  need  only  refer  to 
the  writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers.  The  most  brilliant  discoveries  and 
applications,  however,  were  reserved  for  the  modems,  as  will  occur  to  many 
readers,  on  perusing,  in  the  table  below,  the  several  divisions  of  the  subject,* 
and  recollecting  the  honoured  names  which  are  now  associated  with  each. 
It  is  truly  admirable  to  see  the  modern  analysis,  deducing  from  a  few  simple 
laws  of  mind  all  the  subordinate  departments,  just  as  it  deduces  mechanics, 
hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  <&c.,  from  the  laws  of  physics :  and  let  us  hope  that 
sound  opinions  on  this  subject,  ensuring  human  happiness,  and  therefore 
beyond  comparison  more  important  than  any  other  knowledge,  will  soon  be 
widely  spread. — The  crowning  science  of  Mind,  although  in  certain  respects 
independent  of  the  science  of  Matter,  is  still  closely  allied  to  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways.  The  faculties  of  the  mind  are  originally  awakened  or  called 
into  activity  solely  by  the  impressions  of  matter  or  external  nature :  all  the 
language  used  in  speaking  of  mind  and  its  operations,  is  borrowed  from  mat- 
ter; and  many  mental  emotions  are  entirely  dependent  on  bodily  conditions. 
The  science  of  Mind,  therefore,  cannot  be  studied  until  after  knowledge 
acquired  of  an  external  nature ;  and  cannot  be  studied  extensively  until  that 
knowledge  be  extensive. 

Quantity. — To  express  most  of  the  facts  and  laws  of  physics,  chemistry 
and  life,  terms  of  quantity  are  required,  as  when  we  speak  of  the  magnitude 
of  a  body,  or  say,  that  the  force  of  attraction  between  two  bodies  diminishes, 
in  a  certain  proportion,  as  their  distance  increases.  Hence  arises  the  neces- 
sity of  having  a  set  of  fixed  measures  or  standards,  with  which  to  compare 
all  other  quantities.  Such  measures  have  been  adopted ;  and  they  are,  for 
XTMBERs,  the  6ngers,  ox  Jives  and  tens;  for  lenotu,  the  human  foot  ^  dibits 
pace,  4fcc.;  and  lately  the  seconds^  pendulum  and  the  French  metre,  (taken 
from  the  magnitude  of  our  globe);  for  surfaces,  the  simplest  forms  of  circle, 
square,  triangle,  &c.,  compared  among  themselves  by  the  lengths  of  their 
diameters  or  other  suitable  lines;  and  fgr  solid  bulk,  the  corresponding  sim- 
ple solids,  of  globe,  cube,  pyramid,  cone,  &;c.,  similarly  compared  by  the 
lengths  of  diameters  or  of  other  Ijpes  of  dimension.  The  rules  for  applying 
these  standards  to  all  possible  cases,  and  for  comparing  all  kinds  of  quantities 
with  each  other,  constitute  a  body  of  science,  called  the  Science  of  Quantity, 
the  Mathematics.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  subsidiary  department  of  human 
science,  created  by  the  mind  itself,  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  others. 

Supposing  description  of  particulars,  or  Natural  History,  to  be  studied 
along  with  the  different  parts  of  the  System  of  Science  sketched  in  the  table, 
there  will  be  included  in  the  scheme  the  whole  knowledge  of  the  universe 
which  man  can  acquire  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  powers :  that  is  to  say, 
what  he  can  acquire  independently  of  a  supernatural  Revelation,  And  on 
this  knowledge  all  his  arts  are  founded, — some  of  them  on  the  single  part  of 
Physics,  as  that  of  the  machinist,  architect,  mariner,  carpenter,  &c.;  some 
on  Chemistry,  (which  includes  Physics,)  as  that  of  the  miner,  glass-maker, 
dyer,  brewer,  &c.;  and  some  on  Physiology,  (which  includes  much  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry,)  as  that  of  the  scientific  gardener  or  botanist,  agriculturist, 
zoologist,  &c.  The  business  of  teachers  of  all  kinds,  and  of  governors,  advo- 
cates, linguists,  A:c.  &c.,  respects  chiefly  the  science  of  Mind.  The  art  of 
medicine  requires  in  its  professor  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  the 
departments. 
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TABLE  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 
1.  Physics.  2.  Chemistry. 


Mechanics, 

Simple  substances, 

HydroststicSy 

Mineralogy, 

Hydraulics, 

Geology, 

Pneumaticsy 

Pharmacy* 

Acoustics, 

Brewing, 

Heat, 

Dyeing, 

Optics, 

Tanning, 

Electricity, 

^sc 

Astronomy, 

^c. 

8.  Lm. 

4.  MiM>. 

Vegetable  Physiology, 

Intellect. 

Botany, 

Logic, 

Horticulture, 

Mathematics, 

Agriculture, 

&c. 

&c. 

Animal  Physiology, 

Motives  to  action. 

Zoology. 

Emotions  and  Passions, 

Anatomy, 

Morals, 

Pathology, 

Gorernmcnt, 

Medichie, 

Political  Economy, 

Sec. 

Theology, 

Education. 

In  the  first  stages  of  education,  viz.^  during  the  years  of  childhood  and 
youth,  the  learnlnff  acquired  is  necessarily  of  tl^  most  mixed  kind,  and  much 
of  it  is  determinea  by  what  is  called  accident;  but  from  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  the  different  departments  of  science,  as  explained  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  it  follows  that  with  a  view  to  complete  erudition,  the  order  exhi* 
bited  in  **  The  Table,'^  is  that  in  which  they  should  afterwards  be  studied,  so 
as  to  prevent  repetitions  and  anticipations^  and  to  diminish,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  labour  of  acquirement. 

Every  man  may  be  said  to  begin  his  education,  or  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
on  the  day  of  his  birth.  Certain  objects,  repeatedly  presented  to  the  infant, 
are,  after  a  time,  recognized  and  distinguished.  The  number  of  objects  thus 
known  gradually  increases,  and  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind,  they  are 
soon  associated  in  the  recdlection,  according  to  their  resemblances,  or  obvi- 
ous relations.  Thus,  sweetmeats,  toys,  articles  of  dress,  ^.,  soon  form 
distinct  classes  in  the  memory  and  conceptions.  At  a  later  age,  but  still  very 
early,  the  child  distinguislies  readily  between  a  mineral  mass,  a  vegetable^ 
and  an  ammal;  and  thus  his  mind  has  already  noted  the  three  great  classes 
of  natural  bodies,  and  has  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance  with  iVa- 
tural  History.  He  also  «oon  understands  the  phrases  *^a  falling  body," 
"the  force  of  a  moving  body,"  and  has  therefore  a  perception  of  the  great 
physical  laws  of  gravity  and  inertia.  Then  having  seen  sugar  dissolved  in 
water,  and  wax  melted  round  the  wick  of  a  burning  candle,  he  has  learned 
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ftome  phenomena  of  Chemistry.  And  having  obeenred  the  conduct  of  the 
domestic  animals,  aad  of  the  persons  about  him,  he  has  begun  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Physiology  and  the  science  of  Mind.  I^iastly,  when  he  has 
learned  to  count  his  Engers  and  his  sugar-plums,  and  to  judge  of  the  fairness 
of  the  division  of  a  cake  between  himself  and  brothers,  he  has  advanced  into 
Arithmetic  and  Geonoetry.  Thus,  within  a  year  or  two,  a  child  of  common 
sense  has  made  a  degree  of  progress  in  all  the  great  departments  of  human 
science ;  and  in  addition  has  learned  to  name  objects,  and  to  express  feelings, 
by  the  arbitrary  sounds  of  language.  Such,  then,  are  the  beginnings  or  foun* 
dati<ms  of  knowledge,  on  which  future  years  of  experience,  or  methodical 
education,  must  rear  the  superstructure  of  the  more  considerable  attainments 
which  befit  the  various  conditions  of  men  in  a  civilized  community. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  disquisition,  we  have  seen  that  Physics  or 
NaltiTol  PhUasophy^  ^e  subject  of  the  present  volume,  is  fundamental  to 
the  other  parts,  and  is  therefore  that  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable. 
Baeon  truly  calls  it  *^  the  root  of  the  sciences  and  arts.*  That  its  imp<»rt» 
ance  has  not  been  marked  by  the  place  which  it  has  held  in  common  sys- 
tems of  education,  is  owing  chiefly,  1st,  to  the  misconception  that  a  know- 
ledge of  technical  mathematics  was  a  necessary  preliminary;  and,  2d,  to  an 
opinion,  also  erroneous,  that  the  degree  of  acquaintance  with  Physics  which 
aU  persons  aoquure  by  common  experience,  is  sufficient  for  common  pur- 
poses :  now  it  is  true,  that  the  toys  of  childhood,  as  the  windmill,  ball,  syphon, 
tobe,  and  a  hundred  others,  furnish  so  many  exemplifications  of  the  laws  of 
Physics,  and  may  well  be  called  a  philosophical  apparatus ;  but  they  give 
infonnation  which  is  exceedingly  vague,  and  not  at  all  such  as  is  absolutely 
requisite  in  the  practice  of  many  of  the  arts.  If,  then,  the  study  of  Physics 
be  so  easy  as  now  appears,  and  so  important  as  we  shall  try  still  farther  to 
sbow,  Uiere  can  be  no  excuse  for  neglecting  it. 

The  ^eatest  sum  of  knowledge  acquired  with  the  least  trouble  is,  perhaps, 
that  which  comes  with  the  study  of  the  lew  simple  truths  of  Physics.  To 
the  man  who  understands  these,  very  many  phenomena,  which,  to  the  unin- 
formed, appear  prodigies,  are  only  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  fundamental 
kaowledge,  and  this  he  carries  about  with  him,  not  as  an  oppressive  weight, 
but  as  a  charm  supporting  tiie  weight  of  other  knowledge,  and  enabling  him  to 
add  to  his  valuable  store  every  new  fact  of  importance  which  may  offer  itself. 
With  such  a  principle  of  arrangement,  his  information,  instead  of  resembling 
loose  stones  or  rubbish  thrown  together  in  confusion,  becomes  as  a  noble 
edifice,  of  correct  proportions  and  firm  contexture,  and  is  acquiring  greater 
strength  and  consistency  with  the  experience  of  every  day.  It  has  been  a 
common  ptejndice,  that  persons  thus  instructed  in  general  laws  had  their 
attention  too  much  divided,  and  oould  know  nothing  perfectly.  But  the  very 
reverse  is  true ;  for  general  knowledge  renders  all  particular  knowledge  more 
dear  and  precise.  The  ignorant  man  may  be  said  to  have  charged  his  hun- 
dred books  of  knowledge,  to  use  a  rude  simile,  with  single  objects,  while  the 
inibraied  man  makes  each  support  a  long  chain,  to  which  thousands  of  kin- 
died  and  useful  things  are  attached.  The  laws  of  Philosophy  may  be  com- 
pared to  keys  which  give  admission  to  the  most  delightful  gardens  that  fancy 
cao  picture ;  or  to  a  magic  power,  which  unveils  the  face  of  the  universe,  and 
discloses  endless  diarms  of  which  ignorance  never  dreams.  The  informed 
man,  in  the  world,  may  be  said  to  be  always  surrounded  by  what  is  known 
and  fiiendly  to  htm,  while  the  ignorant  man  is  as  one  in  a  land  of  strangers 
and  enemies.  A  man  reading  a  thousand  volumes  of  ordinary  books  as  agree- 
able pastime,  will  receive  oiUy  vague  impressions ;  but  he  who  studies  the 
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methodtzeii  Book  of  Nature,  converts  the  great  universe  into  a  simple  and 
«ublime  history,  which  tells  of  God,  and  may  worthily  occupy  his  attention 
to  the  end  of  iiis  days. 

We  have  said  already,  that  the  laws  of  Physics  govern  the  great  natural 
phenomena  of  Astronomy,  the  tides,  winds,  currents,  &c.  We  will  now 
mention  some  of  the  artificial  purposes  to  which  man^  ingenuity  has  made 
the  same  laws  subservient. 

Nearly  all  that  the  civil  engineer  acoomplislies,  ranges  under  the  head  of 
Physics.  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  admirable  specimens^  scattered  over 
the  British  Isles : — the  numerous  canals  for  inland  traffic ;  the  docks  to  receive 
the  riches  of  the  world,  pouring  towards  us  from  every  quarter ;  the  many 
harbours  offering  safe  retreat  to  the  storm  •driven  mariner;  the  magnificent 
bridges  which  everywhere  facilitate  intercourse ;  hills  bored  through  to  open 
ways  for  commerce  by  canals,  common  roads  pnd  rail-roads,  the  canals  in 
some  places  being  supported,  like  the  roads,  on  arches  across  valleys  or  above 
rivers,  so  that  here  and  there  the  singular  phenomenon  is  seen  of  one  vessel 
sailing  directly  over  another;  vast  tracts  of  swamp  or  fen-land  drained,  and 
now  serving  for  agricultural ;  the  noble  light-house,  rearing  its  head  amidst 
the  storm,  while  the  dweller  within  trims  his  lamp  in  safety,  and  guides  his 
endangered  fellow-creature  through  the  perils  of  the  night,  &c.  &c. 

In  Holland,  gl-eat  part  of  the  country  has  been  won  ^nd  is  now  preserved 
from  the  sea,  by  the  same  almost  creating  power;  and  now  rich  cities  and 
an  extended  garden  smile,  where,  as  related  by  Caesar,  were  formerly  only 
bogs  and  a  dreary  waste. 

As  a  general  picture,  it  is  interesting  to  consider,  that  in  many  situations 
on  earth  where  formerly  the  rude  savage  beheld  the  cataract  falling  among 
the  rocks,  and  the  wind  bending  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  sweeping  the 
clouds  along  the  mountain's  brow,  or  whitening  the  face  of  the  ocean,  and 
regarding  these  phenomena  with  awe  and  terror,  as  marking  the  agency  of 
some  great  but  hidden  power,  which  might  destroy  him  ;  in  the  same  situa- 
tions now,  his  informed  son,  who  works  with  the  laws  of  nature,  can  lead 
the  waters  of  the  cataract,  by  sloping  tshannels,  to  convenient  spots,  where 
they  are  made  to  turn  his  mill-wheel,  and  to  do  his  multifarious  work ;  the 
rushing  winds,  also,  he  makes  his  servant,  by  rearing  in  their  course  the 
broad-vaned  wind-mill,  which  then  performs  a  thousand  offices  for  its  mas- 
ter, man ;  and  the  breezes  which  whiten  the  ocean  are  caught  in  his  expanded 
sails,  and  are  made  to  waft  their  lord  and  his  treasures  across  the  deep,  for 
his  pleasure  or  his  profit. 

In  Architecture,  also.  Physics  is  supreme,  and  has  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  temples,  pyramids,  domes  and  palaces,  which  adorn  the  earth. 

In  respect  to  machinery,  generally.  Physics  is  the  guiding  light.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  mighty  stean^-engine ;  machines  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing, and  for  moulding  other  bodies  into  various  shapes,  yea,  even  iron  itself, 
as  if  it  were  plastic  clay;^  wind-mills  and  water-mills,  and  wheel  carriages; 
the  plough,  and  implements  of  husbandry;  artillery  and  the  furniture  of  war: 
the  balloon,  in  which  man  rides  triumphantly  above  the  clouds,  and  the 
diving-bell,  in  which  he  penetrates  the  secret  caverns  of  the  deep;  the  imple- 
ments of  the  intellectual  arts,  of  printing,  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  ^c; 
musical  instruments;  optical  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  a  thousand 
others. 

But  Physics  is  also  an  important  foundation  of  the  healing  art.  The  medi- 
cal man,  indeed,  is  the  engineer  pre-eminently;  for  it  is  in  the  animal  body- 
that  true  perfection  and  the  greatest  variety  of  mechanism  are  found.    Where, 
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lo  iUostrate  Mechanics^  is  to  be  found  a  system  of  levers  and  hinges,  and 
moving  parts,  like  the  limbs  of  an  anio^  body ;  where  such  an  hydraulic 
apparatus,  as  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels ;  such  a  pneumhtic  apparatus,  as 
in  the  breathing  chest;  such  acoustic  instruments,  as  in  the  ear  and  larynx; 
soch  an  opUccU  instrument,  as  in  the  eye;  in  a  word,  such  variety  and  per- 
fection, as  in  the  whole  of  the  visible  anatomy  ?  All  these  structures,  then, 
the  m^ical  man  should  understand,  as  a  watchmaker  knows  the  parts  of  2^ 
time-piece  about  which  he  \9  employed.  The  watchmaker,  unless  he  can 
discover  where  a  pin  is  loose,  or  a  wheel  injured,  or  a  particle  of  dust  adher- 
ing, or  oil  wanting,  &e.,  would  ill  succeed  in  repairing  an  injury ;  and  so 
also  of  the  ignorant  medical  man  in  respect  to  the  human  body.  Yet  will  it 
be  believed,  that  there  are  many  medical  men  who  neither  understand  me- 
chanics, nor  hydraulics,  nor  pneumatics,  nor  optics,  nor  acoustics,  beyond 
the  merest  routine ;  and  that  systems  of  medical  education  are  put  forth  at 
this  day  which  do  not  even  mention  the  department  of  Physics!  That  such 
is  the  case,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  what  is  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this 
essay ;  viz.,  that  the  sciences  and  arts  are  progressive,  and  that  perfect  methods 
of  education  must  arise  gradually,  like  all  other  things  of  human  contrivance. 
It  is  within  the  recollection  of  persons  now  living,  that  political  economy  was 
discovered  to  be  a  grand  foundation  of  the  art  of  government,  indicating  means 
of  security  against  m^ny  national  misfortunes  common  in  foilner  times,  yea, 
even  against  famine  and  war.*  And  the  day  is  not  distant,  when  the  members 
of  the  medical  profession  generally  Will  understand  how  much  the  correct 
knowledge  of  animal  structure  and  function,  and  of  many  remedies,  must 
depend  on  precise  acquaintance  with  Physics. — Besides  the  more  strictly 
professional -matters  contained  in  the  medical  sections  of  the  present  work, 
there  are  many  others  'scattered  through  it  which  greatly  interest  the  medical 
man ;  such  are  the  subjects  of  meteorology ,  climate t  ventilation  and  ivarming 
of  dwellings,  specific  gravities^  &c.  &c. 

The  laws  of  Physics  having  an  influence  so  extensive  as  appears  from 
these  paragraphs,  it  need  not  excite  surprise  that  all  classes  of  society  are  at 
last  discovering  the  deep  interest  they  have  to  understand  them.  The  laufyer 
finds  that  in  many  of  the  causes  tried  in  his  courts,  an  appeal  must  be  made 
to  Physics, — as  in  cases  of  disputed, inventions;  accidents  in  navigation,  or 
among  carriages,  steam-engines,  and  machines  generally ;  questions  arising 
out  of  the  agency  of  winds,  rains,  water-currents,  &c.:  the  statesman  is  con- 
stantly listening  to  discussions  respecting  bridges,  roads,  canals,  docks,  and 
the  mechanical  indusury  of  the  nation:  the  clergyman  finds  ranged  among 
the  beauties  of  nature,  the  mostjntelligible  and  striking  proofs  of  God's  wis- 
dom and  goodness;  the  saitar  in  his  ship  has  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most 
admirable  machines  in  existence:  soldiers,  in  using  their  projectiles,  in 
marching  where  rivers  are  to  be  crossed,  woods  to  be  cut  down,  roads  to  be 
made,  towns  to  be  besieged,  <fec.,  are  dependent  chiefly  on  their  knowledge 
of  Physics :  the  land-owner,  in  making  improvements  on  his  estates,  building, 
draining,  irrigating,  road-making,  &c.;  the  farmer  equally  in  these  particu- 
lars, and  in  all  the  machinery  of  agriculture ;  the  manufacturer,  of  course  ; 
the  merc/iant  who  selects  and  distributes  over  the  world  the  products  of  manu- 
Oacturing  industry — all  these  are  interested  in  Physics ;  then  also  the  man 
of  letters,  (hat  he  may  not,  in  drawing  his  illustrations  from  the  material 
world,  repeat  the  scientific  heresies  and  absurdities  which  have  heretofore 
prevailed,  and  which,  by  shocking  the  now  better-informed  public,  exceed- 
ingly lower  the  estimation  in  which  such  specimens  of  the  Belles  Lottres 
ate  held,  and  lessen  their  general  utility :  and,  lastly,  parents  of  either  sex^ 
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whose. conyersation  and  example  have  auch  powerfol  effect  on  the  eharacter 
of  their  children,  who*  when  grown  up,  are  to  fill  all  the  stations  in  society ; 
all  should  study  Physics,  as  one  important  part  of  their  education. 

And  it  is  for  such  reasons  that  Natural  Philosophy  is  becoming  daily  more 
and  more  a  part  of  common  education.  In  our  cities  now,  and  even  in  an 
ordinary  dwelling-house,  men  are  surrounded  by  prodigies  of  mechanic  art, 
and  cannot  submit  to  use  these,  regardless  of  how  they  are  produced,  as  a 
horse  is  regardless  of  how  the  com  falls  into  his  manger.  A  general  diffu^ 
sien  of  knowledge,  owing  greatly  to  the  increased  commercial  intercourse  of 
nations,  and  therefore  to  the  improvements  in  the  physical  departments  of 
astronomy,  navigation,  &c.,  is  changing  everywhere  the  condition  of  mail» 
and  elevating  the  human  character  in  aH  ranks  of  society.  In  remote  times 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  generally  divided  into  small  states  or  socio* 
ties,  which  had  few  relations  of  amity  among  themselves,  and  whose 
thoughts  and  interests  were  confined  very  much  within  their  own  little  terri- 
tories and  rude  habits.  In  succeeding  ages,  men  found  themselves  belonging 
to  larger  communities,  as  when  the  English  heptarchy  was  .united ;  but  stiU 
distant  kingdoms  and  quarters  of  the  world  were  of  no  interest  to  them,  and 
were  often  totally  unknown.  Now,  however,  every  one  feels  that  he  is  a 
member  of  one  vast  civilized  society,  which  covers  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
and  no  part  of  the  earth  is  indifferent  to  him.  In  England,  for  instance,  a 
man  of  small  fortune  may  cast  his  looks  around  him,  and  say  with  truth  and 
exultation,  '*  I  am  lodged  in  a  house  which  affords  me  conveniences  and 
comforts  which,  some  centuries  ago,  even  a  king  could  not  command.  Ship* 
are  crossing  the  seas  in  every  direction,  to  bring  me  what  is  useful  to  me 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  In  China,  men  are  gathering  the  tea*leaf  for 
me ;  iu  America,  they  are  planting  cotton  for  me ;  in  the  West  Indies,  they 
are  preparing  my  sugar  and  my  coffee ;  in  Italy,  they  are  feeding  silk-worme 
for  me ;  in  Saxony,  they  are  shearing  the  sheep  to  make  me  clothing ;  at 
home,  powerful  steam-engines  are  spinning  and  weaving  for  me,  and  making 
cutlery  for  me,  and  pumping  the  mines  that  minerals  useful  to  me  may  be 
procured.  Ahhough  my  patrimony  was  small,  I  have  post-coaches  running 
day  and  night,  on  all  the  roads  to  carry  my  correspondence ;  I  have  roads, 
and  canals,  and  bridges,  to  bear  the  coal  for  my  winter  fire ;  nay,  I  have 
protecting  fleets  and  armies  around  my  happy  country,  to  secure  my  enjoy- 
ments and  repose.  Then  I  have  editors  and  printers,  who  daily  send  me  an 
account  of  what  is  going  on  throughout  the  world,  among  all  these  people 
who  serve  me.  And  in  a  comer  of  my  house  I  have  Books!  the  miracle 
of  all  my  possessions,  more  wonderful  than, the  wishing*cap  of  the  Arabian 
Tales;  for  they  transport  me  instantly,  not  only  to  all  places,  but  to  all 
times.  By  my  books  I  can  conjure  up  before  me,  into  viyid  existence,  all 
the  great  and  good  men  of  antiquity ;  and  for  my  individual  satisfaction  I  can 
make  them  act  over  again  the  most  renowned  of  their  exploits ;  the  orators 
declaim  for  me ;  the  historians  recite ;  the  poets  sing ;  and  from  the  equator 
to  the  pole,  or  from  the  beginning  of  time  until  now,  by  my  books,  I  can  be 
where  I  please."  This  picture  is  not  overcharged^  and  might  be  much  ex- 
tended, such  being  God*s  goodness  and  providence,  that  each  individual  of 
the  civilized  millions  dwelling  on  the  earth,  may  have  nearly  the  same  enjoy- 
ments as  if  he  were  the  single  lord  of  all. 

Reverting  to  the  importance  of  Natural  Philosophy  as  a  general  study,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  there  is  no  occupation  which  so  much  strengthens  and 
quickens  the  judgment.  This  praise  has  usually  been  bestowed  on  the  Ma- 
thematics, although  a  knowledge  of  abstract  Mathematics  existed  with  all  the 
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ibsurdiiies  of  the  dark  ages;  bat  a  familianty  with  Natural  Philosophy, 
which  comprehends  Mathematics,  and  gives  tangible  and  pleasing  illustra^ 
tiofis  of  the  abstract  truths,  seems  incompatible  with  the  admission  of  any 
gross  absurdity.  A  man  whose  raental  faculties  have  been  sharpened  by  ac* 
quaiutance  with  these  exact  sciences  in  their  combination,  and  who  has  been 
engaged,  therefore*  in  contemplating  reai  rdatioru,  is  more  likely  to  disco- 
ver truth  in  olher  questions,  and  can  better  defend  himself  against  sophistry 
of  every  kind.  We  cannot  have  clearer  evidence  of  this  than  in  the  history 
of  the  sciences,  since  the  Baconian  method  of  reasomng  by  induction  took 
place  of  the  visionary  kypoiheaes  of  preceding  times.  Until  then,  even 
powerful  minds  did  not  recoil  from  the  most  absurd  theories  on  all  subjects. 
Astronomy  was  mixed  with  Astrology ;  Chemistry  with  Alchemy ;  Physi- 
ology  with  the  singular  hypotheses  which  preceded  the  discovery  of  the  ehr* 
eulstion  of  the  blood ;  Pohtics  with  the  errors  of  monopolies,  prohibitions, 
balance  of  trade,  &c.  Even  Religion  itself,  in  various  ages  and  countries, 
has  felt  the  influence  of  the  state  of  the  public  mind  as  to  solid  attainments. 
To  a  man  with  the  knowledge  of  nature  which  we  now  possess,  the  fables 
and  licentious  abominations  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theologies  are  shocking 
indeed;  as  are  die  religions  of  the  Grod  of  Fire  in  China,  of  Vishnoo  in 
India,  of  Mahomet's  imposture  and  pretended  miracles,  &e.  But  the  enlight* 
ened  Christian  minister  earnestly  recommends  the  study  of  natinre ;  first, 
because  from  contemplating  the  beauty  of  creation,  with  the  wisdom  and 
benevolent  deeign  manifest  in  all  its  parts,  there  spring  up  in  every  undo* 
praved  mind  those  feelings  of  admiration  and  gratitude,  which  constitute  the 
•doratioK  of  natural  religion,  and  which  form,  as  shown  by  many  estimable 
writers  on  Natural  Theology,  a  fit  foundation  for  the  subKme  doctrine  of 
immortality,  and  secondly,  because  a  Revelation  being  probable  only  by  the 
mirades  occurring  at  its  estaUishment ;  to  enable  men  to  distinguish  between 
■irades  and  the  usual  course  of  nature,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  that  course, 
or  of  Natural  Philosophy,  is  essential:  all  the  false  religions  of  antiquity 
were  founded  on,  and  upheld  by  pretended  mirades.  As  regards  the  ques- 
tion of  immortality,  even  independently  of  Revelation,  no  man  who  con- 
templates the  order  and  beauty  of  the  mateiid  world,  and  then  thinks  on  the 
bideoos  deformities  of  the  moral  world — where  vice  so  often  trkimphs,  and 
BMdest  vhrtue  pines  and  dies-— can  for  a  moment  believe  that  they  are  the 
work  of  the  same  author,  unless  there  be  a  hereafter  of  retribution ;  and 
feeling  thus  that  eternal  justice  requires  andther  state  for  man,  he  embraces 
with  delight  the  cheering  promises  of  immortality.  There  have  been,  how- 
ever, at  various  times,  even  among  Christians,  sincere,  but  weak-minded  or 
ill-informed  men,  who  decried  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  as  inimical 
to  true  religion ;  as  if  God's  ever-visible  and  magnificent  revelation  of  his 
attributes  in  the  structure  of  the  universe  could  be  at  variance  with  any 
other  revelation.  But  such  prejudices  are  now  quickly  passing  away. 
Wherever  considerable  knowledge  of  nature  exists,  debasing  and  gloomy 
superstition  must  cease.  It  is  not  the  abject  terror  of  a  slave  which  is  in- 
spued  by  contemplating  the  majesty  and  power  of  our  God,  displayed  in 
bis  works,  but  a  sentiment  akin  to  the  tender  regard  which  leads  a  favoured 
child  to  approach  with  confidence  a  wise  and  indulgent  parent. 

It  remains  for  the  author  now  only  to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  the 
present  work.  He  was  originally  led  to  the  undertaking  with  the  view  of 
supplying  the  desideratum  in  medical  literature,  of  a  treatise  on  Medical 
Physics;  but  soon  perceiving  that  the  preliminary  investigation  of  General 
PkyticSf  necessary  to  adapt  the  work  to  medical  readers,  would  require  to 
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be  nearly  as  extensive  as  it  would  for  general  readers,  and  reflecting  that 
every  person  of  liberal  edacation  must  now  possess  such  a  book,  not  to  be 
read  once  and  then  thrown  aside  as  a  novel  is^  but  to  be  frequently  consulted 
as  a  manual,  he  determined  to  make  his  book  as  complete  and  as  extensively 
useful  as  possible.  He  has  been  encouraged,  during  his  labour,  by  the  belief 
that  the  growing  light  of  science,  which  now  exhibits  more  clearly  the  natu- 
ral relations  of  the  different  departments  of  study,  as  attempted  to  be  por- 
trayed in  the  preceding  pages,  might  enable  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  defects 
of  former  elementary  treatises,  and  to  add  features  of  novelty  and  improve- 
ment to  his  own.  The  sections  on  Animal  Physics  were,  of  course,  written 
for  medical  men;  and  a  great  service  will  be  rendered  by  the  work,  if  it 
only  awakens  them  to  a  just  sense  of  the  importance  of  Physics  as  one  of 
the  foundations  of  their  art.  But  even  for  general  readers  there  are  few 
parts  of  these  sections  which  the  author  would  exclude.  There  is  nothing 
more  admirable  in  nature  than  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  why  no  liberal  mind  should  be  careless  of  the 
study.  The  details  here  given  are  not  more  anatomical  than  the  illustrations 
from  the  animal  economy  contained  in  the  common  treatises  on  Natural 
Theology,  From  the  attempt  in  this  work  to  compress  into  the  smallest 
possible  space  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  scientific  information,  few  his- 
torical details  have  been  admitted,  whether  relating  to  the  distinguished  men 
who  have  benefited  the  world  as  authors  or  inventors,  or  to  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  science : — such  details  form  an  interesting,  but  distinct 
branch  of  study. 

The  author  must  not  conclude  without  observing,  that  no  treatise  on  Natu- 
ral Philosophy  can  save,  to  a  person  desiring  AjU  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  necessity  of  attendance  on  experimental  lectures  or  demonstrations. 
Things  that  are  seen,  and  felt,  and  heard,  that  is,  which  operate  on  the  exter- 
nal senses,  leave  on  the  memory  much  stronger  and  more  correct  impres- 
sions than  where  the  conceptions  are  produced  merely  by  verbal  description, 
however  vivid.  And  no  man  has  ever  been  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
of  Physics,  Chemistry,  or  Physiology,  who  has  not  had  practical  familiarity 
with  the  objects.  With  reference  to  this  familiarity,  persons  who  take  a 
philanthropic  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  must  observe,  with  much 
pleasure,  the  now  daily  increasing  facilities  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge, 
afforded  by  the  scientific  institutions  formed  and  forming,  not  only  through 
this  kingdom,  but  through  most  civilized  nations. 

Bedford  Sqimre,  Isi  March,  1827. 
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SYNOPSIS,  OR  GENERAL  REVIEW. 

If  it  excite  oar  admiration  that  a  varied  edifice,  or  even  a  magnificent  city 
can  be  constracted  of  stone  from  one  quarry,  what  must  our  feeling  be  to 
learn  bow  few  and  simple  the  elements  are  out  of  which  the  sublime  fabric 
of  the  iHiiverse,  with  all  its  orders  of  phenomena,  has  arisen,  and  is  now 
sostatned  !  These  elements  are  general  facts  and  laws  which  human  saga- 
city is  able  to  detect,  and  then  to  apply  to  endless  purposes  of  human  advan- 
tage. 

Now  the  four  words,  atom^  attraction,  repulsion^  inertia,  point  to  four 
general  truths,  which  explain  the  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Being  so  general,  they  are  called  physical  truths,  from  the  Greek  word  signi- 
fying nature,  as  also  **  truths  of  Natural  Philosophy,"  with  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  sometimes  *'  mechanical  truths,"  from  their  close  relation  to  ordinary 
machinery.  These  appellations  distinguish  them  from  the  remaining  general 
troths,  namely,  the  chemical  truths,  which  regard  particular  substances,  and 
the  vital  and  mental  truths,  which  have  relation  only  to  living  beings.  And 
even  in  the  cases  where  a  chemical  or  vital  influence  operates,  it  modifies, 
bat  does  not  destroy,  the  physical  influence.  By  fixing  the  attention,  then, 
on  ^e»e  four  fundamental  truths,  the  studen  obtains,  as  it  were,  so  many 
keys  to  unlock,  and  lights  to  illuminate  the  secrets  and  treasures  of  nature. 

Ist  Atom.  Every  material  mass  in  nature  is  divisible  into  very  minute 
indestructible  and  unchangeable  particles, — as  when  a  piece  of  any  metal  is 
bruised,  broken,  cut,  dissolved,  or  otherwise  transformed,  a  thousand  times, 
bot  can  always  be  exhibited  again  as.  perfect  as  at  first.  This  truth  is  con- 
veniently recalled  by  giving  to  the  particles  the  name  atom,  which  is  a  Greek 
term,  signifying  that  which  cannot  be  farther  cut  or  divided,  or  an  exceeding 
minute  resisting  particle. 

2d.  Attraction.  It  is  found  that  the  atoms  above  referred  to,  whether 
separate  or  already  joined  into  masses,  tend  towards  all  other  atoms  or  masses, 
—as  when  the  atoms  of  which  any  mass  is  composed  are,  by  an  invisible 
influence,  held  together  with  a  certain  degree  of  force ;  or  when  a  block  of 
stone  is  similarly  held  down  to  the  earth  on  which  it  lies ;  or  when  the  tides 
on  the  earth  rise  towards  the  moon.  These  facts  are  conveniently  recalled 
by  connecting  with  them  the  word  Attraction  (a  drawing  together)  or  gra* 
vitatixnu 

3d.  Repulsion.  Atoms  under  certain  circumstances,  as  of  heat  diffused 
among  them,  have  their  mutual  attraction  countervailed  or  resisted,  and  they 
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.  tend  to  separate ; — as  when  ice  heated  melts  into  water,  or  when -^ater  heated 
bursts  into  steam,  or  ^hen  gunpowder  ignited  explodes.  Such  facts  are 
conveniently  recalled  by  the  term  Repulsion  (a  thrustiuj^  asunder.) 

4th.  Inertia^  As  a  fly-wheel  made  to  revolve,  at  first  offers  resistance  to 
the  force  moving  it,  but  gradually  acquires  speed  proportioned  to  that  force, 
and  then  resists,  being  again  stopped,  in  proportion  to  its  speed,  so  all  bodies 
or  atoms  in  the  universe  have  about  them,  in  regard  to  motion,  what  may  be 
figuratively  called  a  stubbomneas^  tending  to  keep  them  in  their  existing  state, 
whatever  it  may  be — in  other  words,  they  neither  acquire  motion,  nor  lose 
motion,  nor  bend  their  course  in  motion,  but  in  exact  proportion  to  some 
force  applied.  Many  of  the  motions  now  going  on  in  the  universe  with  such 
regularity-— as  that  turning  of  the  earth  which  produces  the  phenomena  of 
day  and  night — are  motions  which  began  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  continue 
unvarying  in  this  way.  Such  facts  are  conveniently  recalled  by  the  term  m- 
ertia  applied  to  them. 

A  person  comprehending  fully  the  import  of  these  four  words,  that  is  to 
say,  having  present  to  his  mind  numerous  good  types  or  exemplars  of  the 
facts  referred  to  them^  may  predict  or  anticipate  correctly,  and  may  control 
▼ery  many  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  the  extended  experience  of  a 
life  can  display  to  him ;  and  sueh  a  person  is  commonly  said  to  know  the 
causes  or  reasons  of  thinga  and  events.  Now  it  is  important  here  to  observe, 
that  when  a  person  fives  a  reason  or  explanation  of  any  fact,  other  than  that 
it  is  a  fact,  or  than  mat  the  Creator  has  willed  it,  he  is  merely,  although  he 
may  not  be  aware  of  this,  showing  its  resemblance  to  many  other  facts,  do 
one  of  which  he  nnderstands  better  than  itsel^^ — and  what  he  calls  a  general 
tra^,  or  law,  or  principle,  is  merely  an  expression  for  the  observed  but  un- 
aecountable  resemblance  of  the  facts..  Thus,  when  a  man  says  that  a  stone 
lalls  beoause  otaHraction  or  gravUaiion^  he  only  uses  a  word  which  recalls 
thousands  of  instances  which  he  has  witnessed  of  one  body  approaching 
another ;  but  by  any  cause  of  the  approach,  other  than  that  God  has  willed 
it,  is  to  him  utterly  unknown.  Should  men,  in  the  pttigress  of  their  re- 
searches, discover  that  the  phenomena  now  classed  by  them  under  the  heads  of 
aitraction  and  rgmbton,  although  apparently  opposite,  are  really  as  dosely 
allied  as  they  already  know  the  rising  of  a  balloon  and  the  falling  of  a  stone 
to  be  (the  balloon  rises  like  a  cork  in  water,  being  pushed  up  by  the  fiuid  air 
around  it,  heavier  than  it,  and  seeking  to  descend,)  they  will  not  have  disco* 
yered  a  new  cause,  but  a  new  reeembknoe,  (new  to  them)  among  phenomena, 
and  will  only  haye  advanced  one  step  farther  ia  perceiving  the  simplicity  of 
creation.  In  accordance  with  these  vievre,  it  will  be  found  that  this  volume 
is  chiefly  an  extensive  display  of  the  nsosl  important  phenomena  of  nature 
and  art,  classified  so  as  to  be  explained  by  the  four  physical  truths,  and  mutu- 
ally to  illustrate  one  another.  They  wiQ  be  distributed  under  ^e  following 
heads  or  divisions : 

PART  I. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  MikSSES,  MOTIONS  AND  FORCES. 

The  four  fundamental  truths  extensively  examined,  and  used  to  explain 
ffenerally,  in 
Section 

1.  The  nature  or  constitution  of  the  material  masses  which  compose  the 
universe;  ^a  department  technically  called  Somatology,  from  Greek, 
words  signifying  a  disc€fur$9  on  body.) 
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2.  The  mdiiani  or phmomma  going  on  among  the  masses  ;'>^a  department 

including  the  common  divisions  of  Statics  (things  stationary  or  a( 
rest,)  and  DYpuncs  (what  relates  to  force  or  power,) 

PART  II. 

PHBNOMBNA  OF  SOLIDS. 

The  four  troths  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  state  and  motion  among  solid 
bodies: — a  department  called,  in  a  restricted  sense,  Mechanics,  (from  the 
Greek  word  signifying  a  tmuhme,) 

PART  ni. 

PHENOMENA  OP  FLUIDS. 

The  troths  explaining  the  peculiarities  of  state  and  motion  among  fltdd 
bodies: — a  department  called  Htdrodynamics  (from  Greek  words  signifying 
wDoUr  vad  force.) 
Section 

1.  Htdhostatics  (water  at  rest  or  in  equilibrium,) 

3.  Pneumatics  (a%r phenomena,) 

8.  Htdrauucs  {water  or  fluid  in  motion,) 

4.  Acoustics  {phenomena  af  sound  and  hearing.) 

PART  IV. 

PHENOMENA  OF  IMPONDERABLE  SUBSTANCES. 

The  troths  aiding  to  explain  the  more  recondite  phenomena  of  Imponde- 
rable Substances,  under  the  heads  of 
Section 

1.  Heat  or  Cdbric. 

2.  Light  or  Optics. 

PART  V. 

ANIMAL  AND  MEDIOAL  PHYSICS. 

In  this  part  will  be  ranged  the  most  interesting  illustrations  afforded  by  the 
animal  economy,  constituting — ^Animal  and  Medical  physics. 

As  no  man  ean  well  understand  a  subject  of  which  he  does  not  carry  a  dis- 
tinct  outline  in  his  mind,  it  is  recommended  to  the  reader  of  this  work  to 
study  the  general  synopsis^  and  the  analysis  placed  at  the  heads  of  the  chap' 
ters  and  sections^  until  the  memory  be  well  impressed  with  them. 
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PART   I. 


THE  FOUR  FUH»AnHTAL  TRUTHS  MINDTELT  EXAMINBD,  AND  USED  TO  EXPLAIN 
OENERALIrT,  FIRST,  THE  NATITRB  OR  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  HATBRIAI.  MASSES 
WHICH  COHPOSE  THE  UNIVERSE,  AND  8EOOND|«Y«  THE  MOTIONS  OR  FHSNO* 
XENA  GOING  ON  AMONG  THEM. 


SECTION  L— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  MASSES, 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

7%6  vinbk  universe  is  built  up  of  very  mimUe  indestructMe  atoms  caBed 
matter,  wMch,  by  mutual  attraction,  cohere  or  i^g  together  in  masBtn 
of  various  form  and  magnitude.  The  atom^  are  more  or  less  aj^rm* 
matedf  according  to  the  quantity  or  repulsion  of  heat  among  them,  and 
hence  arise  the  three  remarkable  forms  in  the  masses,  of  solid,  liquid  and 
air,  which  mutually  change  into  each  other  with  change  in  the  quantity 

'  of  heat.  Certain  modifications  of  detraction  and  rejmlnon  produce  the 
subordinate  peculiarities  ofstaU  called  crystal^  dense^  Aard^  elastic^  brittkf 
malleable,  ductile  and  tenadoue. 


«« Mnuie  Indestructible  Atomb.''* 

That  the  smallest  portion  of  any  substance  which  the  human  eye  can  per* 
ceiye,  is  still  a  mass  of  many  ultimate  atoms  or  particles,  which  may  be 
separated  Irom  each  other,  or  newly  arran^d,  but  which  cannot  indindu- 
ally  be  hurt  or  destroyed,  is  deduced  from  such  facts  as  the  followipg : 

A  particle  of  powdered  marble,  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  still  ap- 
fern  to  the  mioroscope  a  block  aufloeptible  of  indefinite  divisioai  aodi  when 
tt  is  broken  by  fit  instromenls,  ontil  tbc  mierosoope  cm  htfdly  discover  the 
separate  parctcles  of  the  fine  powder,  these  may  be  yet  fartbor  divided,  by 
solution  in  an  acid ;  the  whole  tecoming  4ien  absobitely  inviubfe,  as  part  of 
a  transparent  liquid. 

A  small  mass  of  gold  may  be  hammered  into  thin  leaf,  or  drawn  into  fine 
wire,  or  cut  into  almost  invisible  parts,  or  liquefied  in  a  crucible,  or  dissolved 
in  an  acid,  or  dissipated  by  intense  heat  into  vapour ;  yet,  after  any  and  all  of 
these  changes,  the  atoms  can  be  collected  again  to  form  the  original  mass  of 
gold,  without  the  slightest  diminution  or  change.    And  all  the  substances  or 

*  The  different  hetdi  or  titles,  vhieh  appear  dim,  throughoot  the  work,  between  inTerted 
eommai,  are  Uie  loecestire  portion!  of  the  JtuUtftU,  detaehed  for  teparate  eontideraUon. 
The  reader  if  particularly  requested  to  re-pemie  the  analyiii  at  the  sereral  interraptioni, 
that  he  may  have  oonstantly  before  him  that  elear  view  of  the  mneral  relatione  among  the 
different  parts  of  the  sabjeeC,  whieh  is  enential  to  a  perfect  nnderstanding  of  it 
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dements  of  which  oar  globe  is  composed,  may  thus  be  cat»  torn,  braiaedy 
ground,  &c,  a  thooaand  and  a  thousand  times,  but  are  always  recoverable  as 
perfect  as  at  first. 

And,  with  respect  to  delicate  combinations  of  these  elements,  such  as  exist 
in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  although  it  be  beyond  human  art,  originally 
to  produce,  or  even  closely  to  imitate  many  of  them — ^for  we  cannot  build  up 
a  feather  or  a  rose— still,  in  their  decomposition  and  apparent  destruction,  the 
accomplished  chemist  of  the  present  day  does  not  lose  a  single  atom.  The 
coal  which  bums  in  his  apparatus,  until  only  a  little  ash  remains  behind,  or 
the  wax*taper  which  seems  to  vanish  altogether  in  flame,  or  the  portion  of 
animal  flesh  which  putrefies,  and  gradually  dries  up  and  disappears— present 
to  OS  phenomena  which  are  now  proved  to  be  only  changes  of  connection 
and  arrangement  among  the  indestructible  ultimate  atoms;  and  the  chemist 
can  offer  all  the  elements  again,  mixed  or  separate,  as  desired,  for  any  of  the 
useful  purposes  to  which  they  are  severally  applicable.  When  the  funeral  piles 
of  the  ancients,  with  their  charge  of  human  remains,  appeared  to  be  wholly 
consumed,  and  left  the  idea  with  survivors  that  no  base  use  could  be  made,  in 
after  time,  of  what  had  been  the  material  dwelling  of  a  noble  or  beloved  spi- 
rit, the  flames  had  only,  as  it  were,  scattered  the  enduring  blocks  of  which  a 
former  edifice  had  been  constructed,  but  which  were  soon  to  serve  again  in 
new  eombinatievis. 

Facts,  to  be  stated  under  the  heads  of  *'  chemical  composition"  and  *<  crys- 
tal," will  prove,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  any  substance  must  be,  among 
themselves,  perfectly  similar. 

**Mtlmiie.**  (Read  the  Analysis  page  22.) 

The  following  are  interesting  particulars  in  the  arts  or  in  nature,  helping  the 
mind  to  conceive  how  minute  the  ultimate  atoms  of  matter  must  be. 

CMdbeaters,  by  hammering,  reduce  gold  to  leaves  so  thin,  thai  360,000 
flUMt  be  laid  upon  one  another  to  prodnoe  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  They 
are  so  thin,  that  if  formed  into  a  book,  1,800  would  occupy  only  the  space  of 
ft  sio^  leaf  of  common  paper ;  and  an  octavo  volome  an  Inch  thick  would 
have  as  many  pages  as  the  books  of  a  well-stocked  ordinary  library  contain* 
log  1300  vdmnes  of  400  pages  eaeh;  yet  fliose  leaves  are  perfect,  or  free 
hom  holes,  so  that  one  of  them  laid  upon  any  surfiuse,  as  in  gilding,  gives  the 
ftppeaimnce  of  solid  gold. 

Still  thinner  than  this  is  the  coating  of  gold,  upon  the  silver  wire  of  what 
k  etUed  cold  lace ;  and  we  know  not  that  such  coating  is  of  only  one  atom 
thick.  If  we  place  a  piece  of  this  wive  in  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  mssolve  ^e 
aiver  within,  the  gold  ooating  remains  as  a  metallic  tube  of  exquisite  tenuity. 

Platinum  can  l^  drawn  into  wire  much  finer  than  human  hair. 

A  grain  of  bbe  vitriol  or  carmine,  will  tinge  a  gallon  of  water,  so  that  in 
etwy  drop  the  colour  may  be  perceived. 

A  grain  of  mask  will  scent  a  room  for  twenty  years,  and  will  have  lost 
tat  Uitle  of  its  weight. 

The  earrion  crow  seems  to  smell  its  food  at  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

The  thnad  of  the  silk-worm  is  so  small,  that  many  folds  have  to  be 
twisted  together  to  form  our  finest  sewing  thread ;  but  that  of  the  spider  is 
smaller  stm,  for  two  drachms  of  it  by  weight  would  reach  from  London  to 
Edtnbargfa,  or  400  miles. 

in  the  mik  of  a  cod-fish,  or  in  water  in  which  certain  vegetables  have 
been  infused,  the  microscope  diseevem  animaknles,  of  wbidi  many  thoa« 
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sands  together  do  not  equal  in  balk  a  grain  of  sand ;  yet  these  ha?e  their 
blood  and  other  subordinate  parts  like  larger  animals ;  and,  indeed,  nature, 
with  a  singular  prodigality,  has  supplied  many  of  them  with  organs  as  com- 
plex as  those  of  the  whale  or  elephant.  Now  the  body  of  an  animalcule 
consists  of  the  same  elementary  subtitances,  or  ultimate  atoms,  as  the  body 
of  man  himself.  In  a  single  pound  of  matter,  it  thus  appears,  that  there 
may  be  more  living  creatures  than  of  human  beings  on  the  face  of  this  globe. 
What  scenes  has  the  microscope  laid  open  to  the  admiration  of  the  philoso* 
phic  inquirer ! 

Water,  mercury,  sulphur,  or,  in  general,  any  substance,  when  sufficiently 
heated,  rises  as  invisible  vapour  or  gas:  in  other  words,  is  made  to  assume 
the  aeriform  state.  Great  heat,  therefore,  would  cause  the  whole  of  the  ma- 
terial universe  to  disappear,  the  previously  most  solid  bodies  becoming  as 
invisible  and  impalpable  as  the  air  we  breathe.  Utter  annihilation  would 
seem  but  one  stage  beyond  this. 

"  M^aterr 

The  inconceivable  minuteness  of  ultimate  atoms,  as  shown  above,  has  led 
some  inquirers  to  doubt  whether  there  really  be  matter'^  that  is  to  say, 
whether  what  we  call  substance  or  matter  have  existence  or  not.  In  answer 
to  this,  it  has  been  usual  to  adduce,  besides  the  weights  of  the  substances, 
and  the  proofs  of  indestructibility  already  mentioned,  which  seem  conclusive, 
the  fact  that  every  kind  or  portion  of  matter  obstinately  occupies  some  space 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matter  from  that  particular  space.  This  occu- 
pancy of  space  is  the  simplest  and  most  complete  idea  which  we  have  of  ma- 
terial existence.  The  awkward  word  impenetrability  has  been  used  to  ex- 
press it,  with  reference  of  course  to  the  individual  atoms.  The  following 
are  elucidations : 

We  cannot  push  one  billiard-ball  into  the  substance  of  another,  and  then 
a  second  and  then,  a  third,  and  so  on ;  or  the  material  of  the  universe  might 
be  i^Morbed  in  a  point 

A  mass  of  iron  on  a  support  will  resist  the  weight  of  thousands  of  pounds 
kdd  upon  it  and  pressing  to  descend  into  its  place;  and  although  a  r&cy 
great  weiffht  might  crush  or  break  it  into  pieces,  still  one  particle  would  not 
be  annihilated.  In  a  forcing-pump,  or  in  Braham's  water-press,  millions  of 
pounds  cannot  push  the  piston  down,  unless  the  water  below  it  be  allowed 
to  escape. 

A  weight  laid  upon  bladders  fhll  of  air,  or  on  the  piston  handle  of  a  closed 
air-pump,  is  supported  in  the  same  manner. 

A  quantity  of  air  escaping  from  a  vessel  under  water  ascends  through  the 
water  as  a  bubble,  displacing  its  bulk  of  water  in  its  way* 

A  glass  tube,  left  open  at  bottom,  while  the  thumb  doses  the  top,  if 
pressed  from  air  into  water,  is  not  filled  with  water,  because  the  air  con- 
tained in  it  resists;  but  if  the  air  be  allowed  to  escape  by  removing  the 
thumb  from  the  top,  the  tube  becomes  filled  immediately  to  the  level  of  the 
water  around  it.  In  a  goblet  or  basin  pushed  into  water,  with  the  mouth 
downwards,  the  entrance  of  water  is  resisted  for  the  like  reason  ;  and  if  the 
goblet  be  inverted  over  a  floating  lighted  taper,  this  will  continue  to  float 
under  it,  and  to  bum  in  the  contained  air,  however  deep  in  the  water  it  may 
be  carried— «xhibitinff  the  curious  phenomenon  of  liflht  below  water,  and 
being  an  emblem  of  ue  Hying  inmate  of  a  diving  bell,  which  is  merely  a 
larger  goblet  holding  a  man  iiwtead  of  a  candle. 
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**  Mutual  Attfixctum,^*   (See  the  Andysis,  page  22.) 

Any  visible  mass  of  matter,  then,  as  of  metal,  salt,  sulphur,  &c.,  we 
know  to  be  really  a  collection  of  dust,  or  minute  atoms,  by  some  cause  made 
to  cohere  or  cling  together ;  yet  there  are  no  hooks  connecting  them,  nor 
nails,  nor  glue ;  and  the  connection  may  be  broken  a  thousand  times,  by 
processes  of  nature  or  art,  but  is  always  ready  to  take  place  again  ;  the  cause 
being  no  more  destroyed  in  any  case  by  interruption,  than  the  weight  of  a 
thing  is  destroyed  by  frequent  lifting  from  the  ground.  Now  the  cause  we 
know  not,  but  we  call  it  attraction.  The  phenomena  of  attraction  and  its 
contrary,  repulsion,  particularly  when  occurring  between  bodies  at  consider- 
able distances  from  each  other,  are  as  inexplicable  as  any  subjects  which 
the  human  mind  has  to  contemplate ;  but  the  manner  or  laws  of  the  pheno- 
mena are  now  well  understood.  The  general  nature  and  extensive  influence 
of  attraction  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  facts: 

Logs  of  wood  floating  in  a  pond,  or  ships  in  calm  water,  approach  each 
other,  and  afterwards  remain  in  contact.  When  the  floating  bodies  are  very 
•mail,  or  can  approach  very  near  to  each  other  at  the  water^s  edge — as  glass 
bnlbe  in  a  teacup— an  additional  force  is  called  into  play,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  **  capillary  attraction." 

The  wreck  of  a  ship,  in  a  smooth  sea  after  a  storm,  is  often  seen  gathered 
into  heaps. 

Two  bullets  or  plummets  suspended  by  strings  near  to  each  other,  are 
found  by  the  delicate  test  of  the  torsion  balance  (which  will  be  described 
afterwards)  to  attract  each  other,  and  therefore  not  to  hang  quite  perpendicu- 
lariy. 

A  plnmmet  suspended  near  the  side  of  a  mountain  inclines  towards  it,  in 
a  degree  proportioned  to  its  magnitude;  as  was  ascertained  by  tlie  well- 
known  trials  of  Dr.  Maskeleyne  near  the  mountain  Schehallion,  in  Scotland. 

And  the  reason  why  the  plummet  in  such  a  case  tends  much  more  strongly 
towards  the  earth  than  towards  the  hill,  is  only  that  the  earth  is  larger  than 
the  hill. 

At  New  South  Wales,  which  is  situated  on  our  globe  neariy  opposite  to 
England,  plummets  hang  and  fall  towards  the  centre  of  the  globe,  as  they 
do  here ;  so  that  in  respect  to  England,  they  are  hanging  and  falling  upwards, 
and  the  people  there,  like  flies  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  pane  of  glass,  are 
standing  with  their  feet  towards  us, — hence  called  our  antipodes.  Weight, 
therefore,  is  merely  general  attraction  acting  everywhere. 

But  it  is  owing  to  this  general  attraction  that  our  earth  itself  Is  a  globe  :— 
all  its  parts  being  drawn  towards  each  other,  that  is,  toward  a  common  centre, 
the  mass  assumes  the  spherical  or  rounded  form^ 

And  the  moon  also  is  round,  and  all  the  planets;  nay,  the  glorious  sun,  too, 
so  much  larger  than  these,  is  round; — suggesting  the  inference  that  all  must 
at  one  time  have  been  to  a  certain  degree  fluid,  and  that  all  are  subject  to  the 
same  law. 

Descending  again  to  the  earth  and  observing  minuter  masses,  we  have 
many  interesting  instances  of  roundness  from  the  same  cause ;  as-^the  parti- 
cles of  a  mist  or  fog  floating  in  air — these,  mutually  attracting  and  coalescing 
into  larger  drops,  and  so  forming  rain— dew-drops — water  trickling  on  a 
duck's  wing — the  tear  dropping  from  the  cheek— drops  of  laudanum — glo- 
bules of  mercury,  like  pure  silver  beads,  coalescing  when  near,  and  forminff 
larger  ones — melted  lead  allowed  to  rain  down  from  an  elevated  sieve,  and 
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by  cooling  as  it  descends  so  as  to  retain  the  form  of  its  Uqnid  drops,  becom- 
ing  the  spherical  shot-lead  of  the  sportsman,  Sic. 

The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  which  we  call  attraction,  acts 
at  all  distances. — The  moon,  though  240,000  miles  from  the  earth,  by  her 
attraction,  raises  the  water  of  our  ocean  under  her,  and  forms  what  we  call 
the  tide. — The  sun,  still  farther  off,  has  a  similar  influence ;  and  when  the 
sun  and  moon  act  in  the  same  direction,  we  have  the  spring  tides. — The 
planets,  so  distant  that  they  appear  to  us  little  wandering  points  in  the  heaven, 
yet,  by  their  attraction,  affect  the  motion  of  our  earth  in  her  orbit,  quickening 
it  when  she  is  approaching  them,  retarding  it  when  she  is  receding. 

The  attraction  is  greater  the  nearer  the  bodies  are  to  each  other;  as  the  light 
of  a  taper  is  more  intense  near  to  the  taper  than  at  a  distance. 

A  board  of  a  foot  square,  represented  in  ^g,  1  by  A  B,  at  a  certain  distance 
from  a  light,  supposed  at  C,  just  shadows  a  board  of  two  feet  square,  as  E 
D,  at  double  distance;  but  a  board  with  a  side  of  two  feet  has  four  times  as 
much  surface  as  a  board  with  a  side  of  one  foot,  for  it  is  not  only  twice  as 
high  or  long,  which  would  make  it  double,  but  twice  ae  broad  also,  which 


Fig.  1. 


makes  it  quadruple — as  a  globe  of  iwo  feet  in  diameter  requires  just  four 
times  as  much  paper  to  cover  it  as  a  globe  of  one  foot, — and  the  comer,  or 
fourth  part,  E  F,  of  the  larger  square  here  shown  is  just  equd  to  the  whol^ 
of  the  smaller  square  A  B.  Light,  therefore,  at  double  distance  from  its 
source,  being  spread  over  four  times  the  space,  has  only  one-fourth  of  the 
intensity;  and  for  a  similar  reason,  at  thrice  the  distance  it  has  only  a  nintli 
part,  at  four  times  a  sixteenth  part,  and  so  on.  Now  light,  heat,  attraction, 
sound,  and,  indeed,  every  influence  from  a  central  point,  are  found  to  decrease 
in  the  proportion  here  illustrated,  viz.,  as  the  surface  of  squares  which  shadow 
one  another  increases.  The  technical  expression  is,  ^^the  intensity  is  inr 
versely  as  the  square  of  the  distance;**  (the  distances  being  estimated  from 
the  centres  of  attraction  or  radiation)  or  one-fourth  part  as  strong  at  double 
distance,  four  times  as  strong  at  half  distance,  and  in  a  corresponding  manner 
for  all  other  distances. 

Accordingly,  what  weighs  1,000  lbs.  at  the  sea-shore,  weighs  Ave  lbs.  less 
at  the  top  of  a  mountain  of  a  certain  height,  or  when  raised  in  a  balloon— as 
is  proved  experimentally  by  a  spring  balance,  or  other  means ; — and  at  the 
distance  of  the  moon,  the  weight,  or  force  towards  the  earth,  of  1,000  lbs.,  is 
diminished  to  five  ounces,  as  is  proved  by  astronomical  tests. 

Attraction  has  received  diflferent  names  as  it  is  found  acting  under  diflTerent 
circumstances.  The  chief  distinctions  are  Gravitation,  Cohesion,  CapU- 
lary  and  Chemical  iUtractions, 

Gravitation  is  the  name  given  to  it  when  acting  at  sensible  distances,  as  in 
the  cases  of  the  moon  lifting  the  tides— the  sun  and  earth  attracting  each 
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stone  fidling,  toe.    Most  of  the  ftcUr  ewutemtod  at  page  26« 
bekmg  to  tiiii  hmL 

Cokuion  is  the  Dane'giren,  when  it  is  acting  at  very  short  distances*  as  in 
keeping  the  atoms  of  a  mats  together. 

It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  it  cannot  he  the  same  cause  which  draws 
a  piece  of  iron  to  the  earth  with  the  moderate  force  called  its  weight,  and 
which  maintains  the  constituent  atoms  of  the  iron  in  such  strong  cohesion; 
but  when  we  recollect  that  attraction  is  stronger  as  the  suhstances  are  nearer 
to  each  other,  the  difficulty  is  met.  Atoms  very  nearly  in  contact  may  be  a 
million  times  nearer  to  eadi  other  than  when  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart, 
and  therefore  when  the  heat  among  the  atoms  of  any  mass  aUows  them  to 
tpproaeh  very  near,  they  should  attract  mutually  wiUi  great  force. 

If,  then,  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  were  not  in  general  so  very  rough  and 
irregular,  that,  when  applied  to  each  other,  they  can  touch  only  in  a  few 
points  of  the  million,  perhaps,  which  each  surface  contains,  bodies  would 
be  invariably  sticking  together  or  cohering  by  any  accidental  contact.  The 
effect  of  artificially  smoothing  the  touching  surfaces  is  seen  in  the  following 
examples  :-*we  may  remark,  however,  that  besides  irregularity  of  surface, 
there  is  another  reason,  explained  a  little  farther  on,  which  prevents  the 
cohesion. 

Similar  portions  being  cut  off  with  a  clean  knife  from  two  leaden  bullets, 
and  the  fre^  surfaces  being  brought  into  contact  with  a  slight  turning  pros* 
sure,  the  bullets  cohere,  almost  as  if  they  had  been  origii^y  cast  in  one 
piece. 

Fresh-cut  surfaces  of  India-rubber  or  caoutchouc  cohere  in  a  similar  way. 
We  may  hence  make  elastic  air-tight  tubes,  by  cutting  off  the  edges  of  a  strip 
of  India-rubber  and  bringing  the  cut  surfaces  into  contact  by  winding  the  strip 
spirally  round  any  small  r<Ml  or  cylinder,  and  fixing  it  there  for  a  time  with 
tape  or  cord. 

Two  pieces  of  perfectly  smooth  plate  glass  or  marble,  laid  upon  each  other, 
adhere  with  great  force :  and  so  indeed  do  most  well-polished  flat  surfaces. 

Cohesion  between  a  solid  and  liquid,  and  between  the  particles  of  a  liquid 
among  themtelves,  is  seen  in  the  following  instances. 

A  fiat  piece  of  glass,  balanced  at  the  end  of  a  weighing  beam,  and  then 
allowed  to  come  into  contact  with  water,  adheres  to  the  water,  and  with 
much  more  force  than  the  weight  of  water  remaining  upon  it  when  again 
forcibly  raised.  If  there  were  not  cohesion  or  attraction  of  the  water  par- 
fides  amonff  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  glass,  the  latter  could  only  be 
held  down  by  the  weight  of  the  water  which  directly  adhered  to  it.  In 
pouring  water  from  a  mug  or  botde-Iip,  the  water  does  not  at  once  fall  per- 
pendicular, but  runs  down  along  the  inclined  outside  of  the  vessel ;  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  attraction  between  this  and  the  water;  hence  the  dif- 
ficulty of  pouring  from  a  vessel  which  has  not  a  projecting  lip. 

The  particles  of  water  cohere  among  themselves  in  a  decree  which 
causes  small  needles  genUy  laid  on  the  surface  to  float  :-*the  weight  of  the 
needles  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  water  sur^e. 

For  the  same  reason  many  light  insects  can  walk  upon  the  surface  of  wa- 
ter without  being  wetted. 

It  is  chiefly  the  different  force  of  the  attraction  of  cohesion  in  different 
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liqaidy  thM  caofei  their  drops  or  gutts  from  the  lip  of  a  phial  to  be  of  different 
maffnitiide.  Sixty  drops  of  water  fill  the  same  measure  as  100  drops  of 
laudanum  from  a  lip  of  the  same  size. 

In  a  larger  mass  of  liquid,  the  attraction  which,  if  acting  alone,  w^ld 
draw  the  particles  into  the  form  of  a  distinct  globe,  yields  to  that  which 
draws  them  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  ^erefore  the  liquid  assumes, 
more  or  less  completely,  what  is  called  the  level  surface,  that  is  to  say,  a 
surface  corresponding  with  the  general  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

Attraction  is  called  aqnllary  when  it  acts  between  a  liquid  and  the  interior 
of  a  solid,  which  is  tubular  or  porous^ 

When  an  open  glasd  tube  is  partially  immersed  in  water,  the  water  within 
it  stands  above  the  level  of  that  on  the  outside;  and  the  difference  of  level 
is  greater  as  the  tube  is  less,  because  in  small  tubes,  the  glass  all  round 
being  nearer  to  the  raised  water,  attracts  it  qnore  powerfully. 

Between  two  plates  of  glass  standing  near  to  each  other,  with  their  lower 
edges  in  water,  a  similar  rising  of  water  will  occur;  and  if  they  are  closer 
at  one  perpendicular  edge  than  at  the  other,  the  surface  of  the  suspendc  d 
water  will  be  higher  there.  The  two  plates  of  glass  in  such  a  case  are 
found  to  be  drawn  towards  each  other  by  the  interposed  waters  with  a  certain 
force  as  happens  also  to  glass  beads,  or  other  small  bodies,  floating  in  water 
with  their  surfaces  so  near  to  each  other  at  the  water's  edge,  that  the  water 
may  rise  between  them, — and  the  nearer  they  approach,  the  higher  the  wa- 
ter rises,  and  the  more  strongly  it  attracts. 

Water,  ink  or  oil,  coming  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  a  book,  is  rapidly 
absorbed  far  inwards  among  the  leaves. 

A  piece  of  sponge  or  a  lump  of  sugar  touchmg  water  by  its  lowest  comer, 
soon  becomes  moistened  throughout. 

The  wick  of  a  lamp  lifU  the  oil  to  supply  the  flame,  from  two  to  three 
inches  below  it. 

A  mass  of  cotton  thread  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  glass  from  the  water 
within  it  will  empty  it  as  a  syphon  would.  A  towel  will  empty  a  basin  of 
water  in  the  same  way. 

Dry  wedges  of  wood  driven  into  a  groove  formed  round  a  pillar  of  stone, 
on  being  moistened,  will  swell  so  as  to  rive  off  the  portion  from  the  block. 
In  some  quarries  of  Germany,  mill-stones  are  thus  cut  from  the  rock. 

An  immense  weight  or  mass  suspended  by  a  dry  rope  may  be  raised  a 
little  way,  by  merely  wetting  the  rope ; — the  moisture  imbibed  by  capillary 
attraction  into  the  substance  of  the  rope  causes  it  to  swell  laterally,  and  to 
become  shorter. 

At  one  time,  the  small  vessels  of  vegetables  were  supposed  to  raise  the  sap 
from  the  roots,  by  capillary  attraction  ;  but  this  is  known  now  to  be  chiefly 
an  action  of  vegetable  life. 

Attraction  has  received  the  name  of  chemical  attraction,  or  affinity,  when 
it  unites  the  atoms  of  two  or  more  distinct  substances  into  one  perfect 
compound. 

There  are  about  fifty  substances  in  nature  which  appear,  in  the  present 
state  of  science,  distinct  from  each  other,  and«  are  therefore  called  htnd$  of 
matter :  such  as  the  various  metals,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  ^.;  but  whether 
these  are  in  truth,  originally  and  essentially  different  or  are  only  one  simple 
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primofdial  matter*  modified  by  circumstances  as  yet  anknown  to  ds,  we 
cannot  at  present  positively  determiDe.  Diamond  and  pore  black  carbon 
are  the  same  substance  only  with  different  arrangement  of  atoms ;  and  steel, 
which  in  the  soft  state  the  graver  cuts  as  it  would  copper  or  silver,  is  exactly 
the  same  substance  as  when,  aAer  being  tempered  by  heating  and  sudden 
cooling,  it  has  become  as  hard  nearly  as  diamond  itself.  Yet  these  differences 
are  more  striking  than  appear  between  some  substances,  which  we  now  ac- 
count essentially  distinct 

It  is  found,  however,  that  the  atoms  of  what  we  call  different  substances 
will  not  cohere  and  unite  indifferently,  to  form  masses,  as  atoms  of  the  same 
kind  do, — there  being  singular  preferences  and  dislikes  among  them,  if  it 
may  be  so  expressed,  or  affinities  as  the  chemists  term  it ;  and  when  atoms 
of  two  kinds  do  combine,  the  resulting  compound  generally  loses  all  resem- 
blance to  either  of  the  elements. — ^Tbus : 

Sulphuric  acid  will  unite  with  copper  and  form  a  beautiful  translucent  blue 
salt ;  with  iron  it  will  form  a  green  salt ;  and  if  a  piece  of  iron  be  thrown 
into  a  sdution  of  the  copper  salt,  the  acid  will  immediately  let  fall  the  cop- 
per, and  take  up  or  dissolve  the  iron. — Sulphuric  acid  will  not  unite  with  or 
dissolve  gold  at  all. — Quicksilver  and  sulphur  unite  in  certain  proportions  and 
form  the  paint  called  vermilion :  in  other  proportions  they  form  the  black  mass 
called  Ediiops  Mineral.— Lead  with  oxygen  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere  or 
other  source,  forms  what  is  called  red  lead,  used  by  painters. — Sea-sand  or 
flint,  and  the  substance  called  soda,  when  heated  together,  unite  and  form  that 
most  useful  substance  called  g]ass.*^ertain  proportions  of  sulphur  and  of 
iron  combine  and  produce  those  beautiful  cubes  of  pyrites  or  gold-like  metal 
which  are  seen  in  slate.  Chemical  attraction  operating  thus,  does  not,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  interfere  with  general  attraction  or  gravity,  for  every  chemical 
compound  weighs  just  as  much  as  its  elements  taken  separately. 

llie  history  and  classification  of  such  facts  connected  with  the  combina- 
tions and  analysis  of  different  substances,  constitute  the  science  of  chemistry, 
so  attractive  and  so  useful.  It  explains  how  the  fifty  kinds  of  matter  above 
aDuded  to,  by  variously  combining,  form  the  endless  diversity  of  bodies  which 
constitute,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  been  explored,  the  mass  of  our  globe.  The 
reasons  of  these  various  modifications  of  attraction  are  yet  much  hidden 
from  us. 

It  is  a  remarkable  truth,  that  when  different  substances  combine  in  the  way 
now  described,  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  always  uniform,  and 
such  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  for  every  atom  present,  of  one  substance, 
there  is  exacdy  one,  or  two,  or  three,  k>c.  of  the  other;  so  that,  if  there  be 
ten  atoms  of  one  substance,  there  are  exacdy  ten,  or  twenty,  &e.  of  the  other, 
bat  never  an  intermediate  number,  as  18  or  28  to  10,  for  then  a  particle  of 
the  compound  would  consist  of  one  atom  of  the  first,  and  of  one  and  three- 
tenths,  or  two  and  three-tenths,  iic,  of  the  second  substance,  an  absurdity  if 
the  atom  be  indivisible.  For  instance,  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  quick- 
silver, which  weigh  twenty-five  grains,  combine  with  a  certain  number  of  atoms 
of  sulphur,  weighing  two  grains,  and  form  a  black  compound  called  Ethiops 
Mineral,  or  blac^  sulphuret  of  mercury;  and  if  a  little  more  of  either  ingre- 
dient be  added,  it  lies  as  a  foreign  mixture  in  the  sulphuret  of  mercury;  but  if 
JQst  as  much  more  sulphur  be  added  as  at  first,  so  that  there  may  be  two  atoms 
of  it,  instead  of  one,  in  every  particle  of  the  compound,  a  perfect  combination 
of  tiM  whole  will  take  place,  and  a  new  substance  will  appear  which  we  call 
vermilion.  Many  elementary  substances  will  only  unite  with  each  other  in 
one  proportion,  so  that  any  two  such  substances  form  only  one  compound : 
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but  others  anhe  in  sereral  prop0rtion«»  to  thM  sereml  distniot  compotitidi 
trise  out  of  the  ratne  two  deoients. ' 

It  thds  appears,  that  although  we  do  not  know  the  exact  number  of  atoms 
in  a  given  quantity  of  any  sob8tance>— whether,  for  instanoe,  a  grain  of  suU 
phuret  of  mercury  has  more  or  less  than  a  million  of  them ;  still,  as  we  know 
that  in  that  grain  there  are  just  as  many  atoms  of  sulphur  as  of  mercury,  and 
that  the  weight  of  the  whole  sulphur  to  that  of  the  whole  mmvury  is  as  two 
to  twenty-five,  we  know  that  the  single  atoms  must  have  the  same  relation^ 
or  that  the  atom  of  mercury  is  iSi  times  as  heavy  a»  that  of  sulphur. 

Tables  have  been  formed  exhibiting  the  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  of 
different  substances ;  and  the  number  standing  opposite  to  each  substance  is 
called  its  chemical  eguttMi^ent,— *that  is  to  say,  the  weight  of  its  atom  in  nelSK 
tion  to  the  weight  of  the  atom  of  some  other  substance  chosen  as  a  standard; 
The  equivalent  of  a  compound  substance  depends  of  course  both  on  the  eqni* 
valents  of  the  ingredients,  and  on  the  number  of  atOme  existing  in  one  inte- 
grant particle  of  the  compounds 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  atom  of  vermilion,  or  of  any  other  com-* 
pound,  for  the  ultimate  molecule  or  particle  must  contain  at  least  one  atom  of 
the  respective  ingredients. 

The  facts  of  the  pecpliarities  and  constancy  of  chemical  unions  are  among 
the  strongest  arguments  for  the  existence  of  similar  ultimate  atoms* 

Besides  the  simple  cases  of  attraction  now  explained,  there  are  two  curious 
modifications,  called  electrical  and  magnetical  attractions,  which,  from 
their  peculiarities,  are  reserved  for  consideration  in  a  future  division  of 
this  work. 

*^ Atoms  are  more  or  less  dose^  according  to  the  quantity  or  Repulsion  of 
heat  among  them;  hence  the  forms  of  solid,  Jtuidf  air,  4"^"  (Read  the 
Analysis,  p.  22.) 

Were  there  in  the  universe  only  atoms  and  attraction,  as  hitherto  ex« 
plained,  the  whole  material  of  creation  would  rush  into  close  contact,  forming 
one  huge  solid  mass  of  stillness  and  death.  But  there  is  also  heat  or  caloric* 
which  counteracts  attraction,  and  singulariy  modifies  the  results.  It  has  been 
described  by  some  as  a  most  subtile  fiuid,  pervading  all  things,  somewhat  as 
water  pervades  a  sponge ;  others  have  accounted  it  merely  a  vibration  among 
the  atoms.  The  truUi  is,  that  we  know  little  more  of  heat  as  a  cause  ^ 
repulsion  than  of  gravity  as  a  ca«!k8e  of  attiraotion :  but  we  can  study  and  das* 
sifv  most  accurately  the  phenomena  of  both. 

When  a  continued  addition  of  heat  is  made  to  any  body,  it  gradually  in- 
creases the  mutual  distance  of  the  constituent  atoms,  or  dilates  the  body.  A 
solid  thus  is  first  enlarged  and  softened;  then  melted  or  fused,  that  is  to  say* 
reduced  to  the  state  of  liquid,  as  the  cohesive  attraction  is  overcome ;  and 
lastly,  the  atoms  are  repelled  to  still  greater  distances,  so  that  the  subsUnce 
is  converted  into  elastic  fiuid  or  air.  Abstraction  of  heat  fVom  such  air  cause* 
return  of  states  in  the  reverse  ord^. 

Thus  ice  when  heated  becomes  water,  and  the  water  when  farther  heated 
becomes  steam :  the  steam  when  cooled  again  becomes  water  as  before,  and 
the  water  when  cooled  becomes  ice.  Ice,  watcT  and  steam,  therefore,  are 
three  forms  or  states  of  the  same  substance— one  of  the  most  common  in 
nature,  being  the  material  of  the  ocean. 

Other  substances  «re  similariy  affected  by  heat,  but  as  all  have  different 
relations  to  it,  some  requiring  much  for  liquefaction,  and  some  very  little,  we 
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hxwe  that  beattttfol  variety  of  solid*,  liquidv  and  airs^  wliieb  conatitatea  our 
MEtemal  iiatura. 

DUaMum^'^K  rod  of  iron,  which,  when  cold,  will  paaa  through  a  certain 
opening,  and  will  lie  lenffthwise  between  two  fixed  points,  when  heated,  be- 
cornea  too  thick  and  too  long  to  do  either. — For  accurate  menauration,  there- 
fore, foda  or  ch«ns  used  aa  tlie  measure,  must  either  beat  a  given  temperature^ 
or  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference. 

The  waUa  of  a  building,  under  the  pressure  of  a  heavy  roof,  had  begun  to 
balge  out  ao  aa  to  threaten  its  stability.  No  force  tried  waa  sufficient  to  re* 
atore  them  to  perpendicularity,  until  the  idea  occurred  of  using  the  contracting 
force  of  cooling  iron.  The  opposite  walls  were  then  connected  by  a  number 
of  iron  bars,  passing  through  both,  and  having  nuts  to  screw  close  to  the  wall, 
upon  their  projecting  ends,  of  which  bars  one-half  were  heated  at  a  time, 
vur.,  every  second  or  alternate  bar,  by  lamps  placed  under  them,  and  while 
lengthened  in  consequence,  and  projecting  farther  beyond  the  wall,  their  nuts 
were  again  acrewed  dose  up ;  so  that,  on  cooling  and  contracting,  they  pulled 
the  waU  in  a  degree  back  to  its  place.  The  nuts  of  the  second  set  of  bars 
being  then  acrewed  home,  the  other  were  a(3fain  heated,  and  advanced  the 
object  aa  much  as  the  first ;  and  so  on,  untH  the  object  waa  accomplished. 

The  iron  rim  of  a  coach  wheel,  when  heated,  goes  on  loosely  and  eaeily, 
bst  when  afterwards  cooled,  it  binda  the  wheel  mo^  tightly,  giving  remark- 
able firmneaa  and  strength. 

Iron  hoops  on  masts  and  caaks  are  made  to  bind  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  common  thermometer  for  measuring  degrees  of  heat,  is  a  glaas  bulb, 
filled  with  mercury  or  other  fluid,  and  having  a  narrow  tube  rising  from  iu 
into  which  the  fluid,  on  being  expanded  by  heat,  ascends,  and  so  marka  the 
degree. 

A  bladder  not  quite  full  of  oold  air,  on  being  heated,  becomea  tense,  and  if 
weak,  may  even  be  btirst. 

Liquid  €tnd  <^f.— A  piece  of  gold,  lead,  pitch,  ice,  sulphur,  or  of  other 
thing,  if  sufiioiently  heated,  melta  or  becomes  liquid ;  each  substance,  how- 
ever, requiring  a  diflTerent  degree  of  heat — ^gold  requires  5,000  degrees,  lead 
600,  ice  32,  and  so  forth ;  and  if  the  heating  be  afierwards  continued,  moal 
things  at  certain  higher  temperatures  suddenly  expand  again  to  many  timea 
the  liquid  volume,  and  become  aeriform  fluids. 

The  conversion  of  water  into  steam  is  familiarly  known  to  all.  One  pint 
of  water  driven  off  aa  ateam  from  the  boiler  of  a  low-pressure  steam-engine, 
fiUa  a  space  of  nearly  2,000  pints,  and  raisea  the  piston  through  this,  with  a 
forte  of  many  thousands  of  pounds :  it  immediately  afterwards  appears  again 
ID  the  cold  condenser  as  a  pint  of  water. 

Six  times  as  much  heat  is  required  to  convert  a  pint  of  water  into  ateam, 
as  to  raiae  it  firom  an  ordinary  temperature  to  that  of  boiling;  but  the  steam, 
by  occupying  nearly  2,000  times  the  space  of  the  water,  proves  that  heat 
merely  produces  a  repulsion  among  the  particles,  and  by  no  means  fills  up 
Ifae  iDteratiees.  The  steam  rising  from  boiling  water  does  not  appear  to  the 
Ihennometer  hotter  than  the  water  itself;  and  hence  it  waa  that  Dr.  Black, 
whose  genius  shad  so  much  light  on  this  part  of  knowledge,  gave  the  exceaa 
of  heat  the  name  of  latent  heat. 

The  latent  heat  of  common  air  is  made  sensible  in  the  mateh  eyringe.  In 
this,  which  is  close  at  the  bottom,  the  piston  is  driven  down  quickly  and 
atrongly,  ao  as  to  compress  very  much  the  air  which  ia  underneath  it,  and  the 
beat  Uien  condensed  with  die  air  is  sufiiciently  intense  to  light  a  email  piece 
of  tinder  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston. 
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Not  only  are  •fnrits,  aethera,  oilsy  4z;c,  conyertible,  as  water  is  into  aeriform 
fluid,  but  also  sulphur,  phosphorus,  mercury,  and,  indeed,  all  the  metals  and 
elementary  substances ; — some  of  them,  however,  requiring  heats  of  great 
intensity. 

The  varieties  of  form,  then,  in  the  bodies  on  the  face  of  this  earth,  may  be 
considered  accidental,  as  dependent  on  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  do 
not  mark  the  permanent  nature  of  the  substances. 

In  the  planet  Mercury,  which  is  near  the  sun,  resin,  tallow,  wax,  and  many 
yegetable  substances  deemed  by  us  naturally  solid,  would  all  be  liquid,  as  oil 
is  with  us ;  and  a  certain  mixture  of  tin,  zinc  and  lead,  which  with  us  is  solid 
at  common  temperatures,  but  melts  in  boiling  water,  would  there  be  always 
liquid  like  our  quicksilver.  Our  water,  oils,  and  spirits,  would  there  be  in  a 
state  of  steam  or  air,  and  could  not  be  known  as  liquids,  except  by  cooling 
processes  and  compression,  such  as  we  have  lately  learned  to  use  for  reduc- 
ing our  different  airs  to  the  form  of  liquids. 

Again,  in  the  cold  planet  Herschel,  which  is  nineteen  times  farther  from 
the  sun  than  our  earth  is,  water*  if  it  exist,  can  be  known  only  as  rock  crys- 
tal, which  fire  would  have  to  melt  as  it  does  glass  with  us:  our  oils  would  be 
as  butters  or  resins,  and  quicksilver  might  be  hammered  as  lead  or  silver  is 
with  us. 

On  our  own  earth,  near  the  equator,  common  sealing-wax  will  not  retain 
impressions  ;  butter  is  oil  in  the  day,  and  a  soft  solid  at  night ;  and  tallow 
candles  cannot  be  used.  And  near  our  pole,  in  winter,  the  quicksilver  from 
a  broken  thermometer  is  solid  metal ;  water  must  be  melted  by  fire  for  use ; 
oils  are  solid,  &c. 

To  judge,  Uien,  of  the  constitution  of  nature  ariffht,  we  must  always  take 
extended  surveys,  and  not  allow  prejudice  to  mislead  us,  as  it  did  that  Eastern 
potentate,  who  put  a  traveller  to  death  for  saying  he  had  visited  remote 
northern  countries,  where  water  was  sometimes  to  be  seen  solid  like  crystal* 
and  sometimes  white  and  fleecy,  like  feathers. — The  ancients  believed  Ihat 
there  were  just  four  elements  concerned  in  forming  our  globe,  with  all  upon 
it,  viz.,  earthy  water ^  air  and  fire.  What  a  contrast  between  former  and  pre- 
sent knowlege ! 

Septdsion  unthout  sensible  Heat. 

As  we  stated  in  a  former  paragraph  that,  besides  general  attraction,  under 
the  names  gravitation^  cohesion^  capUlary  and  chemical  attraction^  there  ate 
modifications  which  have  the  names  of  eUetrical  and  magnetical  attractions ; 
so  we  have  now  to  remark,  that,  besides  the  general  repulsion  of  heat  just 
described,  there  are  peculiarities  which  we  call  electrical  And  magn^ical  re- 
pulsions.  Whether  these  depend  altogether  on  different  causes,  or  are  only 
modifications  of  effect  from  the  same  cause,  we  cannot  yet  positively  decide. 

And  it  is  a  curious  fact  connected  with  the  subject,  that  there  seems  to  be  a 
film  of  repulsion,  so  to  express  it,  covering  the  general  surfaces  of  all  bodies, 
and  preventing  their  meeting  in  absolute  contact,  even  when  they  appear  to 
the  human  eye  so  to  meet  Were  it  not  for  this,  things  would  be  constantly 
approaching  so  closely  to  each  other,  that  they  would  stick  or  cohere,  in  a 
way  to  disturb  the  common  operations  of  nature.  The  following  facts  illus- 
trate this  superficial  repulsion,  and  the  means  which  art  uses  to  overcome  it 
for  particular  purposes. 

Newtpn  found  that  a  ball  of  glass*  or  a  watch-glass,  laid  upon  a  flat  surface 
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of  glaM,  does  not  really  touch  it  and  cannot  be  made  to  touch  it  by  a  force  of 
even  1,000  pounds  to  the  inch. 

In  like  manner,  when  glass,  stone,  porcelain,  or  indeed  almost  any  body 
is  broken,  we  cannot  make  the  parts  cohere  again  by  simply  pushing  them 
together  in  their  former  position.  Where  a'union.  therefore,  between  separate 
masses  is  desired,  we  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  various  artifices. 

^A  few  cases  in  which  cohesion  is  easily  afiected,  were  enumerated  at  page 
27:  the  following  are  other  instances  of  a  different  kind. 

Gold  leaf  laid  upon  clean  steel,  and  then  forcibly  struck  by  a  hammer, 
coheres  to  the  steel  and  gilds  it  permanently. 

But  iron  can  be  made  to  cohere  to  iron,  only  by  rendering  both  pieces  red 
hot  before  hammering: — the  process  is  called  welding.  Iron  and  platinum 
are  the  only  metals  that  can  be  welded. 

Tin  and  lead,  in  sheets,  pressed  together  between  the  strong  rollers  of  a 
flatting-mill,  cohere. 

The  other  metals  require  to  be  melted  before  the  superficial  repulsion  gives 
way  so  as  to  allow  separate  quantities  to  cohere  or  nm  into  one  mass.  It  is 
thus,  for  instance,  that  gold,  silver,  lead,  &c.,  are  treated. 

In  many  cases  the  substances  are  not  such  as  can  be  melted  (wood  or  mar- 
ble, for  instance,)  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  soft  glue  or  cement 
Cements  must  have  strong  attraction  for  both  substances,  and,  when  dry  or 
cool,  must  be  tenacious  in  themselves ;  solder,  paste,  common  glue,  mortar» 
&c.,  are  the  principal  substances  of  this  kind. 

<*  Certain  modificationa  of  attraction  produce  the  subordinate  states,  called 
crystal^  porouSf  dense,  ^c."     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  22.) 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  attraction,  in  causing  the  atoms  to 
cohere  so  as  to  form  solid  masses,  seems  not  to  act  equally  all  around  each 
atom,  but  between  certain  sides  or  parts  of  one,  and  corresponding  parts  of 
the  adjoining  one;  so  that  when  atoms  are  allowed  to  cohere  according  to 
their  natural  tendencies,  they  always  assume  a  certain  regular  arrangement 
and  form,  which  we  call  crystaline.  Because  in  this  circumstance  they  seem 
to  resemble  magnets,  which  attract  each  other  only  by  their  poles,  the  fact 
has  been  called  the  pcAxriij  of  atoms.  It  is  the  cause  of  several  of  the  pecu- 
liarities above  enumerated,  as  elasticity  &c. 

**  Cry$iaKzatian**  is  exemplified  in  the  following  particulars : 

Water  beginning  to  freeze,  shoots  delicate  needles  across  the  surface; 
these  thicken  and  interweave  until  the  whole  mass  has  become  solid,  but  the 
crystaline  arrangement  always  remains.  In  most  substances,  this  arrange- 
ment is  remarkably  proved,  by  the  forms  of  the  surfaces  left,  when  the  mass 
is  broken. 

Moisture,  freezing  on  the  window-pane  in  winter,  exhibits  a  beautiful  vari- 
ety of  arborescence. 

A  flake  of  snow,  viewed  in  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  as  symmetrically 
fonned  as  a  fern  l^f  or  a  swan's  feather. 

If  a  piece  of  copper  be  thrown  into  a  solution  of  silver  in  nitric  acid,  it  is 
preferred  by  the  acid  to  the  silver,  and  is  dissolved  accordingly:  the  silver  in 
the  mean  time,  during  its  precipitation  or  separation,  assumes  the  form  of  a 
sin|nlarly  beautiful  shrub  or  tree,  resting  on  the  remaining  copper  as  its  root. 
T^is  appearanee  is  called  the  arbor  DiansR. 

Any  metal  which  has  been  melted,  when  allowed  to  cool  again,  slowly  and 
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at  rest,  beeomes  soltd  first  oo  the  oatakle  of  the  maM.  If,  before  the  coolinr 
be  completed,  the  remaining  liquid  be  poured  from  within,  a  curioos  intemd 
erystaline  stnictme,  like  grotto  work,  is  seen*  What  ia  ealled  the  grain  of 
a  metal  is  the  result  of  this  orystalis^tion* 

Saltpetre,  giauber  sak,  copperas  (to  use  popular  names,)  or  any  other  of 
the  many  neutral  salts,  being  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  water  being  then 
allowed  slowly  to  evaporate,  reappears  in  beautiful  regular  crystals,  each  salt 
having  its  peculiar  fonns,  bounded  by  perfiectly  plane  md  polished  surfaces* 
If  any  such  crystal  be  broken  in  any  part,  the  broken  surface  appears  to  the 
microscope  as  if  regplar  layers  of  particles  had  been  disturbed,  (as  we  see  on 
a  larger  scale  in  a  broken  stack  of  bricks,  or  broken  pile  of  shot  in  a  battery 
vard,)  and  the  defect  of  the  crystal  will  he  exactly  filled  up  by  replacing  it 
m  the  evaporating  solution-— proving  that  the  ultimate  particles  are  all  of  the 
same  size. 

All  the  precious  stones  are  crystals,  and  can  be  well  cut  only  parallel  to 
their  natural  faces. 

The  basaltic  pillars  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Isle  of 
Stafia,  which  appears  like  a  |^rden  supported  on  magnificent  columns  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean,  are  natural  crystaline  arrangements  of  particles,  equaling 
in  regularity  and  beauty  any  human  work,  and  in  grandeur  so  far  surpassing 
even  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  (hat  superstitious  conjecture  naturally  supposed 
them  the  work  of  giant  architects. 

It  would  be  enoless  to  go  on  enumerating  crystaline  masses,  for  nature's 
forms  generally,  in  the  inanimate  creation,  as  well  as  in  organized  bodies,  are 
regular  and  symmetrical ;  and  what  we  see  on  earth  of  broken  continents, 
and  islandsv  and  rocks,  and  wild  Alpine  soenery,  are  the  efiects  of  subsequent 
conTulsions,  which  have  deranged  a  primitive  and  natural  order. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  employed  to  account  for  the  specific  forms  which 
different  crystaline  bodies  assume ;  but  the  subject  is  not  yet  reduced  to  a 
«tate  ^tting  it  to  be  a  part  of  this  elemenlary  study.  A  familiarity  wi^  the 
"various  figures  which  the  exact  Mcienee  of  meamrea  treats  of.  Is  required  in 
the  person  who  expects  to  pursue  it  with  pleasure  or  edv^itage.  The  facts  «re 
extremely  curtous^  and  the  scienliic  investigation  of  them  may  ultimately  give 
important  information  respecting  the  intimate  constitution  of  material  nature. 

'*PoitH«s.**— The  crossing  of  the  constituent  crystaline  needles  or  plates 
in  bodies,  causes  them  to  foe  porous  or  Aill  of  small  vacant  spaces.  In  some 
cases  these  are  visible  to  the  eye,  in  many  more  cases,  they  are  visible  to  the 
microscope,  and  in  all,  they  are  to  be  proved  in  some  way. 

Owing  to  the  porosity  arising  from  Ae  new  arrangement  of  atoms  of  solidi- 
fying, water  and  a  very  few  other  substances  become  more  bulky  in  the 
change  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state.  Water  then  dilates  with  such  force 
as  to  burst  the  strongest  vessds  which  art  can  provide,  and  in  winter  to  split 
even  rocks,  where  it  has  been  retained  in  their  crevices  ;«-freezing  water  thna 
curioQSly  producing  effects  which  surpass  those  of  exploding  gunpowder. 
This  agency  of  water  contributes  to  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  our  Alpine 
summits,  and  the  falling  of  their  destructive  fragments  into  the  valleys. 

The  stone  called  hydrophane  (agate)  is  opaque,  until  dipped  into  watev^ 
when  it  absorbs  into  its  pores  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  the  water,  and  after* 
wards  gives  passage  to  light. 

Into  crystalized  sugar,  and  various  stones,  much  water  witt  enter  without 
increasing  the  bulk. 

A  kind  of  sandstone,  suitably  shaped,  forms  an  exeeBent  filter  or  strainer 
for  water. 
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Pressure  will  force  water  thfoogh  die  pores  of  the  most  s^d  gold: — a^ 
was  seen  in  the  famous  Florentine  experiment,  where  a  hollow*  thick,  golden 
ball,  being  filled  with  water  and  squeezed,  to  try  the  compressibility  of  water, 
was  found  to  perspire  all  over. 

The  examples  of  porosity  in  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  are,  however,  the 
most  remarkable. 

Bone  is  a  tissue  of  cells  and  partitions,  as  little  solid  as  a  heap  of  empty 
packing-boxes. 

Wood  is  a  congeries  of  pardlel  tubes,  like  bundles  of  organ  pipes.— It  has 
htely  been  proposed  to  prepare  wood  for  certain  purposes,  as  for  making  the 
mat  wooden  pins  or  nails  used  in  ship-building,  by  sqoeeaing  it  to  half  its 
ttleral  bulk  between  very  strong  rollers,  and  thus  raakuig  its  density  approach 
«o  that  of  metal. 

A  piece  of  wood  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ocean,  and  exposed  to  the 
pressure  there,  has  its  pores  soon  filled  with  water,  and  becomes  nearly  as  heavy 
as  stone.  Thus  it  was  with  the  boat  of  a  whale-fishing  ship,  which  had  been 
dr^i;ged  far  under  water  by  a  whale,  and  which,  on  being  afterwards  drawn 
np,  was  supposed  by  the  crew  to  be  bringing  a  pieee  of  rook  with  it. 

A  piece  of  cork  in  a  strong  dose  glass  vessel  nearly  full  of  water,  may  be 
seen  floaUng  at  the  top;  but  if  more  water  be  then  fofclbly  pumped  into  the 
vessel,  the  cork  will  be  squeezed  and  reduced  in  size,  until  at  last  it  becomes 
heavier  than  water  and  sinks.  On  water  being  afterwards  allowed  to  escape, 
iIns  oork  will  resume  its  bulk  and  will  rise.  A  cork  sunk  200  feet  under 
water,  witt  never  rise  again  of  itself. 

A  bottle  of  fresh  water,  corked  and  let  down  thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the 
MO,  often  conies  up  again  wiA  the  water  saltish,  although  the  oork  be  stOl 
in  its  place:  the  explanation  being,  that  the  oork,  when  for  down,  is  so 
•qoeezed  as  to  allow  the  water  to  pass  in  or  ooi  by  its  sides,  but  on  rising, 
I  its  former  size. 


**/)ennfy,'*  or  the  quantity  of  atoms  which  exist  in  a  given  space.  Is  very 
different  in  different  substances. 

A  cubic  inch  of  lead  is  forty  times  heavier  than  the  same  bulk  of  cork. 
Mercury  is  nearly  fourteen  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

The  density  must  depend  on,  first,  the  size  or  weif[ht  of  the  individual 
stons;  seoondly,  the  degree  of  porosity  just  now  emdaraed;  and  thirdly,  the 
proximity  of  the  atoms  in  the  more  sdid  parts  which  stand  between  the  pores. 

From  many  circumstances  it  appears,  that  the  atoms  even  of  the  most  solid 
bodies  are  no  where  in  actual  contact,  but  are  retained  in  their  places  by  a 
tmisnrr  between  attraction  and  repulsion— ^thus, 

A  body  dilates  or  contsaets,  aecordmg  as  heal  is  added  or  taken  away 
fronit. 

A  weiflht  placed  on  any  upright  rod  or  pillai,  shortens  it  and  lessens  its 
balk,  and  if  suspended  from  the  bottom,  lengthens  it  and  increases  its  bulky-* 
the  rod  in  boUi  cases  returning  to  its  former  dimensions  when  the  weight  is 


When  a  pbnk  or  rod  is  bent,  the  atoms  on  the  concave  side  are,  for  the 
time,  approximated,  and  those  on  the  convex  side  are  drawn  more  apart.  It 
is  remarkable  in  solid  bodies,  not  only  how  precisely  the  balance  between 
attraction  and  repulsion  determmes  the  reladve  position  of  the  particles,  but 
^so  how  strongly;  for  any  farther  separation  of  the  particles  is  resisted  by 
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all  the  force  which  we  call  the  tenacity^or  cohesion  of  the  substance,  and  any 
nearer  approach  by  all  the  force  which  we  call  the  hardness  or  incompressi- 
bility. 

Tin  and  copper,  when  melted  together,  to  form  bronze,  occupy  less  space 
by  one-fifteenth  than  when  separate:  proving  that  the  atoms  of  the  one  are 
partially  received  into  what  were  vacant  spaces  in  the  other.  A  similar  con- 
densation is  observed  in  many  other  mixtures.  A  pound  of  water  and  a 
pound  of  salt,  when  mixed,  form  two  pounds  of  brine,  but  which  has  much 
less  bulk  than  the  ingredients  apart  So  also  of  a  pound  of  sugar  dissolved 
in  a  pound  of  water. 

Water  ^nd  liquids  generally  resist  compression  very  powerfully,  but  yield 
enough  to  show  that  the  particles  are  not  in  contact.  It  is  found  that  at 
1,000  fathoms  down  in  the  sea  the  water  is  compressed  by  the  superincum- 
bent water  so  as  to  have  bulk  about  a  hundredth  part  less  than  it  would  have 
at  the  surface. 

In  aSriform  masses  the  atoms  are  very  distant,  and  hence  the  masses  are 
more  easily  compressed.  A  pint  of  water,  on  assuming  the  aifriform  state, 
in  which  it  is  cdled  steam,  under  ordinary  pressure,  acquires  nearly  2,000 
times  i\f  former  bulk.  A  hundred  pints  of  common  air  may  be  compressed 
into  a  pint  vessel,  as  in  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun ;  and  if  the  pressure  be 
much  farther  increased,  the  atoms  will  at  last  collapse  and -form  a  liquid.  The 
heat  which  was  contained  in  such  air,  and  gave  it  its  form,  is  squeezed  out 
in  this  operation,  and  becomes  sensible  all  around. 

From  these  proofs  of  the  non-contact  of  the  atoms,  even  in  the  most  solid 
parts  of  bodies;  from  the  very  great  space  obviously  occupied  by  pores — the 
mass  often  having  no  more  solidity  than  a  heap  of  empty  boxes,  of  which 
the  apparently  solid  parts  may  still  be  as  porous  in  a  second  degree,  and  so 
on ;  and  from  the  great  readiness  with  which  light  passes  in  ul  directions 
through  dense  bodies  like  glass,  rock  crystal,  diamond,  &c.,  it  has  been 
argued  that  there  is  so  exceedingly  litde  of  really  solid  matter,  even  in  the 
densest  mass,  that  the  whole  world,  if  the  atoms  could  be  brought  into  abso- 
lute contact,  might  be  received  into  a  nut-shell.  We  have  as  yet  no  means 
of  determiuing  exactly  what  relation  this  idea  has  to  truth. 

The  comparative  weights  of  eqiud  btdks  of  different  bodies  are  called  their 
^ecific  gravities. 

In  thus  comparing  bodies,  it  was  necessary  to  choose  a  standard ;  and  water, 
as  being  the  substance  most  easily  procurable  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
has  been  generally  adopted. 

The  metal  called  platinum,  the  heaviest  of  known  substances,  is  about 
twenty-two  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  is  therefore  said 
to  have  specific  mvity  of  22— gold  is  nineteen  times  as  heavy — mercury 
thirteen  and  a  half-^ead  eleven— iron  eight  and  a  half— -copper  eighth-com- 
mon stones  about  two  and  a  half— woods  from  half  to  one  and  a  half— cork 
one  quarter,  &c. 

^^Hardness*^  is  not  proportioned,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the  density  of  the 
different  bodies,  but  to  the  polarity  of  the  atoms  in  them,  that  is,  to  tlie  force 
with  which  the  atoms  hold  their  places  in  some  particular  arrangement 

Hardness  is  measured  generally  by  the  circumstance  of  one  body  being 
capable  of  scratching  anouer.— It  is  here  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that 
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the  powder  or  dust  of  a  sodei  body  will  often,  through  an  eflfeci  of  motion 
to  be  described  below,  aid  in  wearing  down  or  polishing  one  that  is  harder. 

Gold,  though  soft,  is  four  times  heavier  than   the  hard  diamond ;  and 
mercury,  which  is  fluid,  is  nearly  twice  as  dense  as  the  hardest  steel. 
^  Diamond  is  the  hardest  of  known  substances.     It  cuts  or  scratches  every 
other  body 9  and  is  generally  polished  by  means  of  its  own  dust. 

Glass-cutters  use  a  point  of  diamond  as  a  glass-knife  for  dividing  and 
shaping  their  panes. 

Common  flint  also  cuts  glass,  as  is  proved  by  the  frequent  scribbliogs  on 
windows. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  preparation  of  iron,  called  steel,  may  either  be 
soft  Uke  pure  iron,  or  from  being  heated  and  suddenly  cooled,  in  the  process 
called  tempering,  may  become  nearly  as  hard  as  diamond.  The  discovery 
of  this  fact  is,  perhaps,  second  in  importance  to  few  discoveries  which  man 
has  made ;  for  it  has  given  him  all  the  edge  tools  and  cutting  instruments  by 
which  he  now  moulds  every  other  substance  to  his  wishes.  A  savage  will 
work  for  twelve  months,  with  fire  and  sharp  stones,  to  fell  a  great  tree,  and 
to  give  it  the  shape  of  a  canoe ;  where  a  modem  carpenter,  with  his  tools, 
could  accomplish  the  object  in  a  day  or  two. 

The  project  has  lately  been  realized  of  engraving  on  plates  of  soft  steel 
instead  of  copper,  and  afterwards  tempering  the  steel  to  such  hardness,  that 
it  may  be  used  as  a  type  or  die  to  make  its  impression,  not  on  paper,  but  on 
other  plates  of  soft  steel  or  of  copper;  each  of  which  is  then  equal  in  value 
to  an  original  and  distinct  engraving.  By  this  means  the  beautiful  produc- 
tions of  art,  instead  of  being  limited  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
copies  and  of  persons,  may  be  multiplied  almost  to  infinity,  becoming  the 
cheap  delight  of  all. 

^*  Ehutidty*^  is  present  in  a  mass  when  the  atoms,  cohering  in  a  particular 
arrangement  only,  yield,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  when  force  is  applied, 
hot  move  back  or  regain  their  natural  positions  on  the  force  being  with- 
drawn. 

Blastie  bodies  vary  much  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  yield  without 
breaking,  and  as  to  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which,  after  the  bending, 
or  displacement  of  atoms,  they  regain  their  former  state.  India  rubber  is 
extensively  elastic,  for  it  yields  far ;  but  it  is  not  perfecdy  elastic,  for  when 
stretched  much  or  often,  it  becomes  perfectly  elongated.  Glass,  again,  i» 
perfectly  elastic,  for  it  will  retain  no  permanent  bend ;  but,  unless  in  veqi 
thin  plates  indeed,  or  in  fine  threads,  it  will  not  b^nd  far  without  breaking; 

All  hard  bodies  are  elastic,  as  steel,  glass,  ivory,  ^„  and  many  soft  eBC% 
as  eaootchouc,  silk,  a  harp  string,  &e.  The  aeriform  bodies  are  all  pep- 
fecdy  elastic,  as  is  rudely  seen  in  a  bladder  filled  with  air,  when  squeeaed, 
and  allowed  to  expand  again ;  and  they  will  change  volume  to  a  very  great 
extent.     Liquids  also  are  perfectly  elastic,  but  to  a  small  extent. 

A  good  steel  sword  may  be  bent  until  its  ends  meet,  and  yet  when  allowed 
will  return  to  perfect  straighmess. 

A  rod  of  bad  steel,  or  of  other  meuU  will  be  broken  in  bending,  or  will 
retain  a  bend* 

An  ivory  ball,  let  fall  on  a  marble  slab,  rebounds,  owing  to  the  great  elas- 
ticity of  both  bodies,  nearly  to  the  height  from  which  it  fell,  and  no  mark  ia 
left  on  either.  If  the  slab  be  wet,  it  is  seen  that  the  ivory  or  marble,  or  both 
had  jiMeA  considerably  at  the  point  of  contact,  for  a  circular  surface  of 
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•oAe  extent  on  the  slab  is  (bntid  dried  by  the  blow..  The  sodden  expulsion 
of  air  from  between  the  meeting  surfaces  might  contribute  to  the  effect,  but 
Ibe  result  is  very  nearly  the  same  when  the  experiment  is  made  in  a  vacuum. 
Billiard*btlls  scarcely  lose  even  their  polish  by  long  wear,  although  the 
touching  parts  yield  at  every  stroke. 

A  marble  chimney  piece  long  supported  by  its  ends^  is  found  at  last  to  be 
bent  downwards  in  the  middle ;  and  the  bend  is  permanent 

A  steel  watch  spring,  although  so  much  and  so  constandy  bent,  resumed 
its  original  form  when  freed  at  the  end  of  a  century ;  but  occasionally,  with- 
OQt  evident  cause,  while  in  action,  it  will  suddenly  give  way. 

Elasticity  is  a  property  of  bodies  of  grnt  utility  to  man,  as  in  his  time- 
carriage-springs,  guttlocks,  Slc,  ^. 


**  Briltlenets^^  designates  that  constitution  of  a  body  where,  with  hardness, 
and  elasticity  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  cohesion  among  the  atoms  exists 
within  such  narrow  limits  that  a  very  slight  <;hange  of  position  or  increase 
of  distance  among  them  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  rupture.  A  compara- 
tively slight  force,  therefore,  if  sudden,  breaks  them.  It  belongs  to  most 
very  hard  bodies. 

Glass  scratches  an  iron  hammer,  proving  that  it  is  harder  than  iron — yet 
glass  is  the  very  type  of  fragility;  yielding  to  the  stroke  of  soft  wood,  or, 
indeed,  of  almost  any  thing  which  can  give  a  blow. 

Steel,  when  tempered  so  as  to  be  very  hard,  becomes  brittle  also.  The 
steel  chisels  and  tools  with  which  artificers  now  shape  the  stones  and  metals 
as  they  formerly  did  wood,  require,  of  course,  to  be  exceedingly  hard ;  but 
tfiey  thereby  lose  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  elasticity,  and  hence  are 
ftequendy  broken.  Oast  iron,  which  is  much  harder  than  malleable  or 
wrought  iron,  is  very  brittle,  while  soft  iron  and  steel  are  the  toughest  things 
in  nature. 

**  Mutleable^*^  or  reducible  into  thin  plates  or  leaves  by  hammering.  This 
property,  in  opposition  to  elasticity  and  brittleness,  belongs  to  bodies 
whose  atoms  cohere  equally  in  whatever  relative  situations  they  happen 
to  be,  and  therefore  yield  to  force,  and  shift  about  among  each  other,  with- 
out fracture  or  change  of  property,  almost  like  the  atoms  of  a  fluid. 

Gold  is  remarkably  malleable,  for  it  may  be  reduced  to  leaves  of  the  thin- 
ttess  of  860,(M)0  to  the  inch,  or  of  1,800  to  a  sheet  of  common  paper.  For 
gold-beaters  the  metal  is  first  formed  into  rods,  these  are  afterwards  rolled  or 
flatlened  into  ribbons ;  the  ribbon  is  cut  into  portions,  which  are  extended  by 
kMomering  to  great  breadth  and  thinness,  and  which,  being  again  divided 
mio  portions,  are  hammered  and  extended  to  the  thinness  described. 

Silver,  copper  and  tin  may  also  be  hammered  until  very  thin.  Most  other 
metals  crack  or  are  torn  before  the  operation  is  carried  far ;  and  some,  on 
being  struck,  are  broken  at  once,  almost  like  glass. 

**/)iicft/e,"  or  susceptible  of  being  drawn  into  wire.  One  mig^t  expect  mal- 
leability and  ductility  to  belong  to  the  same  substances  and  in  the  same 
degrees — but  they  do  not.  In  ductile  substances,  as  in  malleable,  the 
aitoms  seem  to  have  no  more  fixed  relation  of  position  than  in  a  liquid,  but 
3ret  they  cohere  very  strongly. 

One  end  of  a  rod  of  iron,  or  other  r'uctile  metal,  being  reduced  in  size  so 
ae  to  pass  through  an  opening  in  a  plate  of  steel,  is  seiz^  by  strong  nepers 
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Ml  the  odier  side  of  the  plate,  and  the  whole  rod  is  drawn  throogfa.  Il  is 
dMs  reduced  of  coarse,  to  the  siae  of  the  opening,  and  is  lengthened  in  a  like 
proportion.  By  repeating  the  operation  through  smaller  holes  successi?ely, 
a  wire  may  at  last  be  obtained  of  the  size  of  a  hair. 

Dr.  Wollaston's  ingenuity  produced  platinum  wire  finer  than  spider's 
thread.  He  filled  a  space  in  the  axis  of  a  silver  wire  with  small  platinnm 
wire.  He  then  drew  or  reduced  the  compound  piece  to  the  smallest  wire 
possible,  and  on  dissolving  the  silver  ficom  the  outside,  he  exposed  to  view  the 
Mioate  filament  of  platinum. 

The  order  in  which  metals  may  be  ranged  according  to  their  ductility  is, 
pbtinom,  silver,  iron,  copper,  gold,  Ae. 

Melted  glass  has  great  ductility.  The  woriters  draw  or  spin  it  into  threads 
Iff  merely  attaching  a  point,  pulled  out  from  the  mass,  to  the  dreumference 
of  a  tmming-wheel.  A  uniform  thread  then  continues  to  be  drawn  out  and 
wound  upon  the  wheel,  at  a  rate  of  1,000  yards  or  more  per  hour.  This 
gbea  thread,  when  lying  together  in  quantities,  resembles  beautiful  white  hair, 
and  when  cut  in  bunches,  it  serves  as  an  ornament  to  the  female  head,  wav- 
ing in  the  air  like  the  delicate  plume  of  a  bird  of  paradise. 

^PCont."  In  bodies  distinguished  by  this  tide,  the  cohesion  is  not  destro]^ 
by  considerable  change  of  direction  among  the  particles,  but  there  is  little 
elasticity,  and  unlike  what  happens  in  a  ductile  maas,  the  same  atoms 
always  remain  together. 

Of  all  pliant  things,  the  chief  are  animal  and  vegetable  fibres  and  membranes 
— >as  silk,  bladder,  lint,  hemp,  ice,  iic. 

**7Vnadty*^  means  the  force  of  cohesion  among  the  atoms  of  any  mass.  It 
belongs  more  or  less  to  all  solids,  and  even  to  liquids. 

This  property  varies  much  in  difierent  substances.  Iron  and  its  modifica- 
tion called  steel  possess  it  in  the  most  remarkable  degree. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  tenacity,  or  strength  to  resist 
polling,  of  certain  metals  and  woods.  Supposing  similar  wires  or  rods  of  each 
to  be  used,  and  of  such  a  size  that  the  surface  of  a  broken  end  or  cross-section 
would  be  the  one-thousandth  of  a  square  inch,  the  weights  supported  would 
be  nearly  as  follows : 

MBTAL8. 


Cut  Steel 

• 

• 

.    184  Iba 

Best  wrought 

iron 

.     70 

Cast  iron 

.      19 

Copper 

.      10 

Platinam 

16 

Silver  . 

.      11 

Gold    . 

9 

Tin     . 

6 

Lead    . 

.       3 

WOODS. 

Teak  . 

.      13 

Oak    . 

13 

Beedi. 

12  1-2 

Ash     . 

14 

Deal    . 

.      11 
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IroD,  compired  in  this  way,  is  five  or  six  times  stronger  than  oak. 

Steel  wire  will  support  abont  39,000  feet,  that  is,  7  1-2  miles  of  its  own 
length. 

Certain  animal  substances  have  great  tenacity ;  as — the  8ilk-worm*s  thread, 
which  is  our  strongest  connecting  or  se  winff  material,  and  has  such  flexibility 
united  with  its  strength^-the  ligaments  and  tendons  of  the  animal  body,  pos- 
sessing at  once  such  admirable  strength,  elasticity  and  pliancy :  these,  when 
dried,  and  otherwise  prepared,  constituted  the  tough  bow-strings  of  our  re- 
mote fore-fathers — ^the  hair  or  wool  of  animals,  twisted,  into  threads,  and 
woriLod  into  strong  and  beautiful  textures  of  the  loom — strips  of  animal  intes- 
tine prepared  and  twisted,  forming  the  cords  of  harp  and  violin,  and  in  strength 
and  unimrmity  rivaling  the  steel  whres  of  keyed  instruments. 

The  gradufd  discovery  of  substances  possessed  of  strong  tenacity  and  which 
man  could  yet  easily  mould  to  his  purposes,  has  been  of  great  importance  to 
his  pro^[ress  in  the  arts  of  life.  The  place  of  the  hempen  cordage  of  European 
navies  is  still  held  in  China  by  twisted  canes  and  strips  of  bamboo ;  and  even 
the  hempen  cable  of  Europe,  so  great  an  improvement  on  former  usage,  is 
now  rapidly  giving  waj  to  the  more  complete  and  commodious  security  of 
the  iron  chain— of  which  the  material  to  our  remote  ancestors  existed  only 
as  a  useless  stone  or  earth.  And  what  a  magnificent  spectacle  is  it,  at  the 
present  day,  to  behold  chains  of  tough  iron  stretehed  high  across  a  channel 
of  the  ocean,  as  at  the  Menai  Strait,  between  Anglesea  and  England,  and 
supporting  there  an  admirable  bridge-road  of  safety  along  which  crowded 
processions  may  pour,  regardless  of  the  deep  below,  or  of  the  storm ;  while 
under  it,  ships  with  fall  sails  spread  pursue  their  course,  unmolesting  and 
unmolested ! 
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APPENDIX 

TO  PART  I.— SECTION  I. 

BT  THB  AMBRICAN  BDnOR. 


If  the  reader  has  studied  the  preceding  section  with  attention  he  is  prepared 
to  nnderstand  the  (oWowing  propoHiiona. 

Prop,  1. — Matter  is  endowed  with  properties. 

Prop.  2. — The  properties  of  matter  are  distinguishable  into  two  classes, 
first,  those  which  zre  general  or  belong  to  all  kinds  of  matter,  and  second,  those 
wbich  are  pectMar  or  belong  only  to  particular  kinds  of  matter. 

Prop.  3. — The  general  properties  of  matter  are,  indestructibility  (p.  22 ;) 
extension  or  the  property  of  occupying  a  portion  of  space  {p,  24;)  divisibility 
(p.  23;)  impenetrability  (p.  24;)  and  inertia,  (p.  42.) 

Prep.  4. — Every  particle  of  matter,  and  also  aH  masses,  have  a  mutual  a/- 
traetum  for  one  another,  or  endeavour  to  get  near  each  other ;  and  this  attrac- 
tion is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

Atteactions  may  be  primarily  distributed  into  two  classes  ;  one  consisting 
of  those  which  exist  between  the  molecules  or  constitutent  parts  of  bodies, 
and  the  other  between  the  bodies  themselves.  The  former  are  called  mole- 
cular or  atomic  attractions,  the  later  gravitation  (/).  26 :)  of  the  former  there 
are  several  varieties,  1st,  cohesion  {p,  27 ;)  when  this  variety  of  molecular 
attraction  is  exhibited  by  liquids  pervading  the  interstices  of  porous  bodies, 
ascending  in  crevices  or  in  the  pores  of  small  tubes,  it  is  called  capillary  at- 
traction, (p.  28.)  The  other  varieties  of  molecular  attractions  are  affinity  or 
chemical  attraction  (p.  28,)  and  electric  and  magnetic  attraction,  (p.  30.) 

Prop.  5. — Attraction  of  gravitation,  or  that  force  by  which  iM  the  masses 
of  matter  tend  towards  each  other,  is  exerted  at  all  distances. 

Prop,  6. — ^Attraction  of  cohesion  acts  only  within  certain  limits,  and  where 
ito  sphere  of  attraction  ends,  a  repulsive  force  begins. 

Prop.  7. — ^Repulsion,  except  when  dependent  on  electricity  or  magnetism, 
k  owing  to  the  presence  of  heat,  which  latter  pervades  ail  matter. 

Prop.  8. — ^The  particles  of  matter  are  more  or  less  close,  according  to  the 
qaanlity  of  heat,  among  them ;  but  they  are  never  in  actual  contact  (p.  30 — 
31,)  MM  hence  poronty  is  usually  considered  as  one  of  the  properties  of 


Prop  9. — ^Thepecu/tor  properties  of  matter  are  density  (p.  35,)  hardness 
{p.  36,)  elasticity  (p.  37,)  brittleness  (p.  38,)  malleability  (p.  38,)  ductility 
(p.  38,)  pliability  (p.  39,)  tenacity,  (p.  39,)  <S»% 
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SECTION  n.— THE  MOTION  OR  PHENOMENA  OF  THE 
UNIVERSE.* 

AHALT8I8«OF  THE  8BCTH>|f. 

The  bodies  or  maseei  composing  the  tmiveree  may  beai  rest  or  in  motion^ 
and  to  change  any  preeent  etate^  force  proportioned  to  the  quantity  af 
the  body  and  to  the  degree  of  change^  i$  equally  required^  whether  to  give 
motion^  to  take  it  aunty,  or  to  bend  it  t-^Hi  truth  expreeeed  by  eaying  that 
matter  has  inbrtia,  or  figuratively,  a  stubbornness.  Uniform  straight 
motion,  then,  is  as  naturmy  permanent  as  rest.  Atui  the  motion  in  any 
body,  measured  by  its  velocity^  quantity  of  matter  and  direction,  is  the 
measure  of  the  amount  and  aireetion  of  any  single  force  or  of  any  com- 
bination of  forces,  which  has  produced  it,  as  also  of  the  force  or  momen' 
tum  which  the  body  can  exhibit  again  when  opposed  or  made  to  act  itsdf 
as  a  cause  of  some  new  motion. 

The  great  forces  of  naturf,  referred  to  by  the  two  words  attraction  and 
REPULSION,  acting  tq>on  inert  matter,  produce  the  equable,  accelerated, 
retarded  and  bent  motions  which  constitute  the  great  phenomena  (^  the 
vniverse. — 7\des,  currents,  winds,  falling  bodies,  ^c,  eremplUy  attrac- 
tioQ. — Explosion,  steam  collision,  ^c,  exemplify  repulsion.  And  as  in 
every  case  of  attraction  or  repulsion  two  masses  at  least  must  be  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  motion  or  action  m  the  universe,  without  an  equal  and 
opposite  motion  or  Te*actioQ. 


'^MoUan'' 

Is  the  term  applied  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  changing  of  plaoe  amonf 
bodies. 

Were  there  no  motion  in  the  universe  it  would  be  dead.  It  would  be 
without  the  rising  or  setting  sun,  or  river-flow,  or  moving  winds,  or  sound, 
or  light,  or  animal  existence. 

To  understand  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  motions  or  changes  which  are 
going  on  around  him,  is  to  man  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it  enables  him 
to  adapt  his  actions  to  what  is  coming  in  futurity,  and  often  to  interfere  so 
as  to  control  futurity,  for  his  special  purposes. 

Motion,  in  any  particular  case,  is  described  by  referring  to  certain  objects 
to  mark  place,  and  to  some  other  motion  chosen  as  the  standard  of  velocity. 
— A.  man  sitting  on  the  deck  of  a  sailing  ship,  has  common  motion  with 
the  ship :  if  walking  on  the  deck,  he  has  relative  motion  to  the  ship ;  but 
if  he  be  walking  towards  the  stem,  just  as  fast  as  the  ship  advances,  b0 
is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  bottom  or  shore.  A  ship  sailing  against  the  tide, 
just  as  fast  as  the  tide  runs,  is  as  much  at  rest  relatively  both  to  the  eanh 
and  water  as  if  she  were  at  anchor.  Msohtte  motion  is  that  which  is  rela- 
tive to  the  whole  universe,  or  rather  to  the  space  in  which  the  universe  ex- 
ists. We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  such :  for  although  we  know  how 
fast  our  globe  whirls  upon  its  axis  and  wheels  round  the  sun,  we  have  no 
measure  of  the  motion  of  the  sun  himself— revolving  possibly  round  some 

*  The  reader  ikonld  here  re-pemte  the  title  and  Analytis  at  pafe  S8. 
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ttofe  dittani  oentie,  bat  alnost  certainly  having  a  progress  in  apace,  and 
carrying  all  the  planets  along  with  him. 

Motion  is  called  rapids  as  that  of  lightning — sloto,  as  that  of  the  snn-dial 
shadow ;  both  terms  having  reference  to  the  ordinary  intermediate  velocitiee 
observed  upon  earth.  It  is  called  straight  or  recHlmeal^  in  the  apparent  path 
of  a  falling  body— ^cn/,  or  eurmUneau  in  the  track  of  a  body  thrown  ob- 
liqnely — accderaiedf  in  a  stone  falling  to  the  earth— re/orctos^,  in  the  stone 
thrown  upwards  while  rising  to  the  point  where  it  stops  before  again  de- 
seendiiig. 

**  Owing  to  ike  nncRTiA  of  bodies^  force  is  equaUy  required  to  impart  motion 
and  to  take  it  away,**    (Read  again  the  last  Analysis.) 

If  a  man  put  his  hand  to  the  crank  of  a  heavy  fly-wheel  or  grindstone,  to 
turn  it,  he  experiences  a  certain  resistance,  which,  however,  gradually  yields 
to  his  eflfort,  and  he  leaves  the  wheel  whirling  with  velocity  proportioned  to 
the  eflbrt  If  he  then  puts  out  bis  hand  again  to  stop  the  wheel,  he  ezperi- 
eaces  an  opposite  but  similar  resistance,  which,  however,  as  before,  gradually 
yields,  and  he  brings  the  wheel  to  rest.  In  the  second  case  the  eflbrt  re- 
quired of  him  is  less  than  in  the  flrst,  by  reason  of  the  friction  of  the  turning 
axle,  and  the  resbtance  of  the  air  in  which  the  wheel  moves,-^-obstructioD8 
which,  when  he  was  giving  motion,  opposed  him,  but  when  taking  it  away 
assist^  him.  That  these  obstructions  cause  the  whole  difference  in  such  a 
case«  and  that  they  are  the  great  reasons  why  all  ordinary  motions  on  earth 
seem  to  tend  of  themselves  to  cease,  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  pages.  It 
is  the  resistance  overcome  in  moving  the  wheel  or  in  stopping  it,  and  occa* 
sioning  an  expenditure  of  force  proportioned  to  the  mass  and  to  the  degree 
of  change  of  state,  which  is  called  the  inertia  of  the  msss,  or  the  vii  iner- 
tix^  and  sometimes,  to  help  the  conception  of  the  student,  the  etvbhomneeSf 
duggishneest  or  inactivity  ;  but  no  one  of  these  words  can  originally  sug- 
gest to  the  mind  all  that  is  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

An  exact  measure  of  the  amount  of  inertia  is  contained  in  the  familiar  fact 
that  a  body  let  fall  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  falls  rather  more  than  16 
feet  in  the  first  second  of  time, — the  well-known  weight  of  the  body,  or 
force  of  terrestrial  attraction  acting  upon  it  for  one  second,  being  just  soffi- 
dent  to  overcome  its  inertia  to  the  extent  stated.  Were  the  inertia  of  matter 
only  half  of  what  it  is,  a  body  near  the  earth  would  fall  32  feet  in  the  second, 
instead  of  10,  as  it  equally  would,  if,  with  present  inertia,  the  attraction  of 
the  earth  were  doubled.  And  were  there  no  inertiH,  it  would  fall  or  pass 
through  any  height,  however  great,  in  one  instant.  As  the  amount  of  iner- 
tia thus  determines  the  amount  of  other  force  required  to  give  motion  to  a 
mass,  so  does  it  determine  the  amount  of  force  required  to  destroy  motion 
in  a  mass.  A  heavy  cannon-ball,  if  wanting  inertia,  might  be  dispatched 
with  the  speed  of  lightning  by  the  slightest  force,  but  then  the  stiffness  of  a 
•talk  of  com  would  suffice  to  arrest  it;  and  while  the  ball,  with  the  inertia 
now  existing,  takes  the  force  of  pounds  of  gunpowder  to  give  it  its  usual 
motion.  It  may  not  be  stopped,  even  by  the  cohesion  of  a  block  of  granite, 
which  accordingly  it  shivers  to  pieces.  The  numerous  examples  now  to 
follow  will  prove  the  immense  importance  of  inertia  in  the  general  opera- 
tions of  nature. 

When  the  sails  of  a  ship  are  first  spresd  to  receive  the  force  or  impulse  of 
the.  wind,  the  vessel  does  not  acquire  her  full  speed  at  once,  but  slowly,  as 
the  continuing  force  gradually  overcomes  the  inertia  of  her  mass.  When  the 
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sails  are  afterwards  taken  in,  she  does  not  lose  her  motion  at  once,  but' 
slowly  again,  as  the  continued  resisting  force  of  the  water  destroys  it« 

Horses  must  make  a  greater  effort  at  first  to  put  a  carriage  in  motion  than 
to  maintain  the  motion  afterwards.  And  a  strong  effort  is  required  to  stop  a 
moving  carriage.  When  a  carriage,  of  which  the  body  hangs  from  springs, 
is  first  moved,  the  body  appears  to  fall  back,  and  a  person  within  seems  to 
be  suddenly  forced  against  the  back  cushion.  When  the  carriage  is  stopped 
again>  the  body  swings  forward,  and  if  the  stoppage  be  very  sodden,  a  car^ 
less  passenger  mav  unwittingly  pop  his  head  Uirough  a  front  glass.  These 
particulars  prove  the  inertia,  first  of  rest,  and  secondly  of  motion. 

A  man  standing  carelessly  at  the  stem  of  a  boat,  when  the  boat  begins  to 
move,  fallM  into  the  water  behind ;  because  his  feet  are  pulled  forward,  while 
the  inertia  of  his  body  keeps  it  where  it  was,  and  therefore  behind  its  sup- 
port. The  stopping  of  a  boat,  again,  illustrates  the  opposite  inertia  of  motion, 
by  the  man's  falling  forward. 

An  awkward  rider  on  horseback  may  be  left  behind,  when  his  horse  starts 
forward  suddenly ;  or  may  be  thrown  off  on  one  side  by  the  horse  starting  to 
the  other.  A  horse  at  speed,  stopping  suddenly,  often  sei^ds  his  cavalier 
over  his  ears — as  was  mortifyingly  experienced  by  a  coxcomb,  who,  on  an  old 
cavalry  horse,  chose  to  canter  along  a  foot-path,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  com- 
pany, and  whose  horse,  on  hearing  the  word  halt  loudly  addressed  to  it  by  a 
waggish  officer  of  the  regiment,  who  happened  to  be  there  and  to  recognize 
it,  suddenly  stood,  and  got  rid  of  its  load.  The  mind  or  will  of  the  beau 
had  sinned  against  the  law  of  propriety,  but  his  body  very  perfectly  obeyed 
the  laws  of  inertia  and  gravity,  by  shooting  forward  in  a  parabolic  curve  to 
the  earth. 

A  young  man  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  whip,  drove  his  phston  against 
a  heavy  coach  on  the  road,  and  then  to  his  father  foolishly  excused  his  awk- 
wardness, in  a  way  which  led  to  a  prosecution  of  the  coachman  for  furious 
.driving.  At  the  trial,  the  youth  and  his  servant  both  deposed  that  the  shock 
of  the  coach  was  such  as  to  throw  them  over  their  horses*  heads,  and  thus 
lost  the  cause,  by  unconsciously  proving,  that  the  faulty  velocity  was  their 
own. 

A  man  jumping  from  a  carriage  at  speed  is  in  great  danger  of  falling  for- 
ward, when  his  feet  reach  the  ground ;  for  his  body  has  as  much  forward 
velocity  as  if  he  had  been  running  with  the  speed  of  thecarriage;  and  unless 
he  advance  his  feet  like  a  running  man,  to  support  his  advancing  body,  he 
must  as  certainly  be  dashed  to  the  ground,  as  a  runner  whose  feet  are  sud- 
denly arrested.  A  man  racing  who  receives  a  signal  to  stop,  and  a  man 
jumping  from  a  flying  vehicle,  must  cheek  their  motion  neariy  in  the  same 
way. 

A  person  wishing  to  leap  over  aditch  or  chasm,  first  makes  a  run,  that  the 
motion  thereby  acquired  may  help  him  over.  A  standing  leap  falls  much 
short  of  a  running  one. 

An  African  traveller  saw  himself  pursued  by  a  tiger,  from  which  he  could 
not  escape  by  running;  but  perceiving  that  the  animal  was  watching  an  op- 
portunity to  seize  him  by  its  usual  spring  or  leap,  he  artfully  led  it  to  where 
the  plain  terminated  in  a  precipice  hidden  by  brush-wood,  and  he  had  just 
time  to  transfer  his  hat  and  cloak  to  a  bush,  and  to  retreat  a  few  paces  when 
the  tiger  sprung  upon  the  bnsh,  and  by  the  motal  inertia  of  its  body,  was 
carried  over  the  precipice,  and  destroyed. 

From  a  glass  of  water  suddenly  pushed  forward  on  a  table,  the  water  is 
spilt  or  left  behind;  but  if  the  glass  he  already  in  mdtioD,  as  when  carried  by 
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t  person  walking,  and  if  it  then  be  suddenly  stopped  bj  coming  against  an 
impediment,  the  water  is  thrown  or  spilt  forward. 

A  servant  carrying  a  tray  of  glasses  or  china  in  the  dark,  and  coming  sud- 
denly against  an  obstacle,  hears  ail  his  freight  slipping  forward  and  crashing 
U  his  feet:  and  a  too  hurried  departure  with  such  a  IomI  causes  equal  destruc- 
tion,  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  actions  of  beating  a  coat  or  a  carpet  with  a  cane,  to  expel  the  dust;  of 
shaking  the  snow  from  one's  shoes,  by  kicking  against  a  door-post;  of  clean- 
ing a  dusty  book  by  knocking  it  against  a  table,  or  shutting  it  violently — all 
illustrate  the  same  principle. 

If  a  guinea  be  laid  on  a  card  which  is  already  balanced  on  the  point  of  the 
finger,  a  small  fillip  or  blow  to  the  edge  of  the  card  will  cause  it  to  dart  ofiT, 
but  the  guinea,  owing  to  its  inertia,  will  remain  resting  on  the  finger, — its 
inertia  being  greater  than  the  friction  on  it  of  the  card  passing  from  under- 
neath it 

When  we  desire  a  person,  with  suspected  disease  of  the  brain,  to  shake 
bis  head,  and  tell  whether  and  where  he  feels  pain,  we  are  doing  nearly  as  if 
we  touched  the  naked  brain  with  the  finger  to  find  the  tender  part;  for  the 
inertia  of  the  brain,  when  the  skull  is  moved,  causes  a  momentary  pressure 
between  it  and  the  skull,  almost  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  desired,  to  such 
a  touch.  * 

This  kind  of  pressure  is  sufiicient  to  break  and  destroy  tender  wares^-as 
glass  or  eggs— in  packages  which  are  too  suddenly  moved  or  stopped. 

A  weight  suspended  by  a  spring  on  ship-board  is  seen  vibrating  up  and 
down  as  the  ship  pitches  with  the  waves.  It  seems  to  fail  as  the  ship  rises, 
and  to  rise  as  the  ship  falls:  but  the  motion  is  really  in  the  ship,  and  the 
comparative  rest  is  in  the  weight  A  heavy  weight  so  supported,  and  con- 
nected with  a  pump-rod,  would  work  the  pump. 

Like  the  weight  last  mentioned,  the  mercury  of  a  common  barometer  on 
ship-board  is  seen  rising  and  falling  in  the  tube ;  and  until  the  important 
improvement  was  lately  made,  of  narrowing  one  part  of  the  tube  to  prevent 
this,  the  mercurial  barometer  was  useless  at  sea.  The  explanation  is,  that 
the  tube  rises  and  falls  with  the  ship,  from  being  connected  with  it ;  but  the 
mercury,  which  plays  freely  in  the  tube,  and  is  supported  by  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  tends,  by  its  inertia,  to  remain  at  rest,  and  thus  makes  the  motion 
of  the  ship  apparent 

What  happens  to  the  mercury  in  the  barometer-tube  on  ship-board,  indi- 
cates what  happens  to  the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  animals  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  any  long  vein  below  the  heart,  when  the  body  falls,  the 
blood,  by  its  inertia  and  the  supporting  action  of  the  vessels,  does  not  fall  so 
last,  and  therefore  really  rises  in  the  vein :  and  as  there  are  valves  in  the  veins 
preventing  return,  the  circulation  is  thus  quickened  without  any  muscular 
exhaostion  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  This  helps  to  explain  the  effect  of 
the  movement  of  carriages,  of  vessels  at  sea,  of  swings,  &c.,  and  of  passive 
exsreisa  generally,  on  the  circulation,  and  leaves  it  less  a  mystery  why  these 
nieans  are  often  so  useful  in  certain  states  of  weak  health. 

If  a  cannon  ball  were  to  break  to  pieces  in  its  flight  its  parts  would  still 
advance  with  the  previous  velocity.  And  thus,  in  the  deadly  contrivance  of 
ihe  Shrapnell-shell,  which  is  in  a  case  containing  hundreds  of  musket  bullets, 
when  these  are  scattered  at  the  desired  distance  from  the  devoted  body  of 
■sen,  they  retain  the  forward  velocity  of  the  shell,  and  spread  death  around 
like  the  near  discharge  of  a  whole  battalion  of  musketry. 

On  the  awful  occasion  of  a  ship  in  rapid  motion  being  suddenly  arrested 
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by  a  sunken  rock,  all  things  on  board,  nien,  guns,  and  famitare,  start  from 
their  places  and  dash  forwardii;  while  the  onward  inertia  or  motd  obstinacy 
of  the  hinder  parts  of  the  ship,  suffices  to  crush  her  bow  against  the  rook. 

^^Motion  as  naturally  permanent  a»  re$t.** 

From  the  instances  now  given,  it  is  seen  that  a  body  at  rest  would  never 
move  if  force  were  not  applied,  and  that  a  body  put  in  motion  retains  motion, 
at  least  for  a  time,  after  the  force  has  ceased ;  but  there  is  a  feeling  from  com- 
mon experience,  that  motion  is  an  unnatural  or  forced  state  of  bodies,  and 
that  all  moving  things,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  gradually  come  to  rest 
It  is  recollected  tliat  a  stone  projected  comes  to  rest,  or  a  wheel  left  moving, 
or  a  bowl  rolled  on  the  green,  or  the  waves  heaving  after  a  storm — and,  in  a 
word,  that  there  is  no  perpetual  motion  on  earth. 

On  more  attentive  consideration,  however,  it  may  be  perceived  that  there 
are  prodigious  differences  in  the  duration  of  motions,  and  that  the  diflferences 
are  always  exactly  proportioned  to  evident  causes  of  retardation,  and  chiefly 
to  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

Friction  is  the  resistance  which  bodies  experience  when  rubbing  or  sliding 
upon  each  other;  and  however  much  it  may  be  diminished  by  art,  it  can  in 
no  case  be  annihilated.^  Air-resistance,  again,  to  motions  going  on  in  air,  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  water-resistance  to  motions  going  on  in  water,  only  less 
in  degree :  and  as  advancing  science  has  shown  the  true  nature  of  our  atmo- 
sphere, the  amount  of  this  resistance  is  perfectly  ascertained. 

A  smooth  ball  rolled  on  the  grass  soon  stops — if  rolled  on  a  green  cloth 
over  a  smooth  plank  it  goes  longer— on  the  bare  plank,  longer  still— on  a 
smooth  and  level  sheet  of  ice,  it  hardly  suffers  retardation  from  friction,  and, 
if  the  air  be  moving  with  it,  will  reach  a  distant  shore. 

Two  little  wind  mill-wheels  set  in  motion  together  with  equal  velocity,  but 
of  which  one  has  the  flat  sides  of  the  vanes  turned  to  their  course,  and  the 
other  the  edges,  if  moving  in  the  air,  will  stop  at  very  different  times,  but  if 
tried  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  removed,  they  will  both  go 
much  longer,  and  will  then  stop  exactly  together. 

As  it  is  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  fishes  in  the  water,  that  they  are  of  sharp 
form  before  and  behind ;  so  it  is  to  facilitate  the  motion  of  birds  in  the  air  that 
they  have  somewhat  of  a  similar  form. 

A  large  spinning  top,  with  a  fine  hard  point,  set  in  motion  in  a  vacuum, 
and  on  a  hard,  smooth  surface,  will  continue  turning  for  hours. 

A  pendulum  moving  in  a  vacuum  has  only  to  overcome  slight  friction  at 
iui  point  of  suspension,  and,  therefore,  if  once  put  in  motion,  will  vibrate  for 
a  day  or  more. 

But  it  is  in  the  celestial  spaces  that  we  see  motions  completely  freed  from 
the  obstacles  of  air  and  friction — and  there  they  seem  eternal. 

Had  the  human  eye,  unassisted,  been  able  to  descry  the  four  beautiful 
moons  of  Jupiter,  wheeling  around  him  for  these  tlmusands  of  years,  with 
such  unabated  regularity,  and  which  now  form,  to  the  telescope  of  the  astro- 
nomer, a  perfect  and  magnificent  time-piece  in  the  sky,  or  had  science  long 
proved  that  tlie  velocity  imparted  to  our  globe,  when  first  launched  into  its 
present  orbit,  still  wheels  it  along  as  swiftly  as  in  the  days  of  the  first  man» 
this  error  or  prejudice,  that  motion  is  always  tending  to  rest,  would  never 
have  arisen. 

Indeed,  had  these,  and  other  such  truths,  been  long  familiar  to  the  common 
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luiidt  the  opposite  prejudice  might  as  well  have  obtained,  that  motion  ie  the 
natural  state,  and  rest  a  forced  or  unknown  state.  We  know  of  nothing 
which  is  absolutely  at  rest.  The  earth  is  whirling  round  its  axis  and  round 
the  SOD ;  the  sun  is  moving  round  its  .axis  and  round  the  oentre  of  gravity  of 
the  solar  system,  and,  possibly,  round  some  moi^  remote  centre  in  the  greal 
universe,  carrying  all  his  planets  and  comets  about  his  path. 

If  there  were  any  natural  tendency  in  moving  bodies  to  stop,  a  thing  float- 
ing in  a  trough  of  water,  on  board  a  sailing  ship,  should  always  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  trough  nearest  the  stern ;  and  in  all  the  seas  and  lakes  of  the 
earth,  the  floating  things  should  be  accumulated  on  the  western  shores,  because 
the  surface  of  the  earth  is  always  turning  to  the  east.  We  know  that  neither 
<^  these  suppositions  is  truth.  A  man  on  board  a  moving  ship  can  throw 
any  body  just  as  far  towards  the  bow  as  towards  the  stern;  althougR  in  the 
two  cases  the  velocity,  as  regards  the  earth,  is  so  diflerent. 

Ignorance  of  the  law  of  motal  inertia  led  a  story-telling  sailor  to  assert,  as 
a  proof  of  the  speed  of  his  favourite  ship,  that  when  a  man  one  day  fell  from 
the  mast  head,  the  ship  had  passed  from  under  him  before  he  reached  the 
deck :  the  fact,  in  such  a  case,  being,  that  he  must  have  fallen  on  the  same 
part  of  the  deck,  whether  the  ship  were  in  motion  or  at  rest,  because  his 
body  had  just  the  motion  or  rest  which  belonged  to  the  ship. 

Another  equally  sapient  man,  reflecting  that  the  earth  turned  round  onee 
in  twenty-four  hours,  proposed  rising  in  a  balloon,  and  waiting  aloft,  until 
the  country  which  he  desired  to  reach  should  be  passing  under  him. 

^^Motion  naturaOy  umformJ^    (See  the  Analysis.) 

It  18  only  repeating  that  a  body  can  neither  acquire  motion  nor  lose  motion 
without  a  canse,  to  say  that  free  motion  must  be  uniform. 

The  perfect  uniformity  of  undisturbed  motion  is  proved  by  every  fad 
obcerved  in  the  universe.  If  any  continued  motion,  as  of  a  planet,  for  in- 
stance, be  found  at  one  time  to  have  certain  relative  velocity  to  some  other 
eonlinoed  motion,  the  same  relation  is  found  always  to  hold :  or  deviations 
from  perfect  uniformity  are  exactly  proportioned  to  the  disturbing  causes. 
Thus  we  can  foretell  the  exact  time  of  an  eclipse,  a  thousand  years  beiore 
its  occurrence. 

Had  motion  not  been  in  its  nature  uniform,  man  could  have  formed  no 
rational  conjecture  or  anticipation  as  to  future  e^vents;  for  it  is  by  assuming, 
for  instanoe,  that  the  earth  will  continue  to  turn  uniformly  on  its  axis,  that 
he  speaks  of  t(hmorrow  and  of  next  week,  &c.,  and  that  he  makes  all  his 
arrangements  for  future  emergencies:  and  were  the  coming  day,  or  season, 
or  year,  to  arrive  sooner  or  later  than  such  anticipation,  it  would  throw  such 
coofosion  into  all  his  aflfairs,  that  the  world  would  soon  be  desolate. 

To  calculate  futurities,  then,  or  to  speak  of  past  events,  is  merely  to  take 
eome  great  uniform  motion  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare  all  others; 
and  then  to  say  of  the  remote  event,  that  it  coincided  or  will  coincide  with 
0ome  describe  state  of  the  standard  motion.  The  most  obvious  and  best 
standards  are  the  whirling  of  the  earth  about  its  axis,  and  its  great  revolution 
Toond  the  sun.  The  first  is  rendered  very  sensible  to  man  ty  his  alternately 
seeing  and  not  seeing  the  sun,  and  it  is  called  a  day;  the  second  is  n^arked  by 
the  succession  of  the  seasons,  and  it  is  called  a  year.  The  earth  turns  upon 
its  axis  nearly  365  times  while  it  is  performing  one  circuit  round  the  sun,  and 
thus  divides  the  year  into  so  many  smaller  parts,  and  the  day  is  divided  into 
•mailer  parts,  by  the  progress  of  the  earth's  whirling  being  so  distinctly  marked. 
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in  the  consUntly  Tstrying  direction  of  the  son,  as  viewed  from  any  given  spot 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. — When  advancing  civilization  made  it  of  importance 
for  men  to  be  able  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  very  instant  of  the  earth's 
revolution,  connected  with  any  event,  various  contrivances  were  introduced  for 
the  purpose;  as,— sun-dials,  where  the  shadow  travels  progressively  round  the 
divided  circle;— the  uniform  flux  of  water  through  a  prepared  opening; — the 
flux  of  sand  in  the  common  hour-glass,  &c.  But  the  great  triumphs  of  modem 
ingenuity  are  those  astronomical  clocks  and  watches,  in  which  the  counted 
equal  vibrations  of  a  pendulum,  or  balance-wheel,  have  detected  periodical 
inequalities  even  in  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself,  and  have  directed  attention 
to  unsuspected  disturbing  causes,  important  to  be  known. 

It  is  the  natural  uniformity  of  undisturbed  motion  which  causes  any  num- 
ber of  bodies  moving  together,  as  the  furniture  of  a  sailing  ship,  to  appear 
among  themselves  as  if  at  rest, — ^no  one  tending  to  pass  before,  or  to  fail 
behind,  or  to  move  to  one  side  of  another.  For  the  same  reason  a  person 
who  is  moving  with  such  bodies  is  absolutely  insensible  of  his  uniform  pro- 
gression, and  knows  it  only  by  reasoning  from  such  factis  as  the  changing 
appearances  of  other  olyects  around  which  do  not  share  the  motion,  the  rush- 
ing of  the  waves  or  wind,  ice.  When  a  ship  is  becalmed  at  sea,  she  may, 
as  numberless  sad  accidents  have  proved,  be  carried  by  rapid  currents  in  any 
direction,  without  one  of  the  crew  suspecting  that  she  has  motion  at  all ;  and 
if  the  suspicion  do  arise,  the  truth  can  be  come  at  only  by  such  means  as  the 
sounding  line,  where  the  bottom  can  be  reached,  or  careful  observation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  where  it  cannot  A  man  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  in  a  river  or 
tides-way  cannot  say  whether  the  rushing  of  water,  which  be  hears  from 
without,  be  a  rapid  tide  passing  the  ship  at  anchor,  or  the  effect  of  the  ship's 
advance  in  the  river.  A  man  in  a  balloon  going  80  miles  an  hour,  knows 
not  in  what  direction  he  is  moving,  nor,  ind^,  diat  he  is  moving  at  all,  but 
by  observing  the  objecui  below. 

This  explains  why  men  are  not  sensible  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself, 
which  they  know,  however,  to  be  turning  round  its  axis  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  and  therefore  to  have  its  surface  near  the  equator  moving  with  a  speed 
of  more  than  1,000  feet  per  second ;  aud  as  in  the  case  of  a  ship  or  balloon* 
there  would  be  no  difference  of  sensation  whether  the  speed  were  of  one  mile 
per  hour  or  of  10  or  100,  so  in  the  case  of  the  earth,  there  would  be  none 
whether  it  turned  as  now,  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  or,  like  the  planet 
Jupiter,  once  in  ten.  A  hunter  among  the  hills,  who,  during  the  heat  of 
noon,  rests  and  contemplates  around  him  a  sublime  scene  of  solitude  and 
silence,  may  litde  think  that  if,  amidst  that  apparent  repose  of  nature,  he  wejre 
for  a  moment  lifled  up  from  the  earth  and  held  at  re$t  above  its  surface,  he 
would  see  its  face  of  hill  and  dale  sweeping  past  beneath  him  at  the  prodi- 
gious rate  of  1,000  miles  an  hour,  on  account  solely  of  the  whirling  of  the 
earth. 

The  fact  that  a  cannon  ball  can  be  shot  just  as  far  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion,  as  westward,  against 
it,  illustrates  the  truth,  that  whatever  common  motion  objects  may  have,  it 
does  not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  a  force  producing  any  new  relative  mo- 
tion among  them.  All  the  motions  seen  on  earth  are  really  only  slight  differ- 
ences among  the  common  motions:  as  in  a  fleet  of  sailing  ships,  the  apparent 
changes  of  place  among  them  are  in  reality  only  slight  alterations  of  speed  or 
direction,  in  their  individual  courses. 

A  man  continuing  to  throw  upwards  a  ball  or  orange,  or  several  of  them 
mt  once,  and  to  catch  and  return  them  alternately,  uses  no  difference  of  art  as 
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regards  them,  whether  he  be  standing  on  the  earth  and  whirling  with  it,  or 
on  a  sailing  ship's  deck,  or  in  a  moving  carriage,  or  on  a  galloping  horse's 
back.  He  and  the  oranges^have  always  the  same  forward  common  motion. 
And  when  a  man,  standing  on  a  galloping  horse,  leaps  through  a  hoop  held 
across  his  course,  he  does  not  leap  forward — for  this  would  throw  him  over 
the  horse's  ears — but  merely  jumps  up,  and  allows  his  motal  inertia  to  carry 
him  through. 

The  reason  that  a  lofty  spire  or  obelisk  stands  more  securely  on  the  earth 
than  even  a  short  pillar  stands  on  the  bottom  of  a  moving  wagon,  is,  not  that 
the  earth  is  more  at  rest  than  the  wagon,  but  that  its  motion  is  uniform.^- 
Were  the  present  rotation  of  our  globe  to  be  arrested  but  for  a  moment, 
imperial  London,  with  its  thousand  spires  and  turrets,  would,  by  the  motal 
inertia,  be  swept  from  its  valley  towards  the  eastern  ocean,  just  as  loose  snow 
k  swept  away  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

"jFbrce  w  required  to  bend  moHanJ* 

If  a  body  moving  freely  cannot  vary  its  velocity  without  a  cause,  neither  can 
it  vary  its  course  without  a  cause;  and  free  motion,  therefore,  is  strcdghi 
as  well  as  uniform, 

A  ball  shot  direcdy  up  oV  down  gives  men  their  simplest  idea  of  straight 
motion. 

A  bullet  or  arrow,  projected  horizontally,  is  gradually  drawn  downwards 
by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  but  it  deviates  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to 
the  left 

William  Tell,  trusting  to  the  natural  straightness  of  motion,  obeyed  the 
tyrant's  order,  and  shot  an  apple  placed  on  his  child's  head. 

And  the  right  eye  of  Philip  of  Macedon  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
an  arrow  which  brought  a  label  on  it,  telling  its  destination. 

Riflemen  shooting  at  a  target,  hit  the  very  spot  they  choose  to  aim  at. 

A  stone  in  a  sling,  the  moment  it  is  set  at  liberty,  darts  off  as  straighdy  as 
an  arrow  from  the  bow-string  or  a  bullet  from  a  ffun-barrel,  and  it  is  only 
because  the  point  of  its  circle,  from  which  it  should  depart,  cannot  in  prac- 
tice be  accurately  determined,  that  the  same  sure  aim  cannot  be  taken  with  it 

A  body  moving  in  a  circle,  then,  or  curve,  is  constrained  to  do  what  is 
contrary  to  its  inertia.  A  person,  on  first  approaching  this  subject,  might 
suppose  that  a  body,  which  for  a  time  has  been  constrained  to  move  in  a 
cipde,  should  naturally  continue  to  do  so  when  set  at  liberty.  But  on 
lefieoting  that  a  circle  is  as  if  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  straight 
lines,  and  that  the  body  moving  in  it  has  its  motion  bent  at  every  step  of  the 
progress,  the  reason  is  seen  why  constant  force  becomes  necessary  to  keep 
It  there,  and  force  just  equal  to  the  inertia  with  which 
the  body  tends,  at  every  point  of  the  circle,  rather  to  ^^E'  ^ 

pursue  the  straight  line,  called  a  tangent,  of  which  that 
point,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  is  the  commencement,  than  the 
ctKele  itself.  The  force  required  to  keep  the  body  in  the 
bent  course,  is  called  centripetal  or  centre-seeking  force ; 
while  the  inertia  of  the  body  tending  outwards,  that  is, 
to  move  in  a  straight  line  rather  than  in  a  curve,  is  called 
the  ceniri/iigal  or  centre-flying  force;  and  the  term  cen- 
ind/orce$  is  applied  to  both. 

A  sling'^ord  is  always  tight  while  the  stone  is  whirling :  and  ito  tension  is 
of  course  the  measure  both  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force.  A  means. 
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then,  of  meafuriag  the  tension  of  a  sling-cord  would  experimentally  demon- 
strate the  amount  of  centrifugal  force ;  and  such  a  means  we  possess  in  the 
contrivance  called  the  **  whirling  table/*  upon  which  a  leading  sling,  or  any- 
mass  with  a  string  attached  to  it,  n^aj  be  placed  to  revolve,  at  any  desired 
distance  from  the  centre,  and  with  any  desired  velocity,  while  the  string 
passing  over  a  pulley  at  the  centre,  is  made  to  lif^  weights  proportioned  to 
the  outward  dragging  of  the  revolving  mass.  By  this  apparatus  it  is  found, 
as  would  be  exp^ted,  that  centrifugal  force — in  other  words,  the  force  with 
which  the  inertia  of  moving  matter  resists  the  bending  of  its  eourse  from 
straight  to  circular,  is  proportioned,  first,  to  the  quantity  of  matter  moved*— 
every  separate  particle  having  its  own  inertia;  second,  to  the  size  of  the 
eirde  or  orbit  described  in  the  same  time — a  body  moving  in  a  circle  of 
dottble  diameter  for  instenee,  having  to  be  forced  inwards  from  the  tangent, 
at  every  departure,  twice  as  far  in  a  given  time ;  third,  that  with  a  double 
revolution  in  the  same  time,  the  centrifugal  force  is  not  double  but  quadruple 
(a  corresponding  proportion  existing  for  other  velocities,)  because,  not  only 
are  there  twice  as  many  bendings  or  angular  departures  from  the  tangent  for 
the  two  circles  as  for  one,  requiring,  as  may  be  said,  twice  as  many  tugs  or 
impulses  of  the  centripetal  force,  but  every  impulse  must  be  made  with 
double  energy,  for  it  has  to  drive  the  mass  inwards  through  the  required  dis- 
tance in  half  the  time;  and  twice  as  many  impulses,  every  one  being  twice 
as  strong,  make  a  quadruple  amount  of  force  on  the  whole;  fourtlily  and 
lastly,  it  is  found,  agreeing  with  the  relation  between  inertia  and  terrestrial 
grarity.  described  at  page  43,  that  a  body  revolving,  for  instance,  in  a  circle 
of  four  feet  diameter,  that  it  may  have  centrifugal  force  just  equal  to  its 
weight,  requires  to  complete  its  revolution  in  one  second  and  a  half  of  time. 
This  and  similar  facts  will  be  more  particularly  considered  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  round  the  sun.  This  analysis  of  central 
forces  will  suffice  to  excite  in  the  student  a  due  interest  touching  the  kindred 
phenomena  now  to  be  described. 

Bodies  laid  on  a  whiriing  horizontal  wheel,  are  readily  thrown  off. 

In  a  corn- mill,  the  grain,  a(\er  being  admitted  between  the  stones  througli 
an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  stone,  is  then  kept  turning  round 
between  them,  and  is,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  always  tending  and  travelling 
outwards  until  it  escapes  as  flour  from  the  circumference. 

A  man,  if  he  lie  down  on  a  turning  millstone  with  his  head  near  the  edge, 
falls  asleep,  or  dies  of  apoplexy,  from  the  new  pressure  of  blood  on  the 
brant. 

A  wet  mop,  or  bottle^mtsh,  made  to  turn  quickly  on  its  handle  as  an  axis, 
throws  the  water  off  in  aH  directions,  and  soon  dries  itself. 

Sheep,  in  wet  weather,  thus  discharge  the  water  from  their  fleeces,  by  a 
semi-rotatory  shake  of  the  skin.  Water-dogs,  on  coming  to  land,  dry  them- 
selves by  the  same  action. 

A  tumbler  of  water,  placed  in  a  sling,  may  be  made  to  vibrate  like  a  pen- 
dolam  with  gradually  increasing  oscillation,  and  at  last  to  describe  the  whole 
circle,  and  continue  revolving  about  the  hand,  without  spilling  a  drop : — the 
water,  by  its  inertia  of  straightness,  or  centrifugal  force,  tending  more  away 
from  the  centre  of  motion  towards  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  even  when  that 
is  uppermost,  than  toward  the  earth  by  gravity. 

As  solid  bodies  laid  on  a  whiriing  table  are  thrown  off,  so  water  in  a  vessel 
caused  to  spin  round  in  any  way,  as  on  the  centre  of  a  horizontal  wheel, 
instead  of  lying  at  the  bottom,  is  raised  up  all  around,  against  the  sides  of 
the  vessel. 
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Water,  poured  obliquely  into  a  funnel,  runs  round  the  interior  of  it,  and 
often  leaves  an  open  passage  of  air  all  the  way  down  through  it,  as  if  there 
were  merely  a  lining  of  water  to  the  funnel.  The  centrifugal  force  of  the 
loming  water  is  a  chief  reason  of  this  phenomenon : — another  reason  will 
be  considered  farther  on,  under  the  head  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

Great  whirlpools  at  sea,  and  smaller  ones,  or  eddies  in  rivers,  occur  when- 
ever a  current  is  obliged  suddenly  to  bend,  as  in  rounding  a  point  of  land  or 
»  rock,  or  in  meeting  and  niingling  with  a  contrary  current.  The  water,  by 
teoding  to  continue  its  straight  motion,  falls  in  behind  the  obstruction,  reluct* 
antly  as  it  were,  and  leaves  there  a  pit  surrounded  by  a  liquid  revolving  ridge. 
Cha^bdis,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  whirlpool  off  the  Norwegian 
coast,  are  noted  examples. 

It  18  owing  to  the  centrifugal  force  in  any  bending  part  of  a  stream  of 
water,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  tendency  away  from  the  centre  of  the  curvature, 
that  when  a  bend  has  once  commenced,  it  increases,  and  is  soon  followed  by 
others,  until  that  complete  serpentine  winding  is  produced,  which  charac- 
terises most  rivers  in  their  course  across  extended  plains.  The  water  being 
thrown  by  any  cause  to  the  left  side,  for  instance,  wears  that  into  a  curve  or 
dbow,  and,  by  its  centrifugal  force,  acts  constantly  on  the  outside  of  the  bend, 
VBtil  rock  or  higher  land  resists  the  gradual  progress ;  from  this  limit  being 
thrown  back  again,  it  wears  a  similar  bend  to  the  right  hand,  and  after  that, 
another  to  the  left,  and  so  on. 

Carriages  are  ohen  overturned  in  quickly  rounding  comers.  The  inertia 
earrietf  the  body  of  the  vehicle  in  the  former  direction,  while  the  wheels  are 
suddenly  pulled  round  by  the  horses  into  a  new  one.  A  loaded  stage-coach 
vvmiing  soath,  and  tnrninff  suddenly  to  the  east  or  west,  strews  its  passen- 
fsrs  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  road.  Where  a  sharp  turning  in  a  carriage-road 
is  unavoidable,  the  road  towards  the  outside  of  the  bend  should  always  be 
OHide  higher  than  at  the  inside,  to  prevent  such  accidents. 

A  man  or  a  horse  turning  a  comer  at  speed,  leans  much  inwards,  or  towards 
the  corner  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  force,  that  would  throw  him  away 
from  it 

In  skating  with  great  velocity,  this  leaning  inwards  at  the  turnings  be«- 
eomes  very  remarkable,  and  gives  occasion  to  the  fine  variety  of  attitudes 
displayed  by  the  expert;  and  if  a  skater,  in  nmning,  finds  his  body  inclined 
lo  one  side  and  in  danger  of  falling,  lie  merely  makes  his  skate  describe  a 
slight  curve  towards  that  side,  when  the  tendency  of  his  body  to  move 
•nightly,  or  its  centrifugal  force,  refusing  to  follow  m  the  curve,  allows  the 
foot  to  posh  itself  again  under  the  body,  and  to  restore  the  perpendicularity. 
Skating  becomes  to  the  inleliigent  man  an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  sensitive 
•r  bodily  treat,  from  its  exemplifying  so  pleasingly  the  laws  of  motion. 

The  last  example  explains,  also,  why  a  hoop  rolled  along  the  ground  goes 
to  long  without  falling:  if  it  incline  to  one  side,  threatening  to  fall,  by  that 
vury  circumstance,  the  part  touching  the  ground  is  made  to  bend  its  course 
lo  that  side,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  skater  who  toms  his  foot,  the  sup- 
porting base  is  again  forced  directly  under  the  mass  of  the  body. 

A  coin  dropped  on  the  table  or  floor  o(\en  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon. 
It  is  said  to  ran  and  hide  itself  in  the  comer.  Just  before  falling,  if  not  ob- 
■tnicted,  it  describes  several  turns  of  a  decreasing  spiral,  the  minute  exami- 
Bntion  of  which  is  a  pleasing  mathematical  exercise. 

The  reai«on  also  why  a  spinning  top  stands,  will  be  understood  here. 
While  the  top  is  quite  upright,  the  extremity  of  its  peg,  being  directly  under 
j$m  centre,  supports  it  steadily,  and  altliough  turning  so  rapidly,  and  with  much 
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friction*  has  no  tendency  to  move  from  the  place;  but  if  the  top  incline  at 
all,  the  edge  or  Hde  of  the  peg,  instead  of  its  very  point,  is  in  contact  with 
the  floor,  and  the  peg  then  becoming  as  a  turning  little  roller,  advances 
quickly,  and  describes  a  curve  somewhat  as  a  skater's  foot  does,  until  it 
come  directly  under  the  body  of  the  top  as  before.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
very  fact  of  the  top  inclining,  causes  the  point  to  shift  its  place,  and  to  con- 
tinue moving  until  it  comes  again  direcdy  under  the  centre  of  the  top.  It  is 
remarkable  that  even  in  philosophical  treatises  of  authority  the  standing  of 
a  top  is  still  vaguely  attributed  to  centrifugal  force.  And  some  persons  be- 
lieve that  a  top  spinning  in  a  weighing  scale,  would  be  found  lighter  than 
when  at  rest;  and  others  most  erroneously  hold  that  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  whirling,  which  of  course  acts  directly  away  from  the  axis,  and  quite 
equally  in  all  directions,  yet  becomes,  when  the  top  inclines,  gjreater  upwards 
than  downwards,  so  as  to  counteract  the  gravity  of  the  top.  The  way  in 
which  centrifugal  force  really  helps  to  maintain  the  spinning  of  a  top  is, 
that  when  the  body  inclines  or  begins  to  fall  in  one  direction,  its  motion  in 
that  direction  continues  until  the  point  describing  its  curve,  like  the  foot  of 
a  skater,  has  forced  itself  under  the  body  again. 

By  reason  of  centrifugal  force  also,  it  is  easier  to  do  feats  of  horsemapship 
in  a  small  ring  as  at  our  theatres,  than  if  the  animal  were  running  on  a  straight 
road.  We  see  the  man  and  the  horse  always  inclining  inwards,  to  connter- 
act  centrifugal  force,  and  if  the  rider  tend  to  fall  iqwards,  he  has  merely  to 
quicken  the  pace;  if  to  fall  outwards,  he  has  to  slacken  it,  and  all  is  right 
again. 

If  a  pair  of  common  fire-tongs,  suspended  by  a  cord  from  the  top,  be 
made  to  turn  by  the  twisting  or  untwisting  of  the  cord,  the  legs  will  separate 
from  each  other  with  force  dependent  on  the  speed  of  rotation,  and  will 
again  collapse  when  the  turning  ceases.  Mr.  Watt  adapted  this  fact  most 
ingeniously  to  the  regulation  of  the  speed  of  his  steam-engine.  His  steam' 
governor  may  in  truth  be  described  as  a  pair  of  tongs  with  heavy  balls  at 
the  ends,  to  make  their  opening  more  energetic,  attached  to  some  tuminff 
part  of  the  machine.  If  the  engine  move  with  more  than  the  assigned  speed 
the  balls  open  or  fly  asunder  beyond  their  middle  station,  and  by  a  simple 
contrivance  are  then  made  to  act  on  a  valve  which  contracts  the  steam  tube ; 
on  the  contrary,  with  too  slow  a  motion,  they  collapse  and  open  the  valve. 

A  half-formed  vessel  of  soft  clay,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  potter's 
table, — which  is  made  to  whirl  and  is  called  his  wheel,-^-opens  out  or 
widens  merely  by  the  force  of  its  sides,  and  thus  assists  the  worker  in  giving 
its  form. 

A  ball  of  sof^  clay,  with  a  spindle  fixed  through  its  centre,  if  made  to  torn 
quickly,  soon  ceases  to  be  a  perfect  ball.  It  bulges  out  in  the  middle, 
where  the  centrifugal  force  is  great,  and  becomes  flattened  towards  the  ends, 
or  where  the  spindle  issues. 

This  change  of  form  is  exactly  what  has  happened  to  the  ball  of  our 
earth.  It  has  bulged  out  seventeen  miles  at  the  equator,  in  consequence  of 
its  daily  rotation,  and  is  flattened  at  the  poles  in  a  corresponding  (legree.— 
A  mass  of  lead  that  weighs  one  thousand  pounds  at  our  pole,  weighs  about 
five  pounds  less  at  the  equator,  by  reason  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

In  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  of  which  the  rotation  is  much  quicker 
than  of  our  earth,  the  middle  or  equator  bulges  out  still  more— even  so  as  to 
ofiend  an  eye  which  expects  a  perfect  sphere. 

If  the  rotation  of  our  earth  were  seventeen  times  faster  than  it  is,  the 
bodies  or  matter  at  the  equator  would  have  centrifugal  force  equal  to  their 
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gnfity,  and  a  little  more  velocity  wonld  cause  them  to  fly  off  altogether,  or 
to  rise  and  form  a  ring  round  the  earth  like  that  which  surrounds  Saturn. 
Satom^s  double'  ring  seems  to  have  been  formed  in  this  way,  and  is  now 
supported  chiefly  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  parts.  Were  it  to  crumble 
to  pieces,  the  pieces  might  still  revolve,  as  so  many  little  satellites.  His  true 
satellites  are  only  more  distant  masses  sustained  in  the  same  manner.  And 
oar  earth  and  the  other  primary  planets  have  the  same  relation  to  the  sun 
that  these  satellites  have  to  Saturn — all  being  sustained  by  an  admirable 
balance  between  centrifugal  force  and  gravity. 

*«  The  quantity  of  motion  in  a  body  measured  by  the  velocity  and  quantity 

of  matter:' 

If  a  single  atom  of  matter  were  moving  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per  second, 
it  would  have  a  definite  quantity  of  motion  expressed  by  these  words  ;  and 
if  it  were  moving  ten  feet  per  second  it  would  have  ten  times  the  quantity. 
Again,  in  a  mass  consisting  of  many  atoms,  the  quantity  of  motion  would  be 
stSl  as  much  greater  as  there  were  more  atoms  in  it  than  one.  \ 

By  experiment  it  is  found,  that  if  a  ball  of  soft  clay  of  one  pound,  sus- 
pended by  a  cord  as  a  pendulum,  be  allowed  to  fall,  with  a  velocity  of  ten  feet 
per  second,  against  a  ball  of  nine  pounds  suspended  in  the  same  way,  but  at 
rest,  the  two,  after  contact,  will  start  together  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  per 
second,  the  original  quantity  of  motion  being  then  difiused  through  ten  times 
the  quantity  of  matter,  and  therefore  exhibiting  oifly  one-teiiih  of  ttie  velocity. 

A  cannon-ball  of  a  thousand  ounces,  moving  one  foot  per  second,  has  thus 
Ae  same  quantity  of  motion  in  it  as  a  musket-ball  of  one  ounce,  leaving  the 
gun-barrel  with  a  velocity  of  a  thousand  feet  in  the  second. 

••  TJke  quantity  of  motion  in  a  body  is  the  measure  of  the  force  which  prO' 

duced  it:' 

The  experiment  of  the  balls  of  clay  mentioned  above  furnishes  one  instance 
of  this  truth.  Again,  a  body  falling  for  ten  seconds,  acquires  ten  times  as 
ranch  velocity  as  by  falling  for  one  second;  its  motion  thus  measuring  the 
force  of  gravity  which  has  been  exerted  upon  it. 

When  a  large  body  or  mass  of  many  atoms  falls,  it  of  course  has  as  much 
more  motion  than  a  smaller  body,  as  there  are  more  atoms  in  it  than  in  the 
soMiler :  but  as  gravity  acts  equally  on  every  atom,  the  force  causing  either 
body  to  fall  is  still  exacUy  indicated  by  the  quantity  of  motion  in  it 

A  large  body  or  mass  of  many  atoms  falls,  where  there  is  no  impediment, 
with  the  same  velocity  as  a  smaller  body  or  a  single  atom ;  for  gravity  pulls 
equ^y  at  each  atom,  and  must  overcome  its  inertia  equally,  whether  it  be 
alooe  or  with  others. 

This  remark  contradicts  the  popular  opinion,  that  a  large  and  heavy  body 
•hoold  fall  to  the  earth  much  faster  than  a  small  and  light  one ;  an  opinion 
which  has  arisen  from  our  constantly  seeing  such  contrasts,  as  the  rapid  fall 
of  a  gold  coin,  and  the  slow  descent  of  a  feather;  The  true  cause  of  the 
eontrast  is,  that  the  atoms  of  the  feather  are  much  spread  out,  so  as  to  be 
Bore  resisted  by  the  air  than  those  of  the  gold.  If  the  two  be  let  fall  toge- 
tber  in  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  extracted — as  in  the  common 
air-pump  experiment,  they  arrive  at  the  bottom  in  exactly  the  same  time : 
and  even  in  the  air,  if  the  coin  be  hammered  out  into  ffold  leaf,  it  will  fall 
still  more  slowly  than  the'  feather.  One  brick  dropped  from  a  height,  be- 
cattie  its  motion  is  not  much  affected  by  the  air,  reaches  the  earth  very  nearly 
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10  soon  as  ten  bricks  let  fall  near  it,  whether  they  be  connected  or  separate 
— 4»  a  single  horse  may  reach  the  goal  as  soon  as  ten  horses  galloping  abreast 

A  man's  force  will  move  a  small  skiff  quickly,  a  loaded  barge  very  slowly* 
ahd  a  large  ship  in  a  degree  scarcely  to  be  perceived.  In  each  case,  however, 
the  quantity  of  motion  may  be  the  same,  and  a  true  measure  of  the  forot 
which  produced  it. 

A  ball  of  one  pound  weight,  impelled  by  a  given  force,  moves  twice  as  fast 
as  a  ban  of  two  pound  impelled  with  the  same ;  yet,  although  the  velocities 
are  different,  the  quantities  of  motion,  as  ascertained  by  the  rule  already  given* 
are  equal,  and  indicate  an  equality  of  producing  force. 

"  The  quantity  of  motion  in  a  body  is  the  measure  also  of  the  force  or  mO' 
mentum  which  it  can  exhibit  again.^*    (See  the  Analysis  42  ) 

Bodies,  owing  to  their  inertia,  may  be  regarded  as  passive  reservoirs  of 
force  or  motion,  always  ready  to  return  as  much  as  they  have  received.  Mh 
mentum  is  the  name  given  to  the  motion  in  a  body,  with  reference  to  th<e 
production  by  it  of  new  motions  or  the  overcoming  of  resistances,  and  is  but 
another  term  for  the  quantity  (f  motion, 

A  cannon  ball,  according  to  the  quantity  of  motion  in  it,  may  have  only 
the  force  or  momentum  that  will  bruise  a  pisnk,  or  it  may  have  enough  to 
penetrate  a  tree,  or  even  to  shoot  its  rapid  way  through  a  block  of  the  hardest 
stone. 

A  block  of  wood,  floating  against  a  man^s  leg  with  moderate  velocity, 
would  be  little  felt ;  but  a  loaded  barge,  coming  at  the  same  rate,  and  pressing 
it  against  the  quay,  might  break  the  bones ;  a  large  ship,  again,  although  mov- 
ing no  faster,  would  crush  his  body  against  any  fixed  obstacle ;  and  an  island 
of  ice,  opposed  in  its  approach  to  another,  even  by  a  first-rate  man-of-war, 
would  destroy  it,  as  meeting  barges  destroy  a  floating  egg-shell. 

A  hail-stone  falling,  strikes  rudely ;  a  stone  rolled  from  a  height,  as  of  okl» 
by  the  besieged  agamst  besiegers,  may  carry  death  with  it  to  many ;  an 
avalanche,  breaking  from  its  hold  on  a  mountain  steep,  may  sweep  away  a 
village. 

To  meeting  bodies,  the  shock  is  the  same,  whether  the  motion  be  shared 
between  them  or  be  all  in  one. 

If  a  running  man  come  against  a  man  who  is  standing,  both  receive  a  cer- 
tain shock.  If  both  be  running  at  the  same  rate  in  opposite  directions,  tlio 
shock  is  doubled.  In  some  such  cases,  as  where  swift  skaters  have  met,  the 
shock  has  proved  fotal. 

The  meeting  fists  of  boxers  not  unfreqoently  dislocate  or  break  bones. 

A  man's  skull  is  fractured  as  certainly  by  its  being  dashed  against  a  tree  or 
beam,  while  he  is  on  a  galloping  horse,  as  by  the  blow  of  asimihur  beam  coming 
upon  him  with  the  velocity  of  the  horse. 

When  two  ships  in  opposite  courses  meet  at  sea,  although  each  may  be 
sailing  at  a  moderate  rate,  the  destruction  is  oiten  as  complete  to  both  as  if 
with  a  double  velocity  they  had  struck  on  a  rock.  Many  melancholy  in- 
stances of  this  kind  are  on  record.  In  the  darkness  of  night  a  large  ship  ins 
met  one  smaller  and  weaker,  and  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds,  haye  followed 
the  shock  of  the  encounter,  the  scream  of  the  surprised  victims,  and  the  hor- 
rible silence  when  the  waves  had  again  closed  over  them  and  their  vessel  for 
ever.— In  November,  1825,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  the  Comet  steamboat 
-was  thus  destroyed,  and  carried  to  the  bottom  with  her  about  seventy  | 
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Fig,  3. 


gen,  IdIo  whose  ears  the  drowning  water  nished  before  the  sounds  of  ar* 
rested  music  and  joy  had  died  away. 

^'Direction  of  the  force  or  forces  producing  motion.** 

When  only  one  force  acts  on  a  body,  the  body  obeys  in  the  exact  direction 
of  the  force. 

A  ball  floating  in  water,  or  lying  on  smooth  ice,  is  driven  exactly  south 
by  a  wind  blowing  to  the  sooth.  A  bullet  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon, 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cannon— which  is,  as  the  force  impels  it. 

When  two  or  more  forces,  not  in  the  same  direction,  act  upon  a  body  at  the 
same  time,  as  it  cannot  move  two  ways  at  once,  it  holds  a  middle  course 
between  the  directions.  This  course  is  called  the  retuUing  directionf  viz., 
resulting  from  the  eomposUum  of  the  forces. 

A  ball  or  ship  moving  south  by  a  direct  wind,  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
carried  east,  just  as  fast,  by  a  tide  or  current  moving  east;  every  instant, 
therefore,  it  will  go  a  little  south  and  a  little  east^  and  really  will  describe  a 
middle  line  pointing  south-east. 

These  particulars  may  be  well  represented  on  paper,  as  by  fig.  3 :  where 
b  is  the  original  place  of  the  ball  or  ship,  e  the  east«  s  the 
sooth,  and  o  a  the  middle  line  pointing  to  the  south-east, 
and  showing  the  true  course  of  the  vessel.  This  figure  is 
called  ^he  paraUehgram  of  forces^  and  is  an  important  help 
to  the  understanding  of  many  facts  in  natural  philosophy. 
The  minute  investigation  of  the  subject  belongs  to  the  sci- 
tnce  of  measures^  or  technical  mathematics;  but  the  gene- 
ral truths  are  quite  intelligible  to  common  sense,  or  the 
mathematics  of  common  experience.  «  a 

When  two  forces  act  upon  a  body,  like  the  wind  and 
tide  in  the  last  example,  the  result  is  the  same,  whether  they  act  together  or 
one  after  the  other.  For  instance,  if  the  wind  drive  a  vessel  one  mile  south, 
as  from  6  to  «,  fig.  3,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  tide  drive  it  one  mile 
east,  as  «  to  0,  the  vessel  will  be  in  the  same  place  at  last,  viz.,  at  a,  as  if  she 
had  been  driven  at  once  southeast,  in  the  line  h  a,  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  the  two.  Therefore,  by  drawing  the  lines  b  s  and  6  e  to  represent  the 
foree  and  dnvction  of  the  two  causes  of  motion,  and  by  then  adding  one  of 
them,  or  an  equivalent,  to  the  end  of  the  other,  as  «  a  to  6  s,  or  e  a  to  6  e,  the 
aquare  or  parallelogram  is  sketched,  of  which  the  middle  line  or  diagonal, 
as  it  is  called,  shows  the  resultant  of  the  forces,  and  the  true  course  of  the 
body  obeying:  them. 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  effect  of  continued  forces  like  wind  and  tide  is 
true  also  of  momentary  impulses,  like  the  blows  of  clubs  simultaneously  strik. 
ID^  a  ban,  or  of  two  billiard-balls  striking  a  third. 

Wlien  the  forces  exactly  cross  each  other,  and  are  equal,  as  in  the  case  of 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. 
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the  ship  ahove  supposed,  the  figure  becomes  a  square,  as  at  fig.  3;  but  if  one 
of  the  forces  be  greater  than  the  other,  the  figure  becomes  oblong,  as  at  fig. 
4;  if  the  forces  cross  obliquely,  the  figure  becomes  as  at  fig.  5;  and  if  they 
cross  in  an  opposing  direction,  it  will  be  as  at  fig.  6.  In  all  the  cases, 
however,  the  diagonal  still  shows  the  result.  It  is  evident  that  the  same  line 
may  be  the  diagonal  of  many  figures,  as  seen  in  6  a  at  fig.  7;  and  therefore, 
that  very  diflferent  degrees  and  directions  of  combined  forces  may  produce 
the  same  result. 

Forces  crossing  each  other  so  obliquely  as  to  be  represented  by  lines  drawn 
in  almost  opposite  directions,  would  form  a  parallelogram  having  scarcely 
any  breadth*  th^t  is  to  say,  the  diagonal  would  approach  to  nothing;  showing 
thus,  that  opposing  forces  neutralize  or  destroy  each  other.  In  fig.  6,  by 
reason  of  this  crossing,  the  resultant  is  less  than  either  of  the  constituents. 
And  for  the  same  reason,  when  forces  cross  so  acutely  as  to  advance  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other,  the  resultant  is  longer  than  either,  as  seen  in  fig.  5. 
Forces  directly  opposed,  or  entirely  agreeing  in  direction,  give  as  their  result- 
ant their  difierence  or  their  sum. 

Forces  crossing  each  other  directly,  or  at  right  angles,  as  is  true  of  the 
exactly  eastward  force  b  e,  and  the  exactly  southward  force  b  «,  in  figures  3 
and  4, — do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  neutralize  or  alter  each  other,  for  the 
body,  when  arrived  at  a,  is  just  as  far  east  as  it  would  be  at  e,  and  as  far  south 
as  it  would  be  at  s.  This  ex|)1ain8  why  the  progressive  motion  of  the  planets 
in  their  orbits  is  not  at  all  affected  by  the  directly  crossing  centripetal  force 
of  gravity  which  keeps  them  at  their  due  distances  from  the  sun. 

In  all  cases  where  the  two  crossing  forces  are  equal,  with  whatOvVer  obli- 
quity they  cross,  the  resulting  direction  must  be  midway  between  them. — 
Thus  a  boat  impelled  by  oars,  goes  straight,  although  the  direction  in  which 
the  oars  act  is  constantly  changing;  because  the  changing  obliquity  of  the 
force  is  always  the  same  on  both  sides. — This  explains  also  why  a  bird  fly- 
ing, or  a  man  swimming,  holds  a  perfectly  straight  course,  although  in  both 
cases  the  direction  of  the  impelling  forces  is  constanUy  varying. — And  it 
explains  why  a  body  suspended,  as  a  plummet,  or  falling  to  the  earth  as  an 
apple  does  from  a  tree,  is  always  in  a  line  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth: 
for,  while  the  part  of  the  earth  immediately  under  the  body  is  pulling  it 
straight  down  to  the  centre,  the  action  of  parts  on  any  one 
side  of  the  perpendicular  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the 
action  of  corresponding  parts  on  the  opposite  side;  and  the 
perpendicular  is  still  the  diagonal  or  middle  line  of  every  pair 
of  attracting  parts.  In  fig.  8  6  a  represents  the  common  dia- 
gonal. In  speaking  of  the  attraction  of  our  earth,  therefore, 
which  really  is  the  united  attraction  of  all  the  individual  atoms, 
we  may  always  consider  it  as  a  single  force  acting  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth. 
When  a  body  is  carried  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  its  weight  becomes 
less,  because  the  matter  then  above  it  is  drawing  it  up,  instead  of  down,  as 
before.  A  descent  of  a  few  hundred  feet  makes  a  sensible  difierence,  and 
at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  if  man  could  reach  it,  he  would  find  things  to  have 
no  weight  at  all ;  and  there  would  be  neither  up  nor  down,  because  bodies 
would  be  attracted  equally  in  all  directions. 

When  more  than  two  forces  act  on  a  body,  the  resulting  direction  may  be 
found,  first  of  two,  and  then  of  the  last  resultant  with  each  of  the  others 
successively :— or  the  forces  may  be  represented  on  paper  by  lines  tacked 
together,  of  which  one  denotes  the  strength  and  direction  of  each:  the  ex- 
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Fig.  9. 


tremity  of  the  last  line  will  mark  the  place  of  the  body  after  being  acted 
upon  by  the  combined  forces.  A  sailor,  to  know  the  true  place  of  his  ship 
and  the  course  which  she  has  steered,  considers,  first,  the  forward  progress 
as  found  by  the  log,  then  the  leeway  or  sideward  motion  produced  by  a 
cross  wind,  and  then  the  effect  of  any  tide  or  current  in  which  he  may  be 
sailing. 

Resoltttian  of  Ihrces  is  a  phrase  pointing  to  another  important  use  of  such 
parallelograms  or  figures  as  have  just  been  described,  viz.,  the  enabling  U8» 
when  force  or  motion  is  given,  to  find  the  forces  or  motions  in  any  other 
directions  of  which  it  may  be  the  rendtanif  and  those  into  which  it  may 
itself  be  resolved. 

Thus,  if  a  line  b  a  (in  any  of  the  preceding  figures  4,  5,  6,  Slc.)  repre- 
sent a  force  or  motion,  and  the  line  b  s  represent  one  of  two  elements  com- 
posing it,  we  have  but  to  complete  the  parallelogram  baaeXo  obtain  the  other 
line,  b  e  representing  the  only  other  force  or  motion  which,  combined  with 
the  first  element,  can  produce  the  given  resultant. — If  a  ship  pass  from  b  to 
a  (6g.  5)  while  sailing  through  the  water  eastward,  a  distance  expressed  by 
b  e^  she  must  at  the  same  time  have  been  carried  by  a  tide  current  to  the  dis- 
tance and  in  the  direction  marked  by  the  line  b  s. 

Again,  if  a  line  be  given  representing  a  single 
force,  or  motion,  as  6  a,  and  if  it  be  desired  to  know 
how  much  there  is  in  this  capable  of  acting  in  another 
d'urection,  as  6  (/  ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  a  line 
in  the  direction  b  J,  from  the  commencement  of  b  a, 
and  to  cut  such  line  by  another  drawn  directly  upon 
it— or  at  right  angles  to  it,  as  the  term  is,  from  the 
other  end  o(  b  a:  the  length  of  b  d,  so  cut  off,  viz,, 
b  «,  shows  the  proportion  required. 

It  is  thus  that  a  sailor  who  knows  how  far  he  has 
sailed  in  any  oblique  direction,  finds  out  how  much 
he  has  gone  north  and  east  or  south  and  west ;  in 
other  words,  finds  out  the  difference  in  latitude  and  longitude  between  his 
present  place  and  a  former  one.     In  the  above  figure,  b  a  may  represent  the 
coarse  and  distance  sailed,  5  «  the  difference  of  latitude,  and  5  e  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude. 

Thus  again,  if  a  ball  b  strike  a  table  a  c, 
with  velocity  and  direction,  both  represented 
by  the  line  be;  and  if  the  ball  be  supposed 
afterwards  with  the  same  velocity  to  approach 
the  table  in  the  oblique  direction  e  c,  it  will 
then  strike  with  as  much  less  force  than  before, 
as  the  line  e  a  is  shorter  than  e  c.  For  e  a  is 
found,  according  to  the  rule  for  decomposing  a 
force,  given  above ;  and,  to  common  sense,  it 
is  obvious,  that  if  the  whole  velocity  of  the 
ball  be  represented  by  e  c,  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mation towards  the  table,  or  merely  downward 
velocity,  and  therefore  the  downward  force  is  marked  by  the  line  e  a.  The 
bcxly  on\y  falls  through  the  distance  e  a  while  morm^  all  the  way  from  exoc. 

Figure  10,  explains  the  important  cases  of  the  force  of  wind  upon  ships* 
sails,  windmill  vanes,  &c.;  and  the  force  of  water  upon  fioat-boards,  wa- 
ter-wheels, Ae,'f  showing  that  the  moving  mass  exerts  force  upon  a  sur- 
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ftee,  not  in  proportion  to  the  speed  with  which  it  may  he  pasting^  along  or 
near  the  surface,  but  to  the  rate  of  perpendicular  approximation.  It  explains 
also,  why  the  slanting  blow  of  a  club  or  ball  is  so  slight,  compared  with 
the  direct  blow. 

"  TTie  two  great  forces  of  Nature  are  Attraction  and  Kepulsion.''    (Read 

the  Analysis.) 

A  person,  on  first  approaching  this  subject,  is  far  from  supposing  that  the 
beautiful  and  almost  endless  variety  of  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  universe 
around,  are  all  referrible  to  the  two  principles,  attraction  and  repuliiony  exa- 
mined in  the  first  section  : — but  such  is  the  truth.— *It  will  first  be  shown 
here,  how  the  great  classes  of  accelerated,  retarded,  and  bent  motions  arise 
from  them. 

Attraction. — Until  Newton  safd,  that  what  we  call  weight  of  bodies  is 
merely  an  instance  of  that  universal  attraction  of  matter  which  diminishes 
with  increasing  distance,  it  was  never  suspected  that  weight  was  less,  high 
up  in  the  air  than  on  the  ground ;  or  on  a  lofty  mountain  than  on  the  sea- 
shore. But  this  we  now  know  to  be  the  case.  However,  in  studying  what 
goes  on  in  obedience  to  gravity  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  except  in  few 
very  nice  cases,  gravity  may  be  considered  as  a  uniform  power ;  for  man 
has  neither  approached  the  centre  of  the  earth  in  mines,  nor  receded  from 
it  in  balloons,  by  more  than  about  a  thousandth  part  of  his  distance  from  it ; 
and  weight  has  relation  to  the  distance  from  the  centre,  not  to  the  distance 
from  the  surface. 

^^Accelerated  Motion  from  Gravity. ^^ 

Owing  to  the  inertia  of  matter,  any  force  continuing  to  act  on  a  mass 
which  is  free  to  obey  it,  produces  in  the  mass  a  quickening  or  accelerated 
motion:  for  as  the  motion  given  in  the  first  instant,  continues  afterwards 
without  any  farther  force,  merely  on  account  of  the  inertia,  it  follows,  that 
as  much  more  motion  is  added  during  the  second  instant,  and  as  much  again 
during  the  third,  and  so  on.  A  falling  body,  therefore,  under  the  influence 
of  attraction,  is,  as  it  were,  a  reservoir,  receiving  every  instant  fresh  velocity 
and  momentum. 

It  is  said  that  Newton's  sublime  genius  read  the  nature  of  attraction  in  the 
simple  incident  of  an  apple  falling  before  him  from  a  lofty  branch  in  his  gar- 
den.— ^The  eye  which  perceives  an  apple  beginning  to  fall,  can  follow  it  for  a 
time  and  mark  the  gradual  acceleration  of  its  descent,  but  soon  sees  its  path 
only  as  a  shadowy  line. 

A  boy  letting  a  ball  drop  from  his  hand,  can  catch  it  again  in  the  first  in- 
stant, but  after  a  little  delay  his  hand  pursues  it  in  vain. 

A  fragment  of  rock,  detached  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  by  the  lightning 
stroke,  begins  its  motion  slowly ;  but  once  fairly  launched,  it  gathers  fresh 
speed  and  momentum  with  every  instant,  and  bounds  from  steep  to  steep 
driving  every  obstacle  before  it. 

Any  liquid  falling  from  a  reservoir,  forms  a  descending  mass  or  stream,  of 
which  the  bulk  diminishes  from  above  downwards,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  velocity  of  the  particles  increases.  This  truth  is  well  exemplified  in 
the  pouring  out  of  molasses  or  thick  syrup :  if  the  height  of  tlie  fall  be  consi* 
derable,  the  bulky  sluggish  mass,  which  first  escapes,  is  reduced,  before  it 
reaches  the  bottom,  to  a  small  thread :  but  the  thread  is  moving  proportion- 
ately faster,  and  fills  the  receiving  vessel  with  surprising  rapidity.  The  same 
truth  is  exhibited  on  a  vast  scale  in  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  where  the  broad 
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river  if  seen  first  bending  o?er  the  precipice  a  deep  slow  moving  mass,  then 
becoming  a  thinner  and  a  thinner  sheet  as  it  descends,  until  at  last,  surrounded 
by  its  foam  or  mist,  it  flashes  into  the  deep  below,  apparently  wiih  the  velo- 
city of  lightning. 

When  velocity  becomes  considerable  in  any  case  of  falling ;  it  cannot  be 
measured  accurately  by  the  eye,  but  its  eflects  ascertain  it  A  man  leaps 
from  a  chair  with  impunity,  from  a  table  with  a  shock,  from  a  high  window 
with  fracture  of  his  bones,  and  in  falling  from  a  balloon  his  body  is  literally 
dashed  to  pieces. 

The  force  of  gravity  or  general  attraction  is  such  at  the  surface  of  this 
earth,  that,  in  the  first  second  of  time,  it  gives  to  a  body  allowed  to  fall  a 
▼elocity  of  B'Z  feet  nearly  per  second,  that  is,  a  velocity  which,  remaining 
uniform  from  the  end  of  the  second,  would  carry  it,  without  farther  action 
of  gravity,  through  32  feet  in  the  next  second.  Yet  the  body  falls  only  16 
feel  in  the  first  second ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  velocity  of  32  feet  pos- 
sessed at  the  end  of  the  second  is  gradually  acquired,  the  body  having  only 
half  of  it  at  the  half  second,  and  as  much  less  than  half  at  any  distance  be- 
fore that  time,  as  it  has  more  than  half  at  the  same  distance  afterwards;  pnd 
the  average,  therefore,  is  only  half  of  the  32,  or  16  feet  in  the  whole  second* 
In  the  next  second,  it  falls  of  course  through  the  whole  32  feet,  with  16 
additional,  from  the  new  action  of  gravity,  in  alUthree  times  as  much  as  in 
the  first  second  ;  and  in  two  seconds,  therefore,  it  falls  altogetlier  four  times 
as  far  as  in  one  second.  At  the  end  of  two  seconds  the  velocity  is  doubled, 
or  is  64  feet  per  second,  so  that  in  the  third  second  the  body  falls  64,  and 
other  new  16,  in  all,  five  times  as  much  as  in  the  first  second ;  and  in  three 
seconds,  therefore,  it  has  descended  nine  times  as  far  as  in  one  second,  4^. 
Knowing  this  progress,  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  falling  body,  and  the  dis- 
tance through  which  it  falls,  in  any  given  time,  are  easily  calculated  ;  and  the 
height  of  a  precipice,  or  the  depth  of  a  well,  may  be  ascertained  by  marking 
Ihe  time  required  for  a  body  to  fall  through  the  space. 

The  doctrines  of  falling  bodies  are  of  such  importance  in  the  minute  exami- 
nation of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  that  much  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  them.     Mr.  Atwood's  ingenious  contrivance  by  which  the 
motion  of  falling  bodies  may  be  retarded  in  any  desired  degree,  without  the 
character  of  the  motion  being  otherwise  altered,  has  enabled  experimenters 
to  render  evident  to  the  senses  all  that  abstract  calculation  had  anticipated.  A 
pound  weight,  left  quite  free,  falls  towards  the  ground,  sixteen  feet  in  the  first 
second,  proving  that  attraction  of  one  pound  is  just  sufiicient  to  overcome 
the  inertia  of  one  pound  at  that  rate.     But  if  the  inertia  were  doubled,  or 
tripled,  or  increased  in  any  other  degree,  the  fall  of  course  would  bo  just  so 
nnch  slower.     Now  Mr.  Atwood*s  machine  in  efiect  increases 
it,  by  causing  falling  weights  to  overcome  not  only  their  own       Fig.  il. 
inertia,  but  also  that  of  other  weights ;  fig.  11.     Thus,  a  and  5,         /^^vb 
being  weights  of  two  pounds  each,  balancing  each  qther  over         [  • 
the  yfery  easily  turned  pulley  c,  are  moved  by  a  weight  of  one 
pcMind  if,  hooked  to  one  of  them ;  and  gravity  in  pulling  this 
down,  with  force  of  one  pound,  has  to  overcome,  not  the  inertia 
of  one  pound,  but  of  five,  for  the  other  two  weights  must  move 
mm  last  as  the  one  pound  does ;  and  thus,  the  velocity  being  re- 
duced to  one-fifth  of  what  is  natural  to  a  fulling  body,  the  descent 
ena  be  minutely  observed.     The  experiments  with  Atwood's    gf^ 
■saehhie  may  be  varied  exceedingly,  and  they  are  most  inte-       *X  ** 
iwting.  tJ^ 
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^^ Retarded  Motian,^^  from  gravity. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  changing  velocity  of  a  falling  body,  from  gra- 
vity, is  exactly  true,  in  a  reversed  way,  respecting  a  rising  body  exposed  to 
the  same  influence. 

A  bullet  shot  directly  upwards,  every  instant  loses  a  part  of  its  velocity, 
until  at  last  it  comes  to  rest  in  the  sky, — where  a  soaring  eagle  might  see  the 
messenger  of  death  motionless  and  harmless  for  a  moment  by  his  side  : — the 
ball  then  descends  again,  and  so  that,  at  corresponding  points  of  the  ascent 
and  descent,  but  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  velocities  would  be  equal ; 
and,  on  reaching  the  around,  it  would  have  acquired  exactly  the  velocity  with 
which  it  first  departed. 

It  is  explained  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  that  a  body  falls  four  times  as  far 
in  two  seconds  as  in  one,  although  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  two  seconds  is 
only  doubled.  For  the  same  reason,  a  body  shot  upwards  with  double  velo- 
city, rises  four  times  as  far  as  if  shot  with  a  single  velocity;  if  shot  with  triple 
velocity,  it  rises  nine  times  as  far,  and  so  forth. 

In  aiming  for  amusement  at  bodies  thrown  up  into  the  air,  it  is  easy  to  hit 
them  near  their  point  of  turning,  and  more  difficult  always  as  they  are  nearer 
to  the  ground,  whether  rising  or  falling. 

An  upward  jet  of  water  is  small  below,  where  it  issues  from  the  pipe  with 
great  velocity,  but  it  becSmes  more  bulky  as  the  water  loses  velocity  in 
ascending,  and  at  the  top,  it  often  spreads  a  little  like  a  palm  tree,  and  any 
light  round  solid  will  continue  supported  and  playing  upon  its  summit. 

The  rise  of  a  pendulum  from  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  is  an  exact  copy,  re- 
versed, of  its  previous  descent  to  that  point. 

^The  Pendulum'^ 

exemplifies  well  both  accelerated  and  retarded  motion.  The  name  is  appli- 
cable to  any  body  so  suspended,  that  it  may  swing  freely  backwards  and 
forwards.  When  such  a  body  is  made  of  certain  form  and  length,  although 
80  simple,  it  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  contrivances  of  man's  ingenuity. 

Galileo  having  observed  the  hanging  chandeliers  of  lofty  ceilings  to  con- 
tinue vibrating  long  and  with  singular  uniformity,  after  any  accidental  cause 
of  disturbance,  was  led  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  phenomenon ;  and  oat 
of  what,  in  some  shape  or  other,  had  been  before  men*s  eyes,  but  uselessly, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  his  powerful  genius  extracted  the  most 
important  results.  Independently  of  the  light  which  the  theory  of  the  pen- 
dulum has  thrown  on  various  branches  of  physics,  the  instrument  itself,  with 
a  few  wheels  attached,  to  record  its  vibrations,  has  now  become  the  perfect 
time-keeper,  regulating  many  of  the  afiairs  of  men. 

A  common  pendulum  consists  of  a  ball,  fig.  12,  as  a  suspended  by  a  rod 

from  a  fixed  point  as  5,  and  made  to  swing 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  to  vibrate  un- 
der this  point.  Being  raised  to  c,  and  then 
set  at  liberty,  it  falls  back  to  a  with  an  ac- 
celerating motion  like  a  ball  rolling  down 
a  slope,  and  when  arrived  there,  it  has  just 
acquired  momentum  enough  to  carry  it  to 
d,  at  an  elevation  on  the  other  side ;  from 
this  it  falls  back  again,  again  to  rise;  and 
would  so  go  on  for  ever,  but  for  the  impedi- 
ments of  air  and  friction. — The  pendulum 
is  strictly  an  object  of  mathematical  study; 
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but  we  shall  give  a  general  idea  of  its  important  characteristics  in  common 
language. 

I.  The  times  of  the  vibraiiana  of  a  pendulum  are  very  nearly  equal,  whe- 
ther it  be  moving  much  or  little,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  arc  described  by 
it  be  large  or  small.     This  remarkable  property  is  what  makes  it  a  time- 
keeper.    The  reason  that  a  large  vibration  is  performed  in  the  same  time  as 
a  small  one,  in  other  words,  that  the  pendoKim  always  moves  faster  in  pro- 
portion as  its  journey  is  longer — is,  that  in  proportion  as  the  arc  described  is 
more  extended,  the  steeper  are  its  beginning  and  ending,  and  the  more  rapidly, 
therefore,  the  pendulum  falls  down  at  first,  sweeps  along  the  intermediate 
space,  and  stops  at  last.     It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the  portion  c  e  of 
the  arc  (fig.  13)  is  much  more  steep  than  the  equal  portion  e  c. — A  pendulum 
made  to  vibrate  in  the  curve  called  a  cycloid,  which,  in  the  central  part,  very 
nearly  coincides  with  a  circular  arc,  but  towards  the  extremity  rises  a  little 
more  steeply,  has  its  beats  perfectly  isochronous ,  or  in  equal  times,  whatever 
their  extent. 

A  common  clock  is  merely  a  pendulum  with  wheel-work  attached  to  it,  to 
record  the  number  of  the  vibrations,  and  with  a  weight  or  spring  having  force 
enough  to  counteract  the  retarding  effects  of  friction  and  the  ret<istance  of  the 
air.     The  wheels  show  how  many  swings  or  beats  of  the  pendulum  have 
taken  place,  because  at  every  beat,  a  tooth  of  the  last  wheel  is  allowed  to 
pass.     Now  if  this  wheel  has  sixty  teeth,  as  is  common,  it  will  jost  turn 
round  once  for  sixty  beats  of  the  pendulum,  or  seconds,  and  a  hand  fixed  on 
its  axis  projecting  through  the  dial-plate,  will  be  the  second  hand  of  the  clock. 
The  other  wheels  are  so  connected  with  the  first,  and  the  numbers  of  teeth 
on  them  so  proportioned,  that  one  turns  sixty  times  slower  than  the  first,  to 
fit  its  axis  to  carry  a  minute  hand,  and  another  by  moving  twelve  times 
slower  still,  is  fitted  to  carry  an  hour  hand. 

2.  The  lens^th  of  a  pendulum  influences  the  time  of  its  vibration. — Long 
pendulums  vibrate  more  slowly  than  short  ones,  be- 
eanse,  in  corresponding  arcs  or  paths,  the  hob  or  ball  ^^S'  ^^ 

of  the  long  pendulum  has  a  greater  journey  to  per- 
form, without  having  a  steeper  line  of  descent.     If  a  y 
pendulum  6  a  be  twice  as  long  as  another  reaching                       / 
from  6  to  e,  it  has  twice  as  much  to  fall  in  its  descend-                ^^n{....... 

ing  arc  c  a,  as  the  other  in  its  arc  d  e,  while  in  cor-  Z"^- 

responding  parts  of  the  two  paths,  the  slope  or  incli-  / 

nation  is  always  equal : — the  ball  of  the  long  pendulum  y^ 

may  be  considered  as  having  rolled  twice  as  far  down     ^y- 

a  given  slope  as  the  ball  of  the  short  pendulum.    Now     ^^ -^^ 

a«  a  body  falls  four  times  as  far,  either  directly  or  on  ^•- — .. 

any  uniform  slope,  in  two  seconds,  as  in  one,  a  pendu-  ^ 

lam  must  be  four  times  as  long,  to  beat  once  in  two 

seconds,  as  to  beat  every  second.     A  pendulum  of  a  little  more  than  39  inches 

beats  seconds ;  one  of  four  times  the  length  is  required  to  beat  double  seconds, 

and  one  of  one-fourth  the  length  to  beat  half  seconds. — As  a  pendulum  to 

answer  its  purpose  must  be  of  invariable  length,  one  which  beats  seconds 

constitutes  an  easily  found  standard  of  measure. 

Because  the  smdlest  change  in  a  length  of  a  pendulum  alters  the  rate  of 
going  of  the  clock,  it  is  important  to  be  able  to  counteract  the  dilatation  or  con- 
traction of  pendulums  caused  by  the  changing  heat  of  the  seasons ;  and  for 
this  purpose  various  ingenious  means  have  been  contrived.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  is  the  gridiron  pendulum,  as  it  is  called,  from  consisting  of  various- 
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rods  of  metal.  li  renders  the  difierent  dilatability  by  heat  of  two 
^^«  1^'  metals  composing  iu  the  cause  of  unchanged  length  in  the  whole* 
The  adjoining  sketch  may  show  tliat  if  uie  central  rod  of  brass 
represented  by  the  $trong  line  from  6  to  c,  dilate  alone  just  as 
much  as  the  two  rods  of  steel,  represented  by  the  weaker  lines  on 
either  side  of  the  other,  dilate  together  (the  expansion  of  brass  by 
heat  is  about  double  that  of  steel,)  it  will  exactly  counteract  the 
lengthening  of  these,  and  will  keep  the  ball  d  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  point  of  suspension  a.  Some  astronomical 
clocks  in  the  present  day  are  so  perfect  that  they  do  not  err  one 
beat  of  the  pendulum  in  a  year.  Common  clocks  are  regulated 
by  a  screw  which  lifts  or  lets  down  the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  and 
so  changes  the  effective  length,  that  is,  the  distance  between  the 
O^       point  of  suspension  and  what  is  called  the  centre  of  osdUation^ 

treated  of  in  the  next  chapter* 
3.  The /orce  of  gravity,  of  course,  is  what  determines  how  long  the  pen- 
dulum shall  be  in  falling  to  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  and  how  long  in  rising,  for 
the  ball  of  the  pendulum,  as  already  stated,  may  be  considered  as  a  body 
descending  by  its  weight  on  a  slope ;  a  change  in  the  force  of  gravity,  there- 
fi»re,  would  at  once  alter  the  rate  of  all  the  clocks  on  earth.  At  the  equator 
of  our  earth,  where  the  gravity  of  bodies  is  counteracted  in  a  small  degree 
by  the  centrifugal  force  arilsing  from  the  earth's  motion  (as  explained  zipage 
53,)  a  pendulum  vibrates  more  slowly  than  elsewhere,  and  must  therefore  be 
msde  shorter  to  answer  the  same  purpose.  Corresponding  results  take  place 
when  a  pendulum  is  carried  to  a  mountain  top,  and  therefore  farther  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  is  4he  centre  of  attraction— or  when  ear- 
ned to  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  where  it  is  attracted  by  the  matter  above  it,  as 
well  as  by  the  matter  beneath. 

The  popular  prejudice  refuted  at  page  53,  that  a  large  or  heavy  body 
should  fall  to  the  earth,  even  in  a  vacuum,  more  quickly  than  a  small  or  light 
body,  attaches  itself  also  to  the  case  of  a  heavy  and  a  light  pendulum. 
Now  there  is  no  difference  for  pendulums  of  tne  same  length,  whatever 
their  weight  or  material,  but  what  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  air.  It 
is  a  very  remarkable  fact  thus  proved,  that  in  all  substances  the  gravity  and 
inertia  perfectly  agree. 

There  is  a  small  pendulum  called  a  meirorwtne,  used 
Pig.  16.  \^y  musicians  for  marking  time;   which,  although  very 

I  ,  short,  may  still  be  made  to  beat  whole  seconds,  or  even 

.^--Y^  longer  intervals.     The  reason  of  its  slow  motion  is,  that 

its  rod  is  prolonged  beyond  its  axis  of  support,  at  a,  up- 
^  wards,  to  5,  and  has  a  ball  upon  the  top  at  6,  as  well  as 

on  the  bottom  at  c ;  which  upper  ball  prevents  the  under 
one  from  moving  so  fast  as  it  otherwise  would,  just  as  a 
small  weight  attached  to  one  end  of  a  weighing*beamv 
prevents  a  greater  weight  attached  to  the  other  end  from 
falling  so  fast  as  it  would  if  there  were  no  counterpoise. 
The  rate  of  motion  changes  with  any  change  in  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ball  b  from  the  centre  of  motion  a ;  and  to 
allow  of  such  change,  the  ball  b  is  made  to  slide. 
A  pocket-watch  differs  from  a  dock  in  having  a  vibrating  wheel  instead 
of  a  vibrating  pendulum ;  and  as^  in  a  dock,  gravity  is  always  pulling  the 
pendulum  down  to  the  bottom  of  its  arc,  which  is  its  natural  place  of  rest, 
but  does  not  fix  it  there,  because  the  momentum  acquired  during  its  fall 
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bom  one  side  is  jast  sufficient  to  carry  it  op  to  an  equd  height  on  the  other 
—60  in  a  watch,  a  spring,  generally  spiral,  surrounding  the  axis  of  the  ba- 
lance-wheel is  always  forcing  this  towards  a  middle  position  of  rest,  but  does 
not  fix  it  there,  because  the  momentum  acquired  during  its  approach  from 
either  side  to  the  middle  position,  carries  it  just  as  far  past  on  the  other  side, 
and  the  spring  has  to  begin  its  work  again.  The  balance-wheel  at  each 
▼ibradon  allows  one  tooth  of  the  adjoining  wheel  to  pass,  as  the  pendulum 
does  in  a  clock,  and  the  record  of  the  beats  is  preserved  by  the  wheels  which 
follow,  as  already  explained  for  the  clock.  A  main-spring  is  used  to  keep 
up  the  motion  of  a  watch,  instead  of  the  weight  used  in  a  clock ;  and  as  a 
spring  acts  equally,  whatever  be  its  position,  a  watch  keeps  time  although 
etrri^  in  the  pocket  or  in  a  moving  ship. 

As  the  rate  of  a  clock  is  influenced  by  the  length  of  its  pendulum,  so  is 
the  rate  of  a  watch  by  the  size  or  diameter  of  its  balanoe-wheel ;  and  heat, 
which  retards  the  motion  of  a  common  clock  by  lengthening  the  pendulum* 
xeCards  the  motion  of  a  common  watch  by  dilating  the  balance-wheel.  Inge- 
nuity, however,  has  found  a  remedy  for  the  latter  case  as  for  the  former, 
viz. ,  the  contrivance  called  the  expansion  bakmce^oheel.  Of  this  the  circum- 
ference, instead  of  being  a  continuous  ring,  is  made  up  of  two  half-rings^ 
each  attached  by  one  end  only,  to  a  cross  bar,  and  which  half-rings  being  of 
iMrass  on  the  outside  and  of  steel  within,  bend  or  curl  inwards  by  heat— as 
a  sheet  of  damp  paper  bends  when  held  to  the  fire — and  thus  diminish  the 
size  of  the  wheel  at  their  loose  extremities,  so  as  just  to  counterbalance  its 
increase  by  the  expansion  of  the  cross  bar. 

As  the  motion  of  a  pendulum  has  relation  to  the  force  of  gravity ^  so  has 
the  motion  of  a  balance-wheel  to  the  aiijffhess  of  the  bakmce-spring  f  and 
the  regulator  of  a  watch  is  merely  a  pin  which  hears  against  the  balance- 
spring,  and  by  sliding  backwards  or  forwards,  so  as  to  shorten  or  lengthen 
the  part  of  the  spring  led  free  to  act,  changes  the  degree  of  its  stiffness. 
A  change  produced  by  the  variation  of  temperature  is  compensated  for  by 
the  expansion-wheel  described  above. 

It  would  be  exceeding  the  limit  marked  out  for  this  general  work,  to  speak 
more  particularly  here  of  those  admirable  watches  which  have  been  pro- 
doced  within  the  last  thirty  years  under  the  name  of  chronometers,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea ;  but  the  author  may  perhaps 
be  excused  for  mentioning  a  moment  of  surprise  and  delight  which  he  expe- 
perienced,  on  first  seeing  their  singular  perfection  actually  proved.  After 
months  spent  in  a  passage  from  South  America  to  Asia,  his  pocket  chrono- 
Beler,  with  others  on  board,  announced  one  morning  that  a  certain  point  of 
land  was  then  bearing  east  from  the  ship  at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles ;  and  in 
an  boor  afkerwards,  when  a  mist  had  cleared  away,  the  looker-out  on  the 
nast  gave  the  joyous  call  of  **  Land  a-head  !*'  verifying  the  report  of  the 
chronometers  almost  to  a  mile  afler  a  voyage  of  thousands.  It  is  natural,  at 
soch  a  moment,  with  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  of  ancient  navigation  be- 
fore the  mind,  to  exult  in  contemplating  what  man  has  now  achieved.  Had 
the  rate  of  the  wonderful  little  instrument  in  all  that  time  been  changed  even 
a  little,  its  announcement  would  have  been  worse  than  useless, — bnt  in  the 
night  and  in  the  day,  in  storm  and  in  calm,  in  heat  and  in  cold,  while  the 
persons  around  it  were  experiencing  every  vicissitude  of  mental  and  bodily 
eondition,  its  steady  beat  went  on,  keeping  exact  account  of  the  rolling  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  stars;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  trackless  waves  it  was 
always  ready  to  tell  its  magic  tale  of  the  very  spot  of  the  globe  over  which 
it  had  arrived.  The  mode  of  using  a  chronometer  for  so  valuable  a  purpose 
will  be  explained  in  the  section  on  astronomy. 
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'  Bent  0r  curviRnear  motian  from  attracHan, — This  takes  place  when- 
erer  attraction  is  acting  across  the  path  of  any  existing  free  motion.  The 
flying  cannon-ball  or  stone,  drawn  down  by  gravity,  is  an  example,  for  the 
projectile  force  ceases  with  the  first  impulse,  but  the  bending  force  is  acting 
every  instant,  and  by  every  instant  producing  a  new  effect,  causes  a  curvili- 
near path. 

An  oblique  jet  of  water  is  to  the  eye  a  permanent  exhibition  of  the  curve 
described  by  a  body  thus  projected.  The  particles  of  the  liquid  move  in 
the  line  which  they  would  describe  if  projected  singly,  and  the  continued 
succession  of  them  marks  the  line  of  situations  through  which  each  passes 
in  its  course  to  the  earth. 

A  cannon  or  musket-ball,  shot  quite  horizontally  over  a  level  plain,  will 
touch  the  ground  or  plain  just  as  soon  as  another  ball  dropped  at  the  same 
instant  direcdy  from  the  cannon's  mouth ;  for  tlie  forward  or  projectile  mo- 
tion does  not,  in  such  case,  at  all  interfere  with  the  action  of  gravity.  This 
result,  which  most  persons,  before  consideration,  would  be  disposed  to  doubt, 
makes  strikingly  sensible  the  extraordinary  speed  of  the  cannon-ball ;  viz., 
that  it  has  already  moved,  perhaps,  six  hundred  feet  forward,  during  the  half 
second  that  a  ball  dropped  from  the  hand  of  a  standing  person  requhres  to 
reach  the  earth  only  four  feet  beneath.  This  fact  also  explains  why,  for  a 
long  range,  the  gun  must  be  pointed  more  or  less  upwards. 

A  dozen  marbles  swept  horizontally  from  off  a  table  by  a  stick,  all  reach 
the  floor  at  the  same  instant,  how  diflerent  soever  the  distances  to  which  they 
may  respectfully  be  driven. 

The  particular  study  of  the  subject  projectiles  is  very  important  to  military 
engineers  ;  and  we  know  how  successfully  they  have  pursued  it,  by  the  pre- 
cision with  which  they  now  direct  their  shot  and  shells  to  objects  at  very 
great  distances. 

A  cannon-ball  shot  horizontally  from  the  top 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  would  go  three  or  four 
miles.  (The  mountain  is  here  represented  on 
an  enlarged  scale,  as  standing  on  the  globe  5,  c, 
^,  at  a.)  If  there  were  no  atmosphere,  to  resist 
its  motion,  or  if  the  mountain  top  were  above 
the  surface  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same  original 
velocity  would  carry  it  thirty  or  forty  miles  be- 
fore it  fell,  as  to  b:  with  more  force  still,  it 
would  reach  to  c,  and  with  still  more  to  d.  And 
if  it  could  be  dispatched  with  about  ten  times 
the  velocity  of  a  common  cannon-shot,  it  would 
not  have  approached  nearer  to  the  earth  than  at 
first,  even  when  it  had  again  reached  round  e 
or  to  a;  and  its  velocity  being  undiminished,  it  would  perform  a  second 
similar  tour,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  forth :  it  would,  in  fact,  have  become 
a  little  satellite,  or  planetary  body,  revolving  round  the  earth.  In  the  suc- 
cessive ranges  represented  in  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  the  centrifugal  force 
of  the  ball,  or  its  tendency  to  move  in  a  straight  line  becomes  more  and 
more  nearly  a  counterbalance  to  gravity,  and  at  last  is  exactly  equal  to  it.  If 
the  force  given  to  the  ball  were  more  than  sufficient  to  bring  it  round  again 
to  the  level  of  a,  it  would  for  a  time  fiy  ofl*,  or  increase  its  distance  from  the 
earth,  acquiring  somewhat  of  the  eccentric  motion  of  a  comet.  There  may 
really  be  such  revolving  masses  above  our  atmosphere,  although  invisible 
to  as,  owing  to  their  smallness.    It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the 
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meteoric  stones,  which  fall  to  the  earth  every  now  and  then,  come  from  such 
bodies,  or  are  the  entire  masses,  having  become  entangled  in  our  atmosphere, 
so  as  to  lose  their  forward  velocity.  The  four  little  planets  discovered 
lately  beyond  the  orbit  of  Mars,  are  not  larger  than  a  six-thousandth  part  of 
our  earth. 

Kefulsion, — produftA  accekrated,  retarded^  and  bent  motions,  like  attrac- 
tion, but  it  acts  only  at  minute  distances,  while  attraction  draws  from  the 
sun,  or  from  the  very  limits  of  the  universe  ;  repulsion  acts,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  adjoining  atoms  of  an  elastic  fluid.  Yet  repulsion  plays  a  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  not  at  all  inferior  to  its  sister  attraction.  We  have 
already  seen,  when  considering  the  constitution  of  masses  in  section  first, 
that  repulsion  prevents  or  modifies  the  contact  of  the  atoms  of  all  bodies  ; 
that  with  increase  of  temperature,  it  causes  these  atoms  to  separate,  and  of 
a  solid  forms  a  liquid,  or  even  an  air ;  that  it  operates  around  all  masses  as 
if  it  were  a  film  or  covering,  preventing  their  mutual  cohesion,  <&c.  &c. 

Accelerated  motion  from  repulsion  is  seen  when  the  atoms  of  gunpowder 
explode  and  propel  the  bullet  from  the  bottom  of  a  piece  to  the  muzzle  with 
such  rapidly  increasing  velocity.  The  strength  of  this  repulsion  of  gun- 
powder is  so  much  greater  than  the  strength  of  gravity  or  common  attraction, 
that  its  action  on  a  bullet,  during  the  passage  along  a  barrel  of  five  or  six  feet 
in  length,  may  not  be  overcome  by  gravity,  during  an  ascent  of  a  mile  or 
more. 

A  visible  retarded  motion  from  repulsion  is  exemplified  by  a  moving  body 
coming  against  a  spring  or  a  bladder  full  of  air,  or  against  the  piston-handle 
of  an  air-syringe,  so  as  to  compress  the  air  beneath  it. 

Any  elastic  body  striking  against  another  body  and  recoiling,  exhibits  in 
conjunction  the  phenomena  of  retardation,  acceleration,  and  often  also  of 
bending,  chiefly  from  repulsion ;  for  instance : 

An  ivory  ball  driven  forcibly  against  a  marble  slab,  does  not  stop  at  the 
instant  that  apparent  contact  takes  place,  but  still  advances  and  compresses 
that  part  of  the  substance  which  is  against  the  marble, — as  is  proved  by  the 
facts  mentioned  at  page  37.  While  this  compression  of  the  ivory  is  going 
on,  the  resistance  made  by  the  increasing  repulsion  of  the  particles  gradually 
retards,  and  ultimately  destroys  the  forward  motion  of  the  ball ;  and  at  the 
instant  of  its  final  arrest,  the  parts  in  contact,  both  of  the  ball  and  of  the  mar- 
ble, being  in  their  greatest  degree  of  compression,  act  on  Uie  ball,  and  repel 
It  again  with  gradually  accelerating  motion,  until  it  leaves  the  marble  with 
the  same  velocity  which  it  had  on  approaching.  The  retardation  and  acce- 
leration take  place  here  within  so  small  a  space,  and  in  so  short  a  time,  that 
they  are  not  apparent  to  sense,  but  the  mind  perceives  the  nature  of  the  phe- 
nomenon as  distinctly  as  if  the  ball  had  rolled  against  the  end  of  a  long  steel 
spring. — ^If  the  ball  strike  the  marble  obliquely,  as  from  a  to  c,  in  a  path  form- 
ing the  angle  ac  d  with  a  perpendicular  line,  it  does  not  rebound  in  the  same 
line'by  which  it  approached,  but  iust  as  obliquely  to- 
wards the  other  side,  viz.  from  e  to  o;  and  it  then  exhibits 
a  bent  motion  from  repulsion.  This  case  illustrates  also 
the  '*  resolution  of  motions,"  for  the  oblique  descent  a  c 
being  composed  of  a  direct  downward  motion  from  a  to 
the  table,  and  a  horizontal  or  forward  motion  from  a  to- 
wards the  perpendicular,  the  table  destroys  the  down- 
ward motion  and  converts  it  into  an  opposite  directly 
upward  motion,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  forward  mo- 
tion, which  immediately  combines  again  with  the  op- 
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ward  and  carries  the  ball  as  far  beyond  the  perpendicular  at  b  as  it  was  dis- 
tant from  it  at  a.  The  important  law  in  physics,  of  which  this  case  is  an 
example,  is  usually  expressed — **  The  angles  of  incidence  and  of  reflection 
are  equal."  It  applies  to  all  reflected  btxlies,  as  balls,  waves,  sound,  light, 
&c.  ^ 

If  the  ivory  ball  and  marble,  in  the  above  case,  we're  supposed  to  be  both 
perfectly  hard,  and  without  elasticity,  still  the  repulsion  which  surrounds  all 
bodies,  as  a  thin  covering,  preventing  their  cohesion  (see  page  32,)  would 
act  exactly  as  the  real  elasticity  of  the  ivory,  and  would  cause  a  retarded 
motion  until  perfect  rest  came,  and  then  an  accelerated  motion  back  again, 
until  the  ball  recovered  its  primitive  velocity. 

Collision  between  hard  bodies  always  exhibits  more  or  less  of  the  truth 
now  described:  when  it  occurs  between  soft  bodies,  an  lumps  of  lead  or  of 
moist  clay,  the  approaching  parts  mutually  displace  each  other,  and  there  is 
no  recoil. 

When  a  straight  steel  plate,  of  which  the  end  is  fixed  in  a  block,  is  bent, 
as  by  a  ball  rolling  against  it,  the  particles  on  the  side  which  bec6mes  con- 
cave are  made  to  approximate,  and  there  is  a  resistance  or  repulsion  gradu- 
ally increasing  among  them ;  the  particles  on  the  convex  side,  again,  are 
drawn  a  little  more  from  each  other,  and  are  therefore  exerting  attraction  to 
return:  the  recoil  of  the  spring  is  thus  owing  to  both  forces  trying  to  replace 
the  particles  in  their  former  relative  situations. 

"7W««,  TFinda,  ^^c,  extmpl^y  Attraction.'*    (Read  the  Analysis, 

page  42.) 

Until  we  reflect  attentively  on  this  subject,  we  are  far  from  perceiving  that 
all  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  only  instances  oi  attraction  and  r^puUionf 
acting  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Attraction. — Tides  are  rabed  by  tlie  attraction  of  the  moon  and  sun,  and 
fall  again  by  the  general  attraction  of  the  earth ;  producing  in  many  of  the 
shallower  parts  of  the  ocean  very  rapid  horizontal  currents.  They  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  for  man.  They  carry  his  ships  along  the  coasts,  and  op 
and  down  the  rivers ;  they  turn  water-wheels  for  him ;  they  fill  hb  docks  and 
canals  at  convenient  times;  they  rise  to  receive  his  ships,  launched  from  ele- 
vated building-yards,  &c.  What  a  busy  scene  is  a  great  sea-port  river,  dur- 
ing the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide — with  the  thousands  of  people  along  its 
banks,  borrowing  assistance  in  their  various  occupations ! 

Winds  are  produced  chiefly  by  the  fluid  atmosphere  seeking  ito  level,  in 
obedience  to  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  a(\er  the  action  of  disturbing  eauMea, 
such  as  the  heat  of  the  sun,  ^.  Tliey  help  man  in  the  important  bnsinen 
of  navigation  ;  they  turn  his  windmills,  &c. 

The  currents  of  rivers  are  water  constantly  descending  on  slopes,  that  is, 
regaining  its  level,  in  obedience  to  the  earth's  attraction.  Water-mills  and 
inland  navigation  are  among  the  adv»itages  which  they  aflfbrd  to  man. 

AU  falling  and  pressing  bodies  exhibit  attraction  in  its  simplest  form. 

Repulsion — is  instanced  in  explosion^  steam^  the  action  of  springs^  ^e. 

Explosion  of  gunpowder  is  repulsion  among  the  particles  when  assuming 
the  form  of  air. 

Steam,  by  the  repulsion  among  its  particles,  moves  the  piston  of  tite  steam* 
engine.    In  our  days  it  performs  half  the  labour  of  society. 

Accidental  explosions  4f  fire*damp»  or  hydrogen  in  mines*  and  the  te- 
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meiidoas  evolutioiM  of  elastic  fluid  in  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  are  other 
instances  of  the  same  class.  , 

Eiastieity,  as  seen  in  springs,  collision,  &c.,  belongs  chiefly  to  repulsion ; 
as  seen  in  india-mbber,  and  other  substances  resuming  their  usaal  length 
after  extension,  it  belongs  chiefly  to  attraction. 

A  spring  is  often,  as  it  were,  a  reservoir  of  force,  kept  ready  charged  for  « 
purpose ;  as  when  a  gonlock  is  cocked,  a  watch  wound  up,  &c. 

It  will  be  remarked,  with  respect  to  many  of  the  phenomena  now  and  here- 
after to  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  not  the  original  Attraction  or  Repulsion  which 
man  uses  as  his  servant,  but  the  momentum  gradually  accumulated  in  masses 
by  the  exertion  of  such  attraction  or  repulsion  f  in  other  words,  the  inertia  h 
used  as  a  great  working  power  or  force. 

Electricttlf  galvanic^  magnetical,  and  optical  phenomena,  are  also  in  great 
part  peculiar  attractions  and  repulsions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  chapters  devoted 
to  the  explanation  of  them.  And  even  the  actiona  ofcmimals,  so  infinitely 
varied,  are  all  results  of  a  shortening  of  the  fleshy  threads  called  muscular 
fibres,  which  is  produced  by  the  mutual  attraction  of  their  component  parti- 
cles ; — just  as  the  varied  motions  of  a  telegraph,  or  of  a  ship's  yards,  are  pro- 
duced by  the  shortening  of  certain  ropes  of  connection. 

However  closely  allied  the  last-mentioned  particular  attractions  and  repul- 
sions may  be  to  the  general  attraction  and  repulsion  formerly  treated  of,  it  is 
found  convenient  to  consider  them  apart. 

In  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  nature  and  art,  all  the  motions  being  caused, 
as  now  shown,  by  Attraction  and  Repulsion,  these  forces  do  not  operate  by 
a  single  impulse,  but  through  a  repetition  of  impulses,  or  a  continued 
action,  of  which  the  eflectis  gradually  accumulated  in  the  inertia  of  matter. 
Thus  all  great  velocities  and  momenta  are  the  terminations  of  an  accele- 
rated motion. 

Meteoric  stones,  falling  from  great  heights,  bury  themselves  deep  in  the 
earth  by  the  force  of  their  gradually  acquired  velocity. 

When  the  wood-cuUers  among  the  Alps  launch  an  enormous  tree  from  high 
oo  the  mountain  side,  along  the  smooth  wooden  trough  or  channel  prepared 
for  it,  and  in  fewer  minutes  than  it  traverses  miles,  it  is  seen  plunging  into 
the  lake  below ;  it  acquires  its  frightful  velocity,  not  at  once,  but  tlirough  tbe 
action  of  gravity  continued  during  the  whole  of  its  descent. 

The  shock  or  blow  of  the  ram  of  a  pile-engine,  is  not  the  eflect  of  momen- 
tary attraction  between  it  and  the  earth,  but  of  that  attraction  accumulating 
iBotal  inertia  or  power,  during  the  descent  of  the  ram  through  a  space  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

A  common  hammer,  in  its  instantaneous  shock,  has  the  condensed  efi^t 
^the  arm  and  of  gravity,  as  accumulated  through  its  whole  previous  course; 
and  when  a  poweHul  blow  is  intended,  the  hammer,  or  hatchet,  or  club,  or 
te  in  boxing,  is  lifted  high,  or  carried  far  back,  that  there  may  be  time  and 
I  for  imparting  greater  power. 


The  inferior  animals,  by  many  of  their  actions,  illustrate  the  same  truth,  and 
prove  their  experimental  or  instinctive  acquaintance  with  it. 

8ea-biid8  carry  shell-fish  up  into  the  air,  and  drop  them  on  svnooth  stones 
to  break  tbem,  and  to  obtain  the  food.  It  is  related  in  Otecian  story,  thatt 
Mrd  oaee  mistook  the  venerable  bald  head  of  a  sage  meditating  on  the  sea- 
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shore  for  a  smooth  stone,  and  by  the  same  act  killed  an  oyster  and  the  philo* 
sopher. 

There  are  some  long-necked  birds,  that  fight  and  kill  their  prey  by  a  blow 
of  their  beak.  They  draw  back  the  head,  bending  the  neck  like  a  swan  or 
serpent,  and  then  dart  it  forward,  with  a  continued  effort,  until  the  strong 
wedge-like  beak  reaches  its  destination,  almost  with  the  velocity  of  a  pistol 
bullet.  One  snake  in  darting  ite  fangs  at  another  passing  swifdy  across  its 
coil,  has  been  known  to  miss  its  aim  and  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on  its  own 
.flesh. 

Bulls,  rams  and  goats,  in  fighting*  alternately  recede  and  run  at  each 
other,  that  the  shock  may  be^reat  when  their  foreheads  meet. 

A  horse  in  kicking,  from  the  great  length  of  his  leg,  and  the  consequent 
space  through  which  he  can  be  adding  velocity  io  his  foot,  drives  it  at  last 
against  the  object  almost  like  a  cannon  shot. 

A  bow-string  propelling  an  arrow,  follows  it  through  a  considerable  space, 
and  so  gives  the  great  velocity  at  last  produced. 

A  sUng  gives  to  the  hand  the  power  of  adding  velocity  to  the  stone  through 
a  long  path ;  for  the  hand  moves  in  a  small  circle  while  the  stone  moves  in  a 
larger,  and  the  hand  being  kept  always  somewhat  in  advance  of  the  stone, 
pulls  at  it  without  intermission,  until  the  moment  of  discharge. 

The  battering-rams  of  the  ancients  allowed  those  about  them  to  accumulate 
in  them  the  eflbrts  of  many  hands,  and  of  a  considerable  duration  of  action, 
so  as  to  give  at  last  one  great  and  sudden  shock. 

Even  the  gentle  action  of  the  human  breath,  exerted  for  a  time  on  a  pea  or 
small  hard  ball  of  clay  while  passing  through  a  long  smooth  tube,  gives  a  velo- 
city which  will  inflict  a  sharp  and  painful  stroke  on  a  distant  animal.  In  Bor* 
neo  and  others  of  the  Eastern  Islands,  poisoned  arrows  are  thrown  in  this  way 
with  great  force  and  precision. 

The  action  of  gunpowder  on  bullets,  although  appearing  so  sudden,  is  still 
not  an  instantaneous,  but  a  gradual,  and  therefore  accelerating  action  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  eflfect  to  depend  much  on  the  length  of  the  piece  along 
which  the  force  pursues  the  ball.  A  small  fast  sailing  vessel  with  a  single 
long  gun,  has  often  compelled  a  very  superior  vessel,  whose  guns  were 
shorter,  to  yield. 

For  the  same  reason  that  all  great  velocities  require  continued  action  or  re- 
peated impulse  to  produce  them,  so  do  they  also  to  destroy  them ;  the 
inertia  of  motion  and  of  rest  being  exactly  equal. 

A  vast  mass  of  rock  suspended  like  a  pendulum,  and  allowed  to  sweep 
down  its  curve  from  a  considerable  elevation,  would  arrive  at  the  bottom  like 
a  battering-ram,  with  force  sufficient  to  shake  a  thick  wall  or  rampart  to  its 
foundation.  The  continued  action  of  gravity  would  have  given  this  force, 
and  if,  instead  of  the  solid  resistance  supposed,  and  which  would  scarcely  be 
sufficient  to  take  the  whole  momentum  away,  the  mass  were  merely  allowed 
to  continue  its  course  as  a  pendulum,  and  to  ascend  on  the  other  side,  the 
continued  action  of  gravity  then  opposing  its  motion,  would  bring  it  to  pow- 
erless rest  again,  by  the  time  when  it  had  reached  an  elevation  equal  to  that 
from  which  it  fell. 

Soft  air  expanding  gives  gradually  the  death-carrying  velocity  to  the  can- 
.  non-ball ;  and  soft  air,  or  cotton,  or  wooU  resisting  in  a  close  strong  tube, — ^if 
the  bullet  could  be  directed  exactly  into  it — would  again  gradually  annihilate 
the  motion.    Were  the  attempt  made,  however,  to  stop  the  ball  suddenly. 
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by  a  block  of  the  hardest  granite,  the  block  would  inatantlj  be  riren  by  its 
force. 

Bales  of  cottoD  or  thick  masses  of  cork,  attached  round  a  ship,  will  receive 
oanBon*balis,  and  bring  them  to  rest,  without  themselves  suffering  much, 
while  the  naked  firmer  side  of  the  ship  would  be  penetrated.  The  cotton  or 
cork  oflfers  an  increasing  resistance  through  a  considerable  space,  while  the 
oak  opposes  its  hard  front  at  once,  and  must  instantly  suffice  or  be  destroyed. 
A  hand  body,  that  it  may  at  once  destroy  such  a  motion  as  we  are  supposing, 
must  be  able  to  oppose  as  much  force  in  perhaps  the  space  of  one-huudredth 
of  an  inch,  that  is,  in  the  extent  to  which  its  elasticity  will  let  it  yield  without 
breaking,  as  the  moving  cause  gave,  through  a  much  greater  space  (a  plate 
of  steel  will  thus  oppose  a  pistol-bullet;)  and  when  it  cannot  do  this,  it  must 
be  broken  or  penetrated  by  the  moving  body.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  how- 
over,  that  the  continued  opposition  of  a  thick  mass  of  wood,  stone,  or  earth,  to 
an  entered  buHet,  brings  it  to  rest  at  last  as  any  elastic  unbroken  opposition 
would.  Gunners  have  ascertained  the  exact  depth  in  each  subsumce  to 
which  a  ball  will  penetrate;  and  they  call  buildings  boinb-proof  ot  ball-proof ^ 
which  have  a  thickness  or  depth  exceeding  that. 

A  hempen  or  silken  rope  supporting  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam,  would 
resist  a  greater  weight  jailing  into  the  scale  than  would  be  resisted  by  an 
iroD  chain  which  were  even  stronger  than  the  rope  for  the  purpose  of  bezr- 
mgz  quiescent  weight:  because  the  hemp  or  silk  would  yield  by  its  elasticity, 
ai^  continue  its  resistance  through  a  considerable  space  and  time,  and  thus 
would  at  last  gradually  overcome  the  momentum;  while  the  iron,  by  scarcely 
yielding  at  all,  would  require  to  be  strong  enough  to  stop  the  mass  suddenly 
or  would  break. 

Yet  for  the  same  reason  that  iron  is  weakest  in  such  a  case  as  the  last,  it 
is  stronger  than  hemp  or  rope  when  used  as  a  cable  for  a  ship,  to  withstand 
tfao  sudden  force  of  waves. 

This  will  be  understood  on  considering,  that  the  chain  by  its  weights  hangs 
as  a  curve  or  inverted  arch  in  the  water,  while  the  rope,  being  nearly  of  the 
weight  of  water,  is  supported  in  it  almost  as  a  straight  line  from  the  anchor  to 
the  ship;  therefore,  when  a  great  wave  dashes  against  the  ship,  the  bent  chain 
will  yield  until  it  be  drawn  nearly  straight,  by  which  great  extent  of  yielding, 
nd  consequent  length  of  resistance,  it  will  withstand  a  great  shock ;  whereas, 
the  straight  rope,  as  it  can  yield  only  by  the  elasticity  of  its  materia],  and 
comparatively,  therefore,  a  little  way,  will  resist  much  less. 

A  heavy  ship  moving  quickly  with  the  tide  or  wind,  could  not  be  8topi>ed 
iftstaotly  by  a  short  rope  or  chain  of  any  magnitude:  if  the  attempt  were 
■Mde  to  destroy  at  once  so  vast  a  momentum,  something  would  certainly 
five  way ;  but  a  rope  of  very  moderate  size,  kept  tight  between  the  shore 
aod  the  ship,  and  from  time  to  time  allowed  to  slip  a  little  round  a  wooden 
block,  when  the  tightness  threatened  its  breaking,  would  accomplish  the  end 
Tery  soon  and  easily. 

llie  following  are  farther  proofs  that  forces  are  to  be  measured  as  much  by 
ihe  time  or  space  through  which  they  act,  as  by  their  difference  of  intensity 
or  momenury  power. 

A  door  standing  open,  and  which  would  yield  readily  on  its  hinges  to  the 

fleotle  posh  of  a  finger,  is  not  moved  by  a  cannon-ball  piercing  through  it. 

Now  the  ball  really  overcomes  the  whole  force  of  cohesion  among  the  atoms 

of  tough  wood :  but  that  force  is  allowed  to  act  or  resist  for  so  short  a  time^ 
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owing  to  the  rapid  passage  of  the  ball,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  nthct  the 
inertia  of  the  door,  in  a  degree  to  produce  sensible  motion.  The  cohesion  of 
the  circle  in  the  door,  cut  out  by  the  ball,  would  ha?e  borne  a  weight  of  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds  laid  quietly  upon  it,  but  supposing  the  bullet  to  fiy 
twelve  hundred  feet  in  a  second,  and  the  door  to  be  one  inch  thick,  the  cohe- 
sion being  allowed  to  act  for  only  the  14,400th  part  of  a  second,  its  influence 
is  not  perceived.     The  following  are  other  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

A  leaden  bullet  pressed  slowly  against  a  pane  of  glass,  breaks  it  irregu- 
larly, where  the  strength  happens  to  be  least;  but  the  same  bullet  shot  at  it 
from  a  pistol,  makes  only  a  small  round  hole.  It  has  been  amusingly  said 
of  such  a  case,  that  the  particles  struck  and  carried  away,  have  not  time  to 
warn  their  neighbours  of  what  is  happening. 

A  cannon  ball,  having  very  great  velocity,  passes  through  a  ship's  side,  and 
leaves  but  a  little  mark ;  while  one  wiih  less  speed  splinters  and  breaks  the 
wood  to  a  considerable  distance  around.  A  near  shot  thus  oAen  injures  a 
ship  less  than  one  from  a  greater  distance. 

A  sheet  of  paper  standing  edgeways  on  a  table,  is  not  driven  down  by  a 
pistol-ball  fired  through  it. 

The  truth  at  present  under  consideration  explains,  with  respect  to  gun-ehot 
wounds,  why  the  man  often  remains  ignorant  for  a  time  of  his  misfortune, 
and  why  a  rapid  bullet  only  kills  the'' parts  which  it  touches,  while  a  spent 
ball  may  bruise  and  injure  all  around.  In  many  cases  of  injury,  popularly 
attributed  to  the  toind  of  a  ball,  the  ball  itself  has  really  touched  the  part. 

A  man  lying  down  and  receiving  the  blow  of  a  great  hammer  on  his  chest, 
would  be  killed  by  it;  but  if  a  heavy  anvil  be  first  laid  upon  the  chest,  and 
the  blow  then  received  upon  the  anvil,  the  man  bears  it  with  impunity. 
Here  the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  hammer  being  diffused  through  the  great 
mass  of  the  anvil,  produces  but  a  trifling  velocity,  which  the  elasticity  of  the 
chest,  in  its  slow  yielding,  easily  overcomes. 

A  circular  plate  of  soft  iron,  made  to  turn  with  extreme  rapidity,  will  cat 
through  the  hardest  steel  file,  almost  as  a  knife  cuts  through  a  carrot.  In 
eases  where  a  soft  powder  suffices  to  polish  a  hard  body,  it  acts  partly  like 
this  plate,  by  the  motion  or  velocity  given  to  the  wearing  particles. 

"77iere  U  no  motion  or  action  in  the  ttniverae,  without  a  concomitant  and 
opposite  action  of  equal  amount^    (See  the  Analysis,} 

This  truth  has  otherwise  been  expressed-—**  action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  contrary."— It  is  evident,  that  if  no  action  or  movement  takes  place  on 
earth  but  in  consequence  of  either  Attraction  or  Repulsion,— ^nd  this  has 
now  been  shown— there  must  always  be  two  objects  or  masses  concerned, 
and  each  must  be  attracted  or  repeUed  just  as  much  as  the  other,  although 
one  will  have  less  velocity  than  the  other,  as  it  may  be  itself  greater,  or  fixed 
to  another  mass. 

If  a  man  in  one  boat  pull  at  a  rope  attached  to  another,  the  two  boats  will 
approach.  If  they  be  of  equal  size  and  load,  they  will  both  move  at  the 
same  rate,  in  whichever  of  the  boats  the  man  may  be ;  and  if  there  be  a 
difference  in  the  sizes,  and  resistances,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  difler- 
ence  in  the  yelocities,  the  smaller  boat  moving  the  fastest. 

A  magnet  and  a  piece  of  iron  attract  each  other  equally,  whatever  dispro- 
portion there  is  between  the  masses.  If  either  be  balanced  in  a  scale,  and 
the  other  be  then  brought  within  a  certain  distance  beneath  it,  the  very  same 
coimterpoise  will  be  required  to  prevent  their  approach,  whichever  be  in  the 
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scale.  If  the  two  were  hanging  near  each  other  as  pradolums,  they  would 
approach  and  meet ;  but  the  little  one  would  perform  more  of  the  journey  in 
proportion  to  its  iittlenesa. 

A  man  in  a  boat  polling  a  rope  attached  to  a  large  ship,  seems  only  to 
move  the  boat:  but  he  really  moves  the  ship  a  little,  for,  supposing  the 
resistance  of  the  ship  to  be  just  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
boat,  a  thousand  men  in  a  thousand  boats,  puUing  simultaneously  in  the  same 
manner  would  make  the  ship  meet  them  half  way. 

A  ponnd  of  lead  and  the  earth  attract  each  other  widi  equal  force,  but  Uiat 
force  makes  the  lead  approach  sixteen  feet  in  a  Second  towards  the  earth, 
while  the  contrary  motion  of  the  earth  is  of  course  as  much  less  than  this  as 
the  earth  is  weightier  than  one  pound,— and  is  therefore  unnoticed.  Speak* 
ii^  strictly,  it  is  true,  that  even  a  feather  falling  lifts  the  earth  towards  it,  and 
that  a  man  jumping  kicks  the  earth  away. 

A  spring  unbending  between  two  equal  bodies,  throws  them  off  with  equal 
velocity;  if  between  bodies  of  different  magnitudes,  the  velocity  of  the 
smaller  body  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  smallness. 

On  firing  a  cannon,  the  gun  recoils  with  even  more  motion  or  momentum 
in  it  than  the  ball  has,  for  it  suffers  the  reaction  of  the  expelled  gunpowder 
as  well  as  of  the  ball ;  but  the  momentum  in  the  gun  being  diffused  through  a 
greater  mass,  the  velocity  is  small,  and  easily  checked. 

The  recoil  of  a  light  fowling-piece  will  hurt  the  shoulder,  if  the  piece  be 
not  held  close  to  it 

A  ship  in  chase,  by  firing  her  bow  guns,  retards  her  motion ;  by  firing 
horn  he^  stem  she  quickens  it. 

A  ship  firing  a  broadside,  heels  or  inclines  to  the  opposite  side. 

A  vessel  of  water  suspended  by  a  cord  bangs  perpendicularly :  but  if  a 
hole  be  opened  on  one  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to  jet  out  there,  the 
vessel  will  be  pnshed  to  the  other  side  by  the  reaction  of  the  jet,  and  will  so 
remain  while  it  flows.  If  the  hole  be  oblique,  the  vessel  will  constantly  torn 
round. 

A  vessel  of  water  placed  upon  a  floating  piece  of  plank,  and  allowed  to 
thvow  oot  a  jet,  as  in  the  last  case,  moves  the  plank  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  steamboat  may  be  driven  by  making  the  engine  pump  or  squirt  water 
fipooi  the  stem,  instead  of  making  it,  as  usual,  move  paddle-wheels.  There 
is  a  loss  of  power,  however,  in  this  mode  of  applying  it,  as  will  be  explained 
wider  the  head  of  "  Hydraulics." 

A  man  floating  in  a  small  boat,  and  blowing  strongly  with  a  bellows 
towards  the  stem,  pushes  himself  onwards  with  the  same  force  with  whieh 
Che  air  issnes  from  the  bellows-pipe. 

A  sky-rocket  ascends,  becanse,  aHer  it  is  lighted,  the  lower  part  is  always 
producing  a  large  quantity  of  aeriform  fluid,  which,  in  expanding,  presses 
not  only  on  the  air  below,  but  also  on  the  rocket  above,  and  thus  lifts  it. 
The  ascent  is  aided  also  by  the  recoil  of  the  rocket  from  the  part  of  its  tnb*- 
stanee,  which  is  constantly  bursting  downwards. 

He  was  a  foolish  man  who  thought  he  had  found  the  means  of  command^ 
iog  always  a  (air  wind  for  his  pleasure-boat,  by  erecdng  an  immense  bellows 
in  the  stem.  The  bellows  and  sails  acted  against  each  other,  and  there  was 
mo  motion:  indeed,  in  a  perfect  calm,  there  would  be  a  little  backward  motiost 
boeaase  the  sail  wonld  not  catch  all  the  wind  from  the  bellows. 

A  man  supported  on  a  floating  plank,  by  walking  towards  one  end  of  k 
fives  it  a  motion  in  the  direction  opposite. 
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A  maD  using  an  oar,  or  a  steam-engiDe  turning  paddle-wheels,  adTanees 
exactly  with  the  force  that  drives  the  water  astern. 

A  swimmer  pressing  the  water  downwards  and  backwards  with  his  hands, 
is  sent  forwards  and  upwards  with  the  same  force,  by  the  reaction  of  the 
water. 

And  a  bird  flying,  is  upheld  with  exactly  the  force  with  which  it  strikes 
the  air  in  the  opposite  direction. 

A  man  pushing  against  the  ground  with  a  stick,  may  be  considered  as 
compressing  a  spring  between  die  earth  and  the  end  of  his  stick,  which 
spring  is  therefore  pushing  him  up  as  much  as  he  pushes  down ;  and  if^  at 
the  time,  he  were  balanced  in  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam,  he  would  find 
that  he  weighed  just  as  much  less  as  he  was  pressing  with  his  stick. 

Thus  an  invalid,  on  a  spring  plank  or  chair,  who,  by  a  trifling  downward 
pressure  of  his  hand  on  a  staff  or  on  a  table,  causes  his  body  to  rise  and  &il 
through  a  great  range,  and  thus  obtains  the  advantage  of  almost  passive  exer- 
cise, is  really  lifting  himself  while  he  presses  downward. 

When  a  boy  cries,  on  knocking  his  head  against  a  table  or  pane  of  glass, 
he  is  commonly  told,  and  truly,  that  he  has  given  as  hard  a  blow  as  he  has 
received;  although  his  philosophy  probably,  looking  chiefly  to  results, 
blames  the  table  for  his  head  hurt,  and  his  head  for  the  glass  broken. 

The  difference  of  momentum  acquired  in  a  fall  of  one  foot  or  of  several, 
is  well  known :  the  corresponding  intensities  of  reaction  are  unpleasantly 
experienced  by  a  man  who  sits  down  in  an  easy  chair,  or  who,  in  sitting 
down  where  he  supposed  a  chair  to  be,  unexpectedly  reaches  the  floor.    . 

What  motion  the  wind  has  given  to  a  ship  it  has  itself  lost,  that  is  to  say, 
the  ship  has  reacted  on  the  moving  air :  as  is  seen  when  one  vessel  is  be- 
calmed under  the  lee  of  another. 

When  one  billiard-ball  strikes  directly  another  ball  of  equal  size*  it  stops, 
and  the  second  ball  proceeds  with  the  whole  velocity  which  the  first  had— 
the  action  which  imparts  the  new  motion  being  equal  to  the  reaction  which 
destroys  the  old.  Although  the  transference  of  motion,  in  such  a  case,  seems 
to  be  instantaneous,  the  change  is  really  progressive,  and  as  follows.  The 
approaching  ball,  at  a  certain  point  of  time,  has  just  ffiven  half  of  its  motion 
to  the  other  equal  ball,  and  if  both  were  of  soft  clay,  uiey  would  then  proceed 
together  with  half  the  original  velocity;  but,  as  they  are  elastic,  the  touching 
parts  at  the  moment  supposed  are  compressed  like  a  spring  between  the  balls, 
and  by  then  expanding,  and  exerting  force  equally  both  ways,  they  doobla 
the  velocity  of  the  foremost  ball,  and  destroy  altogether  the  motion  of  that 
behind. 

If  a  billiard-ball  be  propelled  against  the  nearest  one  of  a  row  of  balls 
eqnal  to  itself,  it  comes  to  rest  as  in  the  last  case  described,  while  the  farthest 
ball  of  the  row  darts  off  with  its  velocity,— the  intermediate  balls  having 
each  received  and  transmitted  the  motion  in  a  twinkling,  without  appearing 
themselves  to  move. 

As  farther  illustrative  of  the  truths,  that  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
contrary,  and  that  in  every  case  of  hard  bodies  striking  each  other,  they  may 
be  regarded  as  compressing  a  very  small  strong  spring  between  them,  we 
may  mention,  that  when  any  elastic  body,  as  a  billiard-ball,  strikes  another 
body  larger  than  itself,  and  rebounds,  it  gives  to  that  other,  not  only  all  the 
motion  which  it  originally  possessed,  this  being  done  at  the  moment  when 
it  comes  to  rest,  but  an  additional  quantity,  equal  to  that  with  which  it  recoils 
—owing  to  the  equal  action  in  both  directions  of  the  repulMon  or  spring 
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which  causes  the  recoil.  When  the  difTerence  of  size  hetween  the  bodies  is 
very  great,  the  returning  velocity  of  the  smaller  is  nearly  as  great  as  its 
advancing  motion  was,  and  thus  it  gives  a  momentum  to  the  body  struck 
nearly  double  of  what  it  originally  itself  possessed.  This  phenomena  con- 
stitutes the  paradoxical  case  of  an  effect  being  greater  than  its  cause,  and  has 
led  persons,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  seek  from  the  prin- 
ciple, a  perpetuum  mobile.  A  hammer  on  rebounding  from  an  anvil  has 
given  a  blow  nearly  double  the  force  which  it  had  itself,  for  the  anvil  felt  its 
full  original  force  while  stopping  it,  and  then,  equally  with  itself,  was  affected 
by  the  repulsion  which  caused  its  return. 

Many  other  interesting  facts  might  be  adduced  as  examples  of  equal  action 
and  reaction,  but  these  will  suffice. 

This  second  section  of  the  work  has  now  explained  the  nature  of  inertia 
in  matter,  and  has  shown  that  the  infinitely  varied  phenomena  of  motion, 
which  the  universe  exhibits,  are  only  attraction  and  repulsion,  acting  on 
inertia  of  atoms  separate  or  conjoined,  under  diversified  circumstances. — 
And  such  is  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  whole  scheme  of  nature. 
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APPENDIX 

TO  PART  I.— SECTION  11. 

BT  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


The  attentive  perusal  of  the  preceding  section  will  prepare  the  reader  to 
understand  the  following  propositions. 

DefiniHanB. 

Prop,  1. — When  a  body  is  successively  changing  its  place  it  is  said  to  be 
in  motion^  p.  42. 

The  idea  of  motion  involves  those  of  tpace^  Hme^  velocity,  direction,  the 
quantity  of  matter  and  momentum. 

Prop,  2. — The  epace  described  is  the  distance  passed  over  by  a  body 
during  its  motion;  and  is  measured  by  the  number  of  units  of  length,  as  a 
foot,  a  yard,  a  mile,  Sac,  contained  in  this  distance. 

Prop,  3. — The  time  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  units  of  time  adopted 
as  its  measure,  as  a  second,  a  minute,  &c.,  which  have  ebpsed  during  the 
motion  of  a  body. 

Prop,  4. — The  vdocitv  of  a  body  is  the  tate  at  which  it  moves,  or  the 
number  of  these  assumed  units  of  space  that  it  passes  over  during  the  as- 
sumed unit  of  time. 

AH  the  above  measures  may  be  represented  graphically  by  lines  that  are 
proportioned  to  them,  p.  65. 

Prop.  5. — The  direction  of  a  body  may  be  straight  or  curved ;  when 
straight  or  rectilinear,  it  is  the  angle  which'  its  path  makes  with  any  straight 
line  in  the  same  plane,  adopted  as  an  axis ;  when  the  path  of  a  body  is  a 
curve,  its  direction  at  any  point  is  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  curve 
at  the  point  makes  with  the  fixed  axis. 

Pr(^.  6. — The  momentum  of  a  body  is  its  quantity  of  motion,  both  the 
mass  and  velocity  being  taken  into  consideration,  and  its  proper  measure  b 
the  product  of  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  pp.  53,  54. 

Prop.  7. — A  body  is  said  to  have  a  uniform  motion  when  its  velocity 
remains  constant,  that  is,  when  it  describes  equal  spaces  in  equal  successive 
intervals  of  time,  p.  47. 

Prop.  8. — Every  motion  that  is  not  uniform  is  said  to  be  varied,  and  is 
called  accelergted  or  retarded  as  the  velocity  increases  or  decreases. 

Prop.  9. — When  the  velocity  constantly  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
direct  ratio  of  the  time  that  the  body  has  been  moved,  the  motion  is  said  to 
be  umformiy  accelerated  or  retarded,  pp.  43,  58,  59,  60. 

Prop.  10. — Whatever  is  capable  of  producing  or  destroying  the  motion  of 
a  body  is  called/orce. 
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Prop.  11. — ^A  force  that  produces  its  effect  instantaneoQslyy  and  then 
ceases  to  act,  is  called  aa  impuUive  force. 

Prop.  1*2. — ^A  force  that  acts  continually  and  equally  is  termed  a  constant 
force. 

Prop.  13. — When  the  constant  force  acts  in  lines  directed  towards  a 
single  point  or  centre,  it  is  called  centripetal^  and  the  path  of  the  body  its 
orbit  J  p.  59. 

Prop.  14.-^That  part  of  the  impulsive  force  which  tends  to  make  a  body 
move  directly  from  the  centre,  is  termed  the  centrifugal  force^  p.  49. 

Prop.  15. —  A  force  that  is  capable  of  destroying  motion  without  being 
able,  under  any  circumstances,  to  produce  motion,  is  termed  2i  passive  force. 

Prop.  16. — The  state  of  rest  produced  by  the  action  of  .opposite  forces  is 
termed  equilibrium. 

Prop.  17. — When  a  body  is  struck,  its  particles  yield  to  the  impulse,  and 
die  form  of  the  body  is  changed.  When  the  body  possesses  the  inherent 
power,  when  thus  changed,  of  restoring  its  form,  it  is  said  to  be  elastic; 
when  it  has  not  this  power,  it  is  called  non-elastic,  p.  87. 

Prop.  18. — A  body  oscillating  below  a  point  to  which  it  is  in  any  way 
attached,  is  termed  a  pendulum,  p.  60. 

Laws  of  Motion. 

Prop.  19. — 1st  If  a  body  be  at  rest  it  wiQ  continue  at  rest,  and  if  in 
motion,  it  will  continue  to  advance  uniformly  in  a  right  line,  unless  com- 
pelled to  change  its  state  by  some  external  force,  pp.  47,  49. 

Prop.  20. — ^2d.  The  motion  of  a  body  is  in  the  direction  of  the  force  that 
produces  it  and  is  proportional  to  that  force,  pp.  53,  55. 

Prop.  21. — 3d.  Action  and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  opposed  to  each 
other;  or  when  a  body  communicates  motion  to  another,  it  loses  of  its  own 
momentum  as  much  as  it  gives  to  the  other  body,  pp.  70,  72. 

Of  Impulsive  force  and  Rectilinear  motion. 

Prop.  22. — The  effect  of  an  impulsive  force  is  to  produce  uniform  rsc- 
aUnear  motion^  p.  49. 

For  during  the  moment  of  its  action  on  any  body,  it  must  set  it  in  motion 
with  a  certain  velocity ;  and  by  the  first  law  of  motion,  the  body  must  con- 
tinue to  advance  in  a  straight  line  with  that  velocity. 

Prop.  23.-— In  rectilinear  motion  the  ^(zce  is  as  the  Velocity  multiplied 
into  the  time. 

For  if  a  body  move  with  the  velocity  of  three  feet  per  second,  it  is  evi- 
dent, tliat  it  will  move  over  6  feet  in  two  seconds,  i.  e.x32 ;  and  9  feet  in  3 
seconds,  i.  e.x33,  and  12  feet  in  4  seconds.  Sic.  See. 

Prop.  24.^-The  time  is  as  the  space  divided  by  the  velocity. 

For  if  a  body  passes  over  12  feet  for  instance,  when  its  velocity  is  3  feet 
per  second,  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  seconds,  which 
the  body  has  employed  in  passing  over  12  feet  of  space,  we  need  only 
divide  12  by  3,  (i.  e.,  the  space  by  the  velocity)  and  the  quotient  4,  is  the 
time  sought 

Prop.  25. — The  velocity  is  as  the  space  divided  by  the  time. 

For  if  a  body  move  over  12  fe^t  in  4  seconds,  its  velocity  is  evidently  3 
feet  per  second  or  12-)-3. 

The  velocities  of  two  bodies  may  be  compared,  in  the  same  manner :  the 
velocities  of  two  bodies  A  and  B,  for  insiancoy  of  which  A  moves  over  54 
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feet  in  9  seconds,  and  B»  96  feet  in  6  seconds ;  ibeir  velocities  will  be  as 
e  (54-5-9)  to  16  (96^6.*) 

Of  a  constant  force  and  uniformly  accderaied  motion. 

Prop,  26. — The  effect  of  a  constant  force  acting  upon  a  body,  is  to  pro- 
duce in  it  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  p.  58. 

For  since  the  effect  of  force  is  to  produce  velocity,  a  constant  force  must, 
in  successive  instants  of  time,  afford  continual  and  equal  additions  to  the  velo- 
city of  the  body  it  has  set  in  motion ;  that  is,  the  velocity  will  increase  in 
the  direct  ratio  that  the  body  has  been  moving,  which  is  xh6  definition  of 
uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

Prop.  37. — In  uniformly  accelerated  motion  the  space  described  is  as  the 
square  of  the  time,  pp.  58,  59. 

Thus  it  is  found  by  experiment,  that  if  a  body  move  with  a  gradually  and 
constantly  increasing  velocity  that  would  carry  it  through  a  mile  in  one 
minute,  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  it  has  acquired  such  a  velocity  as  would 
carry  it  through  two  miles  the.  next  minute,  if  the  force  that  communicated 
its  motion  ceased  to  act  at  the  end  of  the  first  minute ;  but  if  the  force  con- 
tinues to  act,  it  acquires  a  velocity  that  would  carry  it  over  an  additional  mile, 
so  that  it  will  pass  over  three  miles  the  second  minute,  or  four  miles  in  two 
minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  second  minute  it  has  acquired  a  velocity  that 
will  carry  it  over  double  the  space  in  the  third  minute,  that  it  moved  over  in 
the  first  two  minutes,  or  a  velocity  of  8  miles  in  2  minutes,  or  4  mOes  a 
minute.  But  the  force  still  continuing  to  act,  it  will  move  a  mile  farther  or 
five  miles  in  the  third  minute.  Hence,  if  a  body  acted  upon  by  a  continued 
force  move  a  mile  the  first  minute,  it  would  move  3  miles  the  second,  5  the 
3d,  7  the  4th,  9  the  5th,  &c. 

Thus  the  spaces  described  in  successive  equal  parts  of  time,  by  uniformly 
accelerated  motion,  are  always  as  the  odd  numbers  1,3,  5,  7,  9,  &c.,  and 
consequently  the  whole  spaces  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times  or  of  the  lastp 
acquired  velocities.  For  the  continued  addition  of  the  odd  numbers  yields 
the  squares  of  all  numbers  from  unity  upwards.  Thus  1  is  the  first  odd 
number  and  the  square  of  1  is  1 ;  3  is  the  second  odd  number,  and  this  added 
to  one  makes  4,  the  square  of  2 ; — 5  is  the  third  odd  number  and  this  added 
to  4  makes  9,  the  square  of  three ;  and  so  on  for  ever.  Since,  therefore,  the 
times  and  velocities  proceed  evenly  and  constantly  as  1,2,  3,  4,  &c.,  but 
the  spaces  described  in  equal  times  are  as  1,3,  5,  7,  <Sz;c.,  it  is  evident  that  the 
space  described. 

In  1  minute  will  be  -  -  1  » square  of  1 

In2     •*  •*  -  -  l+3B4a        «•         2 

InS     "  "  -  -         1+3+5=9=        "         3 

In  4    "  "  -  1+3+5+ 7s«16=»        •«        4  Ac. 

*  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  algebra,  we  subjoin  the  following 
equation,  which  expresses  all  the  circumstances  of  uniform  motion. 
Let  t  ■>  the  time  of  motion, 

t  —  the  space  deaeribed  in  the  time  I, 
V  M  the  Telocity ; 

Then,  t^mvi  from  which  we  obtain 

t 

w  —  — 

t 

t 

and  f  —  — 

V 
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Of  Gravity. 

Prop.  28. — The  force  which  causes  bodies  to  fall  to  the  earth  is  of  the 
kind  named  constant*  and  is  called  gravity,  p.  58. 

Prop,  29. — The  direction  of  gravity  is  in  lines  perpendicular  to  the  earth's 
florface. 

Prop.  30. — The  force  of  gravity  is  directly  proportional  to  the  mass  of 
the  body. 

For  however  small  the  parts  into  which  we  divide  a  body,  we  find  them  all 
affected  by  gravity,  since  this  force  must  act  upon  all  the  particles  of  a  body. 

Hence,  in  an  unresisting  medium,  all  bodies  setting  out  from  a  state  of  rest, 
fall  through  tlie  same  space  in  the  same  time,  because  the  force  of  gravity 
acting  upon  them  increases  in  proportion  to  the  mass  to  be  moved. 

Prop.  81. — The  force  of  gravity  decreases,  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  the  attracting  body  increases. 

This  ia  proved  by  astronomical  observations. 

Motion  produced  by  joint  forces. 

Prop.  32. — When  a  body  is  acted  upon  at  the  same  moment  by  a  plurality 
of  forces,  each  of  these  forces  produces  its  full  effect ;  and  the  place  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  is  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  if  the 
(brces  had  acted  in  succession  each  during  that  time,  pp.  55,  56,  57. 

Thus  let  A  B  represent  the  direction  of  a 
force  that  would  move  a  body,  A  the  distance  Fig.  18. 

from  A  to  B  in  a  certain  interval  of  time,  (a 
second  for  example,)  and  A  C,  the  direction  of 
a  force  that  would  propel  the  same  body  from 
A  lo  C  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  Suppose 
the  first  force  acted  alone,  it  would  move  the 
body  from  A  to  B  in  one  second ;  if  the  force  A  C  then  acted  at  B,  by  drawing 
B  R  eqaal  and  parallel  to  A  C,  B  R  will  represent  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  force  A  C,  and  R  the  position  in  which  the  body  would  be  in  at  the 
end  of  the  second  interval  of  time.  Unite  A  and  R  and  the  line  A  R  will 
represent  the  course  of  the  body  A  if  acted  upon  at  the  same  moment  by 
the  two  forcea  A  B  and  A  C,  and  R  the  position  of  the  body  at  the  end  of 
the  first  interval  of  time. 

In  the  same  manner  the  action  of  any  num-  Fig*  19. 

ber  of  forces  may  be  represented.  Thus  let 
A  B,  A  C,  A  D,  A  E,  represent  the  separate 
effects  of  fonr  dififerent  forces  acting  in  the 
same  plane,  capable  of  moving  a  body  the 
distances  A  B,  A  O,  A  D,  A  E,  in  a  given 
iolerval  of  time.  Draw  B  c,  c  d,  d  R,  equal 
and  parallel  to  A  €,  A  D,  A  E  respectively,  ^  1^^ 
and  join  A  R,  A  B  c  d  R,  will  represent  the 

path  of  the  bodv  if  these  forces  had  acted  

SQccessively  each  during  one  interval  of  time,  JL 

and  A  R  the  path  of  the  body  if  they  all  act 

together,  and  R  the  position  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  first  interval  of  time. 

Prop.  33.— *The  line  A  R  in  the  figures  given  to  illustrate  the  preceding 
proposition  represents  the  direction  and  measure  of  a  single  force,  equivalent 
to  iJI  the  otherit  in  each  figure ;  and  hence  the  process  by  which  it  is  deter- 
■lioed  is  called  the  cornpoeition  offorcee^  pp.  55,  56,  57. 
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Prop.  84.— -Any  force  may  be  deeomposed  into  any  nnmber  of  other  forces, 
that  shall  be  equivalent  to  it,  by  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  operation.  This 
process  is  called  the  Resolution  offorcest  p.  57. 

Thus  tlie  force  A  R  fig.  18,  may  be  separated  into  two  forces  A  B,  A  C, 
and  the  force  A  R,  fig.  19,  into  four  forces,  A  B,  A  C,  A  D  and  A  E. 

Prop.  35. — When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  right  line,  we  have  only,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  spaces  described  by  their  combined  action,  to  add  or 
subtract  the  spaces  which  would  be  described  by  their  separate  action,  ac- 
cording as  diese  forces  act,  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions. 

EquUibriimi. 

Prop.  36.-— A  body  acted  upon  by  a  plurality  of  forces,  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, will  remain  at  rest,  or  in  eqtnkbrio ;  when  tliese  forces  were  supposed 
to  act  in  succession  each  during  the  same  interval  of  time,  the  body  wonld 
arrive  at  its  point  of  departure. 

The  simplest  ntd  most  evident  case  of  equilibrium  is  that  in  which  a  body 
is  acted  upon  by  two  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

On  the  joint  action  of  an  impuhive  and  a  comtant  force. 
A.    fVhen  these  forces  act  in  the  same  right  Kne. 

Prop.  37. — When  the  forces  act  in  the  same  direction,  the  place  of  the 
body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time,  may  be  determined,  as  in  the  problem  of 
the  composition  of  forces,  by  supposing,  first,  that  the  impulsive  force  acts 
during  that  time,  and  then  that  the  action  of  the  constant  force  commences 
and  acts  alone  during  the  same  time:  the  spaces  added  altogether  will  give 
the  space  passed  over  by  the  joint  action  of  these  forces  during  the  assumed 
time. 

Prop.  38.— When  the  forces  act  in  opposite  directions,  the  place  of  the 
body  may  be  ascertained  by  a  similar  process ;  in  this  case,  however,  the 
spaces  are  to  be  subtracted  one  from  the  other,  pp.  58,  50. 

When  a  constant  force  is  acting  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  a  moving 
body  set  in  motion  by  an  impulsive  force,  the  retardation  that  tlie  former 
produces  may  be  determined  by  comparing  the  motion  with  that  of  a  body 
moved  by  the  same  force. 

The  degrees  by  which  an  ascending  body  loses  its  motion,  are  the  same 
as  those  by  which  it  is  again  accelerated  at  the  same  points,  when  it  has 
acquired  its  greatest  height  and  again  descends,  for  the  velocities  at  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  ascent  and  descent  are  equal.  Thus  we  may  calculate 
to  what  height  a  body  will  rise  when  projected  upwards  by  an  impulsive 
force,  gunpowder,  for  instance,  and  retarded  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Since 
the  force  of  gravitation  produces  or  destroys  a  velocity  of  32  feet  in  every 
second,  a  velocity  of  320  feet  will  be  destroyed  in  10  seconds  ;  and  accordine 
to  what  has  been  premised,  a  body  will  fall  in  10  seconds  through  a  hundred 
times  16  feet  or  1600  feet,  which  is  therefore  the  height  to  which  a  velocity 
of  320  feet  in  a  second  will  carry  a  baU  projected,  without  resistance  from 
other  cause  than  gravity,  in  a  vertical  direction,  p.  60. 

B.  ffTien  these  forces  act  in  different  directions. 
*   ffJien  the  successive  directions  of  the  constant  forces  are  parallel. 
Prop.  39. — ^If  die  constant  force  be  that  of  gravity,  the  successive  direc- 
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tkms  of  which  are  assnined  to  be  parallel,  the  investigation  of  the  effects 
produced,  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  projectiles;  a  projectile  being  a  body 
thrown  in  any  direction  by  an  impulsive  force  and  at  the  same  time  acted 
opon  by  the  force  of  gravity,  pp.  59,  60. 

Prop.  40. — ^The  place  of  a  projectile  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  may 
be  determined,  as  in  the  problem  of  the  composition  of  forces,  by  supposing 
first  that-  the  impulsive  force  alone  has  acted  during  that  time,  and  then  that 
the  action  of  gravity  commences,  and  acts  alone  during  the  same  time. 

Thus  let  A  H  represent  a  hori- 
soDtal  plane,  and  A  B,  the  initial  ^^8f*  ^' 

direction  and  velocity  of  a  body 
projected  from  the  point  A  in 
the  same  plane.  If  the  impul- 
sive force  alone  acted  on  the 
body  it  would  describe  the  path 
ABB'  B"B'"  &c.  with  uniform 
velocity.  But  as  the  force  of 
gravity  acts  from  the  mon>ent  of 
projection,  the  body  will  be 
drawn  downwards  from  the  line 
A  B'"  so  as  to  be  found  after  the 
successive  intervals  of  time,  at 
the  points  g  ^  g"^  ^c,  and  as 
the  force  of  gravity  produces  a 
velocity  which  increases  as  the 

squares  of  the  distances,  if  the  distances  A  B,  B  B\  B'  B'\  B"  B'"  be  equal, 
B  gt  B'  ^,  B"  g^y  B'"  g"',  &c.,  will  be  as  the  squares  of  these  distances,  and 
the  path  of  tlie  projectile  through  the  points  g  g'  g"  g!"  will  be  a  curve,  and 
this  curve  mathematicians  have  called  a  parabola. 

♦•  When  the  ntccessive  directions  of  the  constant  force  tend  to  a  common 

centre. 

Prop.  41 . — ^This  case  constitutes  the  doctrine  of  central  forces,  see  prop. 
13.  p.  75. 

Prop.  42. — The  place  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  any  given  time  may  be 
determined  here  also  by  the  problem  of  the  resolution  of  forces. 

Thus,  suppose  A   represent  a  body  impelled 
towards  H  with  such  a  force,  as  by  itself,  would  Fig.  tl, 

enable  it  to  run  over  the  equal  spaces  A  B,  B  F, 
F  G,  ^.,  in  equal  portions  of  time:  suppose  like- 
wise that  it  is  acted  upon  the  same  time  by  con- 
stant force  which  would  enable  it  to  pass  over  the 
unequal  spaces  A  I,  I  K,  K  L,  &,c,  in  the  same 
equal  portions  of  time.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
joint  action  of  both  these  forces  would  compel  the 
body  A  to  pass  over  the  curvilinear  path  A  N  O 
P,  ^c.  Through  B  draw  the  line  B  C,  (viz.  in 
the  centre  of  attraction ;)  through  I  draw  I  N  paral- 
lel to  A  B ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  portion  of 
time  the  body  will  be  found  at  N,  whence  it  would 
proceed  in  the  straight  direction  N  R,  (by  the  first 
lav  of  motion)  if  Uie  constant  force  then  ceased 
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to  act.  But  as  this  force  continaes  to  act«  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  seeond 
portion  of  time  will  be  found  in  O ;  for  the  like  reason,  at  the  end  of  the  third 
portion  of  time,  it  will  be  found  in  P  and  so  on.  The  course  tlien  A  N  O  P« 
IS  not  straight  but  consists  of  the  lines  A  N,  N  0,  O  P,  fbrmtng  certain  angles 
with  each  other.  Now  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  that,  because  the 
attractive  force  acts  not  by  intervals  but  constantly  and  unremittedly,  the  real 
path  of  the  body  must  be  a  polygonal  course,  consisting  of  an  infinite  number 
of  sides ;  or  more  jusdy  speaking,  a  continuate  curved  line,  which  passes 
through  the  points  A,  N,  0,  P,  ^c.  as  is  shown  by  the  dotted  line. 

Prop,  43. — Should  the  action  of  the  centripetal  force  cease  at  any  instantt 
the  body  would  proceed  straight  forward,  p.  49. 

The  portion  of  the  impulsive  force  by  which  this  is  affected  is  called  the 
centrifugaly  prop.  14. 

Prop.  44.-^Whilst  the  distance  from  the  centre  remains  unchanged,  as 
when  the  body  moves  in  a  circular  orbit,  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces 
are  equal. 

Lawi  of  Central  forcei. 

Prop,  45. — When  bodies  revolve  in  equal  circles,  their  centrifugal  forces 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  their  velocities. 

Prop,  46.— When  two  bodies  revolve  with  equal  velocities  at  different  dis- 
tances, the  centrifugal  forces  are  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Consequently  (prop.  45,  46,)  the  centrifugal  forces  are  in  all  cases,  directly 
as  the  squares  of  the  velocities,  and  inversely  as  the  distances. 

Prop,  47. — When  two  bodies  revolve  in  equal  times  at  different  distances^ 
their  centripetal  forces  are  simply  as  their  distances. 

In  general  the  centripetal  forces  are  as  the  distances  directly  and  as  the 
squares  or  the  times  of  revolution  inversely. 

Prop,  48. — When  the  forces  vary  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances, 
as  in  the  case  of  gravitation,  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution  are  pro- 
portional to  the  cubes  of  the  distances. 

Thus,  if  the  distance  of  one  body  be  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  another, 
the  cube  of  4  being  64,  which  is  the  square  of  8,  the  times  of  its  revolution 
will  be  8  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  first  body. 

Prop,  49. — Where  the  orbit  deviates  more  or  less  from  a  circular  form,  a 
right  line  joining  the  revolving  body  and  its  centre  of  attraction,  always  de- 
scribes equal  areas  in  equal  times,  and  the  velocity  of  the  body  is  therefore 
always  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  tangent; 
and  the  velocity  at  any  point  less  than  three-eighths,  greater  than  that  neces- 
sary to  make  the  body  describe  a  circle. 

Prop.  50. — To  propel  a  body  in  an  elliptical  orbit,  the  force  directed  to  its 
focus  must  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

This  is  proved  by  astronomical  observations,  but  we  have  no  other  proof  of  it. 

The  motion  of  the  planets  round  the  sun  in  the  solar  system  is  governed 
by  the  laws  of  central  forces,  the  centripetal  force  in  this  case  being  that  of 
gravity. 

On  the  joint  effect  of  active  and  inactive  forces, 

A.     When  they  have  opposite  directions. 

Prop,  51. — ^The  effect  of  passive  forces  is  to  restrain  and  modify  the  action 
of  other  forces  so  as  to  confine  the  motion  of  a  body  to  a  particular  course  or 
path,  and  the  direction  of  the  passive  force  affecting  a  body  at  any  moment 
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k  the  line  perpdndicalar  to  that  part  of  this  path  at  which  the  body  is  found 
at  this  moment.  If  the  direction  of  the  active  force  be  also  perpendicular  to 
this  path,  the  body  must  evidently  remain  at  rest,  since  no  part  of  thb  force 
can  be  resolved  into  the  direction  of  the  path  in  which  alone  the  body  can 
move. 


B.     fFhen  they  have  different  directions. 
General  rule. 

Prop,  62. — ^Resolve  the  active  force  into  two,  one  perpendicular,  and  the 
other  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  body,  the  effect  of  the  former  force  will  be 
entirely  destroyed  (prop.  51,)  and  the  body  will  advance  by  the  latter  alone. 

*  On  the  motion  of  a  body  impelled  obliquely  against  a  plain. 

Prop.  53. — Let  M  N  represent  the  plane, 
and  A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from  the 
impulsive  force,  resolve  A  B  into  the  forces 
A  €  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  C  B  in  its 
direction,  then  by  the  general  rule  {prop.  52) 
the  body  will  move  along  the  plane  with  a 
velocity  of  which  C  B  is  the  measure. 

**  Onihe  motion  of  a  body  impelled  obliquely  against  a  curved  surface. 

^   Prop.  54. — Let  M  N  represent  the  curve  and  Fig.  23. 

A  B  the  direction  and  velocity  from  the  impul- 
sive force.  Resolve  A  B  into  two  forces,  C  B 
perpendicular  to  the  curve  at  B,  and  B  D  (equal 
to  A  C)  a  tangent  to  the  carve  at  the  same  point 
Then  B  D  will  represent  the  velocity  at  the  point 
B. 

Prop.  65. — ^If  the  curve  be  interrupted  at  any 
point,  or  change  the  direction  of  its  concavity,  the  body  will  advance  with  its 
kst  velocity  in  a  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point 

••»  On  the  descent  of  a  body  along  an  inclined  plane. 

Prop.  50. — Let  M  N  represent  an  in-  Fig.  24. 

cfioed  plane  and  A  B  (perpendicular  to  the 
liorixontal  base  H  N)  the  force  of  gravity 
«  roeasnred  by  the  distance  which  it  woold 
cmse  a  body  to  descend  in  the  first  second 
of  time.  Resolve  A  B  into  two,  A  C,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane,  and  C  B  in  its  di- 
redion,  then  the  body  will  be  urged  down 
the  plane  by  a  constant  force  measured  by 
C  B. 

Laws  of  the  descent  of  bodies  down  inclined  planes. 

I    Prop.  57. — 1st  The  motion  of  a  body  down  an  inclined  plane  is  oni- 
ibnnly  accelerated. 
Prop.  58. — %d.  The  velocity  acquired  is  proportional  to  the  perpendicular 
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descent,  so  that  a  body  falling  from  M  to  H  has  the  same  Telocity  at  H  as 
one  descending  the  whole  length  of  the  plane  at  N. 

Prop,  59. — 3d.  The  times  of  descent  down  plains  of  the  same  heights 
are  as  their  lengths. 

Prop.  60. — 4th.  The  times  of  descent  down  all  planes  which  are  cords 
drawn  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  same  circle,  are  equal. 

Thus,  if  the  balls  A,  B,  C,  be  placed  at  different 
Fig.  26.  points  of  the  circle  and  suffered  to  descend  at  the 

same  instant  along  as  many  planes  which  meet  at  the 
lowest  point  of  the  circle,  they  will  arrive  there  at  the 
same  time. 

Or  it  may  be  enunciated  in  the  fqllowing  terms:  the 
times  of  descent  down  all  the  cords  drawn  from  the 
same  point  or  circumference  of  a  circle  will  be  the 
same. 

This  will  be  made  evident  by  supposing  the  above 
figure  inverted,  D  being  made  the  upper  point  and  the 
balls  allowed  to  fall  from  that  point  to  A,  B,  and  C* 

*••»  On  the  descent  of  a  body  down  the  vertical  curved  line. 

Prop.  61.— The  times  of  descent  down  the  cords  of  different  circles  are 
to  each  other  as  the  square  roots  of  their  diameters. 

Prop,  62. — If  a  body  fall  from  a  slate  of  rest  down  a  curve,  the  velocity 
acquired  is  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  by  falling  through  the  same 
perpendicular  height. 

For  if  the  curve  be  considered  as  made  np  of  an  infinite  number  of  conti^ 
guous  planes,  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  of  inclination  of  any  two  of  these 
adjacent  planes  is  infinitely  small,  or  nothing,  and  consequently  there  is  no 
velocity  lost  by  a  change  of  direction  in  passing  from  one  to  the  other. 
Therefore,  as  the  effect  of  gravity  is  not  impeded,  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion becomes  evident. 

Prop.  63.— -If  a  body  be  projected  up  a  curve^  the  perpendicular  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  is  equal  to  that  through  which  it  must  fall  to  acquire  the 
velocity  of  projection.  For  the  body  in  ita  ascent  will  be  retarded  in  the 
same  degree  that  it  was  accelerated  in  its  descent 

Thus  let  B  A  B*  be  a  curve  in  which  the  lowest 
Fig.  26.  point  is  A,  and  the  parts  A  B,  A  B'  are  similar ; 

a  body  in  falling  down  B  A  will  acquire  a  velocity 
that  will  carry  it  to  B*,  and  since  the  vdocitiea  in  sll 
equal  altitudes  in  the  ascent  and  descent  are  equal, 
the  times  of  ascent  and  descent  are  equal. 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  equally  true  whe- 
ther the  body  actually  move  over  a  solid  surface  or  be 
retained  in  its  path  by  a  string  which  is  in  every  part  perpendicular  to  it. 

Of  the  nmple  Pendulum. 

Prop.  64.— The  simple  pendulum  is  conceived  to  be  a  mere  material 
point  suspended  by  an  imponderable  and  inextensible  thread,  p.  60. 

Prop.  65.— If  the  simple  pendulum  vibrates  through  very  small  arcs, 
these  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  conceived  to  coincide  with  their 
chords,  and  we  may  derive  from  this  consideration  the  following  theorems: 

1st.  As  the  times  of  descent  of  the  body  down  different  chords  of  the 
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same  vertical  eirde  are  equal  {pr(^.  60.)  the  vibrations  of  the  same  pendu- 
lam,  although  performed  through  unequal  arcs,  will  be  very  nearly  equal, 
p.  61. 

2d.  The  times  of  vibrations  of  different  pendulums  will  be  to  each  other 
as  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  these  pendulums,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  their  lengths  are  proportioned  to  the  squares  of  the  times  of  vibration, 
p.  61. 

The  times  of  descent  down  the  chords  of  dilTerent  circles  are  the  same  as 
would  be  occupied  in  descending  vertically  through  their  diameters,  and  are 
consequently  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  these  diameters. 

Of  the  impaH  of  bodies. 

Prop.  66. — When  a  body  in  motion  strikes  directly  another  body,  it 
always  communicates  motion  to  the  second  body,  and  loses  part  of  its  own, 
and  from  the  third  law  of  motion  it  is  evident  that  the  momentum  gained  by 
the  second  body  is  exactly  equal  to  that  lost  by  the  first. 

Prop.  67.*- When  one  non-elastic  body  strikes  against  another,  the  two 
bodies  will  move  on  together  since  there  is  no  force  to  separate  them ;  and  as 
one  of  the  bodies  gains  all  the  momentum  which  the  other  loses,  the  momen- 
tum after  impact  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  momenta  before  impact. 

Prop.  68. — When  an  elastic  body  strikes  agamst  another,  the  second  is 
impelled  forward  with  double  the  momentum  which  it  would  have  received 
under  the  same  circumstances  if  non-elastic. 

For  at  the  moment  of  impact  the  form  of  the  body  struck  is  changed  by  a 
force  equivalent  to  the  momentum  which  it  receives  from  the  striking  body, 
and  if  this  body  be  perfectly  elastic,  its  form  will  be  restored  to  it  by  a  force 
exactly  equal  to  that  by  which  it  was  changed,  and  this  force  f  which  we 
have  just  seen  to  be  equal  to  the  original  impulse,)  will  be  exerted  in  driving 
the  body  forward.  The  body  thus  receives,  besides  its  original  impulse,  the 
equal  force  of  the  re-bound. 

Prop.  69. — The  striking  body  when  elastic,  is  also  acted  upon  by  the 
le-boand,  and  loses  twice  as  much  momentum  as  it  would  have  lost  if  non- 
elastic* 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  former,  the  sum  of  the  momenta  is  the  same  after 
impact  as  before  it ;  but  the  bodies  afler  impact  do  not  move  on  together. 

Prop.  70. — ^If  an  elastic  body  strike  against  a  firm  plane,  the  angle  of 
reflection  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  p.  66. 
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PART   IL 

PHENOMENA  OF  SOLIDS. 


THE  FOUR  FUND4MBNTAL  TRUTHS  USED  TO  EXPLAIN  THE  PEOULIARITIES  OF 
8T4TB  AND  MOTION  WHICH  DEPEND  ON  THE  SOLID  FORM  OF  BODIES:  A 
DEPARTMENT  COMMONLY  CALLED  MECHANICS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CHAPTER.* 

Aforcty  which  moves  part  of  a  solid  hody^  must  affect  the  whole  or  break 


off  the  part 
If  the  ' 


I  force  be  directed  towards  a  certain  central  point  in  the  mass,  it  will 
affect  the  whole  equally,  whether  simply  to  support  the  masSy  or  to  move 
it  or  to  stop  it  when  in  motion.  The  point,  according  to  circumstances^ 
is  called  the  centre  of  oravity  of  inertia,  or  of  action. 

In  solid  bodies  moving  about  an  axis,  as  exemplified  in  a  wheel  or  weigh* 
ing  beam,  the  various  parts  describe  circles  or  move  through  spaces  which 
are  greater  in  proportwn  to  their  respective  distances  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  Hence  forces  differing  as  to  speed,  may  stilt,  through  a  solid 
mediums  be  brought  exactly  to  co-operate  or  to  oppose  one  another;  a 
slow  force  counter-balancing  or  being  equivalent  to  a  quicker  otie,  pro* 
videdthat  it  be  more  intense  in  proportion  as  it  is  slower.  The  simple 
machines,  or  mechanical  media,  called  lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pul- 
ley, INCLINED  PLANE,  WEDOE,  SCREW,  ^c,  are  SO  many  arrangements 
of  solid  parts,  by  which  forces  of  different  velocities  cma  intensities  may 
be  thus  connected  or  opposed,  or  may  be  conveniently  substituted  one  for 
another. 

By  solid  connecting  parts  also  the  direction  of  any  existing  motion  or  force 
may  be  changed,  as  when  the  straight  motion  of  running  umter  is  con^ 
verted  into  the  rotary  motion  of  a  water-wheel,  Spc.  Hence  arises  an  end* 
less  varietif  of  complex  machines. 

In  all  machines,  an  important  circumstance  to  be  considered  is  the  resist- 
ance among  moving  parts  which  arises  from  friction  : — and  in  soHd 
structures  generally,  thefbrms  and  positiofxs  of  parts  have  to  be  adjusted 
to  the  strb'noth  of  the  materials,  and  to  the  strains  which  the  parts 
have  to  bear. 

**  SoKd^^  is  the  term  applied  to  a  mass  in  which  the  mataal  attraction  of 
the  atoms  is  so  strong,  that  the  mass  may  be  moved  about  as  one  body,  with- 
out the  relative  positions  of  the  component  parts  being  thereby  disturbed. 

"  Fbrce  moving  part  of  a  solid  must  affect  the  whole  or  break  off  the  part.*^ 

This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  description  or  definition  of  a  solid 
just  given.    And  it  follows  that  in  all  cases  of  breaking,  the  cohesion  of  the 

*  The  reader  ihoold  here  re-penne  the  general  table  or  tjnoptis  at  page  19.    "lai 
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atoms  at  the  fractured  part  must  have  been  less  strong  than  the  weight  of  the 
remaining  mass,  or  its  inertia  resisting  the  degree  of  change  attempted,  or  the 
force  fixing  it  to  its  place,  or  than  some  combination  of  these  particulars. 

The  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  an  ivory  ball,  causes  it  to  dart  off 
swiftly,  but  does  not  injure  it,  because  the  cohesion  among  the  atoms  struck 
is  stronger  than  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  mass,  even  under  a  rapid  change : 
but  the  blow  of  the  hammer  on  a  large  elephant*s  tusk  indents  or  breaks  the 
part,  because  the  opposing  inertia  of  the  larger  mass  is  stronger  than  the 
cohesion  of  the  atoms  which  receive  the  blow. 

A  vessel  of  pottery-ware  may  be  safely  suspended  by  its  handle ;  proving 
that  the  cohesion  which  fixes  the  handle  to  it  is  stronger  tlian  the  weight  of 
the  vessel ;  but  if  the  attempt  be  made  to  lift  the  vessel  quickly,  the  handle 
may  rise  and  leave  the  body  behind ;  because  then  the  weight  and  inertia  are 
acting  together  to  destroy  the  cohesion.  Thus  servants  attempting  to  lift  too 
quicldy  the  loaded  stone-ware  dishes  at  a  dinner*table,  often  break  off  the  part 
by  which  they  take  hold. 

Centre  of  Oravity  or  Inertia. 

If  any  uniform  beam  or  rod  be  supported  by  its  middle,  Jike  a  weighing 
beam,  the  two  ends  will  just  balance  each  other.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  general  truth  or  law  of  attraction  already  explained ;  for  as  there  is  just 
as  much  similarly  situated  matter  on  one  side  of  the  support  as  on  the  other, 
there  will  alito  be  just  as  much  attraction,  and  therefore  no  reason  why  the 
matter  on  one  side  should  overpower  that  on  the  other.  If  equal  weights  be 
afterwards  attached  in  corresponding  situations  on  the  two  arms  of  the  beam, 
the  balance  will  not  be  thereby  disturbed ;  and  the  operation  of  adding  weights 
that  counterpoise,  above  and  below,  and  near  and  far  from  the  centre  may  be 
continued,  until  a  bulky  mass  is  built  up  upon  the  beam — and  instead  of  a 
beam  a  wheel  may  be  used — yet  the  whole  will  remain  perfectly  supported 
and  in  equilibrium  about  the  original  centre.  In  the  pages  now  to  follow,  it 
will  be  shown  that,  in  every  body  or  mass,  or  system  of  connected  masses, 
in  the  universe,  there  is  a  point  of  this  kind  about  which  all  the  parts  balance 
or  have  equilibrium,  and  it  \»  this  point  which  is  called  the  certtre  of  gravity 
ot  of  inertia.  Although  in  any  mass,  therefore,  every  atom  has  its  separate 
gravity  and  inertia,  and  the  weight  and  inertia  of  the  whole  are  really  diffused 
through  the  whole,  still  by  supporting  this  one  point,  either  from  above  or 
from  below,  the  whole  mass  is  equally  supported;  by  lifting  it,  the  whole  is 
Whed ;  by  stopping  it,  the  whole  is  brought  to  rest:  and  when  it  rises  or  falls, 
the  general  mass  is  really  rising  or  falling.  Thus,  for  many  purposes,  a  body, 
however  large,  may  be  considered  as  compressed  into  or  existing  only  in  the 
sinrie  point  called  its  cerUre  ofgrivity  or  of  inertia. 

This  centre  in  a  mass  of  regular  shape  and  of  uniform  substance,  as  a  ball 
or  cube  of  metal,  is  easily  found,  because  it  is  the  evident  centre  of  the  form  ; 
but  in  bodies  that  are  irregular,  either  as  to  density  or  form,  it  must  be  found 
by  rales  of  calculation  hereafter  explained. 

To  say  that  the  centre  of  gravity  will  always  take  the  lowest  situation  which 
the  support  of  the  body  will  allow,  is  only  to  repeat,  that  bodies  tend  by  their 
gravity  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In  a  suspended  body,  therefore,  as 
the  lowest  situation  which  the  centre  of  gravity  can  find  is,  when  it  is  imme- 
diately under  the  point  of  suspension,  all  bodies  hanging  freely  must  have 
their  centre  of  gravity  directly  under  that  point.  A  plummet  is  an  interest- 
ing example  of  this ;  and  the  truth  furnishes,  in  many  cases  of  irregular  masses, 
a  very  simple  practical  mode  of  finding  the  centre. 
7 
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Thus  if  an  irregular  piece  of  plank  or  of  pasteboard,  represented  here  by 
the  figure  a  eb  dfhe  suspended  from  any  point,  as  a,  and 
the  cord  of  a  plummet  agbe  attached  at  the  same  point,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  board  must  be  somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  the  plummet,  and  a  chalk  line  left  on  the  board 
where  the  cord  touched  it,  must  pass  over  the  centre  of 
gravity.  If  the  board  be  then  suspended  by  another  point, 
as  </,  and  another  chalk  line  dehe  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  place  c,  where  the  two  lines  cross  or  cut  each  other, 
will  indicate  the  centre  of  gravity ;  and  the  board  when  sup- 
ported by  a  cord  attached  there,  will  hang  evenly  balanced. 
The  following  cases  farther  illustrate  the  truth,  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  always  seeks  the  lowest  place.  They  se^si 
at  first  to  be  exceptions  to  the  law ;  but  when  more  fully  con- 
sidered, are  interesting  proofs  of  it. 

A  wooden  cylinder  or  roller  e  d  c,  placed  on  a  slope 
or  inclined  plane  a  6,  will  naturally  descend,  because 
its  centre  of  gravity  is  thereby  approaching  the  earth ; 
but  if  there  be  a  heavy  mass  of  lead  c  introduced  at  one 
side,  which  must  rise  before  the  roller  can  descend,  the 
rise  of  the  mass  being  contrary  to  gravity,  the  motion 
will  be  arrested.    Indeed,  if  the  roller  were  placed  on 
the  plane  with  the  lead  in  the  position  (f,  the  lead  would 
M\  down  to  the  position  c,  and  so  would  move  the  roller  towards  6,  exhibit- 
ing the  singular  phenomenon  of  a  body  rolling  up  hill  by  the  action  of  its  weight. 
If  a  billiiurd-ball  be  placed  upon  the  small  ends  of  two  billiard  sticks  or  cues 

a  b  and  c  </,  laid  on  a  table  with 
their  points  c  and  a  in  contact,  but 
with  the  larger  ends  b  and  d  so  far 
apart  that  there  may  be  just  room 
for  the  ball  to  touch  the  table  be- 
tween them,  the  ball  will  roll  along 
between  the  cues,  sinking  gradu- 
ally from  its  high  situation  near 
their  points,  to  its  lower  situation 
near  b.  To  a  careless  observer,  h 
would  then  have  the  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because  the  cues  on 
which  it  rests  are  thicker  towards  the  ends  d  and  b;  but  it  would  really  be 
descending  in  obedience  to  gravity.  If  a  double  cone,  as  represented  at^, 
were  substituted  for  the  ball,  it  would  similarly  roll  from  c  to  6,  and  with  still 
more  of  the  fallacious  appearance  of  rolling  upwards,  because  its  ends  would 
always  be  resting  on  the  upper  and  rising  surfaces  of  the  cues. 

The  boara  or  stick  c  d  resting  on  the  edge  of 
the  table  a  b  would  naturally  fall  if  left  to  itself, 
because  more  than  half  of  it  is  beyond  the  edge 
of  the  table ;  but  strange  to  say,  an  additional 
weight  e  attached  to  its  projecting  part  as  at  6 
by  the  cord  b  e,  instead  of  pulling  it  down  fast- 
er, shall  fix  or  steady  it  on  the  table,  provided 
the  weight  be  pushed  inwards  a  little  by  a  rod 
d  e  resting  against  it  and  against  a  niche  in  the 
stick  at  a.  It  is  evident  that  the  stick  c  (/,  in 
falling,  must  turn  round  the  edge  of  the  table  at 


Fig.  80. 
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b ;  bat  in  so  doing,  after  the  arrangement  now  supposed,  it  roust  lift  the 
weight  t  along  the  path  e/^which  rise,  as  the  weight  is  heavier  than  the 
stick  (that  is  to  say,  as  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  connected  objects 
is  near  e,)  gravity  forbids,  and  therefore  the  stick  and  weight  will  both  remain 
supported  by  the  table.  An  umbrella  or  walking  cane,  hanging  on  the  edge 
of  a  table  by  a  crooked  handle,  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind.  And 
the  common  toy  of  a  litde  man  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  the  top  of  a  pillar, 
and  supporting  two  leaden  bullets  by  wires  descending  from  his  hands,  is 
another  combination  of  parts  which  places  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
below  the  support,  making  the  combmation  a  kind  of  pendulum. 

By  attending  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  around  us  on  earth,  we 
are  enabled  to  explain  why,  from  the  influence  of  gravity,  some  of  them  are 
stable  or  firmly  fixed,  others  tottering,  others  falling. 

If  we  find  that  a  body,  from  its  form  or  position,  cannot  be  overturned  with- 
out its  centre  of  gravity  being  lifted, — knowing  now  that  the  general  mass  is 
then  lifted  in  the  same  degree,  we  see  why  a  weak  cause  cannot  efifect  the 
change.  The  rise  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  body,  in  any  case  of  falling 
over,  where  the  centre  of  gravity  is  over  the  middle  of  the  sustaining  base,  will 
be  proportioned  to  the  breadth  of  the  base  of  the  body,  compared  with  the 
height  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  base.  This  is  shown  in  the  annexed 
figures,  in  which  the  two  particulars  of  base  and  height  are  combined  in  a 
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•en2s  of  proportions.  In  the  figares,  the  dot  c  marks  the  place  of  the  centre  of 
gfivity,  and  the  eurved  line  beginning  from  the  dot  marks  the  path  of  the 
eeatre  of  ^vity,  when  the  body  is  overturned.  This  curved  line  is  a  por- 
tion of  a  curole  which  has  the  edge  or  extremity  of  the  base  (6,  in  (ig.  A)  as 
a  centre,  because  the  body  in  turning  must  rest  upon  such  extremity  or  cor- 
ner as  the  centre  of  its  motion.  The  farther  inwards,  therefore,  from  this 
extremity  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is,  as  marked  by  where  a  plumb-line  as 
p,  hanging  firom  it,  crosses  the  base,  the  farther,  of  course,  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  top  of  the  circle  which  it  has  to  describe  in  moving,  and  the 
Sleeper,  consequently,  will  be  its  commencing  path ;  and  as  in  the  case  of 
bodies  made  to  roll  up  slopes,  the  steeper  the  ascent,  the  greater  will  be  the 
force  necessary  to  give  motion. — The  line  of  a  plummet  hanging  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  called  the  Une  of  direction  of  the  centre,  or  that  in  which 
liVeaiM  natarally  to  descend  to  the  earth. 

In  fig.  A,  which  has  a  broad  base  and  little  height  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
we  see  thai  the  centre  must  rise  almost  perpendicularly  before  it  can  fall  over, 
ind  the  resistance  to  overturning  is  therefore  nearly  equal  to  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body.     Hence  the  firmness  of  a  pyramid. 

In  figures  B,  C  and  D,  psogressively,  the  commencing  path  of  the  centre  is 
less  steep,  because  the  balse  is  narrower,  and  hence  the  bodies  are  so  much 
the  less  stabla  B  may  represent  an  ordinary  house,  C  a  tall  narrow  house, 
aad  D  a  lofty  chimney* 
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Fig.  E  shows  a  tottering  position,  for  the  centre  of  gravity  being  direcllv 
over  a  base  which  is  a  mere  point,  the  least  inclination  places  it  on  a  descend- 
ing slope,  and  the  body  must  fall. 

Fig.  82. 


In  F  the  position  is  tottering  on  one  side,  and  stable  on  the  other.  This 
explains  how  the  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows,  in  one 
direction,  its  sustaining  base. 

In  6,  which  represents  a  ball  upon  a  level  plane,  the  whole  mass  is  sup- 
ported on  a  single  point  as  in  E,  yet  the  body  has  no  tendency  to  move, 
because,  in  any  other  possible  position,  the  centre  would  still  be  as  far  from 
the  sustaining  plane.  In  moving,  the  centre  describes  the  straight  level  line 
ab. 

In  H  the  ball  is  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  rolls  down,  the  centre  of  gravity 
describing  the  oblique  line  b  a. 

In  I,  which  is  an  oval  body  resting  on  a  level  plane,  when  the  body  is 
moved  to  either  side,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  rise,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
pendulum.    Hence  an  oval  body  on  a  level  will  rock  or  vibrate  like  a  pendulum. 

K  is  a  true  pendulum  whose  centre  of  gravity  describes  the  curve  here 
shown,  as  explained  in  Section  II,  at  page  60. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  farther  judged 
of  by  the  facts  which  are  now  to  be  reviewed. 

A  cart  loaded  with  metal  or  stone  may  go  safely  along  a  road  of  which  one 
side  is  higher  than  the  other,  as  here  shown,  but  were  the  same  cart  loaded 
with  wool  or  hay  it  would  be  overturned ;  because,  although  the  sustaining 
base  be  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  line  of  direction  falls  much  within  it 
from  the  low  cehtre  of  gravity  of  the  metal  at  c,  but  falls  very  near  the  wheel 
at  P,  or  altogether  on  the  outside,  from  the  high  centre 
of  the  wool  at  a,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  centre  has 
offered  to  it  a  descending  path. 

This  explains  why  lofty  stage  coaches  or  vans  are  so 
dangerous,  and  particularly  when  heavy  luggage  is  placed 
on  the  top,  and  why  lofty  gigs  and  curricles  have  led  to 
so  many  fatal  accidents.  As  regards  any  of  these,  a 
defect  of  smoothness  or  of  level  in  the  road,  or  even,  in 
a  case  of  quick  driving,  a  slight  lateral  bend,  often  suf- 
fices to  produce  the  catastrophe.  The  safety-coaches  of 
late  times  are  ma.de  with  the  wheels  far  apart  to  give  a 
broad  base,  and  with  the  luggage  receptacles  and  seats 
for  outside  passengers  placed  low  down  before  and  behind  the  body  of  the 
carriage,  instead  of  on  the  top  as  formeriy. 

Tiie  feet  of  tripods  are  generally  expanded  below  to  give  a  broad  base. 
The  same  is  true  of  our  common  chairs;  but  a  thoughtless  child  often  leans 
so  far  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  that  he  causes  the  line  of  the  general  centre 
of  gravity  to  fall  beyond  the  base,  and  the  chair  with  its  load  is  overturned.. 
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The  small  lofty  cKaire  made  to  raise  children  to  the  parent's  elhow  at  the 
dinner-table,  are  very  dangerous  if  the  feet  are  not  made  to  spread  much. 
Piilar-and-claw  tables,  candle-sticks,  table-lamps,  and  many  other  articles  of 
household  fHmiture,  have  stability  given  in  the  same  manner. 

The  least  inclination  of  a  standing  body  virtually  narrows  the  supporting  base. 

This  truth  is  explained  by  Jig.  F.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  building  the 
thin  walls  ami^tall  chimneys  of  modem  houses  perfectly  upright.  And  hence 
the  extreme  importance  and  utility  of  that  simple  instrument,  the  plummet  or 
pkanb-line^  which,  when  applied  to  a  body,  is  a  visible  indication  of  the  line 
of  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  mason  and  many  other  workmen  cannot  pro- 
ceed a  step  without  their  guiding  plummet. 

The  brick  walls  of  ordinary  houses  are  so  thin,  that,  to  have  standing 
strength,  they  require  to  rest  against  one  anotlier;  and  hence  they  occasion- 
ally exhibit  the  kind  of  stability  which  belongs  to  a  child's  house  built  of  cards. 
As  contrasted  with  the  masses  of  masonry  which  remain  to  us  from  antiquity, 
resting  on  firm-spreading  basements,  they  are  examples  of  what  is  truly  ephe- 
meral, in  comparinon  with  that  which  has  partaken  of  the  permanency  of 
nature's  own  works,  covering  regions  with  mighty  ruins.  What  magnifi- 
cent illustrations  of  strength  and  durability  dependent  on  proportions,  are 
those  ancient  pyramids  and  temples,  which  still  give  such  interest  to  the 
hanks  of  the  Nile,  tfnd  to  the  valleys  and  plains  of  Asia! 

There  are  many  remarkable  structures  on  earth  which  lean  or  incline  a 
little :  yet  so  long  as  the  line  of  their  centre  of  gravity  remains  within  the 
base,  and  the  parts  of  the  mass  have  tenacity  among  themselves  sufficient  to 
hold  together,  the  structure  will  stand.  The  famous  tower  of  Pisa  was  built 
intentionally  inclining,  to  frighten  and  surprise :  with  a  height  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet,  it  overhangs  its  base  sixteen  feet,  and  assumes  nearly  the  air 
of  fig.  F,  in  page  88. 

The  tall  monument  near  London  Bridge  inclines  so  much,  that  in  high 
winds  from  a  particular  quarter,  timid  minds  have  doubted  of  its  stability. 

And  many  of  the  most  lofty  and  beautiful  of  our  cathedral  spires  or  towers, 
as  that  of  Salisbury,  have  lost  something  of  their  perpendicularity. 

An  oval  body  on  a  fiat  level  surface,  as  already  explained  by  ^g.  I,  page 
88,  oscillates  somewhat  like  a  pendulum,  because,  when  disturbed  from  its 
middle  position,  its  centre  of  gravity  has  risen  and  seeks  to  return.  The 
same  is  true  of  any  regular  slice  or  portion  of  a  solid  globe,  which  will  con- 
sequently always  come  to  rest  with  its  plane  face  turned  direcdy  upwards. 

The  rocking-horse  of  children  and  the  common  cradle  are  exemplifications 
of  the  same  class. 

Bat  perhaps  the  most  curious  instances  are  those  rocks  called  Ix)ggan  or 
Ijaggran  stones,  of  which  there  are  several  among  the  picturesque  barriers  of 
the  British  coast.  An  immense  mass,  loosened  in  some  convulsion  of  nature, 
is  found  with  a  slightly  rounded  base  resting  on  a  flatter  surface  of  rock 
below ;  and  it  so  nearly  balanced,  that  the  force  of  a  man  sufiices  to  move  it. 
Some  of  these  have  been  objects  of  much  superstitious  veneration  to  their 
iiei$rhbourhood. 

There  is  an  amnsing  Chinese  toy,  made  in  obedience  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple. It  has  the  appearance  of  a  little  fat  laughing  man,  sitting  on  the  ground 
with  hit  feet  concealed  under  him ;  but  where  the  feet  should  be,  there  it 
only  a  rounded  tmooth  surface,  with  heavy  lead  ballast  placed  in  it,  so  low, 
St  always,  when  allowed,  to  raise  the  body  to  the  erect  or  sitting  attitude. 
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A  child  pushes  die  little  fellow  down  again  and  again*  aitd  would  persuade 
him  to  be  still,  but  is  surprised  to  see  him  always  up  the  moment  afier,  shak- 
ing about  and  as  lively  as  ever. 

The  vibratory  motion  of  a  pendulum,  as  dependent  upon  the  circumstance 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  having  been  moved  from  its  lowest  place  which  it 
again  constantly  seeks,  was  so  fully  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  that  it 
need  not  be  again  dwelt  upon  here;  but  we  have  to  enumerate  the  fdlowing 
phenomena  as  beinff  of  the  same  class. 
—The  vibrations  of  a  common  swing. 
— ^The  rocking  of  a  balloon  when  it  first  ascends. 

—The  spontaneous  shutting  of  those  gates  or  doors  of  which  the  upper  hinge 
overhangs  or  projects  beyond  the  lower,  causing  the  gate,  when  in  the  shut 
position,  to  have  its  lock  lower  than  when  in  any  other.  Such  agate  always 
returns  of  itself,  from  either  side,  to  the  shut  position,  just  as  a  pendulum 
returns  to  the  lowest  part  of  its  arc: — the  gate  in  fact  is  but  a  eloping  pen« 
dulum. 

Of  the  same  nature  also  is  the  rocking  or  rolling  of  a  ship,  in  particular 
states  of  wind  and  sea.  When  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ship  is  too  low, 
owing  to  all  the  heavy  load  being  placed  near  the  keel,  this  pendulum-motion, 
in  rough  weather,  becomes  excessive  and  dangerous. 

The  actions  and  postures  of  animals,  and  particularly  of  man,  iOustrate  beau- 
tifully the  observations  made  above  with  respect  to  the  centre  of  gravity. 

A  body,  we  have  seen,  is  tottering  in  proportion  as  it  has  great  altitude 
and  narrow  base — but  it  is  the  noble  prerogative  of  man  to  be  able  to  support 
his  towering  figure  with  great  firmness,  on  a  very  narrow  base,  and  under 
constant  change  of  attitude.  This  faculty  is  acquired  slowly  because  of  the 
difficulty.  A  child  does  well  who  walks  at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  months ; 
while  the  young  of  quadrupeds,  which  have  a  broad  supporting  base,  are 
able  to  stand  and  even  to  move  about  almost  immediately  af\er  birth. 

The  supporting  base  of  a  man  is  the  space  occupied  by  and  included 
between  the  feet.  The  advantage  of  tummg  out  the  toes  is,  that  without 
taking  much  from  the  length  of  the  base,  it  adds  considerably  to  the  breadth. 

If  there  be  much  art  in  walking  on  two  perfect  feet,  there  is  still  more  in 
walking  on  two  slender  wooden  legs,  with  rounded  extremities :— -which, 
however,  we  often  see  done,  by  mutilated  soldiers  and  saUors. 

All  the  ladies  of  the  empire  of  China  have  to  acquire  nearly  the  same 
talent  as  these  victims  of  war ;  for  barbarous  custom  has  crippled  them,  by 
confining  their  feet  for  life,  in  such  shoes  as  fitted  them  in  infancy. 

But  surpassing  in  difficulty  any  of  these  instances  is  the  practice,  which  is 
general  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  sandy  plains  called  the  Landea,  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  of  walking  on  stilts.  The  Landea  afibrd  tolerable 
pasture  for  sheep ;  but  during  one  portion  of  the  year  are  half  covered  with 
water,  and  during  the  remainder  are  still  very  unfit  walking  ground,  by 
reason  of  their  deep  loose  sand  and  thick  furze.  The  natives  meet  the  incon- 
veniences of  all  seasons  by  doubling  the  length  of  their  natural  legs,  through 
the  addition  to  them  of  the  stilts  mentioned,  which  they  call  dta  Schaaaea. 
Mounted  on  these,  which  are  wooden  poles,  put  on  and  ofiT  as  regularly  as 
the  other  parts  of  dress,  they  appear  to  strangers  a  new  and  extraordinary 
race  of  long-legged  beings,  marching  over  the  loose  sand,  or  through  the  water, 
with  steps  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  and  with  the  speed  of  a  trotting  horse ; 
their  moderate  journeys  being  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  a  day.  While  watch- 
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iog  their  flocks,  Aey  fix  themaelTes  in  convenient  stations  by  means  of  a  third 
8t^  which  supports  them  behind,  and  then  with  their  rough  sheep-skin 
cloaks  and  caps,  like  thatched  roofs  over  them,  they  appear  like  little  watch- 
towors,  or  singular  lofty  tripods,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country. 

Still  beyond  the  art  of  walking  on  stilts  is  that  which  some  persons  attain 
of  walking  and  dancing  on  a  single  rope  or  wire ;  or  even  of  keeping  the 
centre  of  gravity  above  the  base,  while  standing  on  the  movable  support  of 
a  salloping  horse. — A  rope-dancer  usually  carries  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  to 
bdance  him :  it  is  loaded  at  each  end,  and  when  he  inclines,  he  throws  it  a 
little  towards  the  side  required,  that  the  reaction  may  restore  his  perpendicu- 
larity* 

Much  art  of  the  same  sort  is  shown  in  the  attitudes  and  evolutions  of  the 
skater;  in  the  amusements  of  supporting  a  stick  upright  on  the  end  of  the 
finger ;  and  in  many  other  feats  of  a  like  kind. 

Jittitudes  generally  depend  on  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  over  the  base  under  variety  of  circumstances,  as  in  the 
straight  or  upright  port  of  a  man  who  carries  a  load  on  his  head ;— the  leaning 
forward  of  one  who  carries  it  on  his  back ;  the  hanging  backwards  of  one 
who  bears  it  between  his  arms;— the  leaning  to  one  side  of  him  who  is 
carrying  a  weight  on  the  other  side; — the  habitual  carriage  of  very  fat 
people,  whose  head  and  shoulders  are  thro.wn  back,  giving  a  certain  air  of 
self^atisfaction, — ^an  air  which  belongs  also  to  the  expectant  mother,  and 
even  to  the  dropsical  patient,  altliough  producing  in  the  latter  so  sad  an  inr 
oon^ity. 

When  a  man  walks  or  runs,  he  inclines  forward,  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
may  overhang  the  base :  and  he  must  then  be  constantly  advancing  his  feet 
to  prevent  his  falling.  He  makes  his  body  incline  just  enough  ta  produce 
the  velocity  which  he  desires. 

A  man,  in  pulling  horizontidly  at  a  load,  is  merely  causing  his  body  to 
overhang  its  base,  so  that  its  tendency  to  fall  may  become  a  force  or  power 
applicable  to  the  work. 

When  a  man  rises  from  a  chair,  he  is  seen  first  to  bend  the  body  forward, 
or  to  draw  the  feet  backward,  so  as  to  bring  the  feet  or  base  under  the  centre 
of  gravity,  an^  then  he  lifts  the  body  up.  If  he  lifts  too  soon,  that  is,  before 
the  body  be  sufficiently  advanced,  he  falls  back  again. 

A  nan  standing  with  his  heels  close  to  a  perpendicular  wall,  cannot  with- 
out (ailing,  bend  forward  sufficiently  to  pick  up  any  object  that  lies  before 
him  OD  the  ground ;  because  the  wall  prevents  him  from  throwing  part  of  his 
body  backward,  to  counterbalance  the  head  and  arms  which  must  project 
forward.  A  person  little  versed  in  such  matters,  might  agree  to  give  ten 
gaineas  for  permission  to  possess  himself,  if  he  could,  of  a  purse  of  twenty, 
kid  on  the  ground  before  him :  he  of  course  would  lose  his  stake. 

When  a  man  walks  at  a  moderate  rate,  his  centre  of  gravity  comes  alter- 
mdy  over  the  right  and  over  the  left  foot.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  body 
advances  in  a  waving  line,  and  why  persons  walking  arm  in  arm  shake  each 
other,  unless  they  make  the  movements  of  their  feet  to  correspond,  as  sol- 
<fiefs  do  in  marching. 

Sea  Sickness  is  a  subject  closely  related  to  the  present.  Man  requiring^ 
as  now  explained,  so  strictly  to  maintain  his  perpendicularity,  that  is,  to  keep 
the  centre  of  gravity  always  over  the  supporting  part  of  his  body,  asceruins 
the  required  position  in  various  ways,  but  chiefly  by  comparing  the  per- 
pendicularity, or.  other  known  position  of  things  about  him,  wid^  his  own 
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position.  Vertigo  and  sickness  are  the  consequences  of  depriving  him  of 
his  standards  of  comparison,  or  of  disturbing  them. 

Hence  on  shipboard,  where  the  lines  of  the  masts,  windows,  famitare,  &c. 
are  constantly  changing,  sickness,  vertigo  and  other  affections  of  the  same 
class  are  common  to  persons  unaccustomed  to  ships.  Many  persons  experi- 
ence similar  effects  in  carriages,  and  in  swings ;  or  on  looking  from  a  lofty 
precipice,  where  known  objects  being  distant,  and  viewed  under  anew  aspect, 
are  not  so  readily  recognized ;  also  in  walking  on  a  wall  or  roof;  in  looking 
direcdy  up  to  a  roof,  or  to  the  stars  in  the  zenith,  because  then  all  standards 
disappear;  on  entering  a  round  room,  where  there  are  no  perpendicular  lines 
of  light  and  shade,  as  when  the  walls  and  roof  are  covered  with  a  paper 
which  has  no  regular  arrangement  of  spot ;  on  turning  round,  as  in  waltzing, 
or  if  placed  on  a  wheel ;  because  the  eye  is  not  then  allowed  to  rest  long 
enough  on  any  standard,  dz;c. 

People  when  in  the  dark,  and  therefore  blind  people  always,  use  standards 
belonging  to  the  sense  of  touch;  and  it  is  because,  on  board  of  a  ship, 
the  standards  both  of  sight  and  touch  are  lost,  that  the  effect  is  so  very 
remarkable. 

But  sea  sickness  also  partly  depends  on  the  irregular  pressure  of  the 
bowels  among  themselves  and  against  the  containing  parts,  when  the  influ- 
ence of  their  inertia  and  weight  varies  with  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  ship. 

From  the  nature  of  sea  sickness,  as  discovered  in  these  facts,  it  is  seen 
why  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  motion  of  a  ship,  often  find  relief  by  keep- 
ing their  eyes  directed  to  the  fixed  shore,  where  visible  ;  or  by  lying  down 
on  their  backs  and  shutting  their  eyes  ;  or  by  taking  such  a  dose  of  exhilarat- 
ing drink  as  shall  diminish  their  sensibility  to  all  objects  of  external  sense. 

As  no  condition  or  form  of  matter  escapes  from  the  great  laws  of  nature, 
we  find  the  attitudes  and  general  condition  of  vegetable  as  well  as  of  animal 
bodies,  characterized  by  the  necessity  of  having  the  centre  of  gravity  sop- 
ported  over  the  base.  With  what  admiration  may  we  contemplate  the  pine 
and  other  trees  in  the  forests  of  nature,  springing  up  to  heaven  as  perpen- 
dicularly as  if  the  plummet  had  been  at  work  to  direct  them  ;  and  no  less 
on  the  bows  of  precipitous  hills  than  in  the  level  plains.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
we  see  the  grasses  and  corn-stalks  of  our  fields  illustrating  thp  same  truth. 
And  whenever,  in  tree  or  shrub,  accident  or  peculiar  nature  causes  a  devia- 
tion from  perpendicularity,  additional  strength  and  support  are  provided. 

Beauty  of  form  or  position  is  often  felt  to  exist  in  bodies,  merely  because 
they  possess  the  shape  and  support  required,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  may- 
be stable. 

In  architecture,  how  displeasing  is  a  wall  or  pillar  that  is  not  quite  upright; 
or  a  column  with  too  small  a  base ;  or  a  very  tall  narrow  house ;  or  a  long 
slender  chimney.  On  the  other  hand,  how  beautiful  in  a  lofty  edifice  is  the 
suitable  succession  of  columns,  from  the  massive  Doric  of  the  basement, 
supporting  the  whole  superstructure,  to  the  light* Corinthian  or  kindred  forms 
seen  above.  The  Chinese  pagoda  is  a  fine  example  of  the  union  of  certain 
requisites  for  stability,  viz.,  perpendicularity  and  expanding  base,  with  the 
other  qualities  of  perfect  symmetry,  graceful  proportion,  and  fanciful  orna- 
ment. When  seen  crowning  a  rising  ground  in  a  wooded  island,  or  spring- 
ing up  from  the  centre  of  a  rich  garden,  it  forms,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  objects  which  fancy  has  ever  designed. 

Beauty  of  affitude  and  grace  of  carriage  in  the  human  individual  are  in 
great  part  referable  to  the  same  principle. 
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The  postures  of  opera  dancers  might  pass  as  inteational  illastrations  of  the 
namber  of  ways  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  kept  above  a  narrow 
base,  by  counteracting  one  disturbing  motion  or  extension  of  a  limb  by  some 
opposite  and  corresponding  motion.  The  common  statue  of  the  god  Mer- 
eury  on  tip-toe  is  a  permanent  familiar  illustration  of  such  a  beautifully 
balanced  attitude. 

Grace  of  carriage  includes  not  only  a  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  but  also 
a  firmness  of  step,  or  steady  bearing  of  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  base. 
It  is  usually  possessed  by  those  who  live  in  the  country,  takinir  much  and 
varied  exercise,  or  who  make  gymnastics  a  part  of  their  discipline.  What 
a  contrast  is  there  between  the  gait  of  the  active  mountaineer,  enjoying  the 
consciousness  of  perfect  nature,  and  that  of  the  mechanic  or  shop-keeper, 
whose  confinement  to  the  cell  of  his  trade  soon  produces  in  his  body  a  shape 
and  air  corresponding  to  it — and  in  the  softer  sex  what  a  difference  is  there, 
between  that  active  and  graceful  fair  one  who  recalls  to  us  the  fabled  Diana 
of  old,  and  that  other  sedentary  being,  who,  having  scarcely  trodden  but  on 
smooth  pavements  and  carpets,  under  any  new  circumstances,  carries  her 
person  as  if  it  were  a  load  quite  new  and  foreign  to  her. 

The  centre  of  gravity  i»  also  the  centre  of  inertia.  When  a  person  lifts 
a  uniform  rod  by  its  middle,  the  inertia  of  both  ends  being  equal,  he  over- 
comes it  equally,  and  raises  them  evenly  together.  When  he  lifts  by  a  part 
nearer  to  one  end,  the  shorter  and  lighter  portion  having  less  inertia,  will  rise 
the  first,  and  there  will  be  a  turning  motion  of  the  rod  round  the  finger  as  a 
centre,  proportioned  to  the  excess  of  inertia  in  the  greater  side. 

The  centre  of  gravity,  or  inertia,  however,  is  not  necessarily  in  the  centre 
of  the  mass ; — for  if  a  weight  of  three  pounds,  a, 
be  affixed  to  one  end  of  a  rod,  and  a  weight  of  ^*S'  ^* 

only  one  pound,  b,  be  affixed  to  the  other,  the        Jb  ^""^^ 

two  will  still  be  balanced,  if  supported  or  lifted        \3 £  f  —  J 

by  a  point  of  the  rod,  c,  three  times  nearer  to  the  ^^-^ 

centre  of  the  lar^e  weight  than  to  the  centre  of 

the  small  one.  This  fact  is  explained  under  the  head  of  lever,  a  few  pages 
hence.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  in  describing  such  experiments,  the  weight 
of  the  connecting  rod  itself  is  neglected. 

The  centre  of  gravity  or  inertia  is  also  the  centre  of  centrifugal  force : — 
for  if  the  balls  a  and  b  of  the  last  figure  were  made  to  spin  round  a  common 
centre,  as  by  making  the  connecting  rod  rest  and  turn  upon  a  point  or  pivot 
at  c;  unless  the  point  c  were  the  centre  of  inertia  of  the  two,  the  pivot 
would  always  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  that  end  of  the  rod  at  which  there 
was  the  greatest  centrifugd  force.  It  is  on  this  account  that  in  the  case  of 
a  mill-stone,  or  great  fly-wheel,  or  of  the  balance-wheel  of  a  watch,  the  axis 
must  pass  through  the  centre  of  inertia,  to  prevent  its  being  more  worn  on 
one  side  than  on  the  other. 

When  we  say,  in  astronomy,  that  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun,  or  that 
the  moon  revolves  round  the  earth,  we  do  not  speak  with  absolute  correct- 
ness, for  in  all  such  cases,  both  bodies  are  revolving  round  the  common  cen- 
tre of  inertia  of  the  two.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  and  earth,  as  the  former  is 
about  a  million  times  larger  than  the  latter,  the  common  centre  of  inertia  of 
the  two  is  a  million  times  nearer  to  its  centre  than  to  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  is  therefore  within  its  body  or  circumference. 

The  centre  of  inertia  in  a  body  moving  evenly  is  also  its  cenfre  of  action 
or  percu$si(m;  because,  if  such  centre  come  against  an  obstacle,  tlie  wholt 
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momentam  of  the  body  acts  there  and  is  destroyed ;  while,  if  any  other  part 
than  the  centre  hit,  the  body  loses  only  a  part  of  its  momentum,  and  revolves 
round  the  obstacle  as  a  pivot  or  centre  of  motion,  to  pass  it  on  the  side  to- 
wards which  the  greater  inertia  happened  to  be. 

In  a  hammer,  or  a  bar  of  iron  used  as  a  hammer,  or  in  a  pendulum,  the 
motion  is  not  said  to  be  even^  because  the  velocity  of  the  different  parts  is 
different,  being  greatest  far  from  the  hand  or  centre  of  motion,  and  the  centre 
of  all  the  motal  inertia  is  nearer  to  the  fast  moying  end  than  to  the  other.  Its 
exact  place,  in  many  cases,  is  easily  ascertained  by  calculation.  In  a  uni- 
form rod  moving  as  a  pendulum,  for  instance,  it  is  at  the  distance  of  one-third 
from  the  lower  end.    In  the  pendulum  it  is  called  the  centre  of  oacUiation. 

If  a  man  use  a  bar  or  rod  of  iron  as  a  hammer,  he  must  take  care  to  make 
it  strike  the  object  by  its  centre  of  action,  or  his  own  hand  will  receive  a  part 
of  the  shock.  A  very  heavy  mass  thus  carelessly  used  will  seriously  strain 
the  wrist.  In  a  common  hammer,  as  the  chief  part  of  the  matter  is  at  tho 
end,  the  centre  of  percussion  is  Uiere  too,  and  no  precaution  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned is  required. 

If  a  rod  or  small  log  of  wood  be  suspended  horizontally  by  a  string  tied  to 
its  middle,  or  be  floating  in  water,  and  if  a  forward  blow  be  given  direcUy 
across  it  near  to  one  end,  the  other  end  will  be  found,  in  the  first  instant,  to 
have  moved  a  little  backward,  or  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  blow,  as  if  the 
rod  had  been  fixed  upon  an  axis.  The  inertia  of  the  general  mass,  by  re- 
sisting the  motion  becomes  in  efifect  a 
Fig.  35.  fixed  axis.     This  truth  is  amusingly 

illustrated  by  laying  the  ends  of  a  long 

i,  ^^  ^  ~^       ^^^  <^^  ^^o  wine-glasses,  and  then 

r?  Sn         breaking  the  stick  by  a  smart  down- 

ed o  ward  blow  of  a  poker  on  its  centre. 

Instead  of  breaking  the  glasses  also* 
as  by  such  a  blow  might  be  expected,  the  ends  of  the  stick  rise  at  the  instant 
of  the  stroke,  to  turn  round  certain  centres  of  resistance  in  the  fragments,  as 
at  a  a  and  6,  and  then  Ml  harmless  on  the  table. 

In  this  section  we  have  seen  what  admirable  simplicity  is  given  to  many 
of  our  reasonings  and  operations,  by  considering  bodies  in  reference  only  to 
theur  centre  of  inertia^  under  one  or  other  of  its  names. 

«^/n  a  solid  body  moving  about  an  axis,  like  a  wheel  or  weigking^eam^ 
the  different  parts  have  different  velocities^  according  to  their  respective 
distances  from  the  axis  or  centred    (Read  the  Analysis.) 
The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  perceived  at  once  on  comparing  the  motion 
in  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  near  the  ends  of  a  weighing4)eam,  with  that  in 
parts  nearer  the  centred.     Suppose  a  (^  to  be  a 
Fig.  36.  line  drawn  across  a  wheel,  or,  along  a  weighing- 

beam,  the  centre  of  motion  in  either  case  being 
at  c/  then  the  outer  circular  line  or  path,  a  c, 
which  a  point  at  a  describes  when  moving,  is 
longer  than  the  corresponding  inner  line,  b  f^ 
which  a  point  at  b  describes  in  the  same  time,  as 
a  is  farther  from  the  centre  than  b.  This  admits 
of  easy  mathematical  demonstration,  and  is  in- 
deed merely  an  instance  of  the  troth,  tliat  the 
proportions  existing  between  any  parts  or  lines  in 
one  circle,  hold  with  respect  to  Uie  corresponding 
parts  and  lines  in  all  circles* 
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^•Bmeeforcea  with  different  speed  may  stUl  be  placed  in  conHnued  eonmec" 
Htm  or  opposition;  and  they  unit  bcuance  or  be  eqinvedenty  if  the  one  be  as 
mticA  more  intense  than  the  other  as  it  is  slower.^*    (Read  the  Analysis.) 

This  is  the  important  trnth  upon  which  the  whole  of  mechanics  may  be 
said  to  hinge.  It  gives  to  man  the  simple  machines  or  mechanical  powers, 
as  they  have  been  called«— *the  Lever,  Wedge,  Pulley,  &c.,  which  enable  him 
to  adapt  any  species  and  speed  of  power  which  he  can  command  to  almost 
any  work  which  he  has  to  accomplish :  and  the  discovery  of  it  and  of  means 
to  apply  it  may  be  said  to  have  subjected  external  nature  to  his  control.  His 
wow  are  of  ^  thousand  kmds,  from  the  displacing  of  a  rock  to  the  spinning 
of  a  delicate  thread  ;  while  the  natural  powers  or  forces  at  his  command  are 
ehiefly  wind,  waterfalls,  fire  and  animal  effort — and  of  which,  in  any  particu- 
lar case,  he  may  have  only  one  kind  at  his  service ; — stiU,  being  able  to  con- 
sect  together  his  powerand  resistance  by  solid  media,  of  which  different  parts 
aK>ve  with  any  desired  difference  of  velocities,  he  can  employ  any  force  for 
t  parpoee  of  almost  any  kind. 

There  is,  however,  a  false  and  most  pernicious  prejudice  very  generally 
existing  with  respect  to  the  simple  machines,  which  we  must  begin  by 
raiDOving,  viz,,  that  they  increase  the  quantity  of  power  or  force  applied  to 
them.  For  instance,  when  one  pound,  as  a,  at  the  end  of  a  beam  or  lever, 
is  seen  balancing  two  pounds,  at  6,  at  half  the  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
liie  axis*  or  four  pounds,  as  c,  at  a  quatter  of  the  distance,  many  persons  be- 
lieve that  the  lever  Itself  gives  or  begets 
a  force  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  Fig.  37. 

weights  so  balanced.  But  we  shall  now 
show,  that  levers  and  all  the  other  me* 
chamcal  powers  ^as  from  the  erroneous 

idea  above  mentioned  they  have  been       a^ ^\    ^     y 

called,)  merely  enable  us  to  make  such      jF   ^      '      '      "      \      j  — 
substitutions,  so  that  of  a  small  weight      m  |  ^•^•. 

descending  far,  in  place  of  a  greater  ^    ''' 


I- 


J 


weight  descending  a  little  way,  or  of  an  /f^** -^ 

inferior  force  workmg  long,  instead  of  a  I  ""  ] 

superior  force  working  for  a  shorter  '^ .* 

time,— -and  thus  often  to  accomplish  '^ 

ends  to  which  the  force  possessed  would 

be  quite  unsuited  if  applied  directly.  In  other  words,  the  simple  machines 
enable  ns  to  concentrate  or  divide  any  kind  or  quantity  of  force  which  we 
possess,  so  as  to  suit  it  to  our  various  purposes,  just  as  mill-pounds  and 
branching  channels  enable  us  to  accumulate  or  divide  the  force  of  a  stream  of 
water ;  but  they  no  more  increase  the  quantity  of  power  than  a  mill-pound 
increases  the  quantity  of  water.  When  any  slender  force  is  caused  through 
a  machine,  to  produce  some  effect  which  seems  proportioned  to  an  intense 
force,  it  has  always  to  act  longer,  or  through  more  space  than  the  other, 
just  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  slender ;  as  a  small  stream  of  water  acting 
for  ten  minutes,  may  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  greater  gush  in  one 
minute.  Twenty  feet  of  the  action  of  a  small  horse  near  the  circumference 
of  a  great  wheel,  may  be  rendered,  by  intervening  machinery,  equivalent  to 
ten  f^x  of  the  action  of  a  heavy  ox  or  elephant  nearer  the  centre.  And  one 
horse  in  drawing  through  six  hundred  feet,  or  a  hundred  horses  in  drawing 
through  six  feet,  or  the  piston  of  a  great  steam-engine,  in  raising  one  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  its  cylinder,  &C.9  may  all  be  made  to  do  the  same 
work. 
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To  illuslrate  thi«  subject  farther ;  we  shall  suppose  a  weighing-beam  x  y, 
with  a  weight  of  one  pound  hanging  at  the  end  x;  then  if  a  sprmg  issuing 
from  the  fixed  box  at  £,  with  uniform  force  of  one  pound,  be  made  to  push 
at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  y,  it  will  just  balance  the  weight ;  and  if  it  be 

in  the  slightest  degree  stronger  than 
Fig,  38.  the  weight,  it  will  push  the  end  of 

the  beam  y  down  to  B,  and  will  raise 
^  the  weight  to  F.     If,  instead  of  the 

-Ip!^,^  I  /      JTI        "n         single  spring  of  one  pound  at  the  end 


..  1/ 1  \ 
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of  the  beam,  two  such  springs  be 
applied  at  half-way  from  the  centre 
to  the  end,  so  as  to  press  at  A,  where 
-^  there  is  jnst  half  the  extent  of  mo- 

tion, or  room  to  act,  as  at  B,  exactly 
the  satioe  effect  will  follow.  Now  because  one  string  at  the  end  of  the  beam 
is  seen  here  doing  the  same  work  as  two  similar  springs,  or  a  single  spring 
of  double  strength  at  the  middle,  it  might  at  first  appear  that  there  was  a 
saving  of  power  by  using  the  single  spring  and  longer  lever  ;  but  let  it  be 
observed,  that  the  two  middle  springs  have  each  issued  from  their  box  only 
one  inch,  while  the  single  spring  at  the  end  has  issued  two  inches :  in  both 
cases,  therefore,  exactly  two  itiches  of  one-pound  spring  have  been  used. 

In  the  last  experiment,  pound  weights  or  little  buckets  of  water  might  be 
used  instead  of  the  springs,  and  with  exactly  the  same  result— one  pound  or 
pint  at  the  end  of  the  arm  producing  the  same  effect  as  two  pounds  or  pints 
at  the  middle  of  it:  but  it  would  be  observed  that  the  single  quantity  fell  two 
inches,  while  the  double  quantity  at  half  distance  fell  only  one  inch ;  and  to 
replace  them  after  they  had  done  their  work,  there  would  evidently  be  the 
same  labour,  whether  a  person  had  to  lift  the  single  quantity  first  one  inch, 
and  then  another,  or  had  to  lift,  first,  one  half  of  the  double  equipoise  an  inch, 
and  then  the  other  half  as  much. — Each  atom  of  matter  may  be  considered 
as  held  to  the  earth  by  its  thread  of  attraction,  and  if  one  atom  rise  or  fall  ten 
inches,  just  as  much  of  the  supposed  thread  of  attraction  will  be  drawn  out 
or  returned  as  if  ten  atoms  rise  or  fall  one  inch.  And  so,  where  a  weight  of 
one  pound  is  made  to  do  any  work,  instead  of  a  weight  of  two  pounds,  there 
is  no  more  saving  than  in  giving  away  two  yards  of  single  rope  instead  of 
one  yard  of  double  rope;  and  in  like  manner  for  all  other  differences  of 
intensity. 

If  a  man  were  to  exert  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds  at  A,  in  the  above 
figure,  to  lift  the  weight,  a  boy  at  B,  with  force  of  fifty  pounds,  might  do 
the  same  work;  but  the  man  would  only  have  worked  or  pressed  down 
through  one  foot,  while  the  boy  would  have  worked  through  two ;  and  there- 
fore, although  the  boy,  with  the  assistance  of  the  lever,  seemed  to  become  as 
strong  as  the  man,  the  case  would  merely  be,  again,  that  of  the  one-pound 
spring  unbending  two  inches,  to  produce  an  effect  equal  to  that  of  the  two- 
pound  spring  unbending  one  inch.  The  boy  would  be  using  two  feet  of  his 
smaller  force,  where  the  man  used  one  foot  of  his  greater  force ;  and  if  the 
work  had  to  be  long  continued,  the  boy  would  have  completely  exhausted 
himself,  when  the  man  remained  yet  fresh. 

A  case  of  the  lever,  exhibited  in  this  diagram,  serves  well  to  explain  the 
nature  of  mechanical  powers  in  general.  Suppose  A  to  be  a  weight  of  four 
pounds  at  the  end  of  a  rod  or  lever  A  B,  (p.  97)  made  to  turn  on  c  as  an 
axis  or  fulcrum,  and  having  the  arm  c  B  four  times  as  long  as  the  arm  e  A, 
(but  the  two  arms  of  the  lev^r  being  equipoised  so  as  not  to  conceal  the  action 
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of  weights  subsequently  attached  to  them ;)  then  one  pound  at  the  end  B, 
would  balance  the  four  pounds  at  the  end  of  A,  and  with  the  slightest  addi- 
tional weight  would  preponderate.  Now  let  us  suppose  the  arc  B  b  to  have 
been  fixed  to  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  with  the  four  projections  or  shelves 
here  shown,  on  which   balls  of  one 

pound  might  rest;  then  if  one  of  the  ^i&*  30. 

four  balls  from  the  plane  d  were  to  roll  -^ 

upon  the  first  shelf,  it  would  just  ba-  ^^s^^£e^ 

lance  A,  and,  with  one  grain  more,  ^^s^^^^^^" 

would  descend  to  the  plane «,  one  inch        ct      ^^^^  /Ir"      ^ 

below ;  then  a  second  ball  of  one  pound      i^^^^- - .?%='^^^& 

would  occupy  the  second  shelf,  and       ©^     ^  \"'d&M^ 

would  descend  in  the  same  way,  to  be  /* -^       ^ 

followed  by  a  third,  and  afterwards  by  /""* 

a  fourth ;  and  when  the  whole  four  had 

fallen  from  (/  to  e,  they  would  just  have  lifted  the  four-pound  mass,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  lever,  one  inch.  So  that,  although  one  pound  was  seen 
here  lifting  four  pounds,  it  would  only  have  lifted  them  one-fourth  part  as 
far  as  it  fell  itself,  and  the  sum  of  the  phenomena  would  be,  that  four  pounds, 
by  falling  one  inch  at  the  long  end  of  the  lever,  had  raised  four  pounds  through 
the  same  distance  of  one  inch,  at  the  short  end.  No  mechanical  power  or 
machine  generates  force  more  than  the  lever  does  in  this  case. 

It  appears,  then,  from  all  this,  that  as  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  body  is 
measured  by  its  velocity  and  the  number  of  atoms  in  it  conjointly,  so  the 
quantity  of  force  exerted  in  any  case,  is  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the 
force  conjointly  with  the  apace  through  which  it  moves.  A  clear  mode, 
therefore,  of  comparing  forces,  is  to  state  the  lengths  and  the  intensities — 
for  instance,  to  speak  of  ten  feet  of  one-pound  force,  as  equal  to  one  foot  of 
ten-pound  force,  &c. 

A  horse  pulling  with  the  force  of  fifty  pounds  goes  generally  at  the  rate  of 
SIX  miles  an  hour;  the  steam-engine  piston  is  generally  made  to  move  at  the 
rate  of  two  hundred  feet  per  minute,  bearing  a  pressure  of  steam  of  about 
twenty  pounds  to  each  square  inch  of  its  surface;  a  particular  mill-stream 
may  have  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds,  with  a  velocity  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  per  minute: — now  it  is  easy,  by  simple  arithmetic,  and  the  rule  of 
length  and  intensity  above  explained,  to  compare  all  these  and  other  forces 
as  applicable  to  any  given  work.  We  must  warn  the  reader,  however,  that 
there  are  many  important  considerations  connected  with  the  practical  employ- 
ment of  forces,  according  to  their  respective  nature  and  that  of  the  resistance 
to  be  overcome,  which  cannot  be  entered  upon  in  this  elementary  work.  In 
very  many  cases  there  is  a  great  waste  or  unavoidable  loss  of  force,  because 
the  resistance,  in  yielding,  runs  away  or  escapes  from  the  force;  as  when  a 
ship  runs  away  from  the  wind  which  is  driving  her,  or  the  floats  of  a  quick 
moving  water-wheel,  from  the  stream  which  turns  it.  Horses  drawing  boats 
or  carriages  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  might  exert  great  force,  but  to 
have  a  speed  exceeding  twelve  miles  they  might  require  their  whole  efibrt 
to  move  their  own  bodies.  As  a  general  rule,  although  equal  quantities  of 
force  balance  each  other  when  applied  to  parts  of  a  lever  or  wheel  altogether 
or  nearly  at  rest,  still  when  a  force  is  made  to  act  near  its  axis  or  fulcrum,  to 
produce  considerable  velocity  in  a  more  distant  part  of  the  machinery,  much 
of  it  i«  wasted  in  pressure  against  the  fixed  fulcrum. 

What  an  infinity  of  vain  schemes — yet  some  of  them  displaying  great 
ingenuity— for  perpetual  motion,  and  new  mechanical  engines  of  power,  &c., 
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would  have  been  checked  at  ODce,  had  the  great  truth  been  generally  under- 
stood, that  no  form  or  combination  of  machinery  ever  did  or  ever  can  increaset 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  quantity  of  power  applied.  Ignorance  of  this  is 
the  hinge  on  which  most  of  the  dreams  of  mechanical  projectors  have  turned. 
No  year  passes,  even  now,  in  which  many  patents  are  not  taken  out  for  such 
supposed  discoveries ;  and  the  deluded  individuals,  after  selling  perhaps  even 
their  household  necessaries  to  obtain  the  means  of  securing  the  expected 
advantages,  often  sink  into  despair,  when  their  attempts,  instead  of  bringing 
riches  and  happiness  to  their  families,  end  in  disappointment  and  ruin.  The 
frequency,  and  eagerness,  and  obstinacy,  with  which  even  talented  individuals, 
owing  to  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  part  of  natural  philosophy,  have 
engaged  in  such  undertakings,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  in  human  nature. 
Examples  of  such  schemes  will  be  noticed  in  different  parts  of  this  woric, 
where  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  points  under  consideration. 

<<  Lever,  wheel  and  axie,  ^c."    (Read  the  Analysis,  at  page  84.) 

These  are  the  simplest  of  the  contrivances  which  the.  circumstance  of 
solidity  in  masses  has  enabled  man  to  adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
or  opposing  forces  and  resistances  of  different  intensities.  We  proceed  to 
describe  them,  and  to  explain  some  of  their  useful  applications. 

«« Lever:' 

A  beam  or  rod  of  any  kind,  resting  at  one  part  on  a  prop  or  axis,  which 
becomes  its  centre  of  motion,  is  a  lever ;  and  it  has  been  so  called,  probably, 
because  such  a  contrivance  was  first  employed  for  lifting  weights. 

This  figure  represents  a  lever  employed  to  move  a  block  of  stone :  a  is 
the  end  to  which  the  power  or  jfbrce  is  applied,/ is  the  prop  or  fulcrum^  and 
the  mass  6  is  the  weight  or  resistance.    According  to  the  rule  already  given 

and  explained  at  page  06,  the  power  may  be 
Fig.  40.  as  much  less  intense  than  the  resistance  ai 

it  is  farther  from  the  fulcrum,  or  moving 
through  a  greater  space.  A  man  at  a,  there- 
fore, twice  as  far  from  the  prop  as  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  stone  6,  will  be  able  to  lift 
a  stone  twice  as  heavy  as  himself;  but  he 
will  lift  it  only  one  inch  for  every  two  inches 
that  he  descends :  and  two  men  would  be  required,  acting  at  half  the  dis- 
tance, to  do  the  same  work. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  difference,  as  to  intensity,  of  forces  which  may  be 
made  to  balance  each  other  by  the  lever,  except  the  length  and  strength  of 
the  material  of  which  levers  have  to  be  formed.  Archimedes  said,  *'  Give  me 
a  lever  long  enough,  and  a  prop  strong  enough,  and  with  my  own  weight  I 
will  lift  the  world."  But  he  would  have  required  to  move  with  the  velocity 
of  a  cannon-ball  for  millions  of  years,  to  alter  the  position  of  the  earth  by 
a  small  part  of  an  inch.  As  stated  in  a  former  part  of  the  volume,  this  feat 
of  Archimedes  is,  in  mathematical  truth,  performed  by  every  man  who  leaps 
from  the  ground ;  he  kicks  ihe  world  away  from  him  when  he  rises,  and 
attracts  it  a^ain  when  he  falls  back. 

To  calculate  the  effect  of  a  lever,  in  practice,  we  must  always  take  into 
account  the  weight  of  the  lever  itself,  and  the  fact  of  its  bending  more  or 
less ;  but  in  expounding  the  theory  of  the  lever,  it  is  usual  to  consider,  first. 
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'what  would  be  the  result,  if  the  lev^r  were  a  rod  without  weight  and  without 
flexibility. 

The  rule  for  the  lever,  that  the  opposing  forces,  to  balance  each  other,  must 
be  more  or  less  intense,  exactly  as  they  act  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
centre,  holds  in  all  cases,  whether  the  forces  be  on  different  sides  of  the  prop 
or  both  on  the  same  side,  and  whether  the  force  nearest  to  the  prop  have  the 
office  of  power  or  of  resistance ;  it  holds,  also,  whether  the  lever  be  straight 
or  crooked. 

The  following  are  examples  of  levers  with  the  prop  between  the  forces. 

*  The  handspike,  represented  in  page  98,  is  a  lever  moving  a  block  of  stone. 
The  same  form,  when  made  of  iron,  with  the  extremity  formed  into  claws,  is 
called  a  crow-bar.  Both  kinds  are  used  by  gunners,  in  working  cannon  dur- 
ing battle :  they  are  also  used  generally  for  lifting  and  moving  heavy  masses 
through  small  spaces,  as  the  materials  of  the  mason,  the  ship-builder,  the 
warehouse-man,  &c.  A  short  crow-bar  is  the  instrument  of  house-breakers, 
for  wrenching  open  locks  or  bolts,  tearing  off  hinges,  iLc, 

The  common  daw-hammer^  for  drawing  nails,  is  another  example.  A 
boy  who  cannot  exert  a  direct  force  of  fifty  pounds,  may  yet,  by  means  of 
this  kind  of  hammer,  extract  a  nail  to  which  half  a  ton  might  be  quietly  sus- 
pended,— ^because  his  hand  moves  through,  perhaps,  eight  inches,  to  m^e 
the  nail  rise  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  The  claw-hammer  also  proves,  that 
it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  lever  be  straight  or  crooked,  provided 
it  produces  the  required  difference  of  velocity  between  power  and  resistance. 
The  part  of  the  hammer  resting  on  the  plank  is  the  fulcrum. 

A  pincers  or  forceps  consists  of  two  levers,  of  which  the  hinge  is  the 
common  prop  or  fulcrum.  In  drawing  a  nail  with  steel  forceps  or  nippers, 
we  have  a  good  example  of  the  advantages  of  using  a  tool:  1,  the  nail  is 
seized  by  the  teeth  of  steel  instead  of  by  the  soft  fingers :  2,  instead  of  the 
griping  force  of  the  extreme  fingers  only,  there  is  Sie  force  of  the  whole 
hand  conveyed  through  the  handles  of  the  nippers :  3,  the  force  is  rendered, 
perhaps,  six  times  more  effective  by  the  lever-length  of  the  handles :  and  4, 
by  making  the  nippers,  in  drawing  the  nail,  rest  on  one  shoulder  as  a  ful- 
cnim,  it  acquires  all  the  advantages  of  the  lever  or  claw-hammer  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Common  eeissorg  are  also  double  levers,  and  those  stronger  shears  with 
which,  under  the  power  of  a  steam-engine,  bars  and  plates  of  iron  are  now 
cot  as  readily  as  paper  is  cut  by  the  force  of  the  hand. 

The  common  fire-poker  is  a  lever.  It  rests  on  the  bar  of  the  grate  as  its 
prop,  and  displaces  or  breaks  the  caked  coal  behind  as  the  resistance. 

The  mast  of  a  ship^  with  sails  set  upon  it,  may  be  regarded  as  a  long 
lever,  having  the  sails  as  the  power,  turning  upon  the  centre  of  buoyancy  of 
the  vessel  as  the  fulcrum,  and  lifting  the  ballast  or  centre  of  gravity  as  the 
resistance.  For  this  reason  lofty  saUs  make  a  ship  heel  or  lean  over  greatly, 
and  if  used  in  open  boats,  are  dangerous.  In  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
Eastern  and  Pacific  Oceans,  for  the  sake  of  sailing  swifdy,  boats  are  used 
so  extremely  narrow  and  sharp,  that  to  counteract  the  overturning  tendency 
of  their  large  sails,  they  have  an  outrigger  or  projecting  plank  to  wind- 
vird,  on  the  extremity  of  which  one  or  more  of  the  crew  may  sit  as  a  ba- 
lance. « 

Perhaps  no  instance  of  the  lever,  with  the  prop  between  the  forces,  is 
more  interesting  than  the  weighing-beam  ;  whether  with  equal  arms,  form- 
ing the  common  scale-beam;  or  with  unequal  arms,  forming  the  sted-yard. 
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We  have  seen  why  quantities  of  matter  attached  at  equal  distances  from 
the  prop,  must  be  equal  to  each  other  in  order  to  balance.  A  lever,  there- 
fore, which  enables  us  to  place  quantities  thus  exactly  in  opposition  to  each 
other,  and  which  turns  easily  on  its  axis,  becomes  a  weighing-beam.     Of  this 

the  annexed  figure  shows  a  common  form. 
Fig.  41.  The  axis  or  pivot  at  c  is  sharpened  below, 

wedge-like,  that  the  beam  may  turn  easily, 
and  that  its  centre  of  motion  may  be  nicely 
determined ; — in  a  delicate  balance  for  ph'do- 
sophical  purposes,  the  axis  is  almost  as  sharp 
as  a  knife  edge,  and  rests  on  some  hard  smooth 
surface  of  support,  so  as  to  turn  with  the 
weight  of  a  sm^l  part  of  a  grain.  The  scales 
also  of  a  weighing-beam  are  suspended  on  sharp  edges  to  facilitate  motion, 
and  to  determine  nicely  the  points  of  suspension.  If  the  two  arms  of  a  beam 
be  not  of  perfectly  equal  length,  a  smaller  weight  at  the  end  of  the  longer  will 
balance  a  greater  weight  at  the  end  of  the  shorter.  An  excess  of  half  an 
inch  in  the  length  of  a  beam-arm,  to  which  merchandize  is  attached,  where 
the  arm  should  be  eight  inches  long,  would  cheat  the  buyer  of  exactly  one 
ounce  in  every  pound.  This  case  might  be  detected  instantly,  by  changing 
the  places  of  the  two  things  balanced ;  for  so,  the  lightest  would  be  at  the 
short  arm,  and  would  then  appear  doubly  too  light.  A  beam  intended  for 
delicate  purposes,  and  required,  therefore,  to  turn  easily,  must  have  its  centre 
of  gravity  very  near  the  axis  on  which  the  beam  turns ;  for  if  otherwise,  the 
beam  will  be  in  the  predicament  of  a  ship  with  the  ballast  too  high  or  too  low : 
in  the  former  case,  when  once  inclined,  it  would  fall  over,  and  not  to  recover 
itself:  in  the  latter,  it  would  tend  to  remain  horizontal,  and  therefore  would 
be  less  free  to  move.  The  proper  situation  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  litUe 
below  the  axis  or  line  of  support,  that  the  beam  may  return  with  sufficient 
readiness  from  any  state  of  inclination,  to  its  horizontal  position  of  rest. 

There  is  a  mode  of  arriving  at  very  accurate  results,  even  with  a  weigh- 
ing-beam which  is  not  itself  accurately  made,  provided  it  has  very  free 
motion,  viz.,  first,  very  nicely  to  balance  in  one  scale  the  substance  to  be 
weighed,  and  then  to  remove  it,  and  to  put  weights  into  the  same  scale,  until 
a  perfect  balance  is  produced.  Such  weights  must  be  the  exact  equiva- 
lent or  weight  of  the  substance,  however  unlike  to  each  other  the  arms  of 
the  balance  may  be.  A  projecting  rod,  or  plank,  or  branch  of  a  tree,  may 
thus  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  weighing-beam,  by  attaching  any 
substance  to  its  extremity  and  observing  minutely  how  far  such  substance 
bends  it,  and  then  trying  what  weights  would  bend  it  as  much. 

The  aleel-yard  is  a  lever  with  unequal  arms,  and  any  weight,  as  6,  on  the 

long   arm,   will  balance  as  much    more 
%.  42.  weight  as  a  on  the  short  arm,  as  the  for- 

mer is  supported  farther  from  the  fulcrum 
s    than  the  latter.     Thus,  if  the  hook  at  the 
— ^    short  end  be  one  inch  from  the  centre  of 
^    support,  c,  a  pound  weight  6,  on  the  long 
arm  at  four   inches,    will    balance    foar 
pounds  a,  at  the  short  arm.     This  sup- 
poses, however,  that  the  steel-yard  when 
bare,   hangs  horizontally,  from    having  a 
greater  mass  of  matter  in  the  short  arm  to  counterbalance  the  long  slender 
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arm  from  wliich  the  Bhi(\ing  weight  hangs.     When  this  is  not  the  case,  a 
corresponding  allowance  has  to  be  naade. 

The  Chinese,  who  are  so  remarkable  for  the  simplicity  to  which  they  have 
reduced  all  their  common  implements,  weigh  any  small  objects  by  a  delicate 
pocket  steel-yard.  It  is  a  rod  of  wood  or  ivory,  about  six  inches  long,  with 
a  silk  cord  passing  through  it  at  a  particular  part,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  and 
with  a  sliding  weight  on  the  long  arm,  and  a  small  scale  attached  to  the  short 
one.  ^ 

The  following  are  examples  of  levers  with  both  forces  on  the  same  side  of  the 
prop,  and  where  the  more  distant  force  acts  as  the  power. 

A  common  wheel-barrow  is  a  lever,  in  using  which  a  roan  bears  as  much 
less  than  the  whole  weight  of  the  load  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  is 
nearer  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel  than  to  his  hands. 

When  two  porters  carry  a  load  placed  midway  between  them,  on  a  pole, 
they  share  it  equally,  that  is  to  say,  each  bears  a  half,  for  the  pole  becomes  a 
lever,  of  which  each  porter  is  a  fulcrum,  as  regards  the  other ;  but  if  the  load 
be  nearer  to  one  end  than  to  the  other,  he  to  whom 
it  is  nearest  bears  proporlionably  more  of  its  weigh  W  Fig.  43. 

A  load  at  c  is  equally  borne  by  a  porter  at  a  and 
by  one  at  b  ;  but  a  load  at  d  gives  three-quarters 
of  its  weight  to  the  man  at  a,  and  only  one-quarter 
to  him  at  b. 

Two  horses  drawing  a  plough,  act  from  the  ends 
of  a  cross  bar,  of  which  the  middle  usually  is  hooked  to  the  plough.  The 
horses  roust  thus  pull  equally,  to  keep  the  bar  directly  across.  When  on 
heavy  land,  three  horses  are  yoked,  and  two  of  them  are  made  to  draw  from 
one  end  of  the  bar,  it  must  be  attached  to  the  plough  by  a  hook,  not  at  its  mid- 
dle but  half  as  far  from  one  end  of  it  as  from  the  other. 

The  oar  of  a  boat  is  a  lever  of  this  kind,  where  singularly  the  purpose  of  ful- 
crum is  served  by  the  unstable  water. 

The  common  nut-crackers  furnish  another  instance,  by  the  lever-power  of 
which  a  person  can  break  a  shell  many  times  stronger  than  he  could  break 
with  the  bare  fingers. 

The  consideration  of  this  kind  of  lever  explains  why  a  finger  caught  near 
the  hinge  of  a  shutting  door  is  so  much  injured.  The  momentum  of  the  door 
acts  by  a  comparatively  long  lever,  upon  a  resistance  placed  very  near  the 
folerom.  Children  pinching  their  fingers  near  the  hinge  of  a  door,  or  of  the 
fire-tongs,  which  furnishes  a  similar  case — wonder  why  the  bite  is  so  keen. 
The  pfienomenon  of  the  branch  of  a  tree  giving  way,  when  in  autumn 
overloaded  with  fruit,  or  in  winter  with'snow,  also  exhibits  the  action  of  this 
kind  of  lever.  The  resistance  is  the  cohesion  of  the  upper  side  of  the  branch 
to  the  tree,  and  the  fulcrum  is  the  part  below  which  is  last  broken. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  lever,  where  the  two  forces  are  on  the 
same  side  of  the  pivot,  but  where  that  nearest  to  the  pivot  acts  as  the 
power.     In  this  kind,  the  power  is  more  intense  than  the  resistance. 
The  hand  of  a  man  who  pushes  open  a  gate  while  standing  near  the  hinges, 

moves  through  much  less  space  than  the  end  of  the  gate,  and  hence  must  act 

with  great  force. 
When  a  man  uses  the  common  fire-tongs,  the  ends  move  much  farther  than 
8  J 
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his  fiogers,  and  therefore  with  less  strength.    No  one  fears  a  pinch  with  the 
ends  of  the  fire-tongs. 

The  most  beautiful  and  remarkable  instances  of  this  modification  of  lever 
are  in  the  limbs  of  animals.  The  object  in  these  was  to  give  to  the  extremi- 
ties great  range  and  freedom  of  motion,  without  clumsiness  of  form ;  and  it 
has  been  attained  most  perfectly  by  the  tendons  or  ropes  which  move  them» 
being  attached  near  to  the  joints,  which  are  the  pivots  or  fulcra  of  the  bone 
levers. 

In  the  human  arm,  the  deltoid  muscle,  which  forms  the  cushion  of  the 
shoulder,  by  contracting  its  fibres  less  than  an  inch,  raises  the  elbow  twenty 
inches,  and  of  course,  if  it  overcome  a  force  of  fifty  pounds  at  the  elbow,  it 
roust  itself  be  acting  with  a  force  at  least  twenty  times  as  intense,  or  of  one 
thousand  pounds. — What  extraordinary  strength  of  muscle,  then,  is  displayed 
by  a  man  who  lifts  another  at  the  end  of  his  extended  arm ;  yet  this  feat  is 
frequently  accomplished,  and  even  on  both  sides^f  the  person  at  once. 

How  powerful  again  must  be  the  wing-muscles  of  birds,  which,  by  this 
kind  of  action,  sustain  themselves  in  the  sky  for  many  hours  together.  The 
great  albatross,  with  wings  extended  fourteen  feet  or  more,  is  seen  in  the 
stormy  solitudes  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  accompanying  ships  for  whole  days, 
without  ever  resting  on  the  waves. 

A  litde  contraction  of  the  glutsei  muscles  of  the  hips  gives  to  the  human 
step  a  length  of  four  feet 

While  the  erroneous  opinion  prevailed,  that  machines  increased  power, 
instead  of,  as  they  do,  merely  accommodating  forces  to  purposes,  this  last 
kind  of  lever,  where  a  great  force  acting  through  a  short  distance  is  made  to 
gain  great  extent  of  motion  and  other  benefits,  was  regretted  by  many  as  a 
most  unprofitable  contrivance,  and  was  called  the  losing  lever. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  same  rule  of  comparative  velocities 
ascertains  the  relations  required  between  power  and  resistance,  where  a  com- 
bination of  levers  is  used,  as  where  there  is  only  one.  If  a  lever  which  makes 
one  balance/otir,  be  applied  to  work  a  second  lever  which  does  the  same, 
(me  pound  at  the  long  arm  of  the  first  will  balance  sixteen  pounds  at  the  short 
arito  of  the  second,  and  would  balance  sixty-four  at  the  short  arm  of  a  third 
such,  d^. 

The  general  rule  for  the  lever,  that  a  force  may  be  less  intense  the  farther 
it  is  from  the  pivot,  supposes  always  that  the  force  acts  at  right  angles,  or 
directly  across  the  lever ;  for  if  there  be  any  obliquity,  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing diminution  of  effect,  as  explained  under  the  head  of  resolution  of/orces^ 
at  page  57.  For  instance,  one  pound  at  b  on  the  end  of  the  long  arm  of  the 
bent  lever  6  (f  a,  because  its  weight  does  not  act 
Pig.  44.  directly  across  b  rf,  has  influence  only  as  if  it  were 

J,       acting  directly  at  the  end  of  a  shorter  horizontal 

;;;- i        arm  df;  and  the  two- pound  weight  at  a  acls  only 

^"^'^v^^    !  J     as  if  it  were  on  a  horizontal  arm  at « ;  now  e  being 

^>0      ^"^y  ^*^  ^  ^*^  ^^^^  *^®  centre  as/,  two  pounds 

at  a,  in  the  position  of  the  lever  here  shown, 

would  just  balance  the  one  pound  at  b.     In  every 

case,  the  exact  influence  of  weights  is  known  by 

referring  them  to  places  directly  above  or  below 

them,  on  a  supposed  horizontal  lever  ef.     What 

is  called  a  bent-lever  balance^  is  made  on  the  pHnciple  here  explained.    It 

bas  on  one  side  a  heavy  weight  as  at  a,  and  on  the  other  side  a  scale  attached 

at  fr;  and  the  weight  of  any  thing  put  into  the  scale  is  indicated  by  the  posi- 
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Fig.  46. 


Pig.  46. 


tkm  then  asmroed  by  the  lever,  marked  by  the  point  at  which  it  cats  an  arc 
of  divisionii  placed  behind  it.  In  any  common  weigh-beam,  the  point  of  8q»* 
pension  of  the  scales  being  a  little  below  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  beam,  there 
is  a  degree  of  the  property  of  the  bent-lever  balance,  and  enough  to  require 
notice  in  very  nice  experiments.^ 

"  The  Whed  and  AxW 

is  the  next  to  be  mentioned  of  the  simple  machines,  The  letter  d  here  marks 
a  wheel,  and  e  an  axle  afExed  to  it;  and  we  see  that  in  turning  together,  the 
wheel  would  take  up  or  throw  off  as  much 
more  rope  than  the  axle,  as  its  circumference 
or  diameter  were  greater  than  that  of  the  axle. 
If  the  proportions  were  as  four  to  one,  one 
pound  at  6,  hanging  from  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel,  would  balance  four  pounds  at  a, 
hanging  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  axle. 
The  proportions  are  equally  indicated,  and  are 
isually  expressed  by  comparison  of  the  diame- 
ters of  the  wheel  and  the  axle. 

This  figure  represente  the  same  object  as  the 
last,  viewed  endways.     It  explains  why  the 
wheel  with  its  axle  has  been  called  a  perpetual 
lever;  for  the  two  weights  hanging  in  opposition,  on  the  wheel  at  a,  and  on 
the  axle  at  6,  are  always  as  if  they  were  connected  by  a 
horizontal  lever  at  a  c  6,  of  which  the  arms  are  respectively 
the  diameters  of  the  wheel  and  the  axle,  turning  on  the 
eeotre  e  as  the  prop ;  and  while  a  simple  lever  could  only  lift 
through  a  small  space,  it  is  evident  that  this  construction 
wiU  lift  as  long  as  there  is  rope  to  be  wound  up. 

A  common  crane  for  raising  weights,  consists  of  an  axle 
to  wind  up  or  receive  the  rope  which  carries  the  weight, 
and  of  a  large  wheel  at  the  circumference  of  which  the 
power  is  applied.  The  power  may  be  animal  effort  exerted 
on  the  rim  or  outside  of  the  wheel,  or  the  weight  of  a  man 
or  beast  walking  within  it,  and  moving  it  as  a  squirrel 
moves  the  cylinder  of  his  cage. 

The  capstan  used  on  board  of  ships,  is  merely  a  large  upright  axle  or  spin- 
(Be  b,  which  by  turning,  pulls  the  cable 
or  rope  a  h  c;  and  it  is  moved  by  the 
men  pnshing  at  the  capstan-bars  d^  e  /, 
ice.t  which  for  the  time  are  stuck  into 
holes  made  for  them  in  the  broader  part 
or  drum,  usually  appearing  above  the 
deck,  at  the  top  of  the  spindle.  These 
bars  may  be  considered  as  the  spokes  of 
a  large  wheel,  and  the  effect  produced  by 
a  man  working  at  one  of  them  is  in  pro- 
portion to  his  distance  from  the  centre.  The  capstan  is  chiefiy  used  on  board 
ships  for  lifting  the  anchor,  and  for  doing  any  other  very  heavy  work ;  but  it 
is  ^so  applied  to  certain  purposes  on  shore. 

The  common  ivinch  (represented  as  attached  to  the  wheel  and  axle  at 
the  letter  e,)  with  which  a  griodstone  is  turned,  or  a  crane  worked,  or  a 
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watch  wound  up,  is  really  in  principle  a  wheel :  for  the  hand  of  the  worker 
describes  a  circle,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the  result  whether  an  entire 
wheel  be  turning  with  the  hand  or  only  a  single  spoke  of  a  wheel. 

That  part  of  a  common  watch  called  ihe  fusee  is  as  beautiful  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle  now  under  consideration,  as  it  is 

a  useful  and  ingenious  contri- 
^*^'^*  vance.  The  spring  of  a  watch, 

-H  Jl u     immediately  after  winding  up, 

being  more  strained,  is  acting 
more  powerfully  than  after- 
wards when  slacker,  and  if 
there  were  no  means  of  equal- 
izing its  action,  it  would  de- 
stroy the  wished-for  uniform- 
ity in  the  motion  of  the  time- 
piece. The  f\isee  is  this  means.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  barrel  or 
spindle,  gradually  diminishing  from  its  large  end  b,  to  its  small  end  a,  with 
the  surface  cut  into  a  spiral  groove  to  receive  the  chain,  by  pulling  at  which 
the  spring  in  the  box  c  moves  the  watch.  Now  when  the  watch  has  been 
wound  up,  by  a  key  applied  on  the  axis  of  the  fusee,  the  fusee  is  covered 
with  the  chain  up  to  the  small  end  a,  and  the  newly  bent  and  strong 
spring  begins  to  pull  by  this  small  end  or  short  lever;  and  afterwards, 
exactly  as  the  spring  becomes  relaxed  and  weaker,  it  is  pulling  at  a  larger 
and  larger  part  of  the  fusee-barrel,  and  so  keeps  up  an  equal  effect  on  the 
general  movement. 

A  large  fusee  in  place  of  a  common  cylindrical  axle,  is  often  used  with  a 
winch,  for  drawing  water  by  bucket  and  rope  from  very  deep  wells.  W  hen  the 
bucket  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  labourer  has  to  overcome  the 
weight  of  the  long  rope,  iti  addition  to  that  of  the  bucket  and  water,  he  does 
so  more  easily  by  beginning  to  wind  the  rope  on  a  small  axle,  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  small  end  of  the  fusee ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  length  of  rope  dimi- 
nishes, he  lifts  by  a  larger  axle. 

By  the  double  axle  a  6,  very  unequal  intensities  of  force  may  be  balanced. 

We  see  that  in  turning  it,  a  rope  unwinding 
from  thtf  small  end  a  is  taken  up  by  the  large 
end  6,  turn  for  turn,  and  that  the  rope  below 
must  be  shortened  at  each  turn  by  the  differ- 
ence between  the  circumference  of  the  ends 
a  and  b.  If  the  weight  rise  half  an  inch  only, 
while  the  handle  of  the  winch  describes  a 
circle  of  fifty  inches,  one  pound  force  at  the 
winch  woukl  balance  one  hundred  pounds 
at(/. 

By  means  of  a  wheel,  which  is  very  large 
in  proportion  to  its  axle,  forces  of  very  dif- 
ferent intensities  may  be  balanced,  but  the  machine  becomes  of  inconvenient 
proportions.  It  is  found  preferable,  therefore,  when  such  an  end  is  desired, 
to  use  a  combination  of  wheels  of  moderate  size.  In  the  adjoining  figure, 
three  wheels  are  seen  thus  connected.  Teeth  on  the  axle  d,  of  the  first 
wheel  c,  acting  on  six  times  the  number  of  teeth  in  the  circumference  of 
the  second  wheel  g,  turn  it  only  once  for  every  six  times  that  c  turns ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  the  secqnd  wheel,  by  turning  six  times,  turns   the 
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third  wheel  h  once ;  the  first  wheel,  there- 
fore, turns  thirty-six  times  for  one  turn  of 
the  last;  and  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel 
c,  to  which  the  power  is  applied,  is  three 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  axle/,  which 
has  the  resistance,  three  times  thirty-six, 
or  one  hundred  and  eight,  is  the  difierence 
of  velocity,  and  therefore  of  intensity,  be- 
tween weights  or  forces  that  will  balance 
here. — An  axle  with  teeth  upon  it,  as  df 
or  «,  is  called  a  pinion. 

On  the  principle  of  combined  wheels, 
enmtt  are  made,  by  which  one  man  can 
lift  many  tons.     It  is  even   possible  to 

make  an  engine,  by  means  of  which  a  little  windmill,  of  a  few  inches  in 
diameter,  should  tear  up  the  strongest  oak  by  the  roots;  but  of  course  it 
would  require  a  very  long  time  for  its  work. 

Tiie  most  familiar  instances  of  wheel- work  are  in  our  clocks  and  watches. 
One  turn  of  the  axle  on  which  the  watch-key  is  fixed,  is  rendered  equiva- 
lent, by  the  train  of  wheels,  to  about  four  hundred  turns  or  beats  of  the 
balance-wheel ;  and  thus  the  exertion  during  a  few  seconds,  of  the  hand 
which  winds  up,  gives  motion  for  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours.  By  increas- 
ing the  number  of  wheels,  time-pieces  are  made  which  go  for  a  year :  if  the 
material  would  last,  they  might  easily  be  made  to  go  for  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  years. 

Wheels  may  be  connected  by  bands  as  pjg,  51. 

well  as  by  teeth.  This  is  seen  in  the  com- 
mon spinning-wheel,  turning-lathes,  grind- 
stones, dz;c.  &^.  A  spining-wheel,  as  a  c, 
of  thirty  inches  in  circumference,  turns  by 

its  band  a  pirn  or  spindle  of  half  an  inch,  6,      I  I  (Si 

sixty  times  for  every  turn  of  itself. 


Fig.  53. 


"  The  IncHned  Plant*' 

is  the  third  means  which  we  shall  describe,  of  balancing,  by  solid  media, 
forces  of  difierent  intensities.  A  force  push- 
ing a  weight  from  e  to  (/,  only  raises  it 
through  the  perpendicular  height  e  d,  by 
acting  along  the  whole  length  of  the  plane 
ed;  and  if  the  plane  be  twice  as  long  as  it 
is  high,  one  pound  at  b  acting  over  the 
poily  d,  would  balance  two  pounds  at  a,  or 
anywhere  on  the  plain :  and  so  of  all  other 
quantities  and  proportions,  as  already  ex- 
pUincNl  under  the  head  of  ''Resolution  of  forces,'*  at  page  86. 

A  horse  drawing  on  a  road  where  there  is  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  twenty, 
is  realy  lifting  one-twentieth  of  the  load,  as  well  as  overcoming  the  friction 
and  other  re&tance  of  the  carriage.  Hence  the  importance  of  making  roads 
as  level  as  possible;  and  hence  our  forefathers  often  erred  in  carrying  their 
roads  directly  over  hills,  for  the  sake  of  straightness  considered  vertically, 
where  by  going  round  the  bases  of  the  hills  they  would  scarcely  have  had 
greater  distance,  and  would  have  avoided  all  rising  and  falling.    Hence,  also, 
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a  road  up  a  very  steep  hill  must  be  made  to  wind  or  eig-zag  all  the  way ;  fot 
to  reach  a  giyen  height,  the  ease  of  the  pull  to  the  horses  is  greater  exactly 
as  the  road  is  made  longer.  This  rule  of  road-making  is  exhibited  remark- 
ably in  various  parts  of  the  world,  where  hills  with  almost  perpendicular 
faces,  have  very  safe  and  commodious  roads  upon  them,  leading  to  forts  or 
residences  near  their  summits.  An  intelligent  driver,  in  ascending  a  steep 
hill  on  which  there  is  a  broad  road,  winds  from  side  to  side  of  the  road  all 
the  way  to  save  his  horses  a  little. 

The  railways  of  modem  times  offer  a  beautiful  illustration  of  this  subject. 
They  are  made  generally  quite  level,  so  that  the  drawing-horse  or  steam^ 
engine  has  only  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  carriage ;  or  where  heavy 
loads  are  passing  only  in  one  direction,  as  from  mines,  they  are  made  to 
slope  a  very  little,  leaving  to  the  horse  or  other  power  only  the  office  of 
regulating  the  movement. 

A  hogshead  of  merchandize,  which  twenty  men  could  not  lif\  directly,  is 
often  seen  moved  into  or  out  of  a  wagon,  by  one  or  two  men,  who  have  the 
assistance  of  an  inclined  plane.  In  some  canals,  or  rather  particular  situa- 
tions on  canals,  the  loaded  boats  are  drawn  up  by  machinery  or  inclined 
planes,  instead  of  being  raised  by  water  in  locks,  as  is  the  usual  mode. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  ancients  (the  Egyptians  particularly)  must  hare 
used  the  inclined  plane,  to  assist  in  elevating  and  placing  those  immense 
masses  of  stone,  which  still  remain  from  their  times,  specimens  of  their 
gigantic  architecture. 

Our  common  stairs  are  inclined  planes  in  principle ;  but  being  so  steep, 
are  cut  into  horizontal  and  perpendicular  surfaces,  called  steps,  that  they  may 
afford  a  firm  footing. 

We  may  here  recall,  that  a  body  falling  freely,  in  obedience  to  gravity, 
descends  about  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  and  that  if  made  to  descend 
on  an  inclined  plane,  it  moves  just  as  much  less  quickly  (besides  the  loss 
from  the  friction  and  the  turning  produced)  as  the  length  of  the  plane  is 
greater  than  the  height  On  a  plane  sloping  one  foot  in  sixteen  of  its  length, 
a  body  would  descend  only  one  foot  in  the  first  second. 

The  descent  of  a  pendulum  in  its  arc  is  investigated  mathematically  by  the 
laws  of  the  inclined  plane.  And  the  laws  of  the  inclined  plane  itself  are 
mathematically  examined  by  the  principle  of  the  resolution  offoreeSf  ex- 
plained at  p.  57. 

«7%«  Wedge'' 
is  merely  an  inclined  plane  forced  in  between  resistances  to  separate  or  over- 
come them,  instead  of,  as  in  the  last  case,  being  stationary  while  the  resistance 
is  moved  along  its  surface.    The  same  rule  as  to  mechanical 
Pig.  53.         advantage  has  been  applied  to  the  wedge  as  to  other  simple 
machines;  the  force  acting  on  a  wedge  being  considered  as 
^1  -f    I  moving  through  its  length  c  «f,  while  the  resistance  yields  to 

A^   j  the  extent  of  its  breadth  a  b.    But  this  rule  is  far  from  ex- 

\  \  '-  HI      P^^*'^''*!?  ^^®  extraordinary  power  of  a  wedge.    During  the 
\  \'/  /      ^®"'^'^  produced  by  the  blow  of  the  driving-hammer,  the 
\  W^/        vcdge  insinuates  itself,  and  advances  much  more  quickly 
\   \l  I        than  the  above  rule  anticipates. 

I    I    /  The  wedge  is  used  for  many  purposes ;  as  for  splitting 

I    '   I  blocks  of  stone  and  wood:  for  squeezing  strongly,  as  in  the 

K  .  J  oil-press ;  for  lifting  great  weights,  as  when  a  ship  of  war,  ia 

^'^  dock,  is  raised  by  w^ges  driven  under  the  keel,  ice. 

An  engineer  in  London,  who  had  built  a  very  loAy  and 
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hesTy  chimney,  common  to  all  his  steam-engines  and  furnaces,  foand  aAer 
a  time  that,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  foundation,  it  was  beginnnig  to  incline. 
However,  by  driving  wedges  under  one  side  of  it,  he  succeeded  in  restoring 
it  to  perfect  perpendicularity. 

Naib,  awls,  needles,  &c.,  are  examples  of  the  wedge ;  as  are  also  all  onr 
catting  instruments,  knives,  razors,  the  axe,  Slc.  I'hese  latter  are  often 
used  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  saw — which  is  a  series  of  small  wedges, 
— by  palling  them  lengthwine  at  the  same  time  .that  they  are  pressed  directly 
forward  against  the  object.  They  themselves,  indeed,  when  viewed  through 
a  microscope,  are  seen  to  be  but  finer  saws.  It  appears  that  the  vibration  of 
the  particles  produced  by  the  drawing  of  a  saw,  enables  its  edge  to  insinuate 
itself  more  easily.  The  sharpest  razor  may  be  pressed  directly  against  the 
hand  with  considerable  force,  and  will  not  enter,  but  if  then  drawn  along 
ever  so  little,  it  starts  into  the  flesh. 

"  7%e  Screw'' 

is  another  of  the  simple  machines.     It  may  be  called  a  winding  wedge,  for 
it  has  the  same  relation  to  a  straight  wedge  that 
a  road  winding  up  a  bill  or  tower  has  to  a  straight 
road  of  the  same  length  and  acclivity. 

A  screw  may  be  described  as  a  spindle  a  (/,  with 
a  thread  wound  spirally  round  it, — turning  or  work- 
ing in  a  nut  c,  which  has  a  corresponding  spiral  fur- 
row fitted  to  receive  the  thread.  The  nut  is  some- 
times called  the  female  screw.  Every  turn  of  the 
screw  carries  it  forward  in  a  fixed  nut,  or  draws  a 
movable  nut  along  upon  it,  by  exactly  the  distance 
between  two  turns  of  its  thread  :  this  distance,  there- 
fore, is  the  space  passed  through  by  the  resistance, 
while  the  force  moves  in  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  described  by  the  handle  of  the  screw,  as  at  y* 
in  the*  figure.  The  disparity  between  tliese  lengths  or  spaces  is  often  ^  a 
hundred  or  more  to  one ;  hence  the  prodigious  effects  which  a  screw  enables 
a  small  force  to  produce. 

Screws  are  much  used  in  presses  of  all  kinds :  as  in  those  for  squeezing 
oil  and  juices  from  such  vegetable  bodies,  as  linseed,  rapeseed,  tdmonds, 
apples,  grapes,  sugar-cane,  &c. :  they  are  used  also— in  the  cotton  press, 
which  reduces  a  greaty  spongy  bale,  of  which  a  few,  comparatively,  would 
fill  a  ship,  to  a  compact  package,  heavy  enough  to  sink  in  water ; — also,  in 
the  common  printing-press,  which  has  to  force  the  paper  strongly  against  the 
types : — a  screw  is  the  great  agent  in  our  coining  machinery, — and  in  letter- 
copying  machines : — it  is  a  screw  which  draws  together  the  iron  jaws  of  a 
smith's  vice,  dz;c  The  screw,  although  producing  so  much  friction  as  to  con- 
sume a  considerable  part  of  tlie  force  used  in  working  it,  is  an  exceedingly 
vseful  contrivance. 

As  a  screw  can  easily  be  made  with  a  hundred  turns  of  its  thread  in  the 
space  of  an  inch,  at  perfectly  equal  distances  from  each  other,  it  enables  the 
mathematical  instrument  maker  to  mark  divisions  on  his  work,  with  a  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  quite  extraordinary.  If  we  suppose  such  a  screw  to  be 
polling  forward  a  plate  of  metal,  or  pulling  round  the  edge  of  a  circle,  over 
which  a  sharp-pointed  steel  marker  can  be  let  down  perpendicularly,  always 
in  the  same  place,  the  marker,  if  let  down  once  for  every  turn  of  the  screw, 
will  make  jnat  as  many  lines  on  the  plate  as  the  screw  makes  turns ;  but  if 
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made  to  mark  at  every  hundredth  or  a  thousandth  of  a  turn  of  the  screVy 
which  it  will  do  with  equal  accuracy,  it  may  draw  a  hundred  thousand  dis- 
tinct lines  in  one  inch. 

The  instruments  called  micrometers,  by  which  the  sizes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  of  microscopic  objects  are  ascertained,  are  worked  by  fine 
screws. 

A  perpetual  screw  is  the  name  given  where  a  screw  acts  on  the  teeth  of  a 
wheel,  so  as  to  produce  a  continued  rotation  of  the  wheel. 

A  common  cork-screw  is  the  thread  of  a  screw  without  the  spindle,  and 
is  used,  not  to  connect  opposing  forces,  but  merely  to  enter  and  fix  itself 
in  the  cork.  Complicated  cork-screws  are  now  made,  which  draw  the 
cork  by  the  action  of  a  second  screw,  or  of  a  toothed  rod  or  rack  and  pinion. 

"  The  Pulley'' 

is  another  Hmple  machine,  by  which  forces  of  different  intensities  may  be 

balanced.     A  simple  pulley  consists  of  a  wheel  as 

F£^.  65.  a  6,  which  rests  with  its  jprooved  circumference 

on  the  bend  of  a  rope,  c  ab  d,  and  to  the  axis  of 

which  the  weight  or  resistance  is  attached,  as 

at  e. 

In  such  a  construction,  it  is  evident  that  the 

^^^^^  weight  (let  it  be  supposed  ten  pounds)  is  equally 

^^\^  -,  supported  by  each  end  of  the  rope,  and  that  a  man 

^    '^     ^  holding  up  one  end,  only  bears  half  of  the  weighty 

or  &ve  pounds ;  but  to  raise  the  weight  one  foot, 

he  must  draw  up  two  feet  of  rop^e ;  therefore,  with 

the  pulley  he  is  as  if  lifting  five  pounds  two  feet, 

where,  without  the  pulley,  he  would  have  to  lift 

ten  pounds  one  foot. 

Many  wheels  may  be  combined  together,  and 
in  many  ways  to  form  compound  pulleys.    Wher- 
ever there  is  but  one  rope  running  through  the  whole,  as  shown  here,  the 
relation  of  power  and  resistance  is  known  by  the  number  of  folds  of  the 
rope  which  support  the  weight     Here  there  are  four  supporting  folds,  and 
a  power  of  one  hundred  pounds  would  balance  a  resistance  of  four  hundred. 
As  persons  using  pulleys  generally  find  it  more  conveni- 
Fig.56.  ent  to  stand  upon  the  ground  than  to  go  up  and  apply 

their  force  directly  to  one  of  the  supporting  ropes,  the 
last  of  these  is  commonly  made  to  pass  over  a  wheel 
above,  and  to  come  down  apart  from  the  others,  as  shown 
here.  This  portion  not  being  directly  connected  with  the 
weight,  adds  convenience  to  the  pulley,  but  is  not  to  be 
counted  with  the  others,  in  estimating  the  relation  of  the 
power  and  resistance. 
f 
In  Jixed pulley 8 f  like  those  shown  at  a  and  c,  p.  109,  there 
is  no  mechanical  advantage,  for  the  weight  just  moves  as 
fast  as  the  power ;  yet  such  pulleys  are  of  great  use  in 
changing  the  direction  of  forces.  A  sailor  without  mov- 
ing from  the  deck  of  his  ship,  by  means  of  such  a  pulley, 
may  hoist  the  sail  or  the  signal-fiag  to  the  top  of  the 
loftiest  mast.  And  in  the  building  of  lofty  edifices,  where 
heavy  loads  of  material  are  to  be  sent  up  every  few 
minutes,  a  horse,  trotting  away  with  the  end  of  the  rope 
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from  <f ,  in  a  level  courtyard,  causes  the  charged  basket  b  to  ascend  to  the 
summit  of  the  building  as  efleulually  as  if  he  had 
the  power  of  climbing,  at  the  same  rate,  the  per-  I^ig*  57. 

pendicular  wall.  ^     ^^ 

There  is  a  case,  however,  in  which  a  fixed  j  i  ^ 

pulley  may  seem  a  balancer  of  different  intensi-  (Uj^ 

ties  of  force;  tnjr.,  where  one  end  of  a  rope  is  N^-^l 

attached  to  a  man*s  body,  and  the  other  is  carried 
over  a  pulley  above,  and  brought  down  again  to        ^ 
his  hands ;— for  safety  this  end  also  should  be      ^[\ 
attached  to  his  body.     By  using  the  hands  then 
to  pull  with  force  equal  to  half  his  weight,  he  ,     ^ 

supports  himself,  and  may  easily  raise  himself  to  J^ 

the  pulley.     A  man,  by  a  pulley  thus  employed,  '^^ 

may  let  himself  down  into  a  opep  well,  or  from  / 

the  brow  of  a  cliff,  with  assurance  of  being  able 
easily  to  return,  idthough  no  one  be  near  to  help 
him;  and  cases  have  often  occurred  where,  by 

such  means,  a  fellow-creature^s  life  might  have  been  saved,  or  other  import* 
ant  objects  attained.  How  easily,  for  instance,  might  persons  either  reach 
or  escape  from  the  elevated  windows  of  a  house  on  fire,  by  such  a  pulley, 
which  might  readily  be  found  and  used  where  ladders  could  not  be  obtained! 
This  kind  of  pulley  furnishes  a  convenient  means  of  taking  a  bath  from  a 
ship's  stern  windows.  Sic, 

The  chief  use  of  the  pulley  is  on  ship-board.  It  is  there  called  a  block, 
although,  strictly  speaking,  the  block  is  only  the  wooden  mass  which  sur- 
rounds the  wheel  or  wheels  of  the  pulley.  It  aids  so  powerfully  in  over- 
coming the  heavy  strains  of  placing  the  anchor,  hoisting  the  masts  and  sails, 
iie.^  that,  by  means  of  it,  a  smaller  mimber  of  sailors  are  rendered  equal  to 
the  duties  of  the  ship.  Pulleys  are  also  used  on  shore,  instead  of  cranes 
and  capstans,  for  lifting  weights,  and  overcoming  other  resistances. 

Sui^eons,  in  former  days,  when  they  trusted  rather  to  force  than  to  the 
address  which  better  information  gives,  used  pulleys  much  to  help  in  the  re- 
ductions of  luxations, — but  often  hurtfully,  from  not  understanding  the  force 
of  the  pulley.  A  good  surgeon  now  rarely  needs  a  pulley,  and  he  who 
should  ignorantly  stretch  his  patient  on  the  rack,  would  be  well  requited  by 
similar  treatment. 

>  The  cranks  of  bell-wires,  seen  in  the  comers  of  our  rooms,  are  bent 
levers  nearly  equivalent  to  fixed  pulleys. 

There  is  no  reason,  but  old  usage,  why  the  appellation  o(  mechanical  power 
should  be  confined  to  the  six  contrivances  now  explained,  for  those  of 
which  the  account  is  yet  to  follow  equally  deserve  it ;  and,  as  will  be  seen 
under  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  the  most  powerful  mechanical  engines 
do  not  belong  to  solids  at  all. 

Engine  of  oblique  action^  is  a  tide  which  may  include  a  considerable 
▼ariety  of  contrivances  for  connecting  different  velocities. 

Suppose  c  a  and  c  6  to  represent  two  strong  rods  connected  together,  like 
a  carpenter's  folding  rule,  by  a  hinge  or  joint  at  c.  If  the  distant  ends  be 
made  to  bear  against  notches  in  two  obstacles,  at  a  and  6,  and  by  force  then 
applied  to  e,  either  to  push  or  to  pull,  the  joint  e  be  straightened  or  carried 
towards  (/,  the  joint  c  will  move  through  a  much  greater  space  than  the  simul- 
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taneous  increase  of  distance  produced  between  a  anf 
b;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  disparity,  the  power 
applied  at  c  will  overcome  a  more  intense  resistanoe 
at  the  extremities.  The  mechanical  power  of  this 
contrivance  increases  rapidly,  the  nearer  the  jointed 
rods  approach  to  straightness. 

If  we  suppose  the  end  a  to  be  steadied  by  a  hinge 
on  frame-work,  and  the  end  b  to  bear  upon  that  pert 
of  a  printing  press  which  carries  the  pap6r  agaiiurt 
the  types,  we  have  imagined  the  simple  press  called, 
from  its  contriver,  the  Russell-press.  A  man's  force 
at  (/,  at  the  moment  when  the  rods  are  drawn  neaiiy 
to  a  straight  line,  becomes  equivalent  to  a  pressure 
of  many  tons. 

For  the  same  reason;  that  by  urging  e  towards  (f,  in  the  last  figure,  the 
extremities  a  and  b  are  separated  with  great  force,  bo  by  urging  e  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  the  extremities  would  be  drawn  together  with  corresponding 
force :  and  if  we  suppose  a  c  6  to  be  part  of  a  rope  coming  through  pulleys 
at  a  and  b,  to  one  end  of  which  rope  beyond  a,  great  resistance  is  attached,  one 
man,  by  pulling  at  c,  may  move  a  weight  or  resistance  many  times  greater 
than  he  could  move  by  his  direct  power. 
The  following  is  another  mode  of  connecting  an  oblique  and  a  direct  force 
so  as  to  balance  them,  although  of  diflerent  inten- 
sities.— If  to  turn  a  wheel  (represented  here  by 
the  circle,)  a  weight  be  suspended  from  (/,  it  is  act- 
ing directly,  for  it  descends  just  as  fast  as  the  cii^ 
cumference  of  the  wheel  moves,  and  would,  there- 
fore, be  impelling  with  its  whole  strength:  but  if 
it  were  suspended  from  the  point  e,  it  would  then 
be  acting  obliquely  to  the  motion  of  that  part  of  the 
wheel,  and  from  not  descending  so  fast  as  if  at  d^ 
it  would  have  as  much  less  effect  on  the  wheel, 
than  if  there,  as  the  line  e  6  is  shorter  than  the  line 
d  c.  The  reason  of  this  will  be  understood  by 
referring  to  the  subjects  of  resolution  of  forct9 
and  of  bent  levers^  in  former  parts  of  the  work. 
For  the  same  reason,  if  such  a  wheel  were  used 
in  lifting  weights,  a  man  turning  it  could  lift  as 
much  more  attached  at  the  point  e  than  at  the  point  (/,  as  the  line  d  cSb 
longer  than  eb.  A  man  turning  this  wheel  in  the  direction  from  e  to  a, 
with  a  weight  hanging  at  e,  would  be  lifting  that  weight  exacUy  as  if  he 
were  rolling  it  up  the  inclined  plane  or  curve  e  a.    This  figure  is  useful 

in  explaining  the  varying  intensity  of  the  ac- 
tion of  a  crank  or  winch,  in  different  parts  of 
its  revolution,  and  of  the  combination  of  levers 
used  in  the  Stanhope  printing  press^  in  their 
different  positions:  it  explains  also  the  degrees 
of  strength  and  support  afforded  by  oblique 
stays  in  buildings  and  in  ships'  rigging,  and 
many  other  kindred  matters. 

The  arrangement  of  cross-jointed  wires,  re- 
presented here,  connects  different  velocities,  and 
therefore,  is  really  a  mechanic  power.    It  has 
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been  applied  to  some  curious  purposes,  but  to  none  of  much  utility.  By 
pressing  the  ends  a  and  b  towards  each  other,  the  wires,  from  being  in  the 
position  represented  in  the  upper  figure,  immediately  assume  the  position 
represented  in  the  lower ;  so  that  the  end  c  darts  outwards  much  farther  than 
the  ends  a  and  b  approximate. 

Diflferent  intensities  of  force  are  balanced,  although  not  simultaneously,  by 
the  following  means;  which,  therefore,  according  to  the  old  idea,  have 
some  claim  to  the  name  of  mechanic  powers. 

A  man  may  haye  a  purpose  to  effect,  which  a  forcible  downward  push 
would  accomplish :  but  his  body  being  too  weak  to  give  that  push  directly, 
he  may  employ  a  certain  time  in  carrying  a  weight  to  such  an  elevation, 
above  bis  work,  that  when  let  fall  its  momentum  may  do  what  is  required. 
Here  the  continued  effort  of  the  man  in  lifting  the  weight,  to  a  height 
of  perhaps  thirty  feet,  may  be  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  blow  which  will 
cau^e  a  stake  or  pile  to  sink  into  the  earth  one  inch ;  and  the  contrivance 
has  therefore  balanced  forces,  of  which  the  relation  as  to  intensity  is  marked 
by  the  spaces  thirty  feet  and  an  inch. 

So  also  hammerSt  cluba^  battering-rams ^  slings^  <&c.,  are  machines  which 
enable  a  continued  moderate  effort  to  overcome  a  great  but  short  resistance. 

The  fly-whedf  which,  by  persons  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy,  has 
often  been  accounted  a  positive  power,  in  common  cases  merely  equalizes 
the  effect  of  an  irregular  force. 

In  using  a  winch  to  turn  a  mill,  for  instance,  a  man  does  not  act  with 
equal  force  all  around  the  circle :  but  a  heavy  wheel  fixed  on  the  axis  mode- 
rates acceleration,  and  receives  or  absorbs  momentum,  while  his  action  is 
above  par,  and  returns  it  again,  giving  it  to  the  machine,  while  his  action  is 
below  par,  thus  equalizing  the  movement.  And  in  the  common  instances 
of  circular  motion  produced  by  a  crank,  as  when,  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot 
on  a  treadle,  we  turn  a  lathe  or  grind-stone,  or  spinning-wheel,  the  force  is 
only  applied  during  a  small  part  of  the  revolution,  or  in  the  form  of  inter- 
rupted pushes ;  yet  the  motion  goes  on  steadily,  because  the  turning  grind- 
stone,  or  wheel,  or  lathe,  becomes  a  fiy  and  reservoir,  equalizing  the  effect 
of  the  force.  In  a  steam-engine  which  moves  maehinery  by  a  crank,  the 
opwaid  and  downward  pushes  of  the  piston  are  converted,  by  means  of  a 
heavy  fly-wheel,  into  a  very  steady  rotatory  motion. 

A  heavy  wheel,  however,  has  sometimes  been  used  as  a  concentrator  of 
force  or  a  mechanic  power.  By  means  of  a  winch,  or  a  weight,  or  other- 
wise»  motion  or  momentum  being  gradually  accumulated  in  the  ^vheel,  is 
then  made  to  expend  itself  in  producing  some  sudden  and  proportionally 
great  effect.  Thus,  a  man  may  lift  a  very  heavy  weight  by  first,  in  any  way 
giving  motion  to  a  fly-wheel,  and  then  suddenly  hooking  a  rope  from  the 
weight  to  the  axle  of  the  wheel,  which  rope  being  wound  upon  the  axle,  lifts 
the  weight. 

A  fly-wheel  moved  in  the  same  manner,  and  containing  the  result  of  a 
man**  action  during  perhaps  one  hundred  seconds,  if  made  to  impel  a  screw- 
press,  will,  with  one  blow  or  punch,  stamp  a  perfect  medal,  or  from  a  rough 
flat  plate  of  silver  wQl  form  a  finished  spoon,  or  other  utensil. 

A  spring,  in  the  same  sense,  may  become  a  mechanical  power.  A  person 
may  expend  some  minutes  in  bending  it,  and  may  then  let  fly  its  accumulated 
enerury  in  an  instantaneous  blow.  A  gun-lock  shows  this  phenomenon  on  a 
mnall  scale.  The  slow  bending  of  a  bow,  which  afterwards  shoots  its  arrow 
with  such  velocity,  is  another  instance. 
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These,  then,  are  the  principal  means  which  the  solid  state  of  bodies  affords 
us  of  balancing  forces  of  different  intensities.  We  shall  find  other  such  means 
or  mechanic  powers  belonging  to  liquids  and  airs;  All  of  them  are  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  man,  by  enabling  him  to  accommodate  the  forces  which  he 
can  command  to  any  kind  of  work  which  he  has  to  perform.  Thus  he  makes 
his  millstone  turn  with  the  same  velocity,  whether  it  be  moved  by  the  slow 
exertion  of  a  horse  or  bullock,  walking  in  a  ring,  or  by  the  quicker  motion  of 
a  river  gliding  under  the  wheel,  or  by  the  rapid  gush  of  a  water-fall,  or  by 
the  invisible  swiftness  of  the  wind.  And  again,  each  of  these  forces  he  can 
equally  apply  to  turn  the  heavy  millstone  or  to  twist  a  cotton  thread. 

The  wants  of  men  seem  first  to  have  led  them  to  use  the  simple  machines 
for  the  purposes  of  raising  great  weights,  or  overcoming  great  resistances, 
and  hence  the  name  long  used  of  mechanic  powers, -^p^Tiieuhrly  for  the 
Lever,  Wheel  and  Axle,  Plane,  Wedge,  Screw,  and  Pulley :  but  the  term 
conveys  to  the  uninformed  a  false  idea  of  their  real  nature,  and  has  begotten 
the  common  prejudice  with  respect  to  them,  that  they^encra/c  force,  or  have 
a  sort  of  innate  power  for  saving  labour.  Now  so  far  is  this  from  being  true, 
that  in  using  them  in  any  case,  even  more  labour  or  bodily  exertion  is  ex- 
pended than  would  suffice  to  do  the  work  without  them.  This  assertion  is 
intentionally  rendered  paradoxical  to  arrest  attention,  but  its  truth  will  appear 
from  the  following  considerations. 

One  man  may  be  able,  with  a  tackle  of  pulleys  having  ten  plies  of  the  rope, 
to  raise  a  weight  which  it  would  require  ten  men  to  raise  at  once  without 
pulleys.  But  if  the  weight  is  to  be  raised  a  yard,  the  ten  men  will  raise  it 
by  pulling  at  a  single  rope  and  walking  one  yard,  while  the  one  man  at  his 
tackle  must  walk  until  he  has  shortened  all  the  ten  plies  of  rope  of  one  yard 
each ;  that  is,  he  must  wdk  ten  yards,  or  ten  times  as  far  as  the  ten  men  did. 
In  both  cases,  therefore,  to  accomplish  the  same  end,  we  have  just  the  same 
quantity  of  man*s  work  expended,  in  the  first,  performed  by  ten  men  in  one 
minute,  in  the  second,  by  one  man  in  ten  minutes ;  and  if  the  work  were  of 
a  nature  to  continue  longer,  let  us  say  a  whole  day  for  the  ten  men,  it  would 
last  ten  days  for  the  single  man,  and  there  would  be  ten  days'  wages  of  a 
man  to  pay  in  both  cases ,  there  is,  therefore,  no  direct  saving  of  human  efiTort 
from  using  pulleys;  indeed,  there  is  a  loss,  because  of  the  great  friction  which 
has  to  be  overcome.  Now  exactly  the  same  is  true  of  all  other  simple  ma- 
chines, or  mechanic  powers ;  none  of  them  save  labour,  in  a  strict  sense  of 
the  phrase;  they  only  allow  a  small  force  to  take  its  time  to  produce  any 
requisite  magnitude  of  effect,  at  the  expense  of  additionally  overcoming  a 
certain  amount  of  friction  or  other  such  resistance. 

The  real  advantages  of  these  machines  are  such  as  the  following: 

That  one  man's  effort,  or  any  small  power,  which  is  always  at  command, 
by  working  proportionally  longer,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  sudden 
effort  of  many  men,  even  of  hundreds  or  thousands,  whom  it  might  be  most 
inconvenient  and  expensive,  or  even  impossible,  to  bring  together. 

A  ship's  company  of  a  few  individuals  easily  weighs  a  heavy  anchor  by 
means  of  the  capstan. 

A  solitary  workman,  with  his  screw  or  other  engine,  can  press  a  sheet  of 
paper  against  types,  so  as  to  take  off  a  clear  impression;  to  do  which  without 
the  press,  the  direct  push  of  fifty  men  would  scarcely  be  sufficient :  and  these 
fifty  men  would  be  idle  and  superfluous  except  just  at  the  instants  of  pressing, 
which  occur  only  now  and  then.  In  this  way  the  screw  may  be  said  to  do 
the  work  of  fifty  men,  for  it  is  as  useful. 

A  man  with  a  crow-bar  may  move  a  great  log  of  wood  to  a  convenient 
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place,  where  twenty  men  would  have  been  required  to  move  it  without  the 
crow-bar;  and  although  the  single  man  takes  twenty  minutes,  perhaps,  to 
do  what  the  many  men  would  have  done  in  one  minute,  as  the  twenty  might 
not  have  been  wanted  again  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  the  crow-bar  may  really 
be  as  useful  as  the  twenty  men. 

It  is  so  important  to  have  correct  notions  on  the  subject  of  the  simple 
machines  or  mechanical  powers,  that  more  space  has  been  here  allotted  to 
the  explanation  of  the  general  principle,  than  has  been  usual  in  such  works. 
After  the  examination  which  it  has  now  undergone,  however,  the  author 
hopes  that  none  of  his  readers  will  have  difficulty  in  conceiving  clearly,  that 
'*  whatever,  through  a  machine,  is  gained  in  power,  is  lost  in  speed  or  in 
time,  and  vice  versd'^ — or  will  have  difficulty  in  detecting  immediately  any 
comnaon  fallacy  connected  with  the  subject; — as  that  of  supposing,  for 
instance,  that  a  lever,  or  great  pendulum,  or  spring,  or  heavy  fly-wheel,  &c.f 
can  never  exert  more  force  than  has  passed  into  it  from  some  source  of 
motion. 

^-  ■ 

**  By  8oRa  connecting  parfa^  also,  the  direction  of  any  xinting  motion  or 
farce  may  be  changea.  Hence  the  endless  variety  of  complex  biachines.'* 
(Read  the  Analysis  at  p.  84.) 

It  is  this  power  of  changing  the  direction  of  motion,  added  to  the  power 
of  connecting  and  adjusting  various  intensities  of  force  and  resistance  by  the 
simple  machines  last  described,  which  has  enabled  man  to  make  complex 
machines,  rivaling  in  their  performances  the  nicest  work  of  human  hands. 
It  would  be  endless  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of  the  modes  in  which  the 
directions  of  motions  may  thus  be  changed,  for  it  would  be  to  enumerate  and 
describe  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  we  shall  advert  to 
a  few  w  specimens. 

Straight  motion  changed  into  rotatory, — ^The  straight  motion  of  wind  or 
water  becomes  rotatory  in  wind  or  water-wheels. — The  straight-downward 
pre^ure  of  the  human  foot,  acting  at  intervals  on  a  treadle  and  crank,  turns 
round  the  grindstone,  and  common  lathe,  and  spinning-wheel.  The  alter- 
nate rising  and  falling  of  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine  is  made,  by  means  of  a 
crank,  to  turn  the  great  fly-wheel  and  any  other  wheels  which  a  steam-engine 
may  move. 

Rotatory  motion  into  straight. — An  axle  in  turning  will  wind  up  a  rope, 
and  lift  a  weight  in  a  straight  line. — A  crank  on  a  turning  axle,  if  connected 
with  a  pump  rod,  will  work  the  piston  up  and  down  ;  or  it  will  work  a  saw* 
Pallets  of  teeth  on  a  turning- wheel  act  on  the  handle  of  a  great  forge  ham- 
mer, so  that  every  one  in  passing  lifts  the  hammer  and  produces  a  blow. 

We  need  not  multiply  instances.  By  a  visit  to  great  manufacturing  towns, 
or,  indeed,  by  simply  directing  the  eyes  to  what  is  passing  around,  in  any 
pan  of  the  civilized  world,  we  discover  miracles  of  mechanic  art: — machines 
driven  by  wind,  water  or  steam  for  grinding  corn ; — machines  for  sawing 
wood  and  giving  it  various  forms ;— machines  in  which  rods  of  metal  are 
aeized  between  great  rollers,  and  are  flattened  at  once  into  thin  plates,  as  if 
they  were  of  clay,  and  these  plates  again  are  slit  into  bars  or  ribbons  — 
aptnning  machines,  which  perform  their  delicate  office  even  more  uniformly 
than  hum'in  hands,  forming  thousands  of  threads  at  once,  in  obedience  to  the 
impulse  of  a  single  steam-engine; — weaving  machines,  which  accomplish  their 
difficult  task  with  the  most  admirable  perfection ; — paper-making  engines, 
which  convert  worn-out  and  apparently  useless  remnants  of  oar  apparel,  into 
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the  uniform  and  beautiful  texture  of  paper,  a  texture  whbh,  with  the  farther 
assistance  of  the  pen,  or  types,  or  engraved  plate,  becomes  a  magic  conserva- 
tory of  mind,  shuUing  up  among  its  folds  the  brightest  effusions  of  genius* 
and  ready,  at  any  instant,  to  disclpse  them  again  to  the  delighted  student, 
nothing  changed  after  revolving  centuries ;— coining  machinery,  which  from 
a  bar  or  plate  of  metal  cuts  out  and  sumps  thousands  of  beautiful  medals  in 
an  hour,  and  keeps  an  exact  record  of  iiH  work ; — cranes, — pile-engines, — 
turning-lathes,-— time-pieces,«— all  the  implements  of  agriculture,  of  mining, 
of  navigation,  &c.  &c.  If  Aristotle  deemed  the  title  or  definition  o( tool-using 
animal  appropriate  to  man  two  thousand  years  ago,  what  title  should  be 
given  now? 

In  many  of  the  complex  machines,  several  of  the  simple  ones  are  found 
as  elements ;  and  in  the  same  machine  may  be  comprised  many  of  the  means 
of  changing  the  direction  of  motion. 

«*/W(rfu>n."     (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  84.) 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  mechanical  contrivances,  by  the  rule  of  compara- 
tive velocities  of  the  power  and  resistance,  there  is  an  important  correction 
to  be  made,  on  account  of  the  mutual  friction  of  the  moving  parts.  In  the 
steam-engine,  where  the  rubbing  parts  are  numerous,  the  loss  of  power 
from  friction  often  amounts  to  one-third  of  the  whole. 

Impediment  from  friction  seems  to  be  owing  to  two  causes :  Ist,  a  degree 
of  cohesive  attraction  between  the  touching  substances  ;  2d,  the  roughness  of 
these  surfaces,  even  where,  to  the  naked  eye,  they  appear  smooth. 

It  is  supposed  to  be,  because  the  roughness,  or  little  projections  and  cavi- 
ties, in  pieces  of  the  same  or  of  homogeneous  substances  mutually  fit  each 
other,  as  the  teeth  of  similar  saws  would,  so  as  to  allow  the  bodies,  in  m 
degree  to  enter  into  each  other,  that  the  friction  is  greater  between  such  thau 
between  pieces  of  different  or  of  heterogeneous  substances  with  dissimilar 
grain. 

The  friction  of  oae  piece  of  iron,  wood,  brick,  stone,  &c.,  on  another  piece 
of  the  same  substance,  has  been  measured  by  using  the  second  piece  as  aa 
inclined  plane,  and  then  gradually  lifting  one  end  of  it  until  the  upper  mass 
began  to  slide,*-the  inclination  of  the  plane,  just  before  the  sliding  com- 
mences, is  called  the  angle  of  repose.  This  angle,  different  for  different  sub- 
stances, is  found  to  be,  for  metals,  generally  such  as  to  mark  that  (he  force 
required  to  overcome  the  friction  between  small  pieces  of  them  is  equal  to 
about  a  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  n[M)ving  piece,  and  for  woods  it  is  about 
a  half.  But  for  large  pieces  or  great  pressures,  the  friction  is  proportionably 
much  less. 

It  is  this  angle  in  the  substances  concerned,  which  determines  the  degrees 
of  acclivity  which  can  exist  in  the  sides  of  hills  composed  of  sand,  gravel, 
tarth,  &c.,  in  the  banks  of  canals,  rivers,  Sic. 

If  the  thread  of  a  screw  winds  round  the  spindle  with  an  angle  less  than 
this,  the  screw  can  never  recoil  or  slide  back  from  force  acting  against  its 
point. 

But  for  friction,  men  walking  on  the  ground  or  pavement  would  always  be 
as  if  walking  on  ice ;  and  our  rivers,  that  now  flow  so  calmly,  would  all  be 
frightful  torrents.     Friction  is,  therefore,  in  these  cases  of  great  use  to  men. 

Friction  is  useful,  also,  when  it  enables  men,  out  of  the  comparatively 
short  fibres  of  cotton,  flax,  or  hemp,  to  form  their  lengthened  webs  and 
cordage, — for  it  is  friction  alone,  consequent  upon  the  interweaving  and 
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twitting  of  the  fibres  and  threads,  which  keeps  the  material  of  these  fabrics 
together. 

The  following  means  are  used  to  diminish  friction  between  rubbing  sur- 
hees ;  and  they  are  used  singly  or  in  combination,  according  to  circum- 


1.  Making  the  rubbing  surfaces  smooth; — ^butthis  must  be  done  within 
certain  limits,  for  great  smoothness  allows  the  bodies  to  approach  so  near  that 
a  degree  of  cohesion  takes  place. 

2.  Letting  the  substances  which  are  to  rub  on  each  other  be  of  different 
kinds.  Axles  are  made  of  steel,  ipr  instance,  and  the  parts  on  which  they 
bear  are  made  of  brass :  in  small  machines,  as  time-keepers,  the  steel  axles 
often  play  in  agate  or  diamond.  The  swiftness  of  a  skater  depends  much 
on  the  great  dissimilarity  between  steel  and  ice. 

3.  Interposing  some  lubricating  substance  between  the  rubbing  parts  ;  as 
oils  for  the  metals,  soap,  grease,  black-lead,  i&c,  for  the  woods.  There  is  a 
laughable  illustration  of  this  in  the  holiday  sport  of  soaping  a  lively  pig*s  tail, 
a«d  then  ofiering  him  as  the  prize  of  the  clever  fellow  who  can  catch  and 
bold  him  fast  by  his  slippery  appendix. 

4.  Diminishing  the  extent  of  the  touching  surfaces ;  as  in  making  the  rub- 
bing axis  of  a  wheel  very  small. 

5.  Using  wheels,  as  in  wheel-carriages,  instead  of  dragging  a  rubbing  load 
dong  the  ground.     Castors  on  household  furniture  are  miniamre  wheels. 

6.  Using  what  is  called  friction-wheels  ;^ — which 

still  farther  diminish  the  friction  even  of  a  smooth  ^'S-  ^^' 

axis,  by  allowing  it  to  rest  on  their  circumferences, 
which  turn  with  it.  Here  a  represents  the  end  of 
an  axis,  resting  on  the  exteriors  of  two  friction- 
wheels,  b  and  c. 

7.  Placing  the  thing  to  be  moved  on  rollers  or 
balk,  as  when  a  log  of  wood  is  drawn  along  the 
ground  apon  rounded  pieces  of  wood;  or  when  a 

eanoon,  with  a  fiat  circular  base  to  its  carriage,  turns  round  by  rolling  on 
cannon-balls  laid  on  a  hard  level  bed.  In  these  two  cases,  there  is  hardly 
any  friction,  and  the  resistance  is  merely  from  the  obstacles  which  the  rollers 
er  balls  may  have  to  pass  over. 

Of  all  rubbing  parts,  the  joints  of  animals,  considering  the  strength,  fre- 
quency and  rapidity  of  their  movements,  are  those  which  have  the  least 
firietion.  The  rubbing  surfaces  in  these  are  covered,  first,  with  a  layer  of 
cbstic  cartilage,  and  then  with  an  exceedingly  smooth  membrane,  over  which 
there  is  constantly  poured  from  the  glands  around,  a  fiuid  called  synovia* 
more  emollient  and  lubricating  than  any  oil,  and  which  is  renewed  constantly 
as  may  be  required.  We  study  and  admire  the  perfection  of  animal  joints, 
without  bemg  able  very  closely  to  imitate  it.^>' 

Whed  carriages  merit  notice  here,  as  illustrating  many  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  friction;  and  moreover  as  being  among  the  most  common  of 
OMchines. 

Wheel  carriages  have  three  advantages  over  the  sledges  for  which  they 
are  the  substitutes : 

1.  The  rubbing  or  friction,  instead  of  being  between  an  iron  shoe  and  the 
•tones  and  irregularities  of  the  road,  is  between  the  axle  and  its  bush,  of 
which  the  surfaces  are  smoothed  and  fitted  to  each  other,  and  well  lubricated. 
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2.  While  the  carriage  moves  forward,  perhaps  fifteen  feet,  by  one  revolu- 
tion of  its  wheel,  the  rubbing  part,  viz.,  the  axle,  passes  over  only  a  few 
inches  of  the  internal  surface  of  its  smooth  greased  bush. 

3.  The  wheel  surmounts  any  abrupt  obstacle  on  the  road  by  the  axle 

describing  a  gently  rising  slope 
Fig.  62.  or  curve, — as  shown   in  this 

^  ,  figure,  where  a  represents  an 

obstacle,  and  where  the  curve 
from  c,  of  which  the  beginning 
has  the  direction  shown  by  the 
line  c  e,  represents  the  path 
of  the  axle  in  surmounting  it. 
The  wheel  is  as  if  rising  on  an 
inclined  plane,  and  gives  to  the 
drawing  animal  the  relief  which 
such  a  plane  would  bring.  This 
kind  of  advantage  is  greater  in  a  large  wheel,  for  evidently  the  smaller  wheel 
here  represented ,  in  having  to  surmoinit  the  same  size  of  obstacles,  has  to 
rise  in  the  sleeper  curve  beginning  at  d, — but  the  difference  of  advantage,  in 
tills  respect,  ia  not  so  great  as  the  diflTerence  of  size.  It  is  true  again,  that  a 
small  wheel  \vou^^  =«ink  to  (ho  hi>tmin  tkf  a  hole,  where  a  larger  one  would 
rest  on  the  edges  as  a  bridge,  and  would  sink  less.  The  fore-wheels  of  car- 
riages are  usually  made  small,  because  such  construction,  by  allowing  the 
wheel  to  go  under  the  body  of  the  carriage,  facilitates  the  turning  of  the  car- 
riage. It  is  not  true,  however,  according  to  the  popular  prejudice,  that  the 
large  hind-wheels  of  coaches,  wagons,  &c.,  help  to  push  onthe  little  wheels 
before  them,  as  if  the  carriage  were  on  an  inclined  plane  resting  on  the  wheels ; 
but  there  is  the  accidental  advantage,  that  in  ascending  a  hill,  when  the  horses 
have  to  put  forth  their  strength,  the  load  rests  chiefly  on  the  hind-wheels,  and 
in  descending,  when  an  increased  resistance  is  desirable,  the  load  falls  chiefly 
on  the  fore-wheels. 

From  the  causes  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraphs,  the  difference  in  per- 
forming the  same  journey  of  a  mile,  by  a  sledge  and  by  a  wheel-carriage,  is 
that  while  the  former  has  to  rub  over  every  roughness  in  the  road  and  to  be 
jolted  by  every  irregularity,  the  rubbing  part  of  the  latter,  the  exle,  glides 
very  slowly  over  about  thirty  yards  of  a  smooth  oiled  surface,  in  a  gently 
waving  line.  Thus,  by  wheels,  the  resistance  is  reduced  to  about  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  what  it  is  for  a  sledge. 

On  hilly  roads,  in  descending,  it  is  common  to  lock  or  fix  one  of  the  wheels 
of  a  carriage,  and  the  horses  have  then  to  pull  nearly  as  much  as  on  a  level 
road  with  the  wheel  free;  showing  the  effect  of  a  little  increase  of  friction. 

The  wheel  of  a  carriage,  simple  as,  from  our  extreme  familiarity  with  it, 
it  now  appears  to  us,  is  a  thing  of  very  nice  workmanship,  and  which  has 
exercised  much  ingenuity. — It  acquires  astonishing  strength,  indeed,  that  of 
the  arch,  from  what  is  called  its  dished  form,  seen 
here  in  the  wheel  c,  as  contrasted  with  the  flat  wheel 
a.  In  a  wheel  of  this  form,  the  extremity  of  a  spoke 
cannot  be  displaced  inwards,  or  towards  the  car- 
riage, unless  the  rim  of  the  wheel  be  enlarged,  or 
all  the  other  spokes  yield  at  the  same  time,  and  it 
cannot  be  displaced  outwards,  or  away  from  the  car- 
riage, unless  the  rim  be  diminished,  or  the  other 
spokes  yield  in  the  opposite  direction: — now  the 


Fig.  63. 
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rim  being  strongly  bound  by  a  ring,  or  tire  of  iron,  cannot  sufTer  either  increase 
or  diminution,  and  the  strength  of  all  the  spokes  is  thus  by  it  conferred  on  each 
individualiy.  In  z^fiat  wheel  a  given  degree  of  displacement  outwards  or 
inwards  of  the  extremities  of  a  spoke,  would  less  affect  the  magnitude  of  the 
circumference,  and  therefore  the  rim  of  such  a  wheel  secures  much  less 
firmly.  A  watch-glass  and  a  round  piece  of  egg-shell  are  stronger  than  flat 
pieces  of  like  substances,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  dished  wheel  is  stronger 
Chan  a  flat  wheel. — The  dished  form  of  a  wheel  is  farther  useful  by  leaving 
more  room  between  the  wheels  for  the  body  of  the  carriage,  and  is  useful 
also  in  this,  that  when  the  carriage  is  on  an  inclined  road,  and  more  of  the 
weight  consequently  falls  upon  the  wheel  of  the  lower  side,  the  inferior 
spokes  of  that  wheel  become  nearly  perpendicular,  and  thereby  support  the 
increased  weight  more  safely.  The  strongest  form  of  wheel  is  the  doubly 
dished,  that  is,  a  wheel  having  half  of  the  spo.kes  passing  from  within  to  the 
rim,  as  from  c  to  J,  fig.  63,  and  the  other  half  similarly  from  without.  This  form 
is  adopted  in  the  wheel  recently  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  in  which  there  is 
the  farther  peculiarity  that  the  load  is  supported  more  by  hanging  by  the 
upper  spokes  than  by  rating  on  the  lower. — When  wheels,  instead  of  stand- 
ing upright,  like  b  and  d  shown,  fig.  63,  are  made  to  incline  outwards,  as  is 
common,  owing  to  the  ends  of  the  axletree  being  bent  down  a  little  to  give 
a  security  against  the  accident  of  the  wheels  falling  ofl*,  the  pull  to  the  horses 
in  deep  or  sandy  roads  is  much  increased ;  for  an  inclining  wheel  would 
naturally  describe  a  curved  and  outward  path,  as  is  seen  when  a  hoop  or 
wheel-barrow  inclines;  and  the  horses,  therefore,  in  drawing  straight  for- 
ward, have  constantly  to  overcome  the  deviating  tendency  in  all  inclining 
wheek.  This  cause  of  resistance  is  still  more  remarkable  when  the  wheels 
have  broad  rims.  Such  wheels  must  be  conical,  that  is,  of  smaller  diameter 
at  the  outer  than  at  the  inner  edge,  as  the  end  of  a  cask  is  smaller  than  its 
middle,  and  then,  as  the  irpn  hoops  or  tires  which  cover  the  diflerent  parts 
cannot  all,  by  an  equal  number  of  turns,  truly  measure  the  same  length  of 
Toad«  there  will  be  a  constant  rubbing  or  grinding  forward  of  the  lesser  rings, 
and  a  grinding  backward  of  the  larger,  injuring  the  road,  rapidly  wearing 
the  iron,  and  exhausting  the  strength  of  the  pulling  animals.  Such  wheels 
rolling  free  would  describe  a  circular  path,  as  is  exemplified  when  a  thimble, 
or  drmking  glass,  or  sugar-loaf,  which  also  are  conical,  is  pushed  forward  on 
any  plane  surface. 

The  application  of  springs  to  carriages,  which  is  an  improvement  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,^ot  only  renders  them  soft  moving  vehicles  on  rough 
roads,  but  much  lessens  the  pull  to  the  horses.  When  there  is  no  spring, 
the  whole  load  must  rise  with  every  rising  of  the  road,  and  if  time  be  given, 
must  sink  with  every  depression,  and  the  depression  costs  as  much  labour 
as  the  rising,  because  the  wheel  must  be  drawn  up  again  from  the  bottom  of 
it ;  but  in  a  spring-carriage  moving  rapidly  along,  only  the  parts  below  the 
springs  are  moved  in  correspondence  with  the  road-surface,  while  all  above, 
l^  the  inertia  of  the  matter,  have  a  soft  and  even  advance.  Hence  arises 
the  superiority  of  these  modem  carriages,  furnished  with  what  are  called 
under-spring$,  which  insulate  from  the  eflect  of  shocks,  all  the  parts,  except- 
ing the  wheels  and  axletrees  themselves.  When  only  the  body  of  the  car- 
riage is  on  springs,  the  horses  have  still  to  rattle  the  heavy  frame-work  below 
it  over  all  irregularities,  and  then  the  wheels  as  well  as  the  structure  generally 
require  to  be  of  much  greater  strength  and  weight  to  bear  the  consequent 
shocks. 
9 
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The  subject  of  wheel  carriages  is  interefltiog  to  medical  men,  from  their 
having  often  to  direct  in  transporting  the  sick  or  wounded. 

Is  is  perhaps  difficult  to  conceive  arty  thing  more  elegant  and  perfect  than 
the  carriages  of  modem  refinement ;  and  therefore  a  man,  who  sees  them 
gliding  swiftly  along  the  prepared  levels  and  slopes  of  our  present  landscapes, 
and  thinks  of  the  clumsy  vehicles  on  the  bad  roads  of  former  times,  may 
readily  imagine  that  absolute  perfection  is  at  last  attained.  Yet  we  are  p^« 
haps  now  on  the  eve  of  a  farUier  change  which,  for  many  purposes,  will  be 
of  greater  importance  than  all  that  has  yet  been  achieved— ^dlz.,  the  general 
adoption  of  rail-roada,  with  new-fashioned  carriages  to  suit  them.  To  aU 
who  study  such  subjects,  it  is  now  known,  that  to  drag  a  loaded  wagon  up 
one  inconsiderable  hill,  costs  more  force  Wan  to  aend  it  thirty  or  forty  mile» 
along  a  level  rail-way;  and  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  although  the  ortgi- 
nal  expense  of  forming  the  level  line  might  considerably  exceed  that  of  mak- 
ing an  ordinary  road,  still,  in  situations  of  great  traffic,  the  dififeBenoe  would 
soon  be  paid  for  by  the  savings,  and  when  once  paid,  the  savings  would  be 
as  a  profit  for  ever.  To  readers  conversant  with  political  economy,  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  speak  here  of  the  advantages  of  any  greater  facility 
of  intercourse,  but  to  those  who  are  not,  the  following  reflections  may  be 
interesting. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  human  race,  we  find  that  every  remarkable 
increase  in  civilization  has  taken  place  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  facili- 
ties of  intercourse  oflfered  in  the  particular  situation.  First,  therefore,  civili- 
zation grew  along  the  banks  of  great  rivers,  as  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Ganges ;  or  along  the  sh<^es  of  inland  seas  and  archipelagos,  as  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  numerous  islands  of  Greece ;  or  over  fertile  and  ex- 
tended plains,  as  in  many  parts  of  India  When  the  situation  thus  bound  a 
great  number  of  individuals  into  one  body,  the  useful  new  thought  or  action 
of  any  one  unusually  gii^d,  and  which,  in  the  insulated  state,  would  soon 
have  been  forgotten  and  lost,  extended  its  influence  immediately  to  the  whole 
body,  and  became  the  thought  or  action  of  all  who  could  benefit  by  it,  besidee 
that  it  was  recorded  for  ever,  as  part  of  the  growing  science  of  art  of  the  com- 
munity. And  in  a  numerous  society,  such  useful  thoughts  and  acts  would 
naturally  be  more  frequent,  because  persons  feeling  &at  they  had  the  eyes  of 
a  multitude  upon  them,  and  that  the  rewards  of  excellenee  would  be  propor- 
tionally great,  would  be  excited  to  emulation  in  all  the  pursuits  that  could 
oontribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  society.  Men  soon  learned  to  estimate 
ari^t  these  and  many  other  advantages  of  easy  interoourse,  and  after  having 
possessed  themselves  with  avidity  of  the  stations  naturally  fitted  for  their 
purposes,  they  b^n  to  improve  the  old  and  to  make  new  stations.  They 
created  rivers  and  shores,  and  plains  of  their  own,  that  is,  they  constructed 
canals,  and  basins,  and  roads ;  and  so  connected  artificially  regions  which 
nature  seemed  to  have  separated  for  ever.— In  ^e  British  isles,  whose  hh 
Toured  children  have  taken  so  remarkable  a  lead  in  showing  what  prodigies 
a  wise  policy  may  eflect,  die  advantages  arising  from  certain  lines  of  canal 
and  road  first  executed,  soon  led  to  numberless  similar  enterprizes,  and  within 
half  a  century  the  empire  has  been  thus  bound  together  in  all  directions :  and 
it  seems  as  if  the  noble  work  was  now  to  be  crowned  by  the  substitution  of 
level  railways  for  many  of  the  common  roads  and  canals.*    Several  rail- 

*  These  obscnrations  were  first  published  (the  lubstaDoe  bad  been  written  long  before.) 
lOOn  after  the  Darlington  rail-road,  the  first  of  any  note  intended  for  passeng^ers,  was 
opened.  The  Manchester  and  Liverpool  rail-road  has  since  then  admirably  Terified  tfie 
antioipatioiis. 
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rottdf  of  short  extent  hsve  already  been  establisfaedt  and  altliough  they  and 
&e  carriages  upon  them  are  far  from  having  the  perfection  which  philosophy 
says  they  will  admit,  the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory.  If  we  sup« 
pose  the  progress  to  continue,  and  the  price  of  transporting  things  and  persons 
to  be  thus  reduced  to  a  fourth  of  the  present  charge — and  in  many  cases  it 
may  be  less — and  if  we  suppose  the  time  of  ioume  ving  with  safety  also  to 
be  reduced  in  some  considerable  degree,— of  which  there  can  be  as  little 
doubt — the  general  adoption  of  sucji  roads  would  operate  an  extraordinary 
rsTolntion  and  improvement  in  the  state  of  society.  Without  in  reality 
changing  the  distances  of  places,  it  would  in  eHect  bring  all  places  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  would  give  to  every  spot  in  the  kingdom  the  conveniences 
of  the  whole,— of  town  and  country,  of  sea-coast  and  of  highland  district. 
A  man,  wherever  residing,  might  consider  himself  virtually  near  to  any  other 
part,  when,  at  the  expense  of  time  and  money  now  expended  in  travelling  a 
short  way,  he  might  travel  very  far  and  he  would  thus  find  remarkably  ex- 
tended, the  sphere  both  of  his  business  and  of  his  pleasures.  The  over- 
crowded and  unhealthy  parts  of  towns  would  scatter  their  inhabitants  into  the 
country  ;  for  the  man^f  business  could  be  as  conveniently  at  his  post  from  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  as  he  is  now  from  an  adjoining  street.  The  present 
heavy  charges  for  bringing  distant  produce  to  market  being  nearly  saved,  the 
buyer  everywhere  would  purchase  cheaper,  and  the  producer  would  be  still 
better  remunerated. 

In  a  word,  such  a  change  would  be  effected  as  if  by  magic,  the  whole  of 
Britain  had  been  compressed  into  a  circle  of  a  few  miles  in  diameter,  yet 
without  any  part  losing  aught  of  its  magnitude  or  beauties.— All  this  may 
appear  visionary ;  but  it  is  less  so  than  seventy  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  to  anticipate  much  of  what,  in  respect  to  travelling,  has  really  come  to 
pass, — as,  that  the  common  time  of  passing  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
woald  be  forty-six  hours.  At  the  recent  opening  (in  1825)  of  the  rail-road 
near  Darlington,  a  train  of  loaded  carriages  was  dragged  by  one  little  steam- 
engine  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  within  two  hours ;  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  journey  the  speed  was  more  than  twenty  miles  an  hour:  the  load 
was  eqaal  to  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  the  coal  expended  was  not  of  the 
Tiioe  of  a  crown.  An  island  with  such  roads  would  be  an  impregnable 
fortress ;  for  in  less  time  than  an  enemy  would  require  to  disembark  on 
any  part  of  the  coast,  the  forces  of  the  country  might  be  concentrated  to  de- 
fend it. 

{..■    ., 

**  Strength  depends  on  the  magnitude^  form<^  and  position  of  bodies^  as  weU 
as  on  the  degree  of  cohesion  in  the  nuUerial.^*  (Read  the  Analysis,  page 
84.) 

The  BsinQte  details  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  belong  to  the 
pnetieal  engineer,  but  there  are  some  of  the  general  truths  which  should  be 
nonliar  to  every  body. 

Of  similar  bodies  the  largest  is  proportionally  the  weakest. 

Suppose  two  blocks  of  stone  le(^  projecting  from  a  hewn  rook,  of  which 
Mocks  one,  as  if,  p.  120,  is  twice  as  long,  and  mep,  and  broad  as  the  other,  b. 
The  larger  one  will  by  no  means  support  at  its  end  as  much  more  weight 
than  the  smaller,  as  its  mass  is  greater,  and  for  two  reasons.  1st  In  the 
Ivgcr,  each  particle  of  the  surface  of  attachment  at  e,  in  helping  to  bear 
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the  weight  of  the  block  itself,  has  to  support  by 
Fig.  64.  its  cohesion  twice  as  many  particles  beyond  it  in 

the  double  extent  of  projection,  as  a  particle  has 
to  support  in  the  shorter  block  at  a;  and  2dly) 
both  the  additional  substance,  and  any  thing  ap- 
n  ^  pended  at  its  outer  extremity,  are  acting  with  a 


/^  double  lever  advantage  to  breal^  it,  that  is,  to  de- 

stroy  the  cohesion  at  c.  Hence,  if  any  such  mass 
be  made  to  project  very  far,  it  will  be  broken  off, 
or  will  fall  by  its  own  weight  alone.  And  what 
is  thus  true  of  a  block  supported  at  one  end,  is 
equally  true  of  a  block  supported  at  both  ends,  and 
indeed  of  all  masses,  however  supported,  and  of 
whatever  forms,  if  they  have  projecting  parts.  It 
is  to  be  observed  also  that  masses,  like  an  abso- 
lutely perpendicular  cliff,  which  have  no  projecting 
or  overhanging  parts,  are  still  limited  as  to  size  by  the  degree  of  cohesive 
force  among  their  particles,  for  the  upper  part  of  fuch  a  mass  tends  to 
crush  or  break  down  the  lower.  A  lofty  pillar  cannot  be  formed  of  soft 
clay. 

That  a  large  body,  therefore,  may  have  proportionate  strength  to  a  smaller, 
it  must  be  still  thicker  and  more  clumsy  than  it  is  longer:  and  beyond  a  cer- 
tain limit  no  proportions  whatever  will  keep  it  together,  in  opposition  merely 
to  the  force  ol  its  own  weight. 

This  great  truth  limits  the  size  and  modifies  the  shape  of  most  productions 
of  nature  and  of  art  ;-»of  hills,  trees,  animals,  architectural  or  mechanical 
structures,  Sic. 

HilU.  Very  strong  or  cohesive  material  may  constitute  hills  of  sublime 
elevation,  with  very  projecting  cliffs  and  very  lofty  perpendicular  precipices ; 
and  such  accordingly  are  seen  where  the  hard  granite  protrudes  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Andes  of  America,  the  Alps  of  Europe,  the 
Himalayas  of  Asia,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  in  Central  Africa.—- 
But  material  of  inferior  strength  exhibits  more  humble  risings  and  more 
rounded  surfaces.  The  gradation  is  so  striking  and  constant,  from  granite 
mountains,  down  to  those  of  chalk,  or  grayel,  or  sand,  that  the  geologist  can 
often  tell  the  substance  of  which  a  hill  is  composed  by  observing  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  shape. 

Even  in  granite  itself,  which  is  the  strongest  of  rocks,  there  is  a  limit  to 
height  and  projection ;  and  if  an  instance  of  either,  much  more  remarkable 
than  now  remains  on  earth,  were  by  any  chance  to  be  produced  again,  the 
law  which  we  are  considering  would  prune  the  monstrosity.  The  grotesque 
figures  of  rocks  and  mountains  seen  in  the  paintings  of  the  Chinese,— or 
actually  formed  in  miniature  for  their  gardens,  to  express  their  notions  of 
perfect  sublimity  and  beauty, — are  caricatures  of  nature  for  which  originals 
can  never  have  existed.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
however,  and  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  chains  seen  in  the  voyage 
towards  China,  along  the  coasts  of  Borneo  and  Palawan,  exhibit,  perhaps, 
the  very  limits  of  possibility  in  singular  shapes.  In  the  moon,  where  the 
weight  or  gravity  of  bodies  is  less  than  on  earth,  on  account  of  her  smaller 
size,  mountains  of  a  given  material  might  be  many  times  higher  than  on 
earth — and  observation  proves  thai  the  lunar  mountains,  are  in  fact  very 
high. 
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By  the  action  of  winds,  rains,  currents,  and  frost,  upon  the  mineral  masses 
around  us,  there  is  unceasingly  going  on  an  undermining  and  wasting  of 
supports,  so  that  every  now  and  then  immense  rocks,  or  almost  hills,  are 
torn  by  gravity  from  the  station  which  they  have  held  since  the  earth  received 
its  present  form,  and  fall  in  obedience  to  the  law  now  explained. 

iJie  size  of  vegetables^  of  course,  is  obedient  to  the  same  law.  We  have 
DO  trees  reaching  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  even  when  perfectly  per- 
pendicular, and  sheltered  in  forests  that  have  been  unmolested  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time :  and  oblique  or  horizontal  branches  are  kept  within  com- 
paratively narrow  limits  by  the  great  strength  required  to  support  them.  The 
truth,  that  to  have  proper  strength,  the  breadth  or  diameter  of  bodies  must 
increase  more  quickly  than  the  length,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  contrast 
existing  between  the  delicate  and  slender  proportions  of  a  young  oak  or  elm, 
yet  in  the  seedsman's  nursery,  and  the  sturdy  form  of  one  which  has  braved 
for  centuries  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  has  become  the  monarch  of  th6 
park  or  forest. 

Animals  furnish  other  interesting  illustrations  of  this  law. 

How  massive  and  clumsy  are  the  limbs  of  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros, 
the  heavy  ox,  compared  with  the  slender  forms  of  the  stag,  antelope,  and 
graybound !  And  unless  the  bones  were  made  of  stronger  material  than  now, 
an  animal  much  larger  than  the  elephant  would  fall  to  pieces  owing  to  its 
weight  alone.  The  whale  is  the  largest  of  animals,  but  feels  not  its  enor- 
mous weight,  because  lying  constantly  in  the  liquid  support  of  the  ocean.  A 
eat  may  fall  with  impunity  from  a  greater  height  than  would  suffice  to  dash 
the  bones  of  an  elephant  or  ox  to  pieces. 

For  the  reason  which  we  are  now  considering,  the  giants  of  the  heathen 
mythology  could  not  have  existed  upon  this  eanh ;  although,  on  our  moon, 
where,  as  already  stated,  weight  is  much  less,  such  beings  might  be.  In  the 
planet  Jupiter,  again,  which  is  many  times  larger  than  the  earth,  an  ordinary 
man  from  hence  would  be  carrying  in  the  simple  weight  of  his  body,  a  load 
sufficient  to  crush  the  limbs  which  supported  him.  The  phrase  a  little  com- 
fact  man,  points  to  the  fact  that  such  a  person  is  stronger  in  proportion  to 
hit  size  than  a  taller  man. 

The  same  law  limits  the  height  and  breadth  of  architectural  stnictures.  In 
the  houses  of  fourteen  stories,  which  formerly  stood  for  protection,  close  under 
^  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  danger  of  the  superincumbent  wall  crush- 
ing the  foundation. 

Roofs.  Westminster  Hall  approaches  the  limit  of  width  that  is  possible 
without  either  very  inconvenient  proportions  or  central  supports ;  and  the 
dome  of  the  church  of  St  Peter  in  Rome  is  in  the  same  predicament. 

Arthes  of  a  bridge,  A  stone  arch,  much  larger  than  those  of  the  magnifi- 
cent bridges  in  London,  would  be  in  danger  of  crushing  or  splintering  its 
material. 

Ships.  The  ribs  or  timbers  of  a  boat  have  scarcely  a  hundredth  part  of 
Ifae  bulk  of  the  timbers  of  a  ship  only  ten  times  longer  than  the  boat.  A  ship's 
yard  of  ninety  feet  contains,  perhaps,  twenty  times  as  much  wood  as  a  yard 
of  thirty  feet,  and  even  then  is  not  so  strong  in  proportion.  If  ten  men  may 
do  the  work  of  a  three-hundred-ton  ship,  many  more  than  three  times  that 
Bomber  will  be  required  to  manage  a  ship  three  times  as  large.  Very  large 
ships,  such  as  the  two  built  in  Canada,  in  the  year  1825,  which  carried  each 
nearly  ten  thousand  tons  of  timber,  are  weak  from  their  size  alone ;  and  the 
loss  of  these  first  two  specimens  of  gigantic  magnitude  will  not  encourage  to 
the  building  of  others. 
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3  decree  in  which  the  strength  of  structnres  is  dependent  on  (he  form  and 
osiiton  of  their  parts,  will  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  two  cases  of 


<r> 


The 
position  of  their  parts, 

tongUudinat  and  transverse  compression*  And  the  rule  for  giving  strength 
to  any  structure  will  be  found  to  be,  to  cause  the  force  tending  to  destroy 
it,  to  act,  as  equally  as  possible,  on  the  whole  resisting  mass  at  once,  and 
with  as  little  mechanical  advantage  as  possible. 

In  bngUttdinal  eon^ression,  as  produced  by  a  body  a,  on  the  atoms  of  the 
support  Of  the  weight,  while  the  support  remains  straight,  can  only  destroy 
the  support,  by  crushing  it  in  opposition  to  the  repulsion  and  impenetrabilitv 

of  all  its  atoms.    Hence  a  very  small  pillar,  if 
Fig.  66.  kept  perfectly  straight,  supports  a  very  great 

weight ;  but  a  pillar  originally  crooked,  or  be- 
ginning to  bend,  resists  with  only  part  of  ite 
a  _   I        strengUi ;  for,  as  seen  in  e  J  ,  the  whole  weight 

above  is  supported  chiefly  on  the  atoms  of  the 
concave  side,  which  are  therefore  in  greater 
danger  of  being  oppressed  and  crushed,  while 
those  on  the  convex  side,  separated  from  thehr 
natural  helpmates,  are  in  the  opposite  danger  of 
bei^g  torn  asunder.  The  atoms  near  the  centre 
in  such  a  case  are  almost  neutral,  and  might  be 
absent  without  the  strength  of  the  pillar  being 
much  lessened. 

Long  pillars  or  supports  are  weaker  than  short 
pillars  of  the  same  diameter,  because  they  are 

more  easily  bent;  and  they  are  more  easily  bent 

(      "  '^ — ^      because  a  very  inconsiderable,  and  therefore 

easily  efiected  yielding  between  each  adjoining 
two  of  their  many  atoms,  makes  a  considerable 
bend  in  the  whole;  while  in  a  very  short  pillar  there  cannot  be  much  bend- 
ing without  a  great  change  in  the  relation 
of  proximate  atoms,  and  such  as  can  be 
efiecled  only  by  mat  force.     The  weight 
resting  on  any  pillar,  and  bending  it,  may 
\  be  considered  as  acting  (with  obliquity 

\  dependent  on  the  degree  of  bending)  at 

\  the  end  of  a  long  lever  which  reaches 
from  the  extremity  to  the  centre  of  the 
pillar,  against  the  strength  resisting  alwaye 
directly  at  a  short  lever  reaching  from  the 
side  (^  to  the  centre:  the  strength  of  the 
pillar,  therefore,  has  relation  to  the  difier- 
ence  between  these  levers  and  to  the  degree 
of  bending.  Shortness,  then,  or  any  stay 
or  projection,  as  a  e  6,  which,  by  making 
the  resisting  lever  longer,  opposes  bending, 
really  increases  the  strength  of  a  pillar. 

A  column  with  ridges  projecting  froaa 

it,  is  on  this  account  stronger  than  one  that 

is  perfectly  smooth. 

A  hollow  tube  of  metal  is  stronger  than  the  same  quantity  of  metal  as  a 

solid  rod,  because  its  substance  standing  farther  from  the  centre  resists  bend- 


Fig.  66. 


/ 


/ 
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in;  with  s  longer  lever.  Hence  piHara  of  cast-iron  are  generaHy  made  hollow, 
that  they  may  have  strength  wHh  as  little  metal  as  possible. 

In  the  most  perfect  weighing^beams  for  delicate  purposes,  that  there  may 
be  the  least  possible  weight  with  the  required  strength,  the  arms,  instead  of 
being  of  solid  metal,  are  hollow  cones,  of  which  the  substance  is  not  much 
thicker  than  writing  paper. 

Masts  and  yards  for  ships  have  heen  made  hollow  in  accordance  with  the 
fame  principle. 

In  Natare*8  works  we  have  to  admire  numerous  illustrations  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  stems  of  many  vegetables,  instead  of  being  round  externally,  are  ribbed 
or  angular  and  fluted,  that  they  may  have  strength  to  resist  bending.  Many 
also  are  hollow,  as  corn-stalks,  the  elder,  the  bamboo  of  tropical  climatest 
1^.,  thereby  combining  lightness  with  their  strength.— A  person  who  has 
visited  the  countries  where  the  bamboo  grows,  cannot  but  admire  the  almost 
endless  uses  to  the  inhabitants,  which  its  straightness,  lightness  and  hollow- 
ness,  fit  it  to  serve.  Being  found  of  all  sizes,  it  has  merely  to  be  cut  into 
pieces  of  the  lengths  required  for  any  purpose,  and  nature  has  already  been 
the  turner,  and  £e  polisher,  and  the  borer,  &c.  In  many  of  the  Eastern 
Mands  it  is  the  chief  material,  both  of  the  dwellings,  and  of  the  furniture ; 
there  are  the  bamboo  huts  and  bungalows,  and  then  the  fanciful  chairs,  couches, 
beds,  iic.;  flutes  and  other  wind  instruments  there,  are  merely  pieces  of  the 
reed  with  holes  bored  at  the  requisite  distances :  conduits  for  water  are  pipes 
of  bamboo  ;  bottles  and  casks  for  preserving  liquids  are  single  joints  of  larger 
bamboo  with  the  natural  partitions  remaining ;  and  bamboo  split  into  threads 
is  twisted  into  rope,  &^. 

From  the  animal  kingdom  also  we  have  illustrations  of  our  present  subject: 
— as  in  the  hollow  stiflhess  of  the  quills  of  birds  ;  the  hollow  bones  of  birds ; 
the  bones  of  animals,  generally — strong  and  hard,  and  often  angular  exter- 
nally, with  light  cellular  texture  within,  &c. 

Transverse  Pressure. 

When  a  horizontal  beam  is  support- 
ed at  its  extremities,  as  at  cand  b,  its  Fig.  67. 
weight  bends  its  middle  down  more 
Of  less,  as  here  shown,  the  particles 
on  the  upper  side  being  compressed, 
white  the  parts  below  are  distended ; 
and  the  bending  and  tendency  to 
break  are  greater,  according  as  the  beam  is  longer  and  its  thickness  or  depth 
is  less. 

The  danger  of  breaking,  in  a  beam  so  situated,  is  judged  of,  by  consider- 
ing the  destroying  force  as  acting  by  a  long  lever  reaching  from  an  end  of 
the  beam  to  the  centre,  and  the  resisting  force  or  strength  as  acting  only  by 
a  short  lever  from  the  side  d  to  the  centre :  while  only  a  little  of  the  sub- 
stance  of  a  beam  on  the  under  side  is  allowed  to  resist  at  all.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance is  so  remarkable,  that  the  scratch  of  a  pin  on  the  under  side  of  a 
plank  resting,  as  here  supposed,  will  sometimes  suffice  to  begin  the  fracture. 

Because  the  resisting  lever  is  small  in  proportion  as  the  beam  is  thinner,  a 
plank  bends  and  breaks  more  readily  than  a  beam,  and  a  beam  resting  on  its 
side  bears  less  weight  than  if  resting  on  iU  edge.    Where  a  single  beam  can- 
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not  be  found  deep  or  broad  enough  to  have  the  strength  required  in  any  par- 
ticular case,  as  for  supporting  the  roof  of  a  house,  several  beams  are  joined 
together,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  ivays,  as  is  seen  in  house-rafters,  ^.9 
which,  although  consisting  of  three  or  more  pieces,  may  be  considered  as  one 
very  broad  beam,  with  those  parts  cut  out  which  would  contribute  Least  to 
the  strength. 

7%6  arched  fornix  resting  against  immovable  abutments,  bears  transverse 
pressure  so  admirably  because  by  means  of  it  the  force  that  would  destroy, 
is  made  to  compress,  not  one  side  only,  but  all  the  atoms  or  parts  of  both 

sides  neady  in  the  same  degree.    By 
^*?'  ^^'  comparing  this  figure  with  the  last, 

d  we  see  that  the  atoms  on  the  under 

side  of  an  arch,  must  be  compressed 
nS  "^*^^!Ni       about  as  much  as  those  on  the  upper 

tf"^-^*^  ^v/^        gide^  and  are  therefore  in  no  danger  of 

being  torn,  or  overcome  separately. 
The  whole  substance  of  the  arch  therefore  resists,  nearly  like  that  of  a 
straight  pillar  under  a  weight,  and  is  nearly  as  strong. 

An  error,  which  has  been  frequently  committed  by  bridge-builders,  is  the 
neglecting  to  consider  sufficiently  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
arch  on  its  piers.  Each  arch  is  an  engine  of  oblique  force  (see  page  56,) 
pushing  the  pier  away  from  it.  In  some  instances,  one  arch  of  a  bridge  fall- 
ing, has  allowed  the  adjoining  piers  to  be  pushed  down  towards  it,  by  the 
thrust,  no  longer  balanced,  of  the  arches  beyond,  and  the  whole  structure  has 
given  way  at  once  like  a  child's  house  or  bridge  built  of  cards. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the  arch  was  invented,  but  it  was  in  com- 
paratively modern  times.  The  hint  may  have  been  taken  from  nature,  for 
there  are  instances  in  Alpine  countries  of  natural  arches,  where  rocks  have 
fallen  between  rocks,  and  have  there  been  arrested  and  suspended,  or  where 
burrowing  water  has  at  last  formed  a  wide  passage  under  masses  of  rock,  and 
has  lefl  them  balanced  among  themselves  as  an  arch  above  the  stream.  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  strength  and  beauty  of  some  modem  stone  bridges  ; — 
those,  for  instance,  which  span  the  Thames  as  it  winds  through  London. 

Iron  bridges  have  been  made  with  arches  twice  as  large  as  those  of  stone  ; 
the  material  being  more  tenacious  and  easily  moulded,  is  calculated  to  form 
a  lighter  whole.  The  bridge  of  three  fine  arches  lately  built  between  the  city 
of  London  and  Southwark,  is  a  noble  specimen,  and  compared  with  those 
erected  in  the  preceding  century,  appears  almost  a  fairy  structure  of  lightness 
and  grace. 

The  great  domes  of  churches,  as  those  of  St.  Peter's  in  Rome  and  St« 
Paul's  in  London,  have  strength  on  the  same  principle  as  simple  arches. 
They  are  in  general  strongly  bound  at  the  bottom  with  chains  and  iron-bars, 
to  aid  the  masonry  in  counteracting  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  superstmo 
ture. 

The  Gothic  arch  is  a  pointed  arch,  and  is  calculated  to  bear  the  chief  weight 
on  its  summit  or  key-stone.  Its  use,  therefore,  is  not  properly  to  span  rivers 
as  a  bridge,  but  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  varied  pieces  of  architecture. 
With  what  effect  it  does  this,  is  seen  in  the  truly  sublime  Gothic  structures 
which  still  adorn  so  many  parts  of  Europe. 

'  The  following  are  instances,  in  smaller  bodies,  of  strength  obtained  by  the 
arched  form. — A  thin  watch-glass  bears  a  very  hard  push ; — a  dished  or 
arched  wheel  for  a  carriage  is  many  times  stronger  to  resist  all  kinds  of  shocks 
than  a  perfectly  flat  wheel ; — a  full  cask  may  fall  with  impunity,  where  a 
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BtroDg  square  box  would  be  dashed  to  pieces ; — a  very  thin  globular  flask  or 
glass,  corked  and  sent  down  many  fathoms  into  the  sea,  will  resist  the  pres« 
sore  of  water  around  it,  where  a  square  bottle,  with  sides  of  almost  any 
thickness,  would  be  crushed  to  pieces. 

We  haye,  from  the  animal  frame,  an  illustration  of  the  arched  form  giving 
strength,  in  the  cranium  or  skull,  and  particularly  in  the  skull  of  man, 
which  is  the  largest  in  proportion  to  its  thickness : — the  brain  required  the 
most  perfect  security,  and  in  the  arched  form  of  the  skull  has  obtained  it 
with  little  weight — The  common  egg-shell  is  another  example  of  the 
same  class :  what  hard  blows  of  the  spoon  or  knife  are  often  required  to 
penetrate  this  wonderful  defence  of  a  dormant  life !  The  weakness  of  a 
similar  substance  not  arched,  is  seen  in*  a  scale  from  a  piece  of  freestone  so 
readily  crumbling  between  the  fingers. 

To  determine,  for  particular  cases,  the  best  forms  and  positions  of  beams 
and  joists,  and  of  arches,  domes,  &c.,  is  the  business  of  strict  calculation, 
and  belongs  therefore  to  mathematics,  or  the  science  of  measures. 

It  was  a  beautiful  problem  of  this  kind,  which  Mr.  Smeaton,  the  English 
engineer,  solved  so  perfectly,  in  the  construction  of  the  far-famed  Eddy- 
stone  light-house.  He  bad  to  determine  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a 
building,  which  should  stand  firm  on  a  sunken  rook,  in  the  channel  of  a 
swiA  ocean  tide,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  tempests  from  every  quarter. 
Only  the  man  who  has  himself  been  driven  before  the  irresistible  storm  in 
the  darkness  of  night,  and  in  the  midst  of  dangers,  and  whose  eyes  have 
watched  the  steady  ray  from  the  light«house  which  saved  him,  can  appreciate 
folly  the  importance  of  the  studies  which  bring  such  useful  results ;  or  can 
feel  how  happy  he  is  to  have  fellow  men,  whose  talents,  although  exerted 
usually  for  individual  good,  are  yet,  by  God's  providence,  made  to  aeoom« 
plbh  the  most  philanthropic  ends,  and  to  bind  the  whole  of  hunum  kind 
into  one  great  society  of  helping  brotherhood.  « 

[For  Animal  and  Medical  Mechanics,  see  Part  V.  Sec«  I,] 
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PART  III- 

THE  PHENOMENA  OF  FLUIDS  • 


SECTION  I.— HYDROSTATICS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  TBB  SBCnON. 

The  pariideB  of  a  fluid  ma»9  are  fredy  movable  among  one  anaiher,  bo 
as  to  yidd  to  the  least  disturbing  forces  and  ^'  bearing  force  at  ail,  can 
be  at  rest  only  when  equally  forced  in  all  directions.    Hence: 

I4  In  a  mass  offfmd  submittea  to  compression,  the  whole  is  equally  affected^ 
and  equally  in  ail  directions.  A  given  pressure,  for  in^mue,  made  by 
a  plug  forced  inwards  upon  a  square  inch  of  the  surface  afafimdfiKng 
a  vessel,  is  suddenly  communicated  to  every  square  inch  ef  the  vesseta 
surface,  however  lar^e,  and  to  every  inch  of  the  surface  of  any  body 
immersed  in  the^hda. 

2.  In  any  fluid,  the  particles  that  are  hdow  bear  the  weight  of  those  thai 
are  above,  and  there  is,  therefore,  unthin  the  mass,  a  pressure  increasing 
exactly  with  the  perpendicular  dqptkt  and  not  influenced  by  the  size,  or 
shape,  or  position  of  the  containing  vessel. 

3.  The  open  surface  of  a  fluid  is  level;  and  if  various  pipes  or  vessels 
communicate  with  each  other,  any  fluid  admitted  to  tfiem  wUi  rise  to  the 
same  level  in  all. 

4.  A  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  displaces  exactly  its  own  bulk  of  it,  which 
quantity  having  been  just  supported  by  the  fluid  around,  the  bodx/  is 
pressed  upwards,  or  supported,  with  a  Jorce  exactly  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  fhud  displaced,  and  must  sink  or  sunm  according  as  its  own 
weight  is  greater  or  less  than  this.  By  comparing,  therefore,  the  weight 
of  a  body  with  the  force  which  holds  U  up  in  a  fluid,  t/ie  comparative 
weights,  or  specific  gravities^  are  found. 

^^Fluid." 

It  was  explained  in  Part  I.,  that  the  same  atoms  may  exist  in  the  fonn 
of  a  solid  or  of  a  fluid ;  and  as  a  fluid,  they  may  either  constitute  a  dense 
liquid  like  water,  or  a  light  elastic  mass  like  air.  A  pound  of  ice,  or  a 
pound  of  water,  or  a  pound  of  steam,  differs  only  in  the  particles  being  more 
or  less  distant  from  each  other,  owing  to  the  different  quantities  of  beat 
among  them.  In  the  ice,  they  are  comparatively  near,  and  are  held  together 
by  attraction,  as  if  they  were  spitted  or  glued  to  each  other ;  in  the  water, 
the  repulsion  of  heat  seems  nearly  to  balance  attraction,  and  to  leave  the  par- 

*  Read  again  the  Synopsis,  page  80. 
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tides  at  liberty  to  glide  about  among  each  other  almost  without  friction ;  and 
in  the  steam,  the  repulsion  altogether  overcomes  the  attraction,  and  the  par- 
ticles separate  to  a  great  distance,  as  if  held  apart  by  some  bulky  elastic 
medium.  The  few  facts  not  evidently  reconcilable  with  this  simple  and 
satisfactory  explanation  of  so  many  phenomena, — as  that  water  in  iieezing, 
and  even  in  cooling  down  from  forty  degrees  to  the  freezing  point,  increases 
in  volume,  instead  of  contracting,  Uke  things  in  general,  and  like  itself  in 
co<^ng  at  other  temperatures, — and  that  baked  clay,  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  heated,  contracts  instead  of  dilating,— are  treated  of  in  other  parts  of 
our  work. 

Whether  matter  be  in  the  solid  or  fluid  form,  the  properties  of  the  indi- 
vidual atoms  remain  unchanged,  that  is,  the  atoms  always  exist  in  accord- 
ance with  the  **  general  truths  f  but  as,  in  the  chapter  on  Mechanics,  we 
found  so  many  important  modifications  of  effect  produced  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  attraction  being  in  the  degree  ^which  produces  solid  cohesion 
among  the  particles,  in  this  chapter  on  fluids  we  shall  find  as  many 
important  results  springing  from  the  circumstance  of  non- cohesion  or 
flmdity. 

In  a  liquid  the  particles,  although  comparatively  near  to  one  another,  seem 
not  to  be  in  actual  contact ;  for  the  mass  may  be  condensed  indefinitely  by 
pressure.  The  force  required,  however,  td  change  the  volume  of  a  liquid  in 
any  sensible  degree,  is  so  great,  that  until  improved  means  of  experiment, 
recently  contrived,  liquids  were  accounted  absolutely  incompressible.  In 
alriform  fluids,  on  the  contrary,  each  particle,  under  common  circumstances, 
has  about  two  thousand  times  as  much  space  to  itself  as  when  forming  part 
of  a  liquid  or  solid ;  and  hence  it  is  that  these  fluids  are  so  extensively  com- 
pressible and  dilatable — or  elastic,  as  they  are  called.  On  account  of  this 
dastictty,  they  exhibit  so  many  important  phenomena,  in  addition  to  those 
of  mere  fluidity,  that  the  consideration  of  them  requires  to  be  gone  into 
apart,  and  forms  the  branch  of  the  subject  called  pneumatics^  from  a  Greek 
word,  signifying  **  spirit"  or  "  breath !" 

"^  a  qumUity  offtmd  submiitedto  compression^  the  whole  nuus  is  equaUy 
affected^  and  similarly  in  all  directions.  A  given  pressure,  thembre^ 
made  upon  an  inch  of  the  surface  of  ajhdd  confined  in  a  vessel^  asoya 
phtg  forced  inwards,  is  sudaenly  borne  h%/  every  inch  of  the  surface  of 
the  vessel,  however  large,  and  by  every  inch  of  the  surface  of  any  body 
immersed  in  the^id" 

This  truth  is  of  great  importance,  both  from  its  explaining  so  many 
remarkable  phenomena  of  nature,  and  from  the  useful  applications  of  it  in 
the  consuruction  of  machinery. 

When  a  man  compresses  in  his  hands  a  bladder  full  of  air,  he  readily 
eoDceives  that  the  air  immediately  under  his  fingers  is  not  at  all  more 
compressed  than  that  in  every  other  part  of  the  bladder ;  and  of  course 
that  every  part  of  the  bladder's  surface  must  be  pressing  the  air  as  much 
as  those  parts  of  it  on  which  his  fingers  rest,  and  must  be  bearing  a  reaction 
or  resistance  of  the  air  in  an  equal  degree ;  and  that  every  single  particle 
of  air  must  be  acted  upon  equally  on  every  side,  so  that  if  a  smaU  opening 
were  made  in  the  bladder  anywhere,  the  air  would  issue  from  it  with 
'  equal  readiness.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  characteristic  of  fluidity, 
"that  the  particles  glide  about  among  one  another  almost  without  friction, 
so  that  a  particle  can  never  be  at  rest  unless  when  equally  urged  in  all 
directions.'' 
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In  like  manner,  if  a  cl<Jse  vessel  B  be  filled  with  water,  and  into  the  top  of 
it  a  tube  a  c  be  screwed,  and  if  then,  by  means  of 
Fig.  69.  a  cork  or  movable  plug  in  the  tube  at  c,  tlie  surface 

of  the  water  in  the  vessel  be  pressed  upon  with  a 
force  of  one  pound,  the  water  throughout  the  whole 
will  be  squeezed  or  condensed  in  proportion  to  the 
pressure,  and  every  other  portion  of  the  vessel  B, 
of  equal  surface  with  c,  will  be  keeping  up  the  con- 
densation just  as  much  as  c,  and  will  be  bearing  the 
resistance  or  elasticity  of  the  water  to  the  extent  of 
one  pound.  And  if  there  were  another  similar  tube 
6,  also  with  a  plug,  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  box  B, 
the  force  of  one  pound  depressing  the  plug  c  would 
be  pushing  up  the  plug  6,  with  the  same  force.  And  if  there  were  many 
other  similar  tubes  and  plugs,  by  acting  on  one,  all  would  be  equally  affected ; 
ana  a  plug  or  piston  of  double  size  would  be  twice  as  much  affected  as  the 
smaller  one ;  and  a  plug  d,  of  ten  times  the  size,  would  be  lifted  with  a 
force  of  ten  pounds.  Hence  it  appears  that,  through  the  medium  of  confined 
fluid,  a  force  of  one  pound,  acting  upon  an  inch  square  of  the  fluid  surface 
in  a  vessel,  may  become  a  bursting  force  of  ten,  or  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand 
pounds,  according  to  the  size  of  the  vessel,  or  may  be  used  as  a  mechanical 
power  to  overcome  a  force  much  more  intense  than  itself.  It  will  be 
explained  below  that  the  well-known  hydrostatic  press  is  merely  a  large 
plug  or  piston  as  here  described,  forced  up  against  the  substance  to  be 
pressed  by  the  action  of  a  smaller  piston  in  another  barrel. 

If,  in  the  above  figure,  the  tube  a  were  such  as  to  contain  just  one  pound  of 
water,  on  the  plug  c  being  withdrawn  from  it,  and  water  being  poured  in  to 
fill  it,  the  same  pressure  or  condensation  would  take  place  in  the  box  B  as 
when  the  plug  was  pressed  with  the  force  of  one  pound ;  and  of  course  ex- 
actly the  same  effects  would  follow  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  on  the 
other  pistons  ;  and  if,  in  the  other  tubes  also,  water  were  substituted  for  the 
pistons,  it  is  evident  that,  to  effect  a  balance  in  all,  it  would  require  to 
stand  as  high  in  every  one  as  in  the  tube  a  c,  producing  the  same  level  in  all* 
whatever  their  size. 

The  fact,  that  the  weight  of  one  pound  of  water,  or  any 
Fig.  70.  other  force  of  one  pound  similarly  applied,  may  be  made, 

through  the  medium  of  extended  fluid  surface,  to  produce  a 
pressure  of  hundred  or  of  thousands  of  pounds,  has  been 
called  the  '*  hydrostatic  paradox,'*  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
reality  more  paradoxical  in  it  than  that  one  pound  at  the  long 
end  of  the  lever  should  balance  ten  pounds  at  the  short  end : 
indeed  it  is  but  another  means,  like  the  contrivances  usually- 
called  mechanical  powers,  and  described  in  the  last  chapter, 
of  balancing  different  intensities  of  force,  by  applying  tnem 
to  parts  of  an  apparatus  moving  with  different  velocities. 
Here  the  tube  a  being  ten  times  smaller  than  the  tube  e,  the 

e  piston  in  a  must  descend  ten  inches  to  raise  the  greater  piston 

in  e  one  inch. 
This  law  of  fluid  pressure  is  rendered  very  striking  in 
^  the  experiment  of  bursting  a  strong  cask  by  the  weight  or 
action  of  a  few  ounces  of  water.  Suppose  a  cask  a  already 
filled  with  water,  and  that  a  long  small  tube  6  c  is  screwed 
tightly  into  its  top,  which  tube  will  contain  only  a  few  ounces 
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of  water;  by  pouring  these  few  ounces  into  the  tube,  the  cask  will  be  burst. 
In  explanation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  if  the  tube  have  an  area 
of  a  fortieth  of  an  inch,  and  contain,  when  filled,  half  a  pound  of  water,  that 
water  would  produce  a  pressure  of  half  a  pound  upon  every  fortieth  of  an 
bch  all  over  the  interior  of  the  cask,  or  nearly  2,000  lbs.  on  the  square  foot, 
-»a  pressure  greater  than  a  common  cask  can  bear. 

A  similar  effect  is  seen  in  what  is  called  the  hydrostatic  bellows.  This 
consists  of  a  long  small  tube  a  6,  into  which  water  is  poured  to  enter  the  body 
of  the  apparatus  at  c,  which  resembles  the  common  bellows,  in  having  wooden 
boards  above  and  below,  and  strong  leather  connecting  them.  If  the  tube  a 
h  holds  an  ounce  of  water,  and  has  itself  only  one-thousandth  of  the  area  of 
the  top  of  the  bellows,  an  ounce  of  water  in  it  will  balance  weights  of  a  thou- 
sand ounces  placed  on  the  top  of  the  bellows  at  d.  If  mercury  were  substi- 
tuted in  this  machine  for  water,  the  effect  would  be  fourteen  times  greater, 
because  mercury  is  fourteen  times  heavier  in  the  same 
bulk.  And  if  a  man  stand  on  a  large  bellows  of  the 
kind,  he  may  raise  himself  by  blowing  into  the  tube 
with  his  mouth. 

The  annexed  cut  will  give  an  idea  of  Mr.  Bramah's 
singularly  powerful  and  useful  hydrostatic  or  hydrau- 
lic press;  which,  if  compared  with  the  bellows,  exhi- 
bits merely  a  strong  forcing-pump  instead  of  the  lofty 
tube,  and  a  barrel  with  its  piston  instead  of  the  leather 
and  boards.     The  letter  e  points  out  the  piston  of  the 
forcing  pump  worked  by  the  handle  d,  and  driv^ 
ing  water  along  the  horizontal  tiibe  into  the  space  / 
onder  the  large  solid  piston  c,  which  last,  with  its 
spreading  top  is  urged  against  the  object  to  be  com- 
pressed.   If  the  small  pump  have  only  one- thousandth 
of  the  area  of  the  lar^e  barrel,  and  if  a  man,  by  means 
of  its  lever-handle  a,  press  its  piston  down  with  a 
pounds,  the  piston  of  the  great  barrel  will  rise 
with  a  force  of  one  thousand  times  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  more  than  two  hundred  tons. 
Scarcely  any  resistance  can  withstand  the  pow- 
er of  such  a  press ;  with  it  the  hand  of  an  infant 
can  break  a  strong  iron  bar;  and  it  is  used  to 
condense  substances,  as  cotton  or  hay  for  sea 
voyages,  to  raise  great  weights,  to  uproot  trees, 
to  tear  things  asunder,  &c. 

The  Dilater  is  a  surgical  instrument  of  extensive  applicability,  of  which 
the  action  depends  on  the  principle  of  the  communication  of  fluid  pressure. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  author  some  years  ago,  and  was  brought  to  great 
practical  perfection  by  his  brother,  Dr.  James  Arnott,  (now  superintendent 
surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,)  in  whose  publica- 
tion it  is  minutely  treated  of.  Many  professional  men  in  this  country  doubted 
of  its  power,  from  not  being  aware  of  the  nature  of  fluid  action;  but  it  is  in 
reality  a  kind  of  hydraulic  press,  allowing  the  operator  to  act  with  the  most 
gentle  or  most  energetic  force.  Farther  remarks  are  made  upon  it  in  the 
medical  section  which  follows  this  chapter. 

••/n  any  fluid,  the  particles  that  are  bdow^bear  the  weight  of  those  that  are 
above,  and  there  is  thertfore  a  pressure  among  them  increasing  in  exact 
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proportion  to  the  perpendicular  depth,  and  notir^uenced  by  the  iize^  or 
9hape^  or  position  of  the  containing  veeselJ*^ 

The  atoms  of  matter  having  gravity,  it  is  evident  that  the  upper  layer  of 
any  mass  of  fluid  must  be  supported  by  the  second,  and  this  with  its  load  by 
the  third,  and  the  third  with  its  double  load  b^  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Thif 
truth  is  experimentally  proved  by  putting  diflferent  heights  of  liquid  into  an 
upright  tube,  of  which  the  bottom  is  closed  by  a  flap  having  a  spring  or  lever 
to  support  it,  and  to  indicate  the  force  acting  on  it  And  what  is  true  of  the 
entire  column  of  water  in  the  tube,  may  be  considered  true  of  any  single  line 
of  atoms;  just  as  it  would  be  true  of  a  line  of  bricks  piled  one  above  another. 

A  tube  of  which  the  area  is  an  inch  square,  holds,  in  two  feet  of  ito  length, 
nearly  a  pound  of  water;  hence,  the  general  truth,  well  worth  recollecting, 
that  Uie  pressure  of  water,  M  any  depth,  whether  on  the  side  of  a  vessel  or 
on  its  bottom,  or  on  any  body  immersed,  is  nearly  one  pound  on  the  square 
inch  for  every  two  feet  of  depth. 

The  striking  eflfects  from  the  increase  of  pressure  in  a  fluid,  at  great  depths, 
are  of  course  most  commonly  exhibited  at  sea.  The  following  instances  will 
illustrate  them. 

If  a  strong  square  glass  bottle,  empty,  and  firmly  corked,  be  sunk  in  water, 
its  sides  are  generally  crushed  inwards  by  the  pressure  before  it  reaches  a 
depth  of  ten  fathoms. 

A  chamber  of  air  similarly  let  down  with  a  man  in  it,  would  soon  allow 
him  to  be  drowned  by  the  water  bursting  in  upon  him ; — as  really  happened 
to  an  ignorant  projector. 

When  a  ship  founders  in  shallow  water,  the  wreck,  on  breaking  to  pieces, 
generally  comes  to  the  surface,  and  is  cast  upon  the  beach ;  but  when  the 
accident  happens  in  deep  water,  the  great  pressure  at  the  bottom  forces  water 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  makes  it  so  heavy  that  no  part  can  ever  rise 
again  to  reveal  her  fate. 

A  bubble  of  air  or  of  steam,  set  at  liberty  far  bebw  the  surface  of  water, 
is  small  at  first,  and  gradually  enlarges  as  it  rises. 

A  man  who  dives  deep,  suflers  much  from  the  compression  of  his  chest, 
as  the  elastic  air  within  yields  under  the  strong  pressure.  This  limits  the 
depth  to  which  divers  can  safely  go. 

it  is  not  known  whether  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pressure  which  fishes  can 
bear  with  impunity,  but  they  are  chiefly  found  living  in  the  shallower  waters 
on  coasts,  or  on  banks  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, the  Dogger-bank,  and  other  fishing  stations  out  at  sea.  In  round- 
ing the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  land,  ships  pass 
over  the  bank  of  Lagullas,  where  a  hook  let  down  with  a  bit  of  red  rag  or 
almost  any  thing  as  a  bait,  immediately  secures  its  codfish. 

By  sending  a  vessel  prepared  for  the  purpose,  down  into  the  deep  sea, 
we  can  readily  prove  the  compressibility  of  water.  Suppose  the  vessel  to 
be  made  with  only  one  entrance,  and  that  a  small  round  opening,  into  which, 
instead  of  a  cork,  a  sliding  rod  has  been  closely  fitted*  If,  then,  when  filled 
with  water,  and  having  the  rod  inserted  into  the  opening,  it  be  allowed  lo 
sink  in  the  sea,  the  pressure  around  will  push  the  rod  inwards,  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  the  yielding  or  compression  of  the  water  within:  and  if 
there  be  on  the  rod  a  stiflf  sliding-ring,  or  other  contrivance  to  indicate  on  the 
return  of  the  vessel  how  far  the  rod  had  been  driven  inwards,  the  apparatus 
will  show  the  degree  of  compression  at  the  greatest  depth  to  which  it  baa 
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descendecL     Water  a  thoasand  fathoms  below  the  sorfiaice  is  less  bulky  by 
about  one-twentieth  part  than  when  at  the  surface. 

The  following  are  proofs  of  the  pressure  of  weight  in  an  open  fluid,  ope- 
rating in  all  directions,  as  any  pressure  does  in  the  ease  of  a  confined  fluid. 

A  bottle-cork  carried  far  under  water,  is  not  flattened  as  if  it  were  pressed 
unequally,  but  is  reduced  in  all  its  dimensions  so  as  to  appear  a  phial-cork 
of  the  usual  form. 

If  a  corked  empty  bottle  be  sent  down  into  the  sea»  the  cork  is  generally 
Ibroed  inwards  at  a  given  depth,  and  equally  so  in  whatever  direction  &e 
mouth  of  the  bottle  may  happen  to  point. 

If  a  vessel  containing  water  have  an  opening  in  the  side,  covered  by  a 
yalve  or  flap  so  contrived  as  to  tell  the  force  required  to  keep  it  shut,  we  find 
that  the  water  tends  to  escape  just  as  powerfully  through  such  au  opening 
30  it  would  through  one  in  the  bottom,  with  the  same  elevation  of  water 
over  its  centre*  And  diflerent  equal  openings  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  require 
to  be  dosed  with  forces  exactly  proportioned  to  the  heights  of  liquid  above 
their  centres. 

In  an  open  square-sided  vessel  full  of  water,  the  whole  pressure  on  any 
upright  side  is  just  half  the  pressure  on  an  equsd  extent  of  horizontal  bottom : 
far  the  centre  of  the  side  being  just  half  as  deep,  as  the  bottom,  tlie  pres- 
snre  on  any  point  there  is  only  half  as  great  as  on  a  point  at  the  bottom,  and 
OB  points  above  the  level  of  the  centre  is  just  as  much  less  than  hali^  as,  at 
corresponding  distances  below,  it  is  more  than  half,  and  so  it  amounts  to  an 
exact  half  in  the  whole.  Considering  that  the  pressure  on  every  point  be- 
low the  central  level  is  greater  than  on  every  point  above  it,  we  see  the  rea- 
son why,  to  support  a  sluice  or  flood-gate  by  a  single  stay  on  the  outside,  the 
point  at  which  the  pressure  has  to  be  made  is  below  the  central  level.  Cal- 
culation discovers  that  this  point,  called  the  cenUre  of  pressure,  is  at  one-tbinl 
from  the  bottom.  The  knowledge  of  such  facts  furnishes  rules  for  the  con- 
struction of  large  vessels  for  liquids,  canal  embankments,  &c. 

The  pressure  on  a  given  extent  of  the  side  of  a  narrow  vessel  is  just  as 
fieat  as  on  the  same  extent  of  the  side  of  a  wide  vessel,  having  the  same 
depth  of  fluid:  because,  as  now  explained,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  extent 
of  surface  acted  upon  and  the  depth  of  liquid. 

Hence  a  flood-gate  or  sluice  which  shuts  out  the  ocean,  as  in  docks  open- 
ing to  the  sea,  bears  no  more  pressure  than  if  it  stood  only  against  an  equal 
depth  of  lake  or  river ;  or  than  if  it  were  one  of  two  such  flood-gates  be- 
come the  sides  of  a  very  narrow  vessel,  made  to  contain  only  a  few  hogs- 
beads  of  water. 

Hence,  again,  the  fear  is  unfounded  which  has  been  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  formation  of  a  canal  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean,— that  because  ^the  former,  owing  to  the  eflect  of  easterly  winds  at  its 
mouth,  ^.,  is  twenty  feet  higher  than  the  latter,  it  might  burst  through  the 
flood-gates,  and  carry  devastation  along  its  course. 

A  deep  crevice  in  a  rock,  when  filled  by  a  shower,  is  often  the  cause  of 
the  rock  being  torn  asunder,  and  of  part  being  precipitated. 

Elxtensive  walls  or  faces  of  masonry,  intended  to  confine  banks  of  sand 
or  earth,  if  no  openings  were  left  for  water  to  escape  from  behind  them, 
would  be  burst  after  a  rain  unless  they  had  the  strength  of  flood-gates  of  the 
same  size.  Ignorance  of  this  danger  has  led  to  some  extraordinary  catas- 
trophes. 
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Other  examples  of  the  pressure  in  fluids  being  in  all  directions,  and  pro- 
portioned to  the  depth,  are; — the  swelling  and  bursting  of  leaden  pipes  when 
filled  from  a  very  elevated  source : — the  tearing  up  of  the  coverings  of  sub- 
terranean drains  or  water  courses,  when,  during  a  flood,  any  accident  chokes 
them  near  their  lower  openings :— the  violence  with  which  water  escapes  by 
an  opening  near  the  bottom  of  any  deep  vessel,  or  enters  by  an  opening  or 
leak  near  the  keel  of  a  deep-floating  ship : — the  great  strength  required  in 
the  lower  hoops  and  securities  of  those  enormous  vessels  of  porter-brewers, 
called  vats,  some  of  which  contain  many  thousand  barrels  of  liquid. 

In  speaking  of  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  in  all  directions,  some  persons  have 
difficulty  in  conceiving  that  there  is  an  upward  as  well  as  a  downward  and  a 
lateral  pressure.  But  if,  in  a  fluid  mass,  the  particles  below  had  not  a  ten- 
dency upwards  equal  to  the  weight  or  downward  pressure  of  the  fluid  over 
them,  they  could  not  support  that  fluid,  which  entirely  rests  upon  them. 
Their  tendency  upward  is  owing  to  the  pressure  around  them  from  which 
they  are  trying  to  escape.  Accordingly,  if  a  long  tube,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  with  a  sliding  plug  or  piston  ih  it  near  one  end,  be  partially  plunged  into 
water  by  the  plugged  end,  the  water  is  found  to  press  the  plug  upwards  with 
foree  proportioned  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is  carried,  and  exactly  equal  to 
the  force  with  which  water  presses  upon  an  equal  extent  of  the  bottom  or 
side  of  any  other  vessel  having  in  it  the  same  depth ;  or,  with  which,  in  the 
same  vessel,  it  would  press  other  plugs  in  other  branches  of  the  tube  pro- 
jecting in  various  directions.  On  removing  such  a  plug  altogether,  the  up- 
ward pressure  is  visibly  proved  and  measured  by  the  column  of  water  pushed 
into  the  tube  from  below,  and  supported  there  to  the  level  of  the  water  around., 

The  pressure  in  a  mass  of  fluid  is  proportioned  to  the  perpendicular  depth, 
and  is  not  at  all  influenced  by  the  size,  shape,  or  position  of  the  containing 
vessel. 

»v/    A^body  immersed  in  the  water  of  a  lake,  one  foot  under  the  surface,  is 
just  as  much  pressed  upon  as  if  it  were  one  foot  under  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  no  more  than  if  it  were  one  foot  under  the  surface  of  a  small  cistern. 
Suppose  vessles  difiering  from  each  other  in  form  and  capacity,  as  sketched 
here  at  a,  6,  and  c,  but  all  having  flat  bottoms. 
Fig.  73.  of  exactly  the  same  area;  if  fluid  be  poured 

into  all  to  the  same  level  or  perpendicular 
height,  as  represented  here  by  the  dotted  lines, 
allliough  the  quantity  be  very  different  in  each, 
the  pressure  on  the  bottom  will  be  the  same  in 
all.  This  truth  is  easily  proved  experimentally, 
by  having  the  bottoms  movable,  and  held  to 
their  places  by  weights  or  springs  capable  of 
measuring  the  pressure :  or  by  letting  the  three 
vessels  all  communicate  with  the  same  vessel  of  water  below  them,  and  then 
observing  that  the  water  in  all  has  still  the  same  level — These  resulls  are 
other  exemplifications  of  the  truths,  '*  pressure  equal  in  all  directions^*^ 
''pressure  as  depth,''  and  ''pressure  as  the  extent  of  surface:'  For  as  a 
column  of  the  fluid,  resting  on  the  middle  of  each  bottom,  just  presses  with 
its  whole  weight,  and  therefore  according  to  its  altitude,  this  column  could 
not  remain  at  rest  if  there  were  any  greater  or  less  pressure  than  its  own 
near  it;  then  as  the  fluid  really  is  at  rest  in  all  the  cases,  and  in  all  a  cen- 
tral column  is  of  the  same  height,  the  pressure  must  be  equal  on  all  the  bot- 
toms.   The  case  of  the  largest  vessel,  a,  is  in  a  degree  illustrated  by  sup- 
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poeing  the  water  in  it  to  be  suddenly  converted  into  smooth  upright  small 
columns  or  rods  of  ice  or  glass ;  then,  evidently,  only  those  pieces  which 
rested  on  the  bottom,  could  press  on  it  while  the  others  would  be  supported 
by  the  oblique  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  by  the  lateral  resistance  of  the  pieces 
mround  them. 

"Zeve/  mffact  of  a  Fluid,*^    (Read  the  Analysis.) 

That  the  surface  of  a  fluid  must  be  level,  follows  from  the  facts  of  all  the 
particles  being  equally  attracted  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  being 
perfectly  movable  among  themselves.  The  particles  forming  the  surface 
may  be  regarded  as  the  tops  of  so  many  columns  of  particles,  supported  at 
any  given  level  below,  by  a  uniform  resistance  or  pressure ; — for  no  particle 
of  an  inferior  level  can  be  at  r^st  unless  equally  urged  in  all  directions^  and 
therefore  all  the  particles  at  such  a  level,  and  which,  by  equally  urging  one 
another,  keep  themselves  at  rest,  must  all  be  bearing  the  weight  of  equal 
columns :  thus  a  higher  column  must  sink  and  a  lower  one  must  rise,  until 
just  balanced  by  those  around ;  that  is,  until  all  become  alike.  Besides,  just 
as  a  ball  rolls  down  a  slope  or  inclined  plane,  so  do  the  particles  of  a  duid 
slide  or  move  from  any  higher  situation  among  themselves,  to  any  lower 
unoccupied  situation  near  them.  The  account  now  given  explains  why  an 
accidental  elevation  or  depression  of  a  fluid  surface,  usually  called  a  wave, 
continues  to  rise  and  fall,  or  to  oscillate,  for  some  time  with  gradually  dimi- 
nishing force  ; — for  when  the  mass  is  raised  above  the  general  level,  it  is  not 
quite  supported,  and  therefore  soon  sinks,  but  in  sinking,  like  a  falling  pen- 
dulum, it  acquires  momentum  which  carries  it  below  the  general  level,  until 
opposed  and  arrested  by  a  resistance  greater  than  its  weight,  it  then  rises 
again,  but  by  acquiring  new  momentum  in  its  rise,  it  has  to  fall  again,  again 
to  rise,  and  this  alternation  continues,  until  the  lateral  sliding  of  ^e  parti- 
cles, and  the  friction  among  them,  gradually  destroy  it. 

A  perfectly  level  surface  on  earth  really  means  one  in  which  every  par- 
ticle is  equi-distant  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  therefore  truly  a 
spherical  surface ;  but  so  large  is  the  sphere,  that  if  a  slice  of  it  of  two 
miles  in  diameter  were  cut  off,  and  laid  on  a  perfect  plane,  the  centre  of  the 
slice  would  only  be  four  inches  higher  than  the  edges.  Any  small  portion  of 
it,  therefore,  for  all  common  purposes,  may  be  accounted  a  perfect  plane. 

So  truly  smooth  does  a  fluid  surface  become,  that  it  forms  a  perfect  mirror; 
that  is,  it  reflects  or  throws  back  the  rays  of  light,  which  fall  upon  it  so 
exactly  in  the  order  which  they  had  on  leaving  the  object,  that  an  eye  which 
receives  them  may  fancy  the  object  to  be  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  mir- 
ror.— It  was  over  the  glassy  surface  of  the  fountain  or  the  lake,  that  the 
shepherdesses  of  the  young  world  bent  themselves,  to  learn  the  charms 
which  nature  had  bestowed  on  them.  And  a  child  contemplates  with 
womler  and  delight,  through  the  window  of  a  still  pool  or  gliding  stream, 
another  sky  below  the  ground,  with  its  clouds,  and  sun  or  stars;  and  another 
landscape,  with  inverted  woods  and  mountains,  the  supposed  dwelling  of 
b\ry  beings. 

In  the  cutting  of  canals,  the  making  of  railways,  and  in  many  other  ope- 
rations of  engineering,  it  is  of  essential  importance 
Fig.  74.  to  determine  the  level  or  horizontal  direction  at  any 

place;  and  this  is  usually  done  by  a  tube  or  glass, 

^ ^ C        a  c,  filled  with  spirit  except  one  bubble  of  air  6, 

^  "^        and  called  a  spirit  level.     When  this  tube  is  hori- 

zontal, the  bubble  has  no  tendency  to  move  to  either 
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end ;  bat  if  the  tube  inclines  ever  so  little,  the  bubble  rises  to  the  end  which 
is  highest;  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  denser  spirit  falls  down  to  the 
lower  end,  and  forces  the  light  bubble  away  froni  it.  Such  a  tube  properly 
fixed  in  a  frame,  with  a  telescope  attached  to  it,  or  simply  with  sight-holes 
to  look  through,  becomes  the  engineer's  guide  in  many  of  his  most  import- 
ant operations.' 

A  hoop  surrounding  the  earth  would  bend  sway  from  a  perfectly  straight 
line  four  inches  in  a  mile.  In  cutting  a  level  canal,  therefore,  which  may 
be  considered  as  part  of  a  hoop,  there  must  be  everywhere  a  falling  from 
the  straight  line,  called  by  geometers  a  tangent^  in  the  proportion  now  de- 
scribed. All  rivers  also  have  the  curvature  of  hoops  applied  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Canals  leading  from  sea-ports  to  the  interior  of  countries  have  generally 
to  ascend  ;  but  as  water  cannot  become  stagnant  in  any  channel  which  is  not 
level,  the  canal  is  divided,  by  gates  or  sluices,  into  portions  at  different  levels, 
like  steps  of  a  stair,  the  rising  at  the  joinings  being  generally  from  six  to 
twelve  feet  The  boats  are  raised  or  lowered  from  one  level  to  another 
by  the  contrivance  called  a  lock,  which  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  canal,  of 
sufficient  capacity  for  the  boat  to  lie  in,  furnished  with  high  walls,  and  with 
flood-fates  at  both  ends  ;  so  that  when  the  gates  below  are  shut,  and  water 
is  gradually  admitted  from  above,  it  becomes  part  of  the  high  level,  ready- 
as  such  to  deliver  a  boat,  or  receive  one :  and  when  the  upper  flood-frates 
are  shut,  and  the  water  is  giailually  allowed  to  escape  from  the  lock,  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  low  level,  and  a  boat  may  enter  it,  or  leave  it  by  its 
lower  gates. 

The  cutting  of  canals  is  one  of  the  great  items  in  the  mass  of  modem 
improvement,  which  both  mark  and  hasten  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Adverting  to  the  importance  of  easy  intercourse,  as  explained  in  a  former 
section,  we  need  only  say  here,  that  a  horse  which  can  draw  only  one  ton 
on  our  best  roads,  can  draw  thirty  with  the  same  speed  in  a  canal-boat.  *  >..' 

And  what  a  glorious  triumph  to  science  and  art  it  is,  to  be  able  to  conduct 
▼essels  of  all  kinds,  even  those  originally  intended  for  the  ocean  sui^  akHie, 
through  the  quiet  valleys  of  an  interior  country  4  In  Scotland,  now,  along 
the  Caledonian  canal,  a  noble  frigate  may  be  seen,  wandering  as  it  were 
among  the  inland  solitudes,  and  displaying  her  grace  and  majesty  to  the  asto- 
nished gaze  of  the  moqniain  shepherd ;  and  when  she  has  traversed  the  king- 
dom, and  visited  the  lonely  lakes,  whose  waters  until  lately  had  borne  only 
the  skiff  of  the  hunter,  she  descends  again  by  the  steps  of  her  liquid  stair» ' 
and  safely  resumes  her  place  among  the  waves. 

It  was  lately  in  contemplation  to  lead  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  whieh 
joins  North  and  South  America.  The  elevation  to  which  the  canal  must 
reach,  to  surmount  the  central  ridge,  is  considerable,  and  will  increase  the 
difficulty ;  but  such  important  consequences  would  follow  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  object,  that,  with  the  continuance  of  general  peace,  and  the  in- 
crease of  political  wisdom,  it  will  probably  be  attained.  If  so,  the  loaded 
vessel,  rising  from  the  Atlantic,  would  soon  be  described  among  the  mountaia 
heights,  and,  a  few  hours  after,  would  be  safely  lodged  in  a  port  of  the  oppo- 
site sea;  having  performed,  by  a  near  cut,  a  voyage  which  at  present  costs 
months  of  delay  and  hazani,  in  a  tedious  navigation  round  the  whole  southern 
continent. — And  if  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean  were  joined  in  the  same 
way,  as -has  also  been  proposed,  the  operation  would,  in  effiect,  bring  India 
nearer  to  Europe,  and  would  more  and  more  strengthen  the  bonds  of  mutual 
ntUity  and  brotherhood  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.   Then,  IndecKl,  might 
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h  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  world  is  a  vast  garden,  given  to  man  for  his 
abode,  of  which  every  spot  has  its  peculiar  sweets  apd  treasures ;  but,  because 
the  cultivator  of  each  may  exchange  a  share  of  its  produce  for  shares  in  return, 
the  same  general  result  follows  as  if  every  field  or  farm  contained  within  itself 
the  climates  and  soils  and  capabilities  of  the  whole. 

In  a  canal,  the  least  deviation  from  the  true  level  would  immediately  cause 
any  water  admitted  into  it  to  flow  towards  the  lower  end.  This  flux  to  a 
lower  situation  is  what  is  going  on  in  the  myrmds  of  streams,  which  render 
the  face  of  the  earth  a  scene  of  such  varied  beauty  and  incessant  change. 

As  in  the  animal  body,  from  every  iiw  minutest  point,  a  little  vein,  endowed 
with  living  power,  takes  the  blood  which  has  just  brought  life  and  nutriment 
to  the  part,  and  delivers  it  into  a  larger  vein,  whence  it  passes  into  a  larger 
still,  until,  at  la^t,  in  the  great  reservoir  of  the  heart,  it  meets  the  blood  re- 
lamed  from  every  part  of  the  body,  so,  in  this  terraqueous  globe,  where  the 
magic  moving  power  is  simply  fluid  seeking  its  level,  does  the  rain,  which 
falls  to  sustain  vegetable  and  animal  life,  and  to  renovate  nature,  glide  from 
every  point  of  the  surface  into  a  lower  bed,  and  from  thence  into  a  lower  still, 
ootil  the  countless  streams,  so  formed,  after  every  variety  of  course,  combine 
to  form  the  swelling  rivers,  which  return  the  accumulated  waters  into  the 
common  reservoir  of  the  ocean.  In  the  living  body,  the  arteries  carry  back 
the  blood  with  renewed  vitality  to  every  point  whence  the  veins  had  with- 
drawn it,  and  so  complete  the  circulation ;  and  in  what  may  be  called  the 
living  universe,  the  circulation  is  completed  by  the  action  of  heat  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  which,  from  the  extended  face  of  the  ocean,  raise  a  constant 
exhalation  of  watery  vapour  of  invisible  purity,  which  the  winds  then  carry 
away  and  deposit  as  rain  or  dew  on  every  spot  of  the  earth. 

A  very  slight  declivity  suffices  to  give  the  running  motion  to  water.  Three 
inches  per  mile,  in  a  smooth  straight  channel,  gives  a  velocity  of  about  three 
miles  per  hour.  The  Ganges,  which  gathers  the  waters  of  the  Himalaya 
noontains,  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  is,  at  eighteen  hundred  miles  from  its 
Bouth,  only  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — that  is,  above 
twice  the  height  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  liondon ;  and  to  fall  these  eight 
hundred  feel,  in  its  long  course,  the  water  takes  nearly  a  month.  The  greater 
liver  Magdalena,  in  South  America,  whose  channel,  for  a  thousand  miles,  is 
between  two  ridges  of  the  Andes,  falls  only  Ave  hundred  feet  in  all  that  dis- 
tniee.  Above  the  commencement  of  the  thousand  miles,  it  is  seen  descending 
in  rapids  and  cataracts  from  the  mountains.  The  gigantic  Rio  de  la  Plata 
has  so  gentle  a  descent  to  the  ocean,  that,  in  Paraguay,  flfteen  hundred  miles 
ffom  its  mouth,  large  ships  arrive  which  have  sailed  against  the  current  all  the 
way,  by  the  force  of  the  wind  alone:  that  is  to  say,  which  on  the  beautifully 
inclined  plane  of  the  stream,  have  been  gradually  lifted  by  the  soft  wind,  and 
even  against  the  current,  to  an  elevation  greater  than  that  of  our  loftiest  spires. 

A  small  lake  or  extensive  mill-pond,  with  uneven  bottom,  if  suddenly 
emptied  by  a  sluice  or  opening  at  its  lowest  part,  would  exhibit  a  number  of 
pits  or  pools  of  various  size  ac^  shape  left  among  the  inequalities.  But  sup- 
posing rain  to  fall,  and  frequently  to  recur,  the  water  seeking  its  level  would 
sson  eflTect  a  very  remarkable  change.  In  consequence  of  each  pool  discharg- 
ing over  its  lowest  part,  that  is,  sending  oat  a  streamlet  either  into  another 
lower  pool,  or  into  a  channel  leading  directly  to  the  sluice  or  opening,  there 
would  be  a  constant  wearing  down  of  the  part  or  side  of  the  pool  over  which 
the  water  was  running,  that  is  to  say,  a  deepening  of  a  breach  or  channel 
there,  and  the  surface  of  water  in  the  pool  would  be  consequendy  becoming 
lower,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  bottom  would  be  rising,  owing  to  the  de- 
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posit  of  sand  or  mud  washed  down  by  the  rain  from  the  elevations  around; 
and  these  two  operations  continuing,  the  pool  would  at  last  altogether  disap- 
pear. And  by  this  change  going  on  in  every  pool  through  the  whole  of  the 
emptied  mill-pond,  the  general  bottom  would  at  last  exhibit  only  a  varied  or 
undulated  surface  of  dry  land,  with  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  ramifying 
water  channels,  all  sloping  with  a  precision  unattainable  by  art,  to  the  general 
mouth  or  estuary. — The  reason  that,  in  the  supposed  case,  and  in  every  other, 
a  watercourse  soon  becomes  so  singularly  uniform,  both  as  to  dimension  and 
descent,  is,  that  any  pits  or  hollows  in  it  are  filled  up  by  the  sand  and  mud 
carried  along  in  the  stream,  and  deposited  where  the  current  is  slack  ;  while 
any  elevations  are  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  more  rapid  current  which 
accompanies  shallowness. 

The  above  paragraph  describes,  in  miniature,  what  has  been  going  on  over 
the  general  face  of  our  earth  ever  since  that  convulsion  of  nature  which  pro- 
duced its  present  form.  In  many  places  the  phenomenon  is  already  com- 
glete ;  in  others  it  is  only  in  progress.  The  whole  of  what  is  now  dry  land, 
as  at  some  period  been  under  water,  and  much  of  it  has  evidently  been  a 
gradual  deposition  from  water.  By  some  extraordinary  convulsion,  therefore, 
our  present  continents  and  islands  must  have  been  thrown  up  from  the  bot- 
tom of  an  ocean,  or  an  ocean  must  have  subsided  away  from  them ;  and  ia 
either  case  the  land  must  have  merged  as  checkered  and  unsightly  as  the 
bottom  of  the  emptied  lake  above  supposed.  And  it  is  the  gradual  operatioa 
of  water  seeking  its  level  which  has  at  last  converted  the  earth  into  the  para- 
dise which  we  now  behold. 

The  marks  of  the  former  slate  of  the  world,  and  of  the  progressive  change, 
are  everywhere  most  strikingly  evident  to  the  enlightened  eye  of  philosophy. 
The  present  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  for  instance,  is  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
great  lakes  formerly  existing  over  Europe.  It  is  a  basin  or  amphitheatre, 
formed  by  a  wall  of  mountains,  and  the  only  gate  or  opening  to  it,  is  that 
remarkable  one  by  which  the  water  now  escapes  from  it,  and  which  evidently 
has  been  gradually  cut  or  formed  by  the  action  of  the  running  stream.  As 
the  bottom  became  uncovered,  owing  to  the  sinking  of  the  water,  and  the 
formation  of  a  regular  sloping  channel  from  every  part,  the  former  lake  was 
converted  into  a  fine  and  fertile  country,  a  fit  habitation  for  man ;  and  the 
continued  drain  from  it  of  the  rains  which  fall  over  its  surface,  and  cither  pass 
rapidly  away,  or  sink  into  the  earth,  and  ooze  again  more  gradually  in  the 
form  of  springs,  is  the  beautiful  river  which  we  now  call  the  Elbe. 

In  Switzerland,  many  of  the  valleys  which  were  formerly  lakes,  have  the 
opening  for  the  exit  of  water  so  narrow,  that,  as  happened  in  one  of  them  m 
few  years  ago,  a  mass  of  snow  or  ice  falling  into  it,  converts  the  valley  once 
more  into  a  lake.  On  the  occasion  alluded  to,  the  accumulation  of  water 
within  was  very  rapid;  and  although,  from  the  danger  foreseen  to  the  coun- 
try below,  if  the  impediment  should  suddenly  give  way,  every  means  was 
tried  to  remove  the  water  gradually,  the  attempt  had  not  succeeded  when  the 
frightful  burst  took  place,  and  involved  the  inferior  country  in  common  ruin. 

The  magnificent  Danube  is  the  drain  of  a  chain  of  basins  or  lakes,  whicl^ 
must,  at  one  time,  have  discharged  or  run  over  one  into  another;  but 
owing  to  the  continued  stream  cutting  a  passage  at  last  low  enough  to  empty 
them  alt,  they  are  now  regions  of  fertility,  occupied  by  civilized  man,  instead 
of  the  fishes  which  held  them  formerly.  This  operation  is  still  going  on  in 
all  the  lakes  of  the  earth.  The  Lake  of  Geneva,  for  instance,  although  con- 
fined by  hard  rock,  is  lowering  its  outlet,  and  the  surface  has  consequently 
fallen  within  the  period  of  accurate  observation  and  records ;  and  as,  at  the 
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lame  time,  the  wearings  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  brought  down  by  the 
winter  torrents,  are  filling  up  its  bed,  if  the  town  of  Geneva  last  long  enough, 
its  inhabitants  may  have  to  speak  of  the  river  in  the  neighbouring  valley,  in- 
stead of  the  picturesque  lake  which  now  fills  it.  Already  several  towns  and 
Tillages,  which  were  close  upon  the  lake  a  century  ago,  have  fields  and  gar- 
dens spreading  between  them  and  the  shore. 

Illustrating  this  subject,  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  contrast 
between  the  pure  blue  water  of  the  Rhone  issuing  from  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
and  the  turbid  streams  which  join  its  course  a  little  farther  down.  The  tor- 
rents which  fall  into  the  lake  all  around,  are  equally  charged  with  the  debris 
or  wearings  of  the  mountains ;  but,  having  deposited  all  their  load  in  the  still 
bosom  of  the  lake,  the  pure  water  alone  escapes  to  form  the  river.  The 
streams,  however,  coming  to  the  Rhone  directly  from  the  Alps,  and  bringing 
with  them  their  charge  of  broken-down  earth,  even  after  they  have  joined  it, 
are  long  distinguishable  by  their  muddy  waters.  It  is  the  mud  deposited  as 
here  described,  which  is  gradually  filling  up  all  lakes,  and  which  has  formed 
the  vast  regions  of  flat  country  seen  about  the  mouths  of  great  rivers.  The 
greater  part  of  Holland  is  deposition  of  this  kind,  the  whole  of  lower  Bgypt, 
a  great  part  of  Bengal,  Sic,  &c. 

There  are  some  lakes  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  have  no  outlet  towards 
the  sea, — all  the  water  which  falls  into  them,  being  again  carried  ofif  by  evapo- 
ration alone— and  such  lakes  are  never  of  fresh  water,  because  every  sub- 
stance, which,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  rain  could  dissolve  in  the  regions 
around  them,  has  necessarily  been  carried  towards  them  by  their  feeding 
streams,  and  there  has  remained.  The  great  majority  of  lakes,  however, 
being  basins  with  the  water  constantly  running  over  at  one  part  towards  the 
sea,  although  all  originally  salt,  have,  in  the  course  of  time,  become  fresh, 
because  their  only  supply,  being  directly  from  the  clouds,  or  from  rivers  and 
springs  fed  by  the  clouds,  is  fresh,  while  what  runs  away  from  them  must 
always  be  carrying;  with  it  a  proportion  of  any  substance  that  remains  dis- 
solve in  them.  We  thus  see  how  the  face  of  the  earth  has  been  gradually 
washed  to  a  state  of  purity  and  freshness  fitting  it  for  the  uses  of  man,  and 
why  the  great  ocean  necessarily  contains  in  solution  all  the  substances  which 
originally  existed  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  soluble  in  water: — viz.,  all 
the  saline  substances.  The  city  of  Mexico  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  vast  and 
beautiful  plain,  7,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  surrounded  by  sub- 
lime ridges  of  mountains,  many  of  them  snow-capped.  One  side  of  the  plain 
is  a  little  lower  than  the  other,  and  forms  the  bed  of  a  lake,  which  is  salt  for 
the  reasons  stated  above ; — but  the  lake  will  not  long  be  salt,  for  it  now  has 
an  oudet.  About  150  years  ago,  owing  to  unusual  rains,  an  extraordinary 
increase  of  the  water  took  place,  and  covered  the  pavements  of  the  city.  An 
artificial  drain  was  then  cut  from  the  plain,  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  city,  to  the  lower  external  country.  This  soon  freed  the  city 
firom  the  water,  and  since  then,  becoming  every  year  deeper  by  the  wearing 
effects  of  the  unintemipted  stream,  it  is  still  lowering  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
is  daily  rendering  the  water  less  salt,  and  is  converting  the  vast  salt  marshes, 
which  formerly  surrounded  the  city,  into  fresh  and  fertile  fields. 

The  vast  continent  of  Australasia,  or  New  Holland,  (as  large  as  Europe,) 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  formed  at  a  different  time  from  what  is 
called  the  Old  World,  so  different  and  peculiar  are  many  of  its  animal  and 
vegetable  productions;  and  the  idea  of  a  later  formation  receives  conntenance 
from  the  existence  of  immense  tracts  of  marshy  or  imperfecdy  drained  land 
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discovered  in  the  interior,  into  which  rivers  flow,  hut  seem  not  yet  to  hare 
worn  down  a  sufficient  outlet  or  discharging  channel  towards  the  ocean. 

Where  the  soil  or  bed  of  a  country  through  which  a  water-track  passes  is 
not  of  a  soft  consistence,  so  as  to  allow  readily  the  wearing  down  of  higher 
parts,  and  the  filling  up  of  hollows  by  deposited  sand,  lakes,  rapids  and  great 
irregularities  of  current  remain.  We  have,  for  instance,  the  line  of  the  lakes 
in  North  America,  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  stupendous  falls 
of  Niagara,  where  at  one  leap  the  river  gains  a  level  lower  by  a  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  A  softer  barrier  than  the  rock  over  which  the  river  pours,  would 
soon  be  cut  through,  and  the  line  of  lakes  would  be  emptied. 

The  contemplation  of  the  fact,  that  water  in  seeking  its  level  is  constantly 
wearing  where  it  rubs,  and  carrying  the  abraded  portions  down  to  lower 
levels,  and  ultimately  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  brings  irresistibly  the  awfnl 
idea,  that  this  earthly  abode  of  ours,  owing  to  natural  causes  already  in 
operation,  can  have  but  a  limited  existence  in  its  present  state.  No  shower 
falls  that  does  not  send  portions  of  mountains  and  plain  into  the  depths  of 
the  ocean,  and  thus  cause  a  corresponding  encroachment  on  the  shores  by  the 
rising'  water;  and  with  revolving  ages,  unless  new  convulsions  of  nature 
disturb  the  progress,  or  art  succeed,  as  in  Holland  and  elsewhere,  in  shutting 
out  the  ocean  from  extensive  low  tracks  by  means  of  sea  dykes  or  embank- 
ments, the  dry  land  must  at  last  disappear,  and  another  gradual  deluge  em- 
brace the  globe. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  which  illustrates  in  a  more  striking  manner 
the  exact  resemblances  among  nature's  phenomena,  or  their  accordance  with 
the  few  general  expressions  or  laws  which  describe  them  all,  than  the  perfect 
level  of  the  ocean  as  a  liquid  surface.  The  sea  never  rises  or  falls  in  any 
place,  even  one  inch,  but  in  obedience  to  fixed  laws,  and  therefore  its  changes 
may  generally  be  foreseen  and  allowed  for.  For  instance,  the  eastern  trade- 
winds  and  other  causes  force  the  water  of  the  Indian  Ocean  towards  the  Afri- 
can coast,  so  as  to  keep  the  Red  Sea  about  twenty  feet  above  the  general 
ocean  level ;  and  the  Mediterranean  is  a  little  below  that  level,  because  the 
evaporation  from  it  is  greater  than  the  supply  of  its  rivers,  causing  it  to 
receive  an  additional  supply  by  the  Strs^ii  of  Gibraltar ; — but  in  all  such  cases, 
the  effect  is  as  constant  as  the  disturbing  cause,  and  therefore  can  be  calcu- 
lated upon  with  confidence. 

Were  it  not  for  this  perfect  exactness,  in  what  a  precarious  state  would 
the  inhabitants  exist  on  the  sea  shores,  and  on  the  banks  of  low  rivers  !  Few 
of  the  inhabitants  of  I^ondon,  perhaps,  reflect,  when  standing  by  the  side  of 
their  noble  river,  and  gazing  on  the  rapid  flood-tide  pouring  inland  through 
the  bridges,  that  although  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  water  there  is,  at  the 
moment,  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  sea,  which  may  at  the  lime  be  heaving, 
moreover,  in  lof\y  waves,  covered  perhaps  with  wrecks  and  the  drowning. 

The  horrible  destruction  that  would  follow  any  alteration  in  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  effects  of  occasional  floods,  produced  by 
rains  and  melting  snow  in  the  interior  of  countries,  or  by  these  combined 
with  winds  and  high  tides  on  the  coasts.  The  flood  at  St.  Petersburgh,  in 
1825,  was  dreadful,  in  which  strong  westerly  winds  had  retarded  the  flow  of 
the  Neva  so  much,  that  the  water  rose  forty  feet  (the  height  of  an  ordinary 
house)  above  its  usual  mark,  covered  all  the  low  parts  of  the  town,  and 
drowned  thousands  of  the  people. 

In  Holland,  which  is  a  low  flat,  formed  chiefly  by  the  mud  and  sand 
brought  down  by  the  Rhine  and  neighbouring  rivers,  much  of  the  country  is 
really  below  the  level  of  the  common  spring-tides,  and  is  only  protected  from 
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dailf  intindatioBt  by  artificial  dykes  or  ramparts,  made  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  ocean.  On  one  occasion  the  water  broke  into  such  an  enclosure, 
and  drowned  more  than  sixty  thousand  people.  What  awful  uncertainty 
then  would  hang  over  the  existence  of  the  Dutch,  if  the  level  of  the  sea  were 
subject  to  change :  for  while  we  know  that  its  waters,  owing  to  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  Sie  earth's  rotation,  are  seventeen  miles  higher  at  the  equator 
than  at  the  poles,  if  the  level,  as  now  established,  were  from  any  cause  to 
be  suddenly  changed  but  ten  feet,  millions  of  human  beings  would  be  the 
vietims. 

Where  inundation  it  regularly  periodical,  as  in  the  Nile  and  many  other 
livers,  the  hnrtful  effects  can  be  guarded  against,  and  the  occurrence  may  even 
becofiie  useful,  by  fertilizing  the  soil. 

Tracts  of  land  in  contact  with  rivers,  of  which  land,  the  surface  lies  be« 
tween  th«  levels  of  ebb  and  flood*tide,  if  surrounded  with  dykes,  may  be 
kept  constantly  covered  with  water,  by  opening  the  sluices  only  at  high  water; 
or  may  be  kept  constantly  drained,  by  opening  the  sluices  only  at  low  water. 
A  vast  extent  of  rice  fields,  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  India  and  China,  is 
managed  in  this  way,  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  water  being  regulated  by 
the  age  of  the  rice  plant,  A  great  part  also  of  tlie  rich  sugar  plantations  of 
Demerara,  Esequibo,  &c.,  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  are  in  the  same 
predicament ;  and  another  advantage-  which  these  have  over  the  plantations 
on  the  West^lndia  Islands,  is  the  saving  of  the  labour  of  transport  effected 
by  the  eanals  which  intersect  all  the  fields.  ^  , 

«•  JfvariouM  tuba  and  vessels  communicate  loith  one  another^  Jitnd  admitted 
to  them  will  rise  to  the  same  level  in  all^    (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  84.) 

The  following  sketch  may  represent  a  variety  of  tubes  and  vessels,  fixed 
upon  and  opening  into  the  cistern  or  box  6.  Water  poured  into  any  one 
would  fill  the  box,  and  would  then  rise  to  the  same  level  in  all.  The  dotted 
lines  from  a  to  /,  may  represent  the  surfaces  of  the  fluid  in  the  different 
vessels.  In  the  figure  at  p.  128,  it 
was  seen  why,  in  all  upright  cylin- 
drical vessels,  as  a,  h  and  c,  the  fluid 
rises  to  the  same  level;  and  the  figure 
at  p.  132,  explained  why  shape  of  the 
vessel  cannot  effect  the  level.  Al- 
tbongh  in  the  oblique  vessel  c,  re- 
presented here,  there  is  more  water 
than  in  a,  still  there  is  the  same 
pressore  at  the  bottom  of  both,  be- 
cause c  supports  part  of  the  weight 
of  its  contained  fluid  on  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane. 

If  a  lube  twenty  miles  long,  and  rising  and  descending  among  the  inequali- 
ties of  a  country,  were  filled  with  water,  and  could  have  its  ends  brought 
together  for  comparison,  it  would  exhibit  two  liquid  surfaces  having  precisely 
the  same  level;  and  on  either  end  being  raised,  the  fluid  would  sink  in  it  to 
overflow  from  the  other. 

An  easy  mode  of  determining  a  level  line  at  any  spot  is  to  have  an  open 
lobe,  bent  up  at  its.  ends  a  and  6,  and  nearly 
filled  with  liquid :  by  then  looking  a1on|  the 
two  liquid  surfaces,  or  through  floating  sights 
resting  on  them,  an  observer  looks  in  a  line 
which  is  quite  horizontal  at  the  middle  point  be- 
tween them. 


Fig.  76. 
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If  there  were  two  lakes  oo  adjoining  hills  of  different  heights*  a  pipe  of 
communication  descending  across  the  valley  and  connecting  them,  would 
soon  bring  tliem  to  the  same  level ;  or  if  one  were  much  higher  than  the  other, 
would  empty  that  one  into  the  other. 

A  projector  thought  that  the  vessel  of  his  contrivance,  represented  here, 
was  to  solve  the  renowned  problem  of  the  perpetual  motion.  It  was  goblet- 
shaped,  lessening  gradually  towards  the  bottom  until  it  became  a  tube,  tamed 
upwards  at  c,  and  pointing  with  an  open  extremity  into  the  goblet  again.  He 
reasoned  thus:  A  pint  of  water  in  the  goblet  a  must  more  than  counterbalance 
an  ounce  which  the  tube  b  will  contain,  and  must  there- 
Fig.  77.  fore  be  constantly  pushing  the  ounce  forward  into  the 
vessel  again,  and  keeping  up  a  stream  or  circulation, 
which  will  cease  only  when  the  water  dries  up.  He 
was  confounded  when  a  trial  showed  him  the  same  level 
always  in  a  and  in  b, 

A  glass  tube  inserted  near  the  bottom  of  a  cask  or 
cistern  of  any  sort,  not  air-tight  above,  which  tube  it 
then  bent  upwards,  to  appear  on  the  outside  like  a 
barometer  tube,  shows  by  the  elevation  of  a  fluid  in  it^ 
the  height  of  the  greater  mass  of  fluid  within. 

In  like  manner  a  tube  brought  from  a  river  into  a  neighbouring  cellar  or 
pit,  will  indicate  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  river. 

A  knowledge  of  the  truth,  that  water  in  pipes  will  always  rise  again  to 
the  height  or  level  of  its  source,  has  enabled  men  in  modern  times  to  con- 
struct those  admirable  systems  of  iron  pipes,  which  distribute  water  in  great 
towns.  The  water  brought  to  any  elevated  site,  in  or  near  the  town,  may 
be  delivered  from  a  reservoir  there,  by  the  eflfect  of  gravity  alone,  to  every 
cistern  which  is  under  the  level  of  the  reservoir;  the  result  not  being  aflfected 
by  the  pipes  having  to  rise  over  heights  and  to  descend  into  valleys  many 
times  in  their  course. 

On  the  hill  north  of  London,  on  which  Pentonville  stands,  there  is  such  a 
'  reservoir  to  which  water  is  brought  from  Hertfordshire,  by  a  channel  c»t  for 
the  purpose  upwards  of  thirty  miles  in  len^h,  and  called  the  New  River. 
Another  reservoir  has  lately  been  constructed,  by  the  West  Middlesex  Water 
Company,  at  Primrode  Hill,  higher  than  any  house  in  town.  It  is  filled  by 
operation  of  steam-engines  at  the  Company's  works,  near  Hammersmitht 
five  miles  off.  It  will  supply  water  to  the  summits  of  all  the  houses  con- 
nected with  it,  and  is  exceedingly  useful  in  cases  of  fire. 

Many  persons  have  believed  that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  law, 
that  fluid  in  pipes  rises  to  the  level  of  its  source,  because,  in  all  the  ruins  of 
their  aqueducts,  the  channel  is  a  regular  slope.  Some  of  the  aqueducta,  as 
works  of  magnitude,  are  not  inferior  to  the  great  wall  of  China,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian Pyramids  ;  yet,  at  the  present  day,  a  single  pipe  of  cast-iron  is  made 
to  answer  the  same  purpose,  and  even  more  perfectly.  It  is  now  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  it  was  not  ignorance  of  the  principle,  but  want  of  fit 
material  for  making  the  pipes,  which  cost  our  forefathers  such  enormous 
labour. 

The  supply  and  distribution  of  water  in  a  large  city,  particularly  since  the 
steam-engine  has  been  added  to  the  apparatus,  approach  closely  to  the  per- 
fection of  nature's  own  work  in  the  circulation  of  blood  through  the  animal 
body.  From  the  great  pumps  or  a  high  reservoir,  main  pipes  issue  to  the 
ehicf  divisions  of  the  town  ;  these  then  send  suitable  branches  to  tbestreets^ 
which  branches  again  divide  for  the  lanes  amd  alleys ;  and  at  last  f ubdivide 
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THitil  every  house  has  its  small  leaden  conduit  carrying  its  precious  freight, 
if  required,  even  into  the  separate  apartments,  and  yielding  it  anywhere  to 
the  turnioff  of  a  cock.  A  corresponding  arrangement  of  drains  and  sewers, 
most  careuilly  c>onstructed  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  level,  receives  the  water 
again  when  it  has  answered  its  purposes,  and  sends  it  to  be  purified  in  the 
great  laboratory  of  the  ocean.  And  so  admirably  complete  and  perfect  is 
this  counter-system  of  sloping  channels,  that  a  heavy  shower  may  fall,  and 
after  washing  and  purifying  every  superficial  spot  of  the  city,  and  sweeping 
out  all  the  subterranean  passages,  may,  within  the  space  of  an  hour,  form  part 
of  the  river  passing  by.  It  is  the  recurrence  of  this  almost  miracle,  of  ex- 
tensive, sudden,  and  perfect  purification,  which  makes  modern  London  the 
most  healthy,  while  it  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 

English  citizens  have  now  become  so  habituated  to  the  blessing  of  a  sup* 
ply  of  pure  water,  more  than  sufficient  for  all  their  purposes,  that  it  no  more 
surprises  them  than  the  regularly  returning  light  of  day  or  warmth  of  sum- 
mer. But  a  retrospect  into  past  times  may  still  awaken  them  to  a  sense  of 
their  obligation  to  advancing  art.  How  mnch  of  the  anxiety  and  labour  of 
men  in  former  times  had  relation  to  the  supply  of  this  precious  element ! 
How  often,  formerly,  has  periodical  pestilence  arisen  from  deficiency  of 
water ;  and  how  often  has  fire  devoured  whole  cities,  which  a  timely  supply 
of  water  might  have  saved  !  Kings  have  received  almost  divine  honours  for 
constructing  aqueducts,  to  lead  the  pure  streams  from  the  mountains  into  the 
peopled  towns.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  he  who  has  travelled  on  the  sandy 
plains  of  Asia  or  Africa,  where  a  well  is  more  prized  than  mines  of  gold,  or 
who  has  spent  months  on  ship-board,  where  the  fresh  water  is  often  doled 
ont  with  more  caution  than  the  most  precious  product  of  the  still,  or  who, 
in  reading  history,  has  vividly  sympathized  with  the  victims  of  siege  or  ship- 
wreck, spreading  out  their  garments  to  catch  the  rain  from  heaven,  and  then, 
with  mad  eagerness,  sucking  the  delicious  moisture — it  is  he  who  can  ap- 
preciate fully  the  blessing  of  that  abundant  supply  which  most  of  us  now  so 
thoughtlessly  enjoy.  The  author  of  this  work  will  long  remember  the 
intense  momentary  regret  with  which,  on  once  approaching  a  beautiful  land 
after  months  spent  at  sea,  he  saw  a  stream  of  fresh  water  gliding  over  a  rock 
into  the  salt  waves— it  appeared  to  him  as  if  a  most  precious  essence,  by 
some  accident,  were  pouring  out  to  waste. 

The  subject  o{  fluid  level  leads  to  the  consideration  of  springs  or  wells,  and 
of  the  operation  of  boring  for  water. 

The  water  which  falls  from  the  clouds,  and  which  must  all  ultimately 
return  to  the  sea,  may  find  its  way  to  the  rivers,  either  by  mnning  directly 
along  the  surface  of  soils  which  refuse  it  admittance;  or  by  first  sinking  into 
porous  earth,  and  again  oozing  out  at  lower  situations  in  the  form  of  springs. 
If  a  spring  be  as  low  as  the  bottom  of  the  porous  earth  from  which  it  issues, 
that  is  to  say,  as  low  as  the  surface  of  the  impermeable  clay  or  rock  on 
which  at  some  depth  all  such  earth  rests,  it  may  drain  the  whole;  but  if  not, 
the  water  will  stand  at  a  certain  level  among  the  earth  as  it  would  among 
ballets  in  a  water-ti^ht  vessel.  If  a  hole  or  pit  be  then  dug  in  such  earth, 
reaching  below  the  level  of  the  water  lying  in  it,  the  pit  will  soon  be  filled 
with  water  up  to  the  level,  and  will  be  called  a  well.  In  many  places  this 
water-level  is  very  far  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  in  some  places, 
by  reason  of  the  water  having  an  easy  drainage  towards  the  sea,  or  of  the 
superficial  soil  being  altogether  impermeable  to  it,  there  is  none  to  be  found 
within  an  accessible  depth. 
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A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  subject  occurred  a  few  years  VLgo^  in  Kentt 
on  the  occasion  of  cutting  between  Rochester  and  Gravesend  the  canal  caUed 
the  Thames  and  Medway  Canal.  This  canal  consists  of  but  one  cut  or 
level,  seven  miles  long,  of  which  two  are  in  a  tunnel  through  the  hill — which 
level  is  that  of  high  water  in  the  connected  rivers;  the  intention  having 
been  to  let  the  canal  be  filled  always  from  the  rivers  at  high  water :— -but  as 
the  level  of  the  subterranean  water  in  the  surrounding  land,  and  therefore  of 
all  the.  inhabitants'  wells  there,  is,  as  might  be  anticipated,  half-way  between 
the  levels  of  high  and  low  tides,  the  salt  water  from  the  rivers  was  no 
sooner  admitted  to  the  canal,  than  it  spread  into  the  land  on  either  side, 
where  the  resisting  internal  water-level  was  lower,  and  destroyed  all  the 
wells.  If  the  canal  had  been  dug  a  few  feet  lower,  the  mischief  would  not 
have  occurred,  and  the  company  would  have  escaped  paying  the  heavy 
damages,  which  rendered  their  undertaking  a  very  ungainful  speculation. 

All  the  wells  and  springs  in  the  world  are  merely  the  rain  water  which  has 
sunk  into  the  earth,  appearing  again,  and  gradually  escaping  at  lower  places: 
nature  thus  admirably  making  the  bowels  of  the  earth  an  ever-stored  reservoir 
of  the  substance  most  indbpensable  to  the  comfort  and  existence  of  man,  and 
of  all  living  creatures.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  high  cultivation  or 
agricultural  improvement  of  a  country  has  a  great  efibct  on  the  quantity  of 
spring-water  in  it.  While  the  face  of  a  country  is  rough,  the  rain-water 
remains  long  among  its  inequalities,  slowly  sinking  into  the  earth  to  feed  the 
springs,  or  slowly  running  away  from  the  surface  as  from  bogs  and  marshes 
towards  the  rivers.  The  rivers  hence  have  a  comparatively  uniform  and 
regular  supply,  even  when  rain  has  not  fallen  for  a  long  time :— -but  in  a  well- 
drained  country,  the  rain,  by  a  thousand  prepared  channels,  finds  its  way  to 
the  brooks  and  rivers  almost  immediately,  producing  often  dangerous  floods 
or  inundations  of  the  neighbouring  low  grounds.  A  friend  of  the  author  had 
a  waterfall  and  mill  in  Surrey,  which  he  formerly  let  for  a  rent  of  JB  1,200  a 
year;  but  after  agricultural  improvements  in  the  district  from  which  the  water 
came,  Uie  supply  of  water  was  generally  either  superabundant  or  deficient, 
and  the  value  of  the  mill  was  reduced  to  one-half. 

The  surface  of  our  globe  is  formed  of  different  strata  or  layers,  as  of  clay, 
chalk,  sand,  gravel,  &c.  &c.,  which  appear  all  to  have  been  at  former  periods 
horizontal,  formed  under  water,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  thrown  up,  by 
some  convulsion  or  convulsions  of  nature,  into  every  variety  of  position.  In 
particular  situations,  the  upper  surface  is  now  concave  or  basin-shaped,  the 
diflerent  strata  or  layers,  when  water-tight,  being  like  cups  or  basins  placed 
one  within  another;  and  as  water  poured  in,  to  fill  the  space  between  two 
basins  so  placed,  would  spring  out  to  the  height  of  its  upper  or  level  surface* 
through  any  hole  made  in  the  side  of  either,  so  on  boring  for  water,  through 
an  innermost  or  superior  water-tight  stratum  or  basin  of  earth,  the  water  often 
springs  out  and  rises  far  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  London  stands  in 
a  hollow  of  which  the  first-met  layer  is  a  basin  of  clay,  placed  over  chalk, 
and  on  boring  through  the  clay  (sometimes  of  three  hundred  feet  thickness,) 
the  water  issues,  and  in  many  places  will  form  a  jet  considerably  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  showing  that  there  is  a  higher  source  or  level  some- 
where— as  among  the  hills  of  Surrey,  or  those  north  of  London. 

When  fluids  of  different  kinds  and  of  diflerent  weights  under  the  same  bulk, 
are  made  to  oppose,  or  to  balance  each  other  in  communicating  vessels — as 
water,  for  instance,  in  one  leg  of  the  bent  tube  b  d  c^  and  oil  in  the  other — 
the  surfaces  will  not  at  all  rest  or  settle  at  the  same  height  or  level,  but  that 
of  the  lighter  fluid  will  be  just  as  much  higher  than  that  of  the  other  as  it  is 
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m,^ 


lighter.     Thua  a  column  of  oil  niu^t  be  of  a 

length  as  ^  0,  to  balance  a  column  of  water  Fig.  78. 

dw:  and  alcohol,  because  lighter  than  oil,        . 

to  balance  the  same  water,  would  have  to  •«    •«  '  '^ 

fftand  higher  still,  as  at  a;  while  mercury, 

because  thirteen  times  weightier  than  water, 

would  stand  only  about  m.     The  shape,  size  f}^        •"" "/iT 

or  position  of  the  vessels  in  which  the  oppos- 
ing fluids  might  stand,  would  have  no  in* 
fluenee  on  the  relative  heights  of  the  surfaces; 
for  if  we  suppose  a  larger  vessel,  such  as  is 
repre^nted  here  by  the  dotted  lines  between 
the  letters  e/m,  to  be  substituted  for  the  leg 
cd  o(  the  tube,  the  various  fluids  to  balance 
the  water  in  b  df,  would  have  to  stand  just  as 
high  in  it  as  in  the  smaller  tube. 

'yc     ;'^ 
•••^  boity  immersed  in  a  fluids  displaces  exactly  its  own  bulk  of  it^  which 
quantity  having  been  just  supported  by  the  fluid  around^  the  body  is  held 
up  toith  force  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced^  and  must 
smk  or  swim  according  as  its  oum  weight  is  greater  or  less  than  this, 

A  bladder  full  of  air,  and  maintaining  the  bulk  of  a  pound  of  water,  requires 
a  force  of  one  pound  (except  a  few  grains,  the  weight  of  the  air),  to  plunge 
it  under  water.  The  same  bulk  of  gold  is  held  up  in  water  with  exactly  the 
same  force ;  so  that,  if  previously  balanced  at  the  end  of  a  weighing  beam,  k 
appears  on  immersion  to  have  lost  one  pound  of  its  weight 

And  a  piece  of  wood,  ivory  or  any  other  substance,  having  exactly  thesasie 
bulk,  is  opposed  on  entering  the  fluid  by  the  same  resistance. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obrious,  for  the  immersed  body  takes  the  place  of  water 
which  weighed  one  pound  and  yet  was  supported,  and  whose  pressure  was 
necessary  for  the  equilibrium  of  the  rest.  In  a  vessel  of  water  representsd 
here  by  the  figitre  a  b,  let  us  attend  to  any  por- 
tion of  the  water,  a  single  column  of  particles  for 
instance,  represented  by  the  line  ed:  we  know 
that  each  column  is  steadily  supported  in  its 
place,  becanse  the  particle  of  the  liquid  immedi- 
ately nnder  it  is  tending  upwards  to  escape  from 
the  surrounding  pressures,  with  force  exactly 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column ;  and  what  is 
tme  of  a  column  of  single  particles,  is  true  of  any 

other  portion,  such  as  the  larger  column  represented  by  the  figure/ A  g.  If 
such  portion  weighed  exactly  a  pound,  the  surface  under  it  would  be  tending 
upward  with  the  force  of  a  pound;  and  if  the  portion,  without  changing  its 
balk  or  form,  were  to  become  ice,  it  would  still  be  exactly  supported  by  the 
surface  below  pressing  upwards  with  force  of  a  pound ;  and  farther,  if  a  simi« 
lar  column  of  wood,  or  stone,  or  metal,  were  there,  the  surrounding  pressures 
would  stilt  be  the  same.  Again,  if  we  suppose  only  half  the  column  to  be 
•elidified,  the  portion  h  g  for  instance,  it  would  still  be  pressed  upwards  with 
a  force  of  one  pound  at  g;  but  its  own  weight  of  half  a  pound,  and  the  weight 
of  the  half  pound  of  water  above  it,  would  produce  an  exact  balance  and  main* 
tan  rest. 
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Fig.  70. 
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It  is  yery  important  to  have  clear  notions  on  tliis  subject;  ai|d  as  different 
minds  apprehend  such  matters  with  different  degrees  of  facility,  and  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  we  shall  state  the  same  general  truth  in  other  words. 

Let  us  consider  a  mass  of  fluid  as  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  extremely 
minute  columns  of  single  particles  standing  side  by  side,  where  every  particle 
supports  those  above  it  by  the  tendency  upwards  which  it  acquires  through 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  surrounding  it.  Now  if  we  suppose  the  particles  of 
a  portion  of  a  fluid  mass,  of  any  shape,  to  stick  together,  or  to  become  ice 
without  change  of  bulk  or  weight,  that  portion  when  solid  would  still  be 
between  the  same  forces  as  when  fluid,  and  therefore  would  be  equally  sup- 
ported, and  would  remain  at  rest.  And  if  gold,  or  silver,  or  glass,  or  wood, 
naving  the  same  btilk,  were  substituted  for  the  supposed  ice,  stch  new*  sub- 
stance would  still  be  sustained  with  the  same  force;  so  that  a  substance  of 
exactly  the  same  weight  as  the  ice  or  water  displaced,  would  have  no  ten- 
dency either  to  rise  or  to  fall  more  than  the  water  itself  had;  but  a  substance 
heavier  would  sink,  and  one  lighter  would  swim,  and  in  either  case  with 
force  exactly  proportioned  to  the  difierence  between  its  weight  and  that  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

Few  persons,  in  now  reading  the  statement  of  this  truth — in  appearance 
so  simple  and  obvious — would  imagine  that  it  had  remained  so  long  unknown, 
and  that  the  discovery  of  it  may  be  accounted  one  of  the  most  important 
which  human  sagacity  ever  made, — ^but  such  is  the  case.  We  owe  the  dis- 
eovery  to  one  of  the  master-minds  of  antiquity — that  of  Archimedes.  He 
caught  the  idea  one  day  while  his  limbs  were  resting  on  the  liquid  support  of 
a  bath:  and  as  his  god-like  intellect  darted  into  futurity,  and  perceived  many 
of  the  important  uses  to  which  the  knowledge  was  applicable,  he  is  said  to 
have  become  so  moved  with  admiration  and  delight,  that  he  leapt  from  the 
water,  and  unconscious  of  his  nakedness,  pursued  his  way  homewarda,  call- 
ing out  '*fv^xa,  tt^ffsa,"  I  have  found  it.  He  was  thinking  chiefly  of  the 
ready  means,  thus  obtained,  of  ascertaining  in  all  cases  what  has  since  been 
called  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  vi2r.,  tlie  comparative  weights  of  equal 
bulks  of  difl*erent  substances ;  as  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  or  iron,  com- 
pared with  water;  and  in  the  case  of  mixtures,  as  of  gold  with  silver  for 
instance,  of  declaring  at  once  the  proportion  present  of  each — important 
problems,  which,  until  then,  could  not  be  correctly  solved. 

The  hydrostatic  law  now  explained,  has  since  led  to  great  advances  in 
various  arts.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  chief  foundation  of  chemistry,  for  by 
it  the  chemist  distinguishes  one  substance  from  another,  distinguishes  a  pure 
from  an  impure  substance,  and  discovers  the  nature  of  many  mixtures  or 
compounds.  The  merchant  often  judges  by  it  of  the  worth  of  his  merchan- 
dize. In  any  case  it  enables  an  inquirer  to  ascertain  at  once  the  exact  size 
or  solid  bulk  of  a  mass,  however  irregular — even  of  a  bundle  of  twigs.  It 
has  become  the  cause  of  improvements  in  navigation,  in  marine  architecture, 
and  in  many  other  arts. 

We  shall  now  discuss  more  particularly  the  subject  of  comparative  toeightM 
or  specific  gravity* 

**  The  force  with  which  a  body  is  held  up  in  a  fluids  being  the  exact  weight 
of  its  bulk  of  that  fluids  by  ascertaining  this  force  and  comparing  it  with 
the  weight  of  the  body  itself,  the  comparative  weights  or  spEciric  qrayi- 
TIES  are  found J^    (Kead  the  Analysis,  p.  126.) 

If  any  body,  c,  a  mass  of  gold  for  instance,  be  suspended  by  a  thread  or 
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Fig.  80. 


hair  from  the  bottom  of  one  scale  b 
of  a  weighing-beam,  and  be  balanced 
by  weights  put  into  the  other  scale  a, 
and  if  a  vessel  of  water  be  then  lifted 
under  it  so  that  the  water  shall  sur- 
round it,  the  body  is  pushed  up  or 
supported  by  the  water  with  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  which 
it  displaces;  the  weights,  therefore, 
then  required  in  the  scale  b  to  restore 
the  balance,  show  truly  the  exact 
weight  of  th'e  water  displaced ;  or  of 
waier  equal  in  bulk  to  the  body ;  and 
the  weights  in  the  two  opposite  scales 
show  the  comparative  weights  of  the 
body  aifd  of  its  bulk  of  water.  In  the 
supposed  case,  whatever  weight  the 
gold  had  in  the  air,  it  would  seem  to  lose,  when  the  water  surrounded  it, 
about  a  nineteenth  part  of  such  weight;  that  is,  the  water  would  support  it 
with  this  force ;  and  gold  would  thus  be  proved  to  be  about  nineteen  times  as 
heavy  as  water. 

In  making  a  table  of  specific  gravities,  it  was  necessary  to  select  a  common 
standard  with  which  all  other  substances  should  be  compared,  and  this  has 
been  done  in  choosing  water ;  the  reason  of  preference  being,  that  water  can 
be  so  easily  procured  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  therefore  of  uniformity,  in  all 
situations.  When  we  say,  therefore,  that  gold  is  of  the  specific  gravity  19, 
and  copper  9,  and  cork  |,  we  mean  that  these  substances  are  just  so  much 
heavier  or  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  pure  water  in  its  densest  state,  viz,,  at 
the  temperature  of  40  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

As  the  substances  in  nature  differ  as  to  form  and  other  qualities,  corre- 
sponding differences  have  to  be  made  in  the  manner  of  ascertaining  their 
specific  gravities;  the  following  cases  are  the  most  important. 

Sofid  bodies  insoluble  in  water  and  heavier  than  it — as  the  metals,  &c., 
are  merely  suspended  by  a  thread  or  hair,  having  nearly  the  specific  gravity 
of  water,  to  one  scale  of  the  hydrostatic  balance  (simply  a  good  weighing- 
beam  with  a  water-vessel  below  one  of  the  scales ;)  and  the  body  being  first 
balanced  or  weighed  in  the  air,  and  then  in  water,  as  already  described,  the 
weight  and  the  loss,  represented,  if  the  operator  chooses,  by  the  weights  in 
the  opposite  scales,  are  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  the  two  substances ; 
and  by  finding,  through  the  arithmetical  operation  of  division,  how  often  the 
weight  of  the  water  is  contained  in  the  weight  of  the  solid,  we  find  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solid,  or  how  much  it  is  weij^htier  than  its  bulk  of  water. — It 
is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  putting  weights  into  the  scale  b,  or 
taking  them  out  of  the  scale  a,  are  equivalent  operations.  We  shall  explain 
afterwards,  that  for  very  delicate  purposes,  bodies  must  be  weighed  first  in  a 
vacuum,  instead  of  in  air,  or  a  suitable  allowance  must  be  made ;  for  air  itself 
supports  a  little  any  body  immersed  in  it. 

SoKds  lighter  than  water,  as  cork,  are  weighed  in  it  by  attaching  to 
them  a  mass  of  metal  or  glass  heavy  enough  to  sink  them,  and  already  ba- 
lanced in  water  for  the  purpose ;  or  by  making  the  line  which  connects  them 
with  the  weighing  beams  pass  under  a  smalt  pulley  fixed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  so  that  the  rising  of  the  end  of  the  beam  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached shall  draw  them  down. 
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.  /  •/?  solid  soluble  in  water ^  as  a  crystal  of  any  salt«  may  be  protected 
during  the  operation  of  weighing  in  water,  by  previously  dipping  it  iu  melted 
wax,  so  as  to  leave  a  thin  covering  on  it;  or  it  may  be  weighed  in  some 
liquid  which  does  not  dissolve  it,  allowance  being  afterwards  made  for  the 
difference  between  the  weight  of  such  liquid  and  of  water. 

Powders  insoluble  in  water^  such  as  gold  dust,  are  weighed  in  a  glass 
cup  which  has  previously  been  balanced  in  w^ter  for  the  purpose. 
Powders  soluble  in  water,  must  be  weighed  in  some  other  liquid. 
Mr.  Leslie,  the  highly  endowed  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  suggested  a  novel  and  ingenious  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  specific  gravities  of  pulverized  or  porous  bodies ;  but  as 
it  can  be  understood  only  b^  persons  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  o(  pneu- 
malics,  the  consideration  of  it  must  come  under  that  head. 

Other  liquids  may  be  compared  with  water  in  several  ways.  1st  If  a 
phial  be  made  to  hold  exacdy  one  thousand  grains  of  distilled  water,  at 
the  temperature  of  40**,  the  weight  of  the  same  measure  of  any  other  liquid 
is  found,  by  simply  filling  the  phial,  and  weighing  it.  Of  sulphuric  acid, 
for  instance,  such  a  phial  will  contain  nearly  nineteen  hundred  grains,  while 
of  alcohol  it  will  receive  only  al>out  eight  hundred.  2d.  A  bulb  of  glass, 
which  loses  one  thousand  grains  when  weighed  in  water,  (which  thousand 
grains  is  therefore  the  weight  of  its  bulk  in  water,)  may  be  weighed  in  other 
liquids,  and  the  difference  of  loss  marks  the  specific  gravity,  as  in  the  last 
ease«  The  bulb  for  this  purpose  may  be  of  any  size,  but  one  which  loses 
in  water  exactly  one  thousand  grains,  is  preferable,  from  the  simplicity  there- 
by given  to  the  calculations : — This  remark  applies  also  to  the  phial  last 
mentioned.  3d.  A  contrivance  which  renders  the  beam  and  scales  altogether 
onnecessary,  is  a  hollow  floating  bulb  of  glass  or  metal  a,  with  a  slender  stalk 
risinff  from  it  to  support  the  little  scale  or  dish  6,  and  with  another  stalk  de- 
scending to  carry  the  weight  or  weights  at  c,  which  serve  as  ballast  to  it.  The 
whole  is  so  adjusted  that  when  displacing  one  thousand  trains,  or  other  known 
-^tiantity  of  pure  water,  it  shall  float  with  a  certain  mark  upon  the  upper  stalk 
just  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  By  then  immersing  it  in 
Fig.  81.  other  liquids  and  finding  how  much  weight  must  be  added 

to,  or  taken  from  it  above  or  below,  to  make  it  float  in 
them  at  the  same  elevation,  the  comparative  weights  of 
these  other  liquids  and  of  water  are  found: — or  the  differ- 
ence of  weight  which  makes  it  float  at  different  elevations 
in  water,  having  been  previously  ascertained,  it  will  only 
be  necessary,  in  any  other  case,  to  note  exactly  its  eleva- 
tion :  an  inch  of  the  slender  stalk  may  be  equivalent  to  a 
difference  of  ten  grains.  This  instrument  is  called  an 
hydrometer.  There  are  generally  printed  tables  and  di- 
rections accompanying  all  forms  of  it,  telling  the  exact 
import  of  the  several  indications,  and  the  allowances  to 
be  made  for  temperature,  &.o.  It  may  be  used  for  weigh- 
ing solids  as  well  as  liquids,  for  if  any  mass  be  put  into  the  saucer  6,  weights 
exactly  equal  to  the  mass  must  be  taken  out  of  the  saucer  6,  or  from  below 
at  c,  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of  »the  instrument.  The  mass  may  be  after- 
wards placed  at  c,  and  weighed  in  water.  4th.  The  shortest  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  specific  gravities  of  liquids,  is  to  have  a  set  or  series  of  small 
glass  bubbles  of  different  specific  gravities,  so  that  when  they  are  throwrn 
into  any  liquid,  those  heavier  tlian  it  will  sink,  and  those  lighter  will  swim, 
while  that  one  which  marks  its  specific  gravity  will  remain  merely  suspended. 
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The  babbies  must,  of  course,  be  numbered,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  each  be 
previously  known* 

A  common  use  of  hydrometers  is  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  distilled 
spirits  brought  to  market,  as  of  rum,  brandy,  gin,  &^,  All  these  consist  of 
alcohol  more  or  less  diluted  with  water;  and  duty  or  tax  is  levied  u|>on  them 
in  proportion  to  their  strength,  or  the  quantity  of  alcohol  which  they  contain. 
A  delicate  hydrometer  discovers  this  at  once. 

A  shop-keeper  in  China  sold  to  the  purser  of  a  ship,  a  quantity  of  dis- 
tilled spirit  according  to  a  sample  shown ;  but  not  standing  in  awe  of  cott- 
science,  he  afterwards,  in  the  privacy  of  his  store-house,  added  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  to  each  cask. 

The  spirit  having  been  delivered  on  board,  and  tried  by  the  hydrometer, 
was  discovered  to  be  wanting  in  strength.  When  the  vender  was  charged 
with  the  intended  fraud,  he  at  iirst  denied  it,  for  he  knew  of  no  human 
means  which  could  have  made  the  discovery ;  but  on  the  eiact  quantity  of 
water  which  had  been  mixed  being  specified,  a  superstitious  dread  seized 
him,  and,  having  confessed  his  roguery,  he  made  ample  amends.  On  the 
instrument  of  his  detection  being  afterwards  shown  to  him,  he  offered  any 
price,  for  what  he  foresaw  might  be  turned  to  great  account  in  his  trade. 

The  specific  gravity  of  aeriform  substances  is  ascertained  by  means  of 
a  glass  flask  of  known  size,  furnished  with  a  stop  cock.  It  is  first  weighed 
when  emptied  by  the  air-pump,  and  afterwards  when  filled  successively 
with  water  and  with  diflerent  airs  or  gases.  Conoparison  of  the  weights 
gives  the  specific  gravities,  as  already  described. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  round  numbers,  the  comparative  weights 
or  specific  gravities  of  some  common  substances.  Water  is  the  standard 
kept  in  view,  and  any  equal  bulk  of  another  substance  is  heavier  or  lighter 
than  water,  according  to  the  numbers  severally  attached  to  them. 


Platinum 

.    221 

Common  Salt    . 

.       2 

Gold 

.     m 

Bnck     .... 

2 

Mercury 

.  m 

Alcohol 

A 

C/opper      ... 

Si 

Mihtt  .        . 

1 

Steel  and  Iron 

.       8 

Cork 

.     + 

Diamond    •         • 

H 

Atmospheric  Air    • 

Ih 

Glass     . 

.       8 

Hydrogen  Gas   . 

•    TTTnnr 

Common  stones  • 

21 

Complete  tables  are  found  in  systems  of  Dictionaries  of  Chemistry. 

A  cubic  foot  of  water  happens  to  weigh  very  nearly  one  thousand  ounces 
avoirdupois,  or  62}  pounds.  Hence,  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  figures  de- 
noting the  specific  gravities  tell  how  many  times  a  thousand  ounces  of  the 
different  substances  a  cubic  foot  contains.  Of  gold,  for  instance,  a  cubic 
foot  contains  more  than  nineteen  thousand  ounces,  being  worth  in  money 
abont  J§63,000  sterling.  A  cubic  foot  of  common  air  contains  only  a  little 
more  than  one  ounce;  and  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  lightest  of  ponderable 
things,  a  cubic  foot  contains  less  than  a  drachm. 

The  following  facts  also  are  illustrations  of  the  truth,  that  a  body  immersed 
in  a  fluid  is  held  up,  or  has  its  entrance  resisted,  with  force  equal  to  the 
.  weight  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  which  it  displaces. 

A  stone  which  on  land  requires  the  strength  of  two  men  to  lift  it,  may  be 
lifted  and  carried  in  water  by  one  man.    There  are  cases,  therefore,  where 
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the  support  of  water  thus  rendered  useful  is  equivalent  to  the  assistance  of  an 
additional  hand.     A  boy  will  ofti^n  wonder  why  he  can  lift  a  certain  stone  to    - 
the  surface  of  water,  but  no  farther. 

The  invention  of  the  diving-bell  in  modern  times,  having  enabled  men,  in 
the  building  of  piers,  bridges,  &;c.,  to  work  under  water  almost  as  freely  as 
above,  many  have  experience  of  this  influence  of  water:  but  workmen  are 
generally  surprised  at  first,  to  find  that  below,  they  can  move  much  larger 
and  heavier  stones  than  they  can  in  the  air.  Some  had  supposed  the  fact 
accounted  for  by  saying  that  the  denser  air  of  the  diving-bell  when  received 
into  the  lungs  gave  greater  strength.  In  recovering  property  from  a  sunken 
ship  by  the  diving-bell,  every  thing  is  found  to  be  lighter  in  the  proportion 
now  stated. 

This  law  explains  also  why  stones,  gravel,  sand  and  mud,  are  so  easily 
.  moved  by  waves  and  currents.     Many  people  expressed  astonishment,  in 
March  18*25,  to  learn  that  at  the  Plymouth  Breakwater,  the  storm  had  dis- 
placed blocks  of  stone,  of  many  tons  weight;  but  we  now  see  that  the  moving 
water  had  only  to  overcome  about  half  the  weight  of  the  stone. 

When  a  person  lies  in  a  bath,  the  limbs  are  so  nearly  supported  by  the 
water  as  to  require  scarcely  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  "individual.  When 
this  softest  of  all  beds  has  been  indulged  in  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  the 
person,  on  first  lifting  a  limb  out  of  the  water,  feels  surprise  at  its  great  appa- 
rent weight.  The  workers  about  diving-bells  always  experience  the  sensa- 
tion now  spoken  of,  on  returning  to  the  air. 

The  bodies  of  most  fishes  are  nearly  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  and» 
therefore,  if  lying  in  it  without  making  exertion,  they  neither  sink  nor  rise 
very  quickly.  When  this  subject  was  less  understood,  many  persons  be- 
lieved that  fishes  had  no  weight  in  water;  and  it  is  related  as  a  joke  at  the 
expense  of  philosophers,  that  a  king  having  once  proposed  to  his  men  of  sci- 
ence, to  explain  this  extraordinary  fact,  many  profound  disquisitions  came 
forth,  but  not  one  of  the  competitors  thought  of  trying  what  really  was  the 
fact  It  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  science  in  those  days  to  make  an  experi- 
ment. At  last  a  simple  man  balanced  a  vessel  of  water  in  scales,  and  on 
putting  a  fish  into  the  water,  showed  its  scale  preponderating  just  as  much 
as  if  the  fish  had  been  weighed  alone. 

In  the  sense  now  explained,  water  is  said  to  have  no  weight  in  water.  The 
least  force  will  raise  a  bucket  of  water  from  the  bottom  of  a  well  to  the  surface; 
but  if  the  bucket  be  lifted  at  all  farther,  its  weight  is  felt  just  in  proportion  to 
the  part  of  it  which  is  above  the  surface. 

"d^  body  lighter  than  its  hulk  of  water  will  floaty  and  with  force  propor- 
tioned  to  the  difftrencey     (Read  the  Analysis,  p.  126.) 

The  reason  of  this  is  clear.     If  any  body,  the  cylinder  «  ft  c  rf  for  instance, 

be  partially  immersed  in  water,  we  know  that  the 

Fig.  82.  upward  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  bottom  c  d^  is 

_         ^  exactly  what  served  to  support  the  water  displaced 

Hby  the  body,  mz.,  water  of  the  bulk,  ef  c  d.  The 
'^ body,  therefore,  that  it  may  remain  out  as  far  an 
d  here  represented,  must  have  exactly  the  weiirht  of 

the  water  which  the  immersed  part  of  it  displaces  ; 
and  if  it  be  lighter  than  this,  it  will  rise  farther;  if 
heavier,  it  will  sink  farther  until  the  exact  halance 
be  produced. 
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Hence  of  any  body  which  floats  in  water,  a  poand  weight  displaces  jast  a 
pound  of  water,  whether  the  body  be  very  light  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  as 
eork,  or  heavier,  as  a  piece  of  dense  wood.  This  is  experimentally  shown 
by  potting  such  bodies  to  float  in  a  vessel  originally  full  of  water.  The  water 
displaced  by  each  must  run  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  may  be  caught 
and  measured. 

Hence  a  porcelain  basin  weighing  four  ounces  will  sink  in  water  only  as 
^  as  a  similar  wooden  basin  or  bowl  of  the  same  weight;  and  the  weight  of 
either  basin  may  be  in  the  substance  of  which  it  is  formed,  or  in  any  thing 
else  put  into  it  as  a  load. 

Hence  a  boat  made  of  iron  floats  just  as  high  out  of  water  as  a  boat  of  simi- 
lar form  and  size  made  of  wood,  provided  the  iron  be  proportionately  thinner 
than  the  wood,  and  therefore  not  heavier  on  the  whole.  An  empty  metallic 
pot  or  kettle  is  often  seen  floating  with  a  great  pan  of  it  above  the  surface  of 
the  water. — Prejudice  for  a  long  time  prevented  iron  boats  from  being  used, 
although,  for  various  purposes,  they  are  superior  to  others ;  and  there  are  still 
people  who  would  fear  to  go  on  board  of  a  ship  built  of  the  strong  and  singu- 
Urly  durable  Indian  teak,  because  it  is  heavier  than  water,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  log,  therefore  sinks  in  water.  Many  fine  ships  of  the  line,  however,  and 
East-Indiamen  of  fifteen  hundred  tons  or  more,  are  now  built  of  teak. 

Hence  a  ship  carrying  a  thousand  tons  weight  will  draw  just  as  much  water, 
or  float  to  the  same  depth,  whether  her  cargo  be  of  cotton  or  of  lead : — and 
the  exact  weight  of  any  ship  and  her  cargo  may  be  determined  by  finding  how 
much  water  she  displaces.  In  canal  boats,  which  are  generally  of  a  simple 
fi>rm,  this  truth  afifords  a  ready  rule  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  their  load. 

The  human  body,  in  an  ordinary  healthy  state  with  the  chest  full  of  air,  is 
lighter  than  water. 

If  this  truth  were  generally  and  familiarly  understood,  it  would  lead  to  the 
saving  of  more  lives,  in  cases  of  shipwreck  and  in  other  accidents,  than  aU 
the  mechanical  life-preservers  which  man's  ingenuity  will  ever  contrive. 

The  human  body  with  the  chest  full  of  air  naturally  floats  with  a  bulk  of 
about  half  the  head  above  the  water, — ^having  then  no  more  tendency  to  sink 
than  a  log  of  fir.  That  a  person  in  water,  therefore,  may  live  and  breathe  it 
is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  face  uppermost.  The  reason  that  in  ordinary 
accidents  so  many  people  are  drowned  who  might  easily  be  saved,  are  chiefly 
the  following : — 

1st  They  believe  that  the  body  is  heavier  than  water,  and  therefore  that 
cootinoed  exertion  is  necessary  to  keep  it  from  sinking ;  and  hence,  iniitead 
of  lying  quietly  on  the  back,  with  the  face  upwards,  and  with  the  face  only 
out  of  Jie  water,  they  generally  assume  the  position  of  a  swimmer,  in  which 
the  (ace  is  downwards,  and  the  whole  head  has  tu  be  kept  out  of  the  water 
to  allow  of  breathinflf.  Now,  as  a  man  cannot  retain  this  position  but  by 
continued  exertion,  he  is  soon  exhausted,  even  if  a  swimmer,  and  if  he  is 
not,  the  unskilful  attempt  will  scarcely  secure  for  him  even  a  few  respira- 
tions. The  body  raised  for  a  moment  by  exertion  above  the  natural  level, 
stoks  as  far  below  it  when  the  exertion  ceases  ;  and  the  phmge,  by  appearing 
the  commencement  of  a  permanent  sinking  terrifies  the  unpractised  indivi- 
dual,  and  renders  him  an  easier  victim  to  his  fate.— To  convince  a  person 
learning  to  swim  of  the  natural  buoyancy  of  his  body,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
throw  an  egg  into  water  about  five  feet  deep,  and  then  desire  him  to  bring  it 
«p  again.  He  discovers  that  instead  of  his  body  with  the  chest  full  of  air 
11 
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nataralljr  stoking  towards  the  egg,  he  has  \o  force  his  way  downwardfl,  mnd 
is  lifted  again  by  the  water  as  soon  as  he  ceases  his  effort. 

2d.  They  fear  that  water  entering  by  the  ears  may  drown,  as  if  ,it  entered 
by  the  nose  or  mouth,  and  they  make  a  wasteful  exertion  of  strength  to  pre- 
vent it ;  the  truth  being,  however,  that  it  can  only  fill  the  outer  ear,  as  hx 
as  the  membrane  of  the  drum,  where  its  presence  is  of  no  consequence. 
£?ery  diter  and  swimmer  has  his  ears  thus  filled  with  water,  and  cares  nou 

dd.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  the  water,  and  in  danger  of  being  drowned, 
generally  attempt  in  their  struggle  to  keep  their  hands  above  the  suHaoe^ 
from  feeling  as  if  their  hands  were  imprisoned  and  useless  while  below  ;  but 
this  act  is  most  hurtful,  because  any  part  of  the  body  held  out  of  the  water, 
in  addition  to  the  face  which  must  he  out,  requires  an  ^ort  to  support  it, 
which  the  individual  is  supposed  at  the  time  ill  able  to  afford. 

4th.  They  do  not  reflect,  that  when  fl  log  of  wood  or  a  human  body  is 
floating  upright,  with  a  small  portion  above  the  surface,  in  rough  wafer,  as  aS 
sea,  every  wave  in  passing  must  cover  it  completely  for  a  little  time,  but  will 
again  leave  its  top  projecting  in  the  intervaL  The  practised  swimmer  chooses 
this  interval  for  breathing. 

5th.  They  do  not  think  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the  chest  as  full  of 
air  as  possible ;  the  doing  which  has  nearly  the  same  effect  as  trying  a  blad- 
der of  aur  to  the  neck,  and  without  other  effort,  will  cause  nearly  the  whole 
head  to  remain  above  the  water.  If  tlie  chest  be  once  emptied,  while  firom 
the  face  being  under  water  the  person  cannot  inhale  again,  the  body  remains 
specific^ly  heavier  than  water,  and  will  sink. 

When  a  man  dives  far,  the  pressure  of  deep  water  compresses,  or  diaii- 
nishes  the  bulk  of  the  air  in  his  chest,  so  that,  without  losing  any  of  that  air, 
he  yet  becomes  really  heavier  than  water,  and  would  not  again  rise,  but  for 
the  exertion  of  swimming.  The  author  of  this  work  once  saw  a  sailor  (a 
fine-bodied  West  India  negro)  (all  into  the  calm  sea  from  a  yard-arm  eightj 
feet  high.  The  velocity  on  his  reaching  the  water  was  so  great,  that  he  shot 
deep  into  it,  and,  of  course,  his  chest  was  compressed  as  now  explained : 
probably  also  the  shock  stunned  him,  for  although  he  was  an  exceileiil 
swimmer,  be  only  moved  his  arms  feebly  once  or  twice,  and  was  then  seen 
gradually  sinking  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  until  he  appeared  only  wb  a 
41aok  and  distant  speck,  descending  towards  the  unknown  regions  of  die 
ibyss. 

Every  parson  needs  not  learn  to  swim ;  but  every  one  who  makes  voyages 
should  have  practised  the  easy  lesson  of  resting  in  the  water  with  the  faee 
out  The  head,  from  the  large  quantity  of  bone  in  it,  is  a  heavy  part  of  the 
body,  yet,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  chest,  which  is  comparatively  light, 
a  little  action  of  adjustment  with  the  hands,  easily  keeps  it  uppermost ;  and 
there  is  an  accompanying  motion  of  the  feet,  called  treading  the  water ^  not 
difficult  to  learn,  which  suffices  to  sustain  the  entire  head  above  the  surfaee. 
Many  of  the  seventy  passengers  who  were  swallowed  up  on  the  sadd^i 
sinking  of  the  Comet  steam*boat  near  Greenock,  in  November,  1825,  ini^^ 
have  been  saved  by  the  boats,  which  so  soon  went  to  their  assistance^  had 
they  known  the  truth  which  we  are  now  explaining. 

A  man  having  to  swim  far,  may  occasionally  rest  on  his  back  for  a  time, 
and  resume  his  labour  when  he  is  somewhat  refreshed. 

So  little  is  required  to  keep  a  swimmer's  head  above  water,  that  many  in* 
dividuals,  although  unacquainted  with  what  regards  swimming  or  floatiog, 
have  been  saved  af\er  shipwreck,  by  catching  hold  of  a  few  floating  chipe  or 
broken  pieces  of  wood.    An  oar  will  suffice  as  a  support  to  half  a 
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people,  provided  no  one  of  the  number  attempts  by  it  to  keep  more  than  hie 
head  out  of  the  water ;  but  often,  in  cases  where  it  might  be  thus  serviceable, 
from  eaeii  person  wishing  to  have  as  much  of  the  security  as  possible,  the 
number  benefited  is  much  less  than  it  might  be. 

The  most  common  contrivances,  called  We-prtservera^  for  preventing 
drowning,  are  strings  of  cork  put  round  the  chest  or  neck,  or  air-tight  bags 
applied  round  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  filled,  when  required,  by  those 
who  wear  tfaem  blowing  into  them  through  valved  pipes. 

On  the  great  rivers  of  China,  where  thousands  of  people  find  it  more  con- 
^renient  to  live  in  covered  boats  than  in  houses  upon  the  shore,  the  younger 
children  have  a  hollow  ball  of  some  light  material  attached  constantly  to 
their  necks,  so  that,  in  their  frequent  falls  overboard,  they  are  not  in  danger. 

Life-boats  have  a  large  quantity  of  cork  mixed  in  their  structure,  or  of 
air-tight  vessels  of  thin  copper  or  tin  plate :  so  that,  even  when  the  boats 
are  6Xk^  with  water,  a  considerable  part  still  floats  above  the  general  surface. 

Swimming  is  much  easier  to  quadrupeds  than  to  man,  because  the  ordi- 
nary motion  of  their  legs  in  walking  and  running  is  that  which  best  supports 
tbem  in  swimming.  Man^is  at  first  the  most  helpless  of  creatures  in  water. 
A  horse  while  swimming  can  carry  his  rider  with  half  the  body  out  of  the 
water.  Dogs  commonly  swim  well  on  the  first  trial. — Swans,  geese,  and 
water-fowls  in  general,  owing  to  the  great  thickness  of  feathers  on  the  under 
part  of  their  bodies,  and  the  great  volume  of  their  lungs,  and  the  hollowness 
of  their  bones,  are  so  bulky  and  light,  that  they  float  upon  the  water  like 
stately  ships,  moving  themselves  about  by  their  webbed  feet  as  oars. 

A  water-fowl  floating  on  plumage  half  as  bulky  as  its  naked  body,  has 
about  half  that  body  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  similarly  a  man 
reclining  on  a  floating  mattrass,  as  in  the  hydrostatic  bed  afterwards  to  be 
described,  has  nearly  as  much  of  his  body  above  the  level  of  the  water-surface, 
as  he  forces  q(  the  mattrass  under  it.  His  position,  therefore,  depends  on 
the  thickness  of  the  mattrass. 

A  man  walking  in  deep  water  may  tread  upon  sharp  flints  or  broken  glass 
with  impunity,  because  his  weight  is  neariy  supportea  by  the  water. 

But  many  men  have  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  wade  across  the  fords 
of  rivers,  from  forgetting  that  the  body  is  so  supported  by  the  water,  and 
does  not  press  on  the  bottom  sufficiently  to  give  a  sure  footing  against  a  very 
Iriflinf  current.  A  man,  therefore,  carrying  a  weight  on  his  head  or  in  his 
hands  held  over  his  head,  as  a  soldier  bearing  his  arms  and  knapsack,  may 
safety  pass  a  river,  where,  without  a  load,  he  would  be  carried  down  the 


There  is  a  mode  practised  in  China  of  catching  wild  ducks,  which  requires 
that  the  catcher  be  well  loaded  or  ballasted.  Light  grain  being  first  strewed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  water  to  tempt  them,  a  man  hides  himself  in  the  midst 
ef  it,  under  what  appears  a  gourd  or  basket  drifting  with  the  stream,  and 
when  the  flock  approaches  and  surrounds  him,  he  quickly  obtains  a  rich 
booty  by  snatching  the  creatures  down  one  by  one — adroitly  making  them 
disappear  as  if  they  were  diving,  and  then  securing  them  below.  Each  bird 
becomes  as  a  piece  of  cork  attached  to  his  body. 

Fishes  can  change  their  specific  gravity,  by  diminishing  or  increasing  the 
size  of  a  little  air-bag  contained  to  their  body.  It  is  because  this  bag  is 
ms^VtA  towards  the  imder  side  of  the  body,  that  a  dead  fish  floats  with  the 
helly  uppermost 

Animal  substances,  in  undergoing  the  process  of  putrefaction,  give  out 
rndi  aeriform  matter    Hence  the  bodies  or  peisons  drowned  and  femaininf 
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In  the  water,  generally  swell,  after  a  time,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  again  to 
sink  when  the  still  increasing  quantity  of  air  shall  burst  the  containing  parts. 

A  floating  body  sinks  to  the  same  depth  whether  the  mass  of  fluid  support- 
ing it  be  great  or  small : — ns  is  seen  when  a  porcelain  basin  is  placed  first  in 
a  pond,  and  then  in  a  second  basin  only  so  much  larger  than  itself  that  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  water  suffices  to  fill  up  the  inter?al  between  them.  One 
ounce  of  water  in  the  latter  way  may  float  a  thing  weighing  a  pound  or  more, 
exhibiting  another  instance  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox; — And  if  the  largest 
ship  of  war  were  received  into  a  dock,  or  case,  so  exactly  flttinff  it  that  there 
were  only  half  an  inch  of  interval  between  it  and  the  wall  or  side  of  the  con- 
taining space,  it  would  float  as  completely,  when  the  few  hogsheads  of  water 
required  to  fill  this  little  interval  up  to  its  usual  water-mark  were  poured  in, 
as  if  it  were  on  the  high  sea.  In  some  canal  locks,  the  boats  just  fit  the  place 
in  which  they  have  to  rise  and  fall,  and  thus  the  expense  of  water  at  the  lock 
is  diminished. 

The  preceding  examples  of  floating  are  all  illustrations  also  of  the  truth 
that  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  on  any  immersed  body  is  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  depth  and  extent  of  the  surface  pressed  upon.  The  lateral  pressiirefl  just 
balanced  one  another,  and  the  upward  pressure  has  to  be  balanced  by  the 
weight  of  the  body. 

Similar  reasoning  to  that  which  proves  that  the  whole  weight  of  a  body  acts 
as  if  lodged  in  the  point  called  its  centre  of  gravity,  proves  that  the  whole 
buoyancy  of  a  body,  or  the  upward  push  of  the  fluid  in  which  a  body  is 
immersed,  acts  as  if  lodged  in  the  point  which  was  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  fluid  displaced.  This  point  consequently  is  called  the  **  centre  of 
buoyancy." 

A  floating  body,  to  be  stable  in  its  position,  either  must  have  its  centre  of 
gravity  below  the  centre  of  buoyancy — in  which  case  it  resembles  a  pendu- 
lum ;  or  it  must  have  a  very  broad  bearing  on  the  water,  so  that  any  inclina- 
tion may  cause  the  centre  of  gravity  to  ascend, — in  which  case  it  resembles 
a  cradle  or  rocking-horse. 

Hence  arises,  in  the  stowing  of  a  ship's  cargo,  the  necessity  of  putting 
the  heavy  merchandize  underneath,  and  generally  of  putting  iron  ballast 
under  all  the  merchandize.  Hence,  also,  the  danger  of  having  a  cargo  or 
ballast  which  is  liable  to  shift  its  place.  A  ship  loaded  entirely  with  stoneii, 
is  sometimes  lost  by  a  wave  making  her  incline  for  a  moment  so  much  that 
the  load  shifts  to  one  side,  which  is  then  kept  down.  For  a  similar  reason^ 
a  cargo  of  salt  or  sugar  has  a  peculiar  danger  attached  to  it,  for  if  the  ship 
leak,  the  cargo  may  be  dissolved,  and  then  pumped  out  with  the  bilge  water, 
leaving  her  with  altered  trim.  In  a  fleet  coming  home  from  India,  in  1809, 
four  fine  ships  disappeared  during  a  hurricane  oflfthe  Isle  of  France,  and  from 
what  happened  to  the  other  ships  that  were  saved,  the  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion was  supposed  to  be,  that  the  saltpetre  of  the  cargoes  had  been  distsolved 
and  pumped  out,  and  that  the  ships  in  consequence  l^came  unmanageable. 

Bladders  used  by  beginners  in  swimming  are  dangerous,  unless  secured  so 
as  not  to  shift  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 

A  great  inventor  (in  his  own  estimation)  published  to  the  world,  that'vhe 
had  solved  the  important  problem  of  walking  safely  upon  the  water:  and  he 
invited  a  crowd  to  witness  his  first  essay.  He  stepped  boldly  upon  the  wave, 
equipped  in  bulky  cork  boots,  which  he  had  previously  tried  in  a  butt  of 
water  at  home ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had  not  pondered  sufficiently  on 
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the  centres  of  grarity  and  of  floatation,  for  in  the  next  instant  all  that  was  to 
be  seen  of  him  was  a  pair  of  legs  sticking  out  of  the  water,  the  movements 
of  which  showed  that  he  was  by  no  means  at  his  ease.  He  was  picked  up 
by  help  at  hand,  and,  with  his  genius  cooled  and  schooled  by  the  event,  was 
conducted  home.— Some  soldiers  once  finding  a  few  cork  jackets  among  old 
military  stores,  determined  to  try  them;  but  mistaking  the  shoulder  straps 
for  lower  fastenings,  they  put  them  on  as  drawers,  and  on  then  plunging  in, 
with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  sit  pleasantly  on  the  water,  their  heavy  heads 
went  down,  and  they  were  nearly  drowned. 

When,  on  the  retnm  of  summer,  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  polar  regions, 
immense  islands  of  it  are  set  afloat,  rising  high  into  the  air  and  sinking  deep 
into  the  sea.  The  melting  process,  in  most  cases,  does  not  go  on  equally  in 
the  water  and  in  the  air,  and  from  the  mats,  consequently,  changing  form,  its 
stability  is  oden  lost,  and  one  of  the  grandest  phenomena  in  nature  follows— 
the  overturning  of  a  mountain — the  sudden  subversion  of  an  island — produc- 
ing a  tumult  in  the  ocean  around,  felt  often  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues. 

The  phenomena  of  pressure,  floating,  dec,  in  fluids,  vary  in  proportipn  to  the 
weight  or  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid. 

A  ship  draws  less  water,  or  swims  lighter,  by  one  thirty-fifth,  in  the  heavy 
salt-water  of  the  sea  than  in  the  fresh  water  of  a  river :  and  for  the  same 
reason,  a  man  swimming  supports  himself  more  easily  in  the  sea  than  in  a  river. 

Many  kinds  of  wood  that  float  in  water  will  sink  in  oil. 

A  man  floats  on  mercury  as  the  lightest  cork  floats  on  water,  and  with 
practice  he  might  be  able  to  walk  upon  mercury. 

Had  the  water  of  our  ocean  been  but  a  little  heavier  than  it  is,  men  after  ship- 
wreck might  have  died  of  famine  and  cold,  but  would  not  have  been  drowned. 

Oil  floats  on  water,  but  sinks  in  alcohol  or,  aether.  The  term  proof  spirit 
means  spirit  light  enough  for  oil  to  sink  in  it.  The  strength  of  spirit  is  pro- 
portioned to  its  lightness. 

Cream  rises  in  milk,  and  forms  a  covering  to  it. 

Blood,  allowed  to  rest  after  flowing  from  the  living  body,  separates  into 
pans  or  layers,  which  arrange  themselves  according  to  their  specific  gravities. 
The  buffy  coat  of  inflammation  (where  this  exists)  is  uppermost,  forming 
the  surface  of  the  general  coagulum :  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  coagulum 
there  is  an  accumulation  of  red  globules ;  and  the  whole  of  the  solid  part 
floats  in  the  serum,  which  is  therefore  lo\^est  of  all.  When  the  red  glo- 
bules escape  from  the  coagulum,  they  fall  to  the  bottom  even  of  the  serum. 

Wine,  if  slowly  and  carefully  poured  on  water,  will  float  upon  it.    In  a 
vessel  shaped  like  a  common  sand-glass,  only  with  a  larger 
opening  between  the  chambers  at  c,  if  wine  be  put  into  the  ^'8'  83. 

onder  chamber,  and  water  into  the  upper,  the  two  liquids 
will  gradually  change  places :  and  if  the  lower  half  of  the 
glass  be  covered,  so  as  to  leave  the  upper  half  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  simple  goblet,  the  water  will  seem  to  have 
been  changed  into  wine.  The  liquids  are  less  mixed,  and 
change  places  sooner,  when  there  is  a  tube  b  to  carry  the 
water  down  to  the  bottom  without  touching  the  wine,  and  a 
tube  a  to  carry  the  wine  directly  to  the  top. 

Mercury,  water,  oil,  air,  and  some  other  fluids  may  all  be 
shaken  together  in  the  same  vessel,  and  on  standing  will 
separate  again  and  arrange  themselves  in  tlie  order  of  their 
specific  gravities. 
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When*  in  a  maM  of  water,  part  of  it  ia  heated  more  than  the  rest,  that 
part,  by  its  expansion,  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the  rest,  and  rises 
to  the  surface.  Hence,  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  ressel  con- 
taining water,  a  circulation  is  established,  which  goes  on  from  the  first 
moment  until  the  operation  of  heating  finishes: — water  is  always  rising  from 
the  hotter  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  descending  over  the  colder  parts. 

In  like  manner,  when  a  tall  glatts  containing  hot  water  is  dipped  Into  cold 
water,  a  downward  current  takes  place  within  the  glass  near  the  sides  all 
ix>und,  and  there  is  an  upward  current  in  the  middle.  This  motion  may  be 
rendered  very  obvious  by  small  portions  of  amber  thrown  into  the  water,  for 
these  being  nearly  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water,  rise  and  descend  with  it. 
<>n  account  of  the  current  esublished  in  such  cases,  heat  applied  to  the  bot- 
.  tom  of  a  vessel  of  liquid  is  soon  equally  diffused  over  it;  but  heat  applied  at 
the  top  is  there  confined,  because  the  heated  and  lighter  fiuid  does  not  descend. 
Water  may  be  made  to  boil  at  its  surface,  while  a  piece  of  ice  lies  at  the 
bottom.     The  converse  is  impossible. 

The  current  in  a  fluid,  produced  by  local  change  of  temperature,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  following  process,  which  the  author  deems  applicable 
to  various  useful  purposes. — Heat  may  be  transferred  from  one  liquid  to 
another,  without  mixing  them,  by  making  the  hot  liquid  descend  in  a  very 
thin  metallic  tube,  through  the  cold  liquid  rising  around -it  in  a  larger  tube. 
Boiling  water  from  the  vessel  c,  for  instance,  may  descend  slowly  by  the 

small  tube  e  a  hfy  which  is  sur- 
Fig.  84.  rounded  from  a  to  6  by  cold 

water  ascending  through  the 
tube  c  g.  Then,  as  the  tern- 
perature  of  two  liquids,  brought 
so  nearly  into  contact  with  each 
other,  will  not,  aHer  a  very  short 
time,  differ,  in  any  one  place 
more  than  ^  few  degrees,  it  fol* 
lows  that  the  water  lately  cold, 
will,  on  leaving  the  part  of  the 
tube  g<,  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  boiling  water  descending  di- 
rectly from  e,  be  nearly  boiling, 
while  the  water  lately  hot  wiU« 
on  leaving  the  tube  at  6,  which 
is  in  contact  with  cold  water 
just  arrived  from  A,  be  itself 
nearly  cold:  and  thus  equal 
quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  will  have  exchanged  temperatures.  The  flnx 
of  the  hot  water  is  to  be  regulated  by  a  cock  6,  and  that  of  the  cold  water  by 
a  cock  A.  The  water  in  the  part  of  the  tube  t  gd  rises,  because  it  is  hotter  and 
therefore  specifically  lighter  than  that  in  the  part  h  r. — The  author  believes 
that  an  apparatus  made  on  this  principle,  with  an  arrangement  of  many  thin 
flat  tubes  instead  o{  a  single  large  tube,  for  the  descending  fluid,  and  a  spacious 
box  c  ^  to  contain  these  and  the  rising  fluid,  would  be  an  excejlent  refrigera- 
tor in  a  distilling  apparatus,  and  for  cooling  the  wort  of  brewers ;  or  would 
serve  as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  warm  baths,  by  transferring^ 
the  heat  from  the  water  lately  used  to  pure  water.  In  distilling,  the  waih  or 
low  wineSy  about  to  enter  the  still,  might  be  used  as  the  cold  condensing  floid 
to  surround  the  warm  or  vapour  tubes,  and  thus,  without  expense,  would  be 
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heated  in  its  progress  to  the  still.  Half  the  original  expense  of  a  great  por- 
ter brewery  is  in  the  construction  of  the  numerous  water-tight  floors  on  which 
the  hot  wort  is  thinly  spread  to  cool.  The  practice  of  warm  bathing,  so 
eonductive  to  health,  is  less  common  in  this  country,  because  the  present 
expense  is  so  great 

It  is  a  general  truth  in  nature,  that  substances  contract  in  size  as  they  cool. 
There  is,  however,  in  water,  a  curious  exception  to  this  rule,  which,  ope- 
rating through  the  principle  of  specific  gravities,  effects  most  important 
purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature.  Water  contracts  only  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  40  deg.,  below  which,  towards  82  deg.  or  the  freezing  point,  it 
goes  on  dilating  again,  and  as  ice  is  mnch  lighter  Uian  as  a  fluid.  Ice,  there- 
fore, floats  on  me  surface  of  water,  and  being  a  very  slow  conductor  of  heat, 
defends  the  water  underneath  from  the  cold  air,  and  preserves  it  liquid,  and 
a  fit  dwelling  for  the  finny  tribe,  until  the  return  of  the  mild  season.  And 
not  only  is  the  extreme  of  cold  below  thus  prevented,  but  because  very  cold 
water  remains  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  wintry  lake,  as  cream  floats  on  milk, 
it  preserves  underneath  that  warmth  which  is  agreeable  to  the  fishes,  just  as 
very  hot  water  in  summer  remains  uppermost,  preserving  underneath  an 
agreeable  coolness.  By  the  dilation  of  very  cold  water,  then,  and  the  for- 
mation of  ice,  nature  has  prepared  a  winter  garb  for  the  inhabited  lakes  and 
rivers,  as  complete  and  effectual  as  for  terrestrial  animals,  by  the  periodical 
thickening  of  their  wool  or  fur.  Had  ice  become  heavier  than  water,  so  that 
it  mnst  have  fallen  to  the  bottom,  and  have  left  the  surface  without  protection, 
a  deep  lake,  in  European  winters,  would  have  been  frozen  into  a  solid  life- 
less mass,  which  summer  suns  would  no  more  have  melted  ^an  they  now  do 
ilbB  glaciers  of  Switzerland.  But  for  this  important  exception,  therefore,  to  a 
general  law  of  nature,  many  of  the  now  most  fertile  and  lovely  portions  of 
the  earth's  snrdMse  would  have  remained  for  ever  barren  and  uninhabited 
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PART  III. 

THE  PHENOMENA  OF  FLUIDS, 


SECTION  II.— PNEUMATICS. 


ANALYSIS  or  THB  SECTION. 

In  ai^riform  Jknds,  that  is,  in  such  as  have  their  particles  hddfar  cpart  by 
mutual  ramlsion,  which  yields,  however,  to  atw  force  applim,  so  that  the 
mass  stmers  great  change  of  volume  under  different  degrees  of  compreS" 
sion^-'jM  phenomena  are  modi/ied  by  the  great  lightness  tmd  blasti' 
cmr  of  the  fluids,  but  are  stilt  in  strict  accordance  with  the  general  prO' 
perties  offmds  already  explained,  viz.,  frbssuse  eq^al  in  all  direc- 
tions—prsssitre  AS  THE  DEPTH — ^LEYEL  SURFACE,  and    FLUID   SUPPORT. 

TTu  pressure  of  air,  in  aO  directions,  and  as  the  depth,  may  be  studied  in 
the  effects  of  our  aimosphere-^on  solids— on  liquids  :-^or  when  it  concurs 
with  heat,  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  boiling,  evaporation,  douds, 
rain,  dew,  ^c. ;  or  when,  by  varying  in  degree,  it  allows  certain  sub- 
stances to  exist  sometimes  m  the  liquid  and  sometimes  in  the  aeriform 
states.  The  fluid  support  in  air  is  exemplified  by  balloons,  the  ascent  of 
flame,  and  smoke,  winds,  d^c. 

What  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  degree  of  man's  knowledge  of 
nature,  since  philosophers  thought  that  air  was  one  of  four  primary  elements, 
viz.,  air,  fire,  water  and  earth,  of  which  all  things  were  composed,  and  each 
of  which  was  for  ever  distinct  from  the  others.  We  now  know  that  air  or 
gas  is  merely  an  accidental  state,  in  which  any  body  may  exist,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  heat  pervading  it :  the  body  being  solid  when  the  absence  of 
heat  allows  its  atoms  to  obey  freely  their  mutual  attraction,  and  to  cohere^ 
as  in  ice,  for  instance ;  being  liquid,  when  so  much  heat  is  present  as  nearly 
to  balance  the  attraction,  and  to  let  them  slide  freely  among  each  other — as 
they  do  in  water ;  and  being  aeriform  when  still  more  heat  is  added,  causing 
the  atoms  mutually  to  repel  and  dart  asunder  to  a  great  distance — as  they  do 
in  steam.  But  in  any  one  of  these  three  states,  the  various  substances  are 
as  much  themselves  as  in  the  others,  and  at  the  command  of  the  chemist 
will  assume  any  of  the  forms  which  he  desires.  As  most  substances  in 
nature  have  a  different  relation  to  heat,  there  are  some  which,  at  the  mediam 
temperature  of  our  earth  are  solid,  some  which  are  liquid,  and  some  aeriform. 
The  solids,  in  general,  are  the  heaviest  under  a  given  volume,  and  therefor* 
sink  down  and  form  the  great  mass  or  centre  of  the  earth  ;  the  liquids  follow 
next  in  order,  and  float  npon  this  solid  centre,  filling  up  its  inequalities  with 
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a  level  snrface,  so  as  to  constitute  the  ocean ;  while  the  airs  are  the  lightest 
of  all,  and  as  a  second  ocean,  rest  above  the  sea  and  above  the  highest  moun- 
tains, to  an  elevation  of  about  Bfty  miles.  Among  the  substances  whose 
relation  to  heat  causes  them,  when  not  restrained  in  certain  combinations,  to 
assume  the  form  of  air  at  very  low  temperatures,  there  are  two  in  particular, 
viz.,  oxygen  nndnitrogen^  which  are  very  abundant  in  nature  in  such  uncom- 
bined  state,  and  of  these,  therefore,  the  atmosphere  chiefly  consists ;  but 
smaller  portions  of  almost  every  other  substance  are  found  in  it.  Water, 
among  the  supplementary  matters,  is  much  more  abundant  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  in  its  various  states  of  cloud,  mist,  rain,  dew  and  snow,  it  answers 
a  thousand  useful  purposes,  and  serves  beautifully  to  vary  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture. The  atmosphere  is  about  fifty  miles  high  or  deep,  and  therefore,  in 
relation  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  is  as  a  covering  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  to  a  common  library  globe  of  a  foot  in  diameter. 

The  atmospheric  ocean  is  the  great  laboratory  in  which  most  of  the  actions 
of  life  go  on,  and  on  the  composition  of  which  they  depend.  A  human 
being  requires  for  breathing  a  gallon  of  fresh  air  every  minute,  dying  equally 
if  deprived  of  air,  or  if  confined  to  the  same.  All  other  animals  also  require 
fresh  air,  but  in  various  proportions.  And  in  the  vegetable  creation,  the 
beautiful  green  leaf  and  delicate  dower  are  merely  broad  and  tender  expan- 
sions of  surface  for  the  contact  of  the  vivifying  air.  Animals  give  out  to  the 
atmosphere  a  substance  which  vegetables  absorb,  and  vegetables,  by  the 
absorption,  fit  the  air  again  for  the  use  of  animals;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
in  the  variout  changes  of  nature,  there  is  a  perfect  balancing  of  actions,  which 
preserves  the  atmospheric  mass  in  a  uniform  state,  constantly  fit  for  its  admi- 
rable purposes. 

While  the  ancients  had  that  notion  of  air,  which  made  them  apply  to  it 
vaguely,  and  almost  indifierently,  the  names  of  aiff  ether^  spirit^  breathy  Kfe^ 
iic^  they  never  dreamed  of  making  experiments  upon  it,  with  a  view  to 
prove  its  relation  to  common  matter: — and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  portions 
of  the  modem  history  of  man's  progress  in  knowledge,  is  that  which  exhibits 
the  light  gradually  breaking  in  upon  this  most  interesting  subject.  Galileo 
was  led  to  conclude  that  air  made  a  definite  pressure  upon  things  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth ;  Torricelli  and  Pascal  proved  that  this  was  occasioned  by 
its  weight,  and  hence,  moreover,  they  deduced  the  height  of  the  aerial  ocean ; 
Priestley,  Black,  Lavoisier,  and  others,  discovered  that  air  might  be  united 
with  a  metal,  so  as  to  increase  its  weight,  and  to  produce  a  compound  of 
totally  new  qualities,  for  they  showed  that  many  of  the  ores  of  our  mines 
are  merely  metals  concealed,  by  being  thus  united  with  a  substance  which, 
when  set  free,  ascends  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere.  They  at 
last  analyzed  the  atmosphere  itself,  and  exhibited  its  two  great  ingredients 
as  distinct  substances.  And  within  a  few  years  the  nature  of  air  or  gas  has 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated,  that  we  can  now  take  a  little  of  many  a 
light,  invisible,  impalpable  fluid  such  as  we  breathe,  and  squeezing  the  heat 
oat  of  it  by  strong  pressure,  can  make  its  particles  collapse  from  their  a^ri- 
Ibnn  distances  to  assume  the  state  of  a  tranquil  fluid ;  which  may  then  be 
retained  as  such  for  ever,  or  may  be  decomposed  and  made  solid  in  combi- 
nation with  other  bodies,  or  may  be  again  set  at  liberty. 

The  suspicion  once  excited,  that  air  was  as  much  a  material  fluid  as  water, 
only  much  less  dense,  by  reason  of  a  greater  separation  and  repulsion  of  the 
particles,  it  was  easy  to  follow  out  the  parallel,  and  to  confirm  the  supposition 
by  reference  to  the  commonest  facts.  Thus,  a  leathern  sack  or  pouch,  opened 
and  dipped  into  water  so  far  as  to  become  full,  if  its  mouth  be  then  carefully 
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dosed,  retains  the  water,  and  its  sides  cannot  aAerwards  be  pressed  together: 
a  similar  sack  or  bladder,  opened  out,  and  then  dosed  in  air,  is  found  to 
remain,  in  a  corresponding  way,  bulky  and  resisting,  and  forms  what  is  called 
an  air-pillow.  The  motion  of  a  flat  board  is  resisted  io  water:  the  motioa 
of  a  fiw  is  resisted  in  the  air,  Masses  of  wood,  sand,  and  pebbles,  are  rolled 
along  or  floated  by  currents  of  water :  chafl^  feathers,  and  eren  rooted  trees 
are  swept  away  by  currents  of  air.  There  are  mills  dri?en  by  water;  and 
there  are  mills  driven  by  the  wind.  Oil  set  free  under  the  surface  of  water, 
or  plaeed  there  in  a  bladder,  rises  to  the  surface :  hot  air  or  hydrogen  gas 
placed  in  a  balloon,  rises  in  the  air.  A  fish  moves  itself  by  its  fins  in  water: 
a  bird  moves  itself  by  its  wings  in  the  air ;  and  as  on  taking  the  water  from 
a  vessel  in  which  a  fish  swims,  the  creature  falls  to  the  bottom,  gssps  a  few 
moments,  and  dies,  so,  on  exhausting  the  air  from  a  vessel  in  which  birds 
or  butterflies  are  enclosed,  their  useless  wings  may  flap;  but  they  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  if  the  cruel  experiment  be  continued,  they  soon  become  motion- 
less and  for  ever. 

We  proceed  now  to  prove  that  air  or  gas,  as  a  fluid,  diflfers  horn  the  other 
fluids,  which  we  call  liquids,  only  in  the  two  circumstances  of  great  light- 
ness or  rarity,  and  of  being  very  extensively  elastic,  that  is  to  sav,  the  parti- 
cles being  so  related,  that  pressure  brings  them  much  more  nearly  into  contact, 
and  on  ceasing,  allows  them  to  regain  their  former  distance. 

Lightness  of  Air, 

The  lightness  or  rarity  of  atmospheric  air,  as  it  is  found  on  the  general 
surface  of.  the  earth,  is  such,  that  if,  by  the  action  of  a  pump,  a  bag  of  it 
holding  a  cubic  foot  be  emptied  into  the  copper  ball  of  an  air-gun,  the  ball 
weighs  about  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  more  than  before.  The  same  volume 
of  water  weighs  nearly  a  thousand  ounces ;  so  that  common  air  is  about  eight 
hundred  times  lighter  than  water.  Other  gases,  or  substances  in  the  aeri- 
form state,  have  their  various  specific  gravities,  just  as  the  same  substances 
have  when  liquid  or  solid.  Thus  water  in  the  form  of  air,  that  is  to  say, 
when  existing  as  stf  am,  and  of  the  common  density,  is  little  more  than  half 
as  heavy  as  the  same  bulk  of  common  air :  hydrogen  is  only  one-fourteenth 
part  as  heavy :  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  the  air  that  rises  out  of  soda- 
water,  brisk  ale,  champagne  wine,  &c.,  is  so  much  heavier,  that  even  in  the 
atmosphere,  it  may  be  poured  out  of  one  open  vessel  into  another,  as  a  liquid 
might,  or,  more  exactly,  as  water  might  be  poured  out  under  oil. 

Elasticity  of  Mr. 

A  small  bladder  full  of  air  may  be  pressed  or  squeezed  between  the  hands 
Fig.  86.      80  as  to  be  much  reduced  in  size,  but  on  being  relieved  froon  ths 
^  pressure,  it  will  immediately  resume  its  former  bulk. 

If  a  metallic  tube  or  barrel  of  perfecdy  uniform  bore  a,  6,  be 
fitted  with  a  movable  plug  or  piston  c,  which  is  covered  with 
leather  and  oiled,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  without  allowing 
"^tt  the  air  to  pass  by  its  sides,  the  air  between  the  piston  and  the 
close  bottom  b  may  be  compressed  to  a  hundredth  or  less  of  its 
usual  bulk ;  but  when  allowed,  will  push  the  piston  back  ag^n 
:^^  with  the  same  force  as  it  opposed  to  the  condensation,  and  will 
recover  the  volume  which  it  had  before  the  experiment. 

Again,  if  the  plug  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment 
were  only  an  inch  from  the  bottom,  endosing  air  of  the  usual 
density,  on  drawing  it  up  to  the  top,  the  inch  of  air  beneath  it 
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would  expand  00  as  to  occupy  the  whole  tube,  havmg  become,  of  couraey 
proportionally  less  dense. 

To  the  question  why  the  air,  which  admits  of  such  various  density,  is 
found  to  hare  that  certain  degree  of  it  met  with  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
we  answer,  that  as  the  water,  in  any  place  near  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  is 
pressed  with  force  exactly  proportioned  to  tlte  quantity  of  water  above  it,  so 
the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  bears  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  air,  and  on  account  of  its  extensive  elasticity,  sufiers,  like  the  lower- 
most bags  of  cotton  or  wool  in  a  great  heap,  that  degree  of  compression 
which  the  superincumbent  mass  is  calculated  to  produce.  We  shall  see  be- 
low, that  the  density  of  the  air  near  the  earth  is  changing  with  every  ciroum- 
stance  which  affects  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  above,  as  winds,  clouds, 
rain,  dz;c.,  and  that  it  bears  relation  to  the  altitude  of  the  place  of  observa- 
tion above  the  level  of  the  sea.  t  ^  i 

The  tube  with  its  piston,  described  in  the  last  page,  becomes,  according  to 
the  position  of  its  valves,  either  a  syringe  for  injecting  and  condensing  air, 
or  a  pump  for  exhausting  or  removing  it  from  any  vessel ;  both  operations 
depending  on  the  elasticity  of  air. 

A  barrel  and  piston  is  a  condensing  syringe^  when,  in  a  passage  of  com- 
aimication  between  the  bottom  of  the  syringe  and  a  receiving  vessel,  there 
ii  a  flap  or  valve  allowing  air  to  pass  towards  the  receiver  but  not  to  return. 
The  piston,  therefore,  at  each  stroke,  forces  what  the  barrel  contains  of  air 
into  the  receiver.  When  the  piston  is  lifted  again  after  the  stroke,  air  re- 
enters the  barrel  from  the  atmosphere,  either  through  a  valve  in  the  piston, 
er  through  a  small  hole  near  the  top  of  the  barrel. — That  useful  contrivance, 
c  valve^  for  whatever  purpose  used,  and  in  whatever  way  formed,  is  in  prin- 
ciple merely  a  movable  flap,  placed  on  an  opening,  against  which  it  is  held 
by  its  weight,  or  by  some  other  gentle  and  yielding  force.  Such  a  flap,  it 
is  evident,  will  allow  fluid  to  pass  only  in  one  direction,  mz.,  outwards  from 
the  opening,  for  any  fluid  tending  inwards  must  shut  the  flap,  and  press  it 
the  closer,  the  greater  the  tendency. 

To  convert  a  forcing  syringe  or  pump  into  an  exhausting  syringe  or  pump, 
commonly  called  an  air-pump^  it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  the  position  of 
the  valves ;  then,  on  the  descent  of  the  piston,  all  the  air  between  it  and  the 
bottom,  instead  of  enteri;ig  the  vessel  or  receiver,  as  in  the  last  case,  escapes 
by  a  valve  in  the  piston^  itself  towards 
the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  rising  of 
the  piston,  a  perfect  vacuum  would  be 
leA  under  it,  but  that  the  valve  below, 
*tbeo  opened  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air 
in  the  receiver,  allows  a  part  of  that 
air  to  follow  it.  Thus,  at  each  stroke, 
a  quantity  of  the  air,  proportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  pump,  is  removed  from 
the  receiver.  In  a  good  air-pump, 
there  are  two  similar  pumping  barrels, 
as  a  and  6,  to  quicken  the  operation 
•f  exhausting;  and  both  are  worked 
at  the  same  time  by  the  reciprocating 
winch  or  handle  /,  with  its  pinion  c, 
acting  on  the  teeth  of  the  piston  rods  d 
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and  c.  This  double  construction  has  the  farther  advantage,  that  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  if  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the  upper  surface  of 
either  piston,  and  which  for  a  single  piston  would  have  to  be  overcome  by 
the  worker  in  lifting  it,*  as  here  balanced  always  by  the  corresponding 
pressure  on  the  other  piston.  Both  pumps  communicate  with  a  tube  g  h, 
which  at  h  rises  tightly  through  the  round  plate  of  the  machine  to  t.  This 
flat  plate  is  so  smooth,  that  a  glass  bell  or  receiver  k,  with  a  smooth 
ground  lip,  when  placed  upon  it,  forms  an  air-tight  joining.  On  work 
ing  the  pump,  such  a  bell  is  exhausted  of  its  air,  and  fitted  for  showing  the 
many  interesting  phenomena  which  the  air-pump  can  display, — and  which 
will  pass  under  review  as  we  proceed.  The  supporting  frame- work  of  the 
pnmp  is  not  shown  here. 

The  law  of  the  elasticity  of  air  is,  that  its  spring,  or  resistance  to  com- 
pression, increases  exactly  with  its  density  or  the  quantity  of  it  collected 
m  a  given  space.  Hence,  by  finding  in  any  case  either  the  density  of  the 
air,  or  the  spring,  or  the  compressing  force,  we  know  all  the  three. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiments  described  a  few  pages  farther  on, 
that  in  the  atmospheric  ocean  surrounding  the  earth,  there  are  nearly  fifteen 
pounds  of  air  above  every  square  inch  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  that 
the  air  nearest  the  earth,  and  bearing  this  superincumbent  weight  or  pressure, 
has  the  density  of  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  weight  to  a  cubic  foot  of  volume. 
We  further  find  that  such  air  is  reduced  to  half  its  bulk,  or  becomes  of  what  is 
called  double  atmospheric  density,  by  an  additional  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds 
on  the  incii,  and  of  triple  density  by  triple  pressure,  and  so  forth ;  and  on 
the  other  band,  that  it  dilates  to  double  bulk  if  the  pressure  be  diminished  to 
half,  and  to  any  greater  bulk,  even  beyond  a  thousand-fold,  if  the  pressure 
be  diminished  in  a  corresponding  degree;  and  any  air  bearing  a  given 
force  or  pressure,  is  always  acting  as  a  spring  of  that  force  on  whatever  it 
touches. 

It  is  very  important  to  be  familiar  with  this  truth  or  law,  for  it  holds  very 
nearly  with  respect  to  all  aeriform  fluids  as  well  as  common  air,  and  throws 
light,  therefore,  on  the  action  of  steam-engines,  air-guns,  pneumatic  machines 
generally.  It  also  explains  the  condition  of  our  atmosphere  as  to  density  at 
various  elevations ;  telling  us,  for  instance,  that  when  a  balloon  has  risen 
through  half  of  the  atmospherical  mass,  the  air  around  it  will  be  of  only- 
half  the  density  which  exists  at  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

We  know  not  exactly  to  what  extent  the  rarefaction  of  air  may  go  on  tho 
removal  of  pressure ;  in  other  words,  at  what  distance  the  cfravity  of  the 
particles  becomes  just  a  balance  to  their  mutual  repulsion ;  and  therefore  we 
know  not  exactly  what  the  degree  of  rarity  is  at  the  top  of  our  atmosphere ; 
but  we  know  that  it  must  be  exceedingly  great,  from  the  fact  that  the  air  left 
in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  has  still  spring  or  elasticity  enough  to  lift  the 
valve  of  the  pump,  when  less  remains  than  the  thousandth  part  of  the  origi- 
nal quantity.  In  the  most  perfect  air-pumps,  that  the  exhaustion  may  be  as 
complete  as  possible,  the  machine  itself  is  made  to  raise  the  valve. 

The  expansion  of  air  is  well  illustrated  by  a  bladder,  having  a  very  little 
air  in  it,  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  On  exhausting  the 
receiver,  the  bladder  gradually  swells,  with  force  sufficient  to  lift  a  moderate 
weight  laid  upon  it,  and  at  last  appears  quite  full,  and  may  even  be  burst. 
A  shriveled  apple  treated  in  the  same  way  becomes  plump.  The  explana- 
tion of  such  phenomena  is,  that  at  first  the  air  in  the  bladder  or  apple  is  in  a 
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Fig.  87. 


State  of  condensation,  like  all  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  under  the  pressure 
of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere ;  but  that  its  volume  increases  as  that 
pressure  is  diminished  by  the  air-pump : — it  is  rarefied  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  air  which  remains  in  the  receiver  surrounding  it. 

The  curious  instrument  called  the  air-gun  has  a  strong  globular  vessel  of 
copper  attached  under  the  lock,  into  which  air  is  usually  forced  to  be  thurty 
or  forty  times  as  dense  as  the  air  in  the  atmosphere  around  :  hence  the  pres- 
sure or  elasticity  tending  outwards  is  thirty  or  forty  times  fifteen  pounds  on 
the  inch,  and  when  the  valve  is  opened  for  an  instant  by  the  action  of  the  lock» 
a  portion  of  the  air  issues  and  propels  the  charge  with  this  force.  The 
eflect  of  air  thus  condensed  nearly  equals  that  of  gimpowder,  and  one  charge 
of  the  ball  suffices  for  many  shots,  the  force,  however,  becoming  less  for 
every  successive  discharge. 

If  a  bottle  or  vessel  a  by  partly  filled  with  water,  have  a 
lobe  c  d  passed  tightly  through  the  cork  to  near  the  bottom 
of  the  water ;  and  if  more  air  be  then  forced  through  this 
tobe  in  any  way,  so  as  to  accumulate  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  above  the  water  surface  ab  ;  on  turning  the  cock  c, 
which  opens  the  tube,  the  elasticity  of  the  condensed  air 
will  press  the  water  out  as  a  beautiful  jet,  to  a  height  pro- 
portioned to  the  condensation,  and  gradually  diminishing  as 
the  condensation  diminishes.  Or  if  such  a  vessel,  with  air 
of  common  density,  be  placed  under  a  tall  air-pump  receiver, 
on  working  the  pump  so  as  to  diminish  the  density  of  the 
air  in  the  receiver,  the  jet  of  water  will  equally  arise. — ^A 
table-lamp,  by  the  force  of  condensed  air,  may  be  supplied 
with  oil  from  a  reservoir  far  below  the  wick :  and  lately  an 
enema  syringe  and  a  shower-bath  have  been  constructed  on 
the  same  principle. 

The  elasticity  of  air  is  rendered  very  serviceable  in  con- 
nection wiih  great  water-pumps,  such  as  those  used  for  the 
supply  of  cities.     A  pump  throws  its  water  by  a  distinct 
gush  at  each  stroke,  while  the  current  through  the  pipe 
towards  the  city  siiould  be  uniform.     Now  uniformity  is 
attained  by  causing  the  ffushes  from  the  pump  a  to  enter  by 
the  passage  b  at  one  side  of  a  large  vessel  c,  of  which  the 
npper  part  is  full  of  condensed  air,  and  from  the  other  side  of  which  at  cf,  the 
water  issues  on  its  way.     The  air  in  this  vessel 
(called  the  air-vessel)  is  condensed,  as  a  spring,  by 
the  entering  water,  and  its  resisting  elasticity,  both 
immediately,  and  afterwards  during  the  interval  of 
the  strokes,  forces  the  water  along  the  pipe  d.   Each 
entering  gush  hns  only  the  effect  of  compressing 
the  air  a  little  more  for  the  time,  while  the  flow  in 
the  great  pipe  continues  nearly  uniform.     The 
pump  itself  is  made  to  take  in  a  little  air  at  each 
stroke,  so  that  not  only  is  the  vessel  always  sup- 
plied, but  some  air  is  constantly  passini^  on  with 
the  water,  and  effecting  the  highly  useful  purpose 
of  giving  an  elasticity  to  the  whole  contents  of  the 
pipe  and  its  ramifications. 

The  same  object  is  attained  by  the  same  means  in  the  fire-engine  used  to 
check  conflagration.    In  it  there  are  generally  several  water-pumps  working 
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together,  which  throw  their  interrapted  supply  iato  an  air-vessel  whence  it 
passes  in  a  nearly  uniforni  jet  to  the  point  desired. 

The  compressibility  and  corresponding  spring  of  air  are  remarkably  exhi- 
bited in  that  singular  contnvance  of  modern  times,  the  diving-beU,  in  which 
men  now  descend  with  safety  to  considerable  depths  in  the  ocean,  there  to 
reside  and  labour,  attaining  many  objects  of  hi^h  importance  to  them : — they 
recover  sunken  treasures, — they  are  enabled  to  pursue  works  of  submarine 
afchitectore,  as  in  constructing  light-houses  and  noble  harbours,  where  for- 
merly no  foundations  could  have  been  laid,  Slc*  The  diving-bell,  in  point  of 
ntility,  has  proved  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its  sister  inveniion,  the  balloon, 
which,  although  so  wondrously  bearing  man  aloft  to  the  regions  of  the  clouds, 
has  brought  him  as  yet  little  advantage  to  compensate  for  the  many  fatal  acci- 
dents which  its  use  has  occasioned. 

The  diving-bell  is  a  large  heavy  open-mouthed  vessel,  with  accommoda- 
tion in  it  for  one  or  more  persons.  It  is  let  down  into  the  water  with  its 
mouth  undermost,  from  a  crane  to  which  it  is  suspended,  and  which  rests  on 
a  suitable  carriage  either  on  the  shore,  or  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  or  barge 
fitted  for  its  service.  On  first  entering  the  water  it  appears  full  of  air;  but 
air  being  compressible,  according  to  the  law  now  explained,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  water  around  the  descending  beirincreasing  with  the  depth,  the  vo* 
Itime  of  the  air  gradually  diminishes,  and  at  thirty-four  feet  is  reduced  to  half. 
The  bell,  then,  unless  more  air  be  supplied,  will  of  course  be  half  full  of 
water,  and  a  person  breathing  in  it,  at  each  inspiration  will  receive  twice  as 
much  air  into  the  lungs  as  when  Imathing  at  the  surface.  A  constant  sapply 
of  fresh  air  is  sent  down  to  tlie  bell  by  a  forcing-pump  above ;  and  the  heated 
and  contaminated  air,  which  has  served  for  respiration,  and  which  rises  to 
the  top  of  the  bell,  is  allowed  to  escape  by  a  cock  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  men  who  work  at  a  distance  from  the  bell  have  tubes  of  com* 
rounication  with  it,  by  which  they  inhale  the  air  required ;  and  they  allow 
the  used  air  to  rise  through  the  water  above  them.  A  man  cannot  breathe 
comfortably  by  such  a  tube  if  he  be  either  much  above  or  much  below  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  bell :  for  if  above,  the  air  in  the  bell  is  more  com** 
pressed  than  his  chest,  and  is  forced  towards  him  so  as  to  require  an  effort 
to  control  its  admission  ;  and  if  below,  his  chest  is  bearing  greater  pressure 
than  the  air  in  the  bell,  and  he  must  therefore  act  strongly  with  the  muscles 
of  the  ribs  to  draw  the  air  down  to  him.  A  phenomenon  similar  to  this 
takes  place  when  two  bladders  of  air  are  connected  by  a  long  tube,  and  im- 
mersed in  water  to  unequal  depths,  the  air  being  always  strongly  forced 
from  the  lower  into  the  upper  one,  because  the  lower  one  is  more  pressed. 
The  difficulty  of  pumping  air  down  to  the  diving-bell  increases,  of  coarse, 
with  the  depth  to  which  it  has  descended:  for  if  the  bell  be  so  low  that  the 
water  is  pressing  on  the  air  in  it  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch, 
(which  would  happen  at  thirty-four  feet,)  it  is  evident  that  a  syringe  or  pump 
cannot  inject  more  air  unless  it  act  with  a  force  greater  than  this.  Divers 
might  often,  if  not  always,  more  conveniently  receive  their  supply  of  air 
through  tubes  from  an  air-vessel  kept  charged  to  the  necessary  density  in  a 
boat  over  them,  or  on  the  shore,  than  from  a  bell  below.  If  they  would, 
moreover,  dress  in  India-rubber  cloth,  and  use  a  hood  of  metal  with  windows 
for  the  head,  they  might  work  under  water  without  wetting  any  part  but  their 
hands. 

It  is  remarkable,  when  the  use  of  the  diving-bell  has  become  so  familiar, 
that  a  kindred  and  still  more  simple  contrivance  of  the  same  class  has  not 
been  introduced  for  certain  purposes,  particularly  of  sadden  emeigency ,  such 
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t8  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  the  bodies  of  drowning  persons.  A  ten-gaHoii 
caskt  or  vessel  of  any  kind,  filled  with  air,  and  made  heavy  enough  just  to 
sink  in  water,  with  a  breathing  tube  from  it  like  that  of  a  diving-bell,  would 
be  a  provision  of  air  for  a  man  below  water  for  ten  minutes ;  and  a  man  with 
it  ander  his  arm,  might  instantly  descend  from  a  boat  or  walk  from  the  shore, 
into  water  of  any  depth,  to  recover  the  body  of  a  fellow-creature  lately  sunk, 
and  in  time  probably  to  save  the  life,  which  a  few  minutes  wasted  in  waiting 
or  in  unsuccessful  dragging  would  suffer  to  be  lost  The  author  would  pro- 
pose this  as  an  addition  to  the  apparatus  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the 
recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned.— -It  shows  the  remoteness  from 
common  trains  of  thinking  of  the  truths  connected  with  the  constitution  of 
oor  atmosphere  and  sea,  when  a  means  so  simple  and  easily  procured  should 
never  have  been  thou^t  of  or  tried  in  any  way  by  pearl-fishers,  or  by  per- 
sons who  gain  their  bread  by  diving  to  recover  things  dropped  overboard  in 
harbours  or  anchoring  stations ;  all  of  whom  have  hitherto  been  limited  to 
ibe  single  gulp  of  air  taken  on  descending.  In  the  case  of  a  man  working 
under  water,  cask  after  cask  of  air  might  be  sent  down,  to  enable  him  to  remain 
as  long  as  necessary. 

There  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  philosophical  toy,  of  which  the  action 
depends  chiefly  on  the  elasticity  of  air;  and  as  it  moreover 
illustrates  most  of  the  laws  of  fluidity,  it  is  deemed  worthy  of  Fig.  89. 
description  here.  It  is  a  small  balloon  or  thin  globe  of  glass 
c,  having  an  opening  at  the  bottom,  and  its  little  car  or  basket 
banging  to  it  If  put  to  float  in  water  while  the  globe  con- 
tains air  only,  it  is  so  light  that  half  the  globe  remains  above 
the  surface ;  but  water  may  be  introduced  to  adjust  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  whole,  until  it  becomes  only  a  litde  less  than 
that  of  water.  If  the  balloon  be  then  placed  in  a  tall  jar  of 
water  a  6,  the  mouth  of  which  is  closely  covered  by  bladder- 
skin  or  India-rubber  tied  upon  it,  on  pressing  such  covering 
with  the  hand,  the  balloon  will  immediately  descend  in  the 
water,  to  rise  again  when*  the  pressure  ceanes,  and  will  float 
about,  rising,  or  falling,  or  standing  still,  according  to  the 
pressure  made.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  pressure  on  the 
top  of  the  Jar  first  condenses  the  air  between  the  cover  and  the 
water  sur&ce ;  this  condensation  then  presses  upon  the  water  below,  and  by 
influencing  it  through  its  whole  extent,  compresses  also  the  air  in  the  balloon 
globe,  forcing  as  much  more  water  into  tliis  as  to  render  the  balloon  heavier 
than  water,  and  therefore  heavy  enough  to  sink.  As  soon  as  the  pressure 
ceases,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  balloon  repels  the  lately  entered  water, 
and  the  machine,  becoming  as  before,  lighter  than  water,  ascends  to  the  top. 
If  the  balloon  be  adjusted  to  have  a  specific  gravity  too  nearly  that  of  water, 
it  will  not  rise  of  itself  after  once  reaching  the  bottom,  because  the  pressure 
of  the  water  then  above  it  will  perpetuate  the  condensation  of  the  air  which 
caused  it  to  descend.  It  may  even  then,  however,  be  made  to  rise  again  by 
inclining  the  water-jar  to  one  side,  so  that  the  perpendicular  height  of  water 
over  it  shall  be  diminished. 

This  toy  proves  many  things — the  maieriaUty  of  air,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  band  on  the  top  being  communicated  to  the  water  below  through  the  air 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  jar — the  eompreiMUUy  of  air,  by  what  happens'in 
the  globe  just  before  it  descends — the  eUuHc force  of  air  shown  in  expansion, 
when,  on  the  perssure  ceasing,  the  water  is  again  expelled  from  the  globe— 
the  HghtfUM  of  air,  in  the  buoyancy  of  the  globe : — ^it  shows  also  that  in  a 
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Fig.  90. 


fluid  the  pressure  is  in  all  directions^  because  the  effects  happen  in  whate^rer 
position  the  jar  be  held — it  shows  ih^i  pressure  is  as  the  depths  because  less 
pressure  of  the  hand  is  required  the  farther  that  the  globe  has  descended  in 
the  water — and  it  exemplifies  many  circumstances  o^ fluid  support.  A  young 
person,  therefore,  familiar  with  this  toy,  has  learned  the  leading  truths  of 
hydrostatics  and  pneumatics,  and  has  had  much  amusement  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion. 

On  the  same  principle  as  the  balloon  now  described, 
three  or  four  little  figures  of  men  may  be  formed  of 
glass,  hollow  within,  and  having  each  a  minute  open- 
ing at  the  heel,  by  which  water  may  pass  in  or  out. 
If  these  be  placed  in  a  jar  as  the  balloon  was,  and  be 
adjusted  by  the  quantity  of  water  admitted  into  them, 
so  that,  in  specific  gravity,  they  shall  differ  a  liule  from 
each  other,  and  if  then,  a  gradually  increased  pressure 
be  made  on  the  cover  of  the  jar,  the  heaviest  figure  will 
descend  first,  and  the  others  will  follow  in  succession  ; 
and  they  will  slop  or  return  to  the  surface  in  reverse 
order  when  the  pressure  ceases.  A  person  while  exhi- 
biting these  figures  to  spectators  who  do  not  understand 
them,  may  appear  only  carelessly  to  rest  his  hand  on 
the  cover  of  the  jar  while  he  is  making  the  required 
pressure,  and  he  will  seem  to  have  the  power  of  order- 
ing their  movements  by  his  will.  If  the  jar  containing 
the  figures  be  inverted,  and  the  cover  be  placed  over  a 
hole  in  the  table,  Uirough  which,  unobserved,  the  ex- 
hibitor can  act  by  a  rod  rising  through  the  hole  and 
obeying  his  foot,  he  may  produce  the  most  amusing 
and  surprising  evolutions  among  the  little  men,  in  per- 
fect obedience  to  his  word  of  command. 

The  beautiful  fountain,  called  the  fountain  of  Hiero, 
by  which  water  is  made  to  apout  far  above  its  source, 
depends  for  its  action  upon  the  resisting  elasticity  of 
compressed  air.  The  vessel  d  is  first  filled  with  wa- 
ter, while  b  and  a  contain  air  only.  On  then  pour- 
ing water  into  a,  the  water  uf  d  darts  upwards  through 
the  jet-pipe  e,  to  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  the  length 
of  the  tube  from  a  to  6.  The  reason  is,  that  the  wa- 
ter from  a  descends  by  the  tube  to  6,  and  compresses 
the  air  at  c;  which  compression  conveyed  along  the 
other  tube  from  c  to  (/,  acts  on  the  water  in  the  vessel 
dy  and  causes  it  to  jet  As  the  pressure  is  produced 
by  the  column  of  water  a  6,  the  jet  is  proportioned 
to  the  length  of  that  column. — 'I'his  kind  of  fountain 
may  have  its  parts  concealed  under  a  variety  of  forms 
as  here  exemplified,  and  may  thus  become  a  beautiful 
ornament  among  flowers  in  a  summer  drawing-room. 
It  may  be  made  of  size  to  play  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  it  will  always  recommence  on  the  water  being 
shifted  from  the  low  to  the  high  reservoir.-^The  use- 
ful table-lamp,  consisting  of  a  simple  column  or  pillar 
with  the  oil  rising  to  the  flame  from  far  below,  is  a 
Hiero*s  fountain,  only  the  oil,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  jet  out,  rises  in  a  tube  to  the  flame.    The 
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coDtrirance  for  maintaining  the  two  columns  always  of  die  same  length, 
notwithstanding  the  expenditure  of  oil  has  to  be  explained  some  pages 
hence. 

Having  now  explained  the  two  peculiarities  which  distinguish  aeriform 
from  other  fluids,  viz,,  their  lightness  and  extensive  elasticity ,  we  proceed 
to  show  that  they  have  the  four  other  properties  already  described  under  hy- 
drostatics, as  belonging  to  fluids  generally :  and  first, 

**]pressurein  all  directions.'^     (Read  the  Analysis  at  pages  140  and  172.) 

A  quantity  of  air  or  gas  shut  up  in  any  vessel  and  compressed,  is  equally 
aflfected  throughout,  and  its  tendency  to  escape  from  the  pressure  is  equal  in 
all  directions,  as  is  proved  by  the  force  necessary  to  keep  similar  valves  close 
wherever  placed.  Hence  the  hydrostatic  press  and  hydrostatic  bellows  de- 
aribed  in  the  last  section,  which  depend  for  their  action  on  this  law,  may  be 
worked  by  air  or  gas  as  by  a  liquid. 

Owing  to. this  law,  air,  when  allowed,  will  always  rush  from  where  there 
is  more  pressure  to  where  there  is  less.  The  actions  of  the  common  fire- 
bellows,  and  of  the  animal  chest  in  breathing,  b\owkig,  sucking,  &c.,  are  so 
many  instances. 

The  suddenness  with  which  any  compression  made  on  part  of  a  confined 
aeriform  fluid  is  communicated  through  the  whole,  is  strikingly  seen  in  the 
simaltaneous  increase  or  burst  of  all  the  gas-lights  6ver  an  extensive  building 
or  even  in  a  long  street,  at  any  instant  when  the  force  supplying  the  gas  is 
aogmented. 

Many  very  interesting  illustrations  of  the  fluid  pressure  of  air  being  in 
all  directions,  will  occur  under  the  next  head,  joined  with  proofs  of  the  at- 
mospheric pressure  being  as  the  depth. 

«« Pressure  as  the  depths 

On  first  approaching  this  subject,  a  person  is  naturally  surprised  to  hear 
the  depth  or  height  of  the  atmosphere  spoken  of  as  something  perfectly  as- 
certained, although  no  body  can  ever  have  approached  the  surface  to  measure 
it;  but  science  often  furnishes  means  of  reaching  precise  truth,  in  cases 
where  ignorance  would  not  even  dream  of  the  possibility  of  making  an  ap- 
proximation. It  may  facilitate  the  apprehension  of  this  point  as  regards  air, 
to  describe  first  some  parallel  cases  in  which  water  is  concerned. 

The  bottom  of  a  lake  evidently  supports  all  the  water  in  the  lake,  and 
each  portion  bears  just  the  weight  of  the  water  directly  over  it  t  a  means 
then  of  ascertaining  the  weight  or  pressure  of  water  on  any  portion  of  the 
bottom,  would  tell  how  much  water  stood  over  that  portion,  and  by  the 
known  relation  of  the  weight  and  bulk  of  water  woula  tell  also  the  depth 
at  that  part.  In  like  manner  the  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  globe 
rests  with  its  whole  weight  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  each  portion 
of  the  surface  bears  its  share :  if  we  ascertain,  then,  the  pressure  of  the 
sUnosphere  on  a  given  extent  of  the  surface,  we  find  how  much  air  is  stand- 
ing directly  over  it ;  in  other  words,  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air  resting 
on  such  surface  as  its  base,  and  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere. 
Having  then  the  weight  of  the  whole  column,  and  finding  the  weight  of  a 

£Ven  bulk  of  it  at  the  bottom  (ascertained  as  described  at  page  158,)  and 
lowing  the  law  of  atrial  elasticity  (explained  at  page  158,)  we  determine 
the  depUi  or  height  of  the  column  by  a  simple  calculation.    Now  accurate 
12 
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experiments  show  that  there  are  nearly  fifteen  pounds  of  air  orer  erery 
square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface ;  producing  the  same  pressure  as  would 
be  made  by  a  depth  of  water  of  thirty-four  feet,  or  by  a  depth  of  quicksilver 
of  thirty  inches  ;  and  from  this  fact  and  the  ascertained  lightness  and  elasti- 
city of  air,  we  know  that  its  depth  on  earth  must  be  nearly  fifty  milest 
which,  as  already  stated,  is  about  as  much  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  eartli 
as  a  tenth  of  an  inch  is  to  a  globe  of  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  remaining 
part  of  this  section  has  chiefly  to  trace  the  eflfects  of  this  mass  of  matter 
resting  upon  the  earth's  surface,  and  as  a  fluid  embracing  and  compressing 
every  object  placed  there. 

Water  is  a  substance  much  more  obvious  to  the  human  senses  than  air, 
and  which  is  constantly  under  observation ;  yet  many  of  its  roost  important 
agencies  escape  the  notice  of  common  observers.  Few  persons,  for  instance, 
of  themselves  discover  the  law  explained  in  the  last  section,  of  the  pressure 
in  water  being  proportioned  to  the  depth :  but  when  made  to  observe  that  a 
piece  of  cork  plunged  deep  into  it  is  compressed  to  much  smaller  bulk,  and 
that  strong  empty  vessels  of  glass,  or  even  of  metal  under  the  same  circum- 
etances,  are  crushed  or  broken  inwards,  and  that  pieces  of  sunken  wood 
are,  at  great  depths,  filled  with  water  through  all  their  pores,  so  as  to  be- 
come nearly  as  heavy  as  stone,  &c.,  their  minds  are  roused  to  a  sense  of 
the  important  fact  that  a  fluid  presses,  and  in  proportion  to  its  depth.  If  the 
trvtlis  of  hydrostatics  thus  escape  notice,  we  need  not  wonder  that  iboee  ef 
pneumati<*^  escape  still  longer. 

If  a  piece  of  bladder-skin  or  a  pane  of  glass  be  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a 
vessel,  holding  water,  the  bladder  or  glass  exhibits  no  sign  of  being  pressed 
upon,  although  it  bears  on  its  upper  side  the  whole  weight  of  the  water 
directly  above  it:  the  reason  being  that  water  beneath  the  bladder  resists 
just  as  strongly  as  the  water  above  presses,  in  the  same  way  that  one  stone 
in  a  pillar  resists  those  above  it :  but  if  the  bladder  be  tied  closely  over  the 
mouth  of  a  common  drinking  glass  or  tumbler  filled  with  water,  and  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  if  then,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  pump, 
the  water  be  extracted  from  within  the  glass,  the  bladder  itself  has   to  b^ 
Ifae  whole  pressure  of  the  water  above  it,  (independendy  of  a  pressure  of 
air  to  be  explained  afterwards,)  and  will  probably  be  torn  or  burst.    The  de- 
gree of  pressure,  and  consequently  the  depth  of  the  water,  in  such  a  case, 
might  be  ascertained  by  placing  some  support,  of  which  the  action  coald  be 
measured,  under  the  bladder  to  sustain  it  after  the  removal  of  the  interior 
water. — Now  this  case  may  be  closely  copied  in  our  atmosphere  or  sea  rf 
air.     A  glass  held  in  the  hand  is  immersed  in  the  fluid  air,  and  is  full  of  it 
as  the  other  glass  wa^  supposed  full  of  water:  its  mouth  may  be  covered  over 
with  bladder,  and  no  external  pressure  will  be  apparent,  because  there  is  a 
resistance  of  the  air  within,  just  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  out- 
side : — but  if  the  air  be  extracted  from  under  the  covering  by  means  of  all 
air-pump,  the  bladder  is  first  seen  sinking  down  and  becoming  hollow  from 
the  weight  of  the  air  over  it,  and  at  last  bursting  inwards  with  a'  great  novn 
or  crack.     Hy  placing  a  circular  piece  of  wood  under  the  bladder-skin,  for 
it  to  rest  on,  and  a  spring  of  known  force  to  support  the  wood,  we  may  ae- 
certain  very  nearly  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  air  over  it.     Thie  modet 
however,  of  ascertaining  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  is  not  that  comraonly 
used,  but  is  described  here  as  a  good  illustration  of  the  present  subject;  the 
problem  being  solved  much  more  elegantly  and  accurately  hy  means  of  the 
barometer  described  fartlier  on.     The  phenomenon  of  atmospheric  preseuie 
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w  ofteo  exhMMted  hy  placing  the  hand  on  the  mouth  of  a  glass  so  as  to  cover 
it  closely,  and  then  extracting  the  air  from  underneath  the  hand  :  the  weight 
of  the  atmoephere  holds  the  hand  down  upon  the  mouth  of  the  glass  with  a 
fowce  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch. 

As  should  ibliow,  from  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  thus  detected 
at  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  being  the  weight  of  our  superincumbent  atmo- 
sphere, we  find  that  exactly  as  we  rise  from  the  earth,  and  leave  part  of  the 
atmosphere  beneath  us,  the  pressure  diminishes.  This  fact  now  furnishes 
the  leadiest  means  of  ascertaining  the  height  of  mountains  and  of  balloon 
iseentii,  as  will  be  explained  in  considering  the  barometer. 

After  the  many  explanations  here  given  of  fluid  pressure  being  equal  in  all 
dbeetiooSf  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  that  the  downward  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  becomes  a  pressure  in  all  directions.  This  is  seen  in  the  fact 
of  the  bladder  described  above,  being  as  readily  burst  if  turned  sideways  as 
if  toraed  dtreetly  upwards.  Every  body  or  substance,  therefore,  on  the  surface 
•f  the  earth,  dead  or  living,  solid  or  fluid,  is  compressed  with  this  force. 
In  general  the  pressure  on  one  side  of  a  body  is  just  balance^  by  the  equal 
pressure  on  the  other,  so  that  no  sennible  effect  follows ;  and  it  is  on  this 
eeeeiiat  that  philosophers  were  so  long  in  discovering  it  at  all,  and  that  half- 
informed  persons  are  still  disposed  to  doubt  its  existence;  but  the  proofs 
offered  on  all  sides  to  (he  now  awakened  attention  are  irresistible.  We  shall 
tpesk  first  of 

«« jStmotpheric  prtswre  on  ioHds.** 

The  atmosphere,  then,  presses  on  the  two  sides  of  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal, 
whh  force  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  no 
sensible  effect  follows,  because  the  opposite  prei<8ures  counterbalance ;  but  if 
two  plates  of  smooth  glass  or  metal  be  laid  against  each  other,  and  the  air  be 
prevented  from  entering  between  them,  they  cannot  be  separated  by  less  force 
than  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  of  their  surface. 

In  like  manner,  to  drawdown  the  piston  of  a  syringe  from  the  bottom  of 
its  barrel,  while  no  air  is  allowed  to  enter  between  them,  requires  force  of 
fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  surface  of  the  piston.  But  if  the  experi- 
ment be  made  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the  piston  falls  by 
its  own  weight.  It  is  pushed  back  immediately  on  re-admitting  the  air. 
Wherever  a  vacuum  is  produced  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  an  exter- 
nal pressure,  of  the  force  stated,  seeking  admittance  all  round. 

An  air-pump  receiver  of  five  inches  diameter  has  nearly  twenty  square 
niches  of  surface  in  its  upper  part  or  roof,  and  bears  a  weight  or  pressure  of 
atmosphere,  of  twenty  times  fifteen,  or  three  hundred  pounds.  While  it  has 
air  within  it,  this  pressure  is  exactly  balanced,  and  is  not  sensible ;  but  when 
exhaused  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump,  it  is  pressed  against  the  plate  with 
tftis  force.  As  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  in  all  directions,  the  pump-plate 
of  conrj»e  is  equally  pressed  upwards  against  the  receiver,  and  the  sides  ot  the 
receiver  are  pressed  towards  each  other.  This  explains  why  air-pump  re- 
ceivers must  be  made  arched  or  of  dome-shape  to  withstand  the  great  pressure. 
A  fhtt  piece  of  glass  of  great  thickness,  kid  upon  the  upper  mouth  of  a  re- 
ceiver, so  as  to  form  an  air-tight  cover  to  it,  is  broken  instantly  by  exhausting 
the  air  beneath ;  and  a  bottle  or  receiver  with  flat  sides,  when  exhausted, 
soflierB  in  the  same  manner. 

Illustrative  of  this  pressure  on  solids  there  is  the  experiment  of  the  Magde- 
borgh  hemispheres,  as  it  is  called.     Two  hollow  half  globes  of  metal  a  and 
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6,  are  fitted  to  each  other,-  so  that  their  lips  when  touching 
may  be  air-tight.  While  there  is  air  between  them  or  within, 
resisting  the  pressure  of  the  outward  air,  they  can  be  separated 
from  each  other  without  difficulty ;  but  when  the  air  is  ex- 
hausted from  within  by  the  air-pump,  a  force  is  'required  to 
separate  them  of  as  many  times  fifteen  pounds  as  there  are 
square  inches  in  the  area  of  the  mouth.  The  air  is  extracted 
by  unscrewing  one  of  the  handles  at  6,  and  then  connecting 
the  remaining  stalk  (which  is  hollow,  and  has  a  stop-cock) 
with  the  air-pump. — This  experiment  merits  recollection,  be* 
cause  it  was  one  of  the  first  which  drew  attention  to  the  ma- 
terial nature  and  properties  of  the  air ;  and  it  astonished  the 
world.  Otto  Guericke,  Burgomaster  of  Magdeburgh,  the  inventor,  had 
hemispheres  made  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  once  when  he  exhausted 
them,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  exhibition,  twenty  coach-horses  of  the 
emperor  were  unable  to  pull  them  asunder.  There  being  no  air-pump  when 
Guericke  began  his  experiments,  although  he  himself  invented  it  afterwards, 
he  originally  emptied  the  balls  of  their  air  by  first  filling  them  with  water, 
and  then  extracting  the  water  by  a  common  pump  or  syringe  applied  at  the 
bottom. 

It  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind  as  the  last  described,  when  a  boj 
with  his  foot  presses  a  circular  piece  of  wet  leather  as  a,  against  a  flat-faced 
stone  as  6,  and  then  lifts  the  stone  by  pulling  at  a  cord  c,  rising  from  the 
centre  of  the  leather.  If  the  leather  be  so  close  in  its  texture  that  air  cannot 
pass  through  it,  and  stifi*  enough  not  to  be  puckered  or  drawn  together,  he 
must  exert  a  force  before  detaching  it,  of  as  many  times  fifteen  pounds  as 
there  are  square  inches  of  surface  covered  by  it,  for 
such  is  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air  over  it,  while 
there  is  no  counterbalancing  pressure  underneath  nearer 
than  on  the  other  side  of  the  stone.  The  weight  of 
the  stone  that  may  be  liAed  is  thus  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  leather.  The  contrivance  has  been  called 
a  sucker,  or  pneumatic  tractor.  A  very  large  sticker 
applied  upon  a  rock  or  wall,  would  resist  the  pull  of 
horses  like  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres. 

This  contrivance  seems  suited  to  some  purposes  of 
surgery.  It  might  assist,  for  instance,  in  raising  de- 
pressed portions  of  a  fractured  skull,  and  might  thus 
sometimes  save  tlie  operation  of  trepanning :— 4br  snch 
a  purpose  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  small  cupping- 
glass  sometimes  used,  from  its  being  perfectly  inactive, 
except  during  the  instants  when  pulled  at ;  whereas  the 
cupping-glass,  by  keeping  up  a  continued  flow  of  blood 
to  the  part,  might  do  injury.  There  is  another  surgical  application  spoken 
.  of  in  the  last  section  of  the  present  part,  which  the  ^professional  reader  may- 
consult  immediately. 

It  is  from  having  feet  that  act  on  the  principle  of  the  tractor,  that  the 

common  fly  and  other  insects  can  move  along  ceilings,  and  even  polished 

surfaces  of  glass  or  metal  with  their  bodies  hanging  downwards ;  and  there 

are  many  marine  animals  which  attach  themselves  to  rocks,  or  other  objects 

.  by  a  similar  action. 

If  two  pneumatic  tractors  be  applied  to  each  other,  men  pulling  opposite 
ways,  to  separate  them,  must  act  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 


Fig.  93. 
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ineh  of  the  surface  of  contact,  as  if  they  were  separating  the  Magdeburgh 
hemispheres. 

The  case  of  the  pnenroatic  tractor  may  be  well  illustrated  by  an  experi- 
ment made  in  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid.  If  a  body  with  a  flat  surface  be 
applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  so  as  perfectly  lo  exclude  the  liquid,  the 
body  bears  the  whole  weight  of  liquid  directly  over  it,  and  cannot  be  detached 
without  force  equal  to  this.  The  case  is  striking  when  a  flat  piece  of  cork  is 
poshed  against  the  smooth  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel  containing  mercury,  and  is 
found  not  to  rise  again  when  the  hand  is  withdrawn  from  it,  but  to  be  firmly 
held  down  by  the  weight  of  the  mercury.  We  have  to  remark  that  in  such 
experiments  made  in  vessels  open  to  the  air,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  liquids  adds  a  pressure  of  flfleen  pounds  on  every  inch  of  the  surface 
of  a  body  immersed  in  it. 

^^Atmospheric  pressure  on  Kqmds.^* 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids  produces  many  important 
effects,  and  now  that  we  comprehend  them,  we  wonder  that  they  should 
have  been  so  long  misunderstood.  We  have  familiar  examples  of  it  in  the 
working  of  pumps  and  syphons.  All  such  phenomena,  in  former  times, 
were  referred  to  what  was  called  nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum^  6r  to  an  ob* 
seorely  imagined  principle  of  suction.  It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Galileo 
that  their  true  nature  began  to  be  detected.  The  discovery  has  led  to  many 
very  important  results  in  the  arts. 

Persons  may  at  first  have  a  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  a  fluid  so  rare  and 
subtle  as  air  should  affect  or  resist  a  dense  liquid  like  water:  but  the  action 
or  resistance  of  air  in  contact  with  water  is  familiarly  shown  in  the  facts, 
that  a  glass  does  not  become  full  of  water  when  plunged,  with  its  open  mouth 
downwards,  from  the  air  into  water ;  and  that  when  a  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  has  been  partially  immersed  in  water,  and,  therefore,  partially  filled,  the 
water  c-an  be  forced  out  of  it  by  blowing  air  in  at  the  upper  end,  to  return  only 
when  the  blowing  ceases.  Tlien  it  may  be  recollected  that  a  hundred 
pounds  of  feathers  are  as  great  a  load  as  a  hundred  pounds  of  lead. 

That  there  are  fifteen  pounds  of  air  above  every  square  inch  of  the 
earth's  surface,  is  confirmed  by  the  effects  above  described  of  the  atmospheric 
pressore  on  solids;  and  we  now  proceed  to  show  that  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena among  liquids,  which  long  appeared  so  mysterious,  are  merely  the 
Becessary  consequences  of  the  same  pressure  upon  them.  It  will  facilitate 
the  comprehension  of  these  effects,  if  we  first  view  them  as  they  may  be 
produced  by  more  visible  agents,  viz.,  by  one  liquid  pressing  upon  another ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  author  has  contrived  the  apparatus  represented  in  the 
next  page  in  which  a  layer  of  oil  rests  upon  a  layer  of  water,  or  upon  a  layer  of 
laercory. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  that  an  ocean  of,  oil,  spread  over  the  earth,  to 
have  the  same  weight  as  our  atmosphere,  requires  to  be  about  thirty-seven 
feet  deep.  A  vessel,  then,  a  6  c,  with  water  in  it  up  to  the  level  W,  and  with 
thirty-seven  feet  of  oil  above  this,  up  to  the  level  O,  is  fitted' to  illustrate 
many  of  the  phenomena  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  seven  principal  cases. 

1st  The  weight  of  the  oil  pressing  with  a  force  of  fifteen  lbs.  per  inch  on 
the  water  at  W,  would  not  at  all  disturb  the  level  surface  of  the  water.— 
Bleither  does  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  of  fifteen  lbs.  per  inch  disturb 
any  liquid  surface. 
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2d.  If  the  oil  were  gradually  poured  tnlo 
the  vessel  ab  c,  over  the  water,  the  water 
would  rise  in  the  tube  t  id,  as  already  ex- 
plained by  the  figure  at  page  143;  so  that 
when  there  were  thirty-seven  feet  in  height, 
or  fifteen  pounds  in  weight  of  oil  on  the 
inch,  the  water  ini  w  would  stand  thirty- 
four  feet  above  its  level  in  the  large  vesvei. 
If  these  tliirty-four  feet  of  water  were  then 
lifted  out  of  the  tube  by  a  plug  or  piston 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom  of  it  at  t,  a  second 
equal  quantity  would  be  pressed  up  by  the 
oil,  to  be  removed,  if  desired,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  first  and  the  tube  and  piston 
would  constitute  a  pump.-^Now  when  the 
atmosphere,  instead  of  the  oil,  is  allowed 
to  press  upon  the  water  surface  in  such  a 
vessel,  but  is  excluded  from  the  tube,  the 
water  rises  in  the  tube  thirty-four  feet,  ae 
in  the  last  case;  and  if  this  quantity  be  lifted 
out  of  the  tube  by  a  piston,  a  second  equal 
quantity  is  pressed  up,  and  the  tube  and 
piston  become  a  complete  example  of  the 
common  lifting  or  sucking-pump.  We  have 
to  describe  it  more  particularly  hereafter. 

3d.  If  there  were  a  quantity  of  mercury  or  of  quicksilver  at  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  ab  c,  filling  it  up  to  the  level  M,  and  if  a  tube  t  m  issued  firom 
under  this  level,  the  mercury  pressed  upon  by  thirty-seven  feet  of  oil, 
would  rise  in  this  short  tube  as  the  water  did  in  the  larger ;  but  by  reason 
of  its  greater  specific  gravity,  it  would  only  reach  a  height  of  thirty  inches 
above  its  level,  the  water  having  stood  at  thirty-four  feel.  —  Now  thirty- 
inches  of  mercury  is  the  height  of  column  which  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
acting  in  the  same  way,  really  produces,  as  is  seen  in  a  similar  apparatus  made 
expressly  for  measuring  that  pressure,  and  called  a  barometer  or  measure  of 
weight. 

4th.  If  a  tube  d,  of  an  inch  square,  and  open  at  both  ends,  were  plunged 
into  the  oil,  it  would  of  course  always  be  full  up  to  the  level  of  the  oil  on 
the  outside  of  it;  and  if  it  were  pushed  low  enough  to  touch  the  water  at 
W,  it  would  just  contain  fifteen  pounds  of  oil  resting  on  an  inch  square  of 
the  water-stkrface  at  its  mouth  ;  which  surface  would  therefore  be  bearing  a 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds  like  every  inch  of  the  surface  around,  but  would 
not  yield,  owing  to  the  force  with  which  it  tended  upwards  to  escape  from 
the  pressure  corresponding  to  its  depth  in  the  oil.  Then  if  the  tube  were 
pushed  a  little  farther  down,  and  if,  by  a  piston  or  plug  in  it,  the  fifteen 
pounds  of  oil  were  lifted  out  of  it,  water  would  rise  into  it  until  enough  had 
entered  to  reproduce  the  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  surface  below  as 
before  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  water  would  rise  thirty-four  feet,  as  in  the  exter- 
nal tube  w  i.  This  internal  tube  and  piston  again  would  form  a  pump. — In 
like  manner,  when  a  tube  open  at  both  ends  is  plunged  from  the  air  into 
water,  the  air  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  water  within  the  tube,  as  en  the 
surface  around  it,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  inch,  and  the  two  sur- 
faces are  not  affected  by  the  equal  pressures ;  but  if,  by  a  piston,  we  liA  the 
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air  oat  of  the  tube,  as  we  suppose  the  oil  lifted  in  the  last  experiment,  the 
water  will  then  rise,  following  the  piston  to  the  altitude  of  thirty-four  feet 
This  arrangeiueiit  of  parts  is  the  most  usual  for  the  lifting  or  household 
pump.      . 

6th.  \v  a  common  bottle  or  vessel  of  any  other  shape,  as  the  bent  tube  f , 
were  filled  with  water,  and  placed  under  the  oil  with  its  mouth  or  mouths 
reaching  below  the  water  surface  at  the  level  W,  it  would  remain  full  of 
water,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  oil  surrounding  it. — For  a  similar  rea- 
son, any  such  vessel  or  tube,  surrounded  only  by  the  air,  when  filled  with 
water,  and  placed  with  its  mouth  or  mouths  under  the  surface  of  water,  re- 
mains full ;  and  if  such  a  bent  tube  has  one  of  its  ends  in  another  vessel 
lower  than  the  first,  a  current  is  established  in  it ; — the  contrivance  being 
then  called  a  syphon, 

6th.  A  fish  u»  the  water  below  the  level  W,  would  be  bearing  the  pressure 
of  the  oil  from  O  to  W,  as  well  as  the  pressure  o(  the  water. — So  a  fish  in 
waleropen  to  the  air,  is  bearing  the  atmospheric  pressure  o{  fifteen  pounds 
per  inch,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  water  itself.  This  is  proved  by  extract- 
ing the  air  from  over  water  in  which  a  fish  is  swimming :  for  then  the  air-bag 
of  the  fish,  situated  near  its  under  side,  as  already  described,  immediately 
dilates  and  turns  the  fish  upon  its  back. 

7th.  To  separate  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres,  or  to  produce  a  vacuum 
in  any  way,  under  the  water  level  W,  would  require  force  proportionate  to  the 
weight  of  oil  above,  in  addition  to  that  required  on  account  of  the  water;-— 
and  to  separate  the  Magdeburgh  hemispheres  under  any  water-surface  pressed 
upon  by  the  atmosphere,  a  force  is  required  o{  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  be* 
yond  what  w^old  balance  the  efiect  of  the  water  itself. 

The  following  remarks  illustrate  more  minutely  some  of  the  objects  which 
we  have  just  been  explaining. 

The  common  lifting-pump  (or  sucking-pump  as  it  used  to  be  called,)  is 
then  merely  a  barrel  a  by  with  a  close-fitting  movable  plug  or  piston  in  it  c. 
When  the  lower  end  6,  is  plunged  into  water,  and  the  piston  is  drawn  up 
from  the  bottom,  the  atmosphere  being  prevented  from  press- 
ing on  the  surface  of  the  water  within  the  tube,  the  pressure 
on  the  surface  external  to  the  tube,  drives  the  water  up  after 
the  piston.  That  the  water  which  thus  rises  may  not  fall 
again,  there  is  a  valve  or  flap  at  the  lower  part  of  the  pump- 
barrel  6,  which  opens  only  to  water  passing  upwards ;  and 
that  the  piston  may  be  allowed  to  pass  downwards  through 
the  water  in  the  barrel,  to  repeat  its  stroke,  there  is  in  it  a 
similar  valve.  ,  The  piston,  in  rising  during  a  second  or 
sooceeding  stroke,  causes  all  the  water  above  it  to  run  over 
at  the  spout  d. — Formerly  a  lifting-pump  was  said  to  act  by 
sucking  the  water  up  from  the  well  beneath  it;  the  true 
meaning  of  which  phrase  we  now  perceive  to  be,  that  the 
piston  merely  lifts  or  holds  off  the  air  which  was  pressing 
on  the  water  within  the  barrel,  and  allows  the  water  to  rise 
there  in  obedience  to  the  external  pressure  of  the  air  around.  - 
The  reason  is  apparent,  then,  why,  in  the  lifting-pump,  the 
water  will  only  follow  the  piston  to  a  certain  elevation,  tnz., 
vntil  its  weight  balances  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. 
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When  the  piston  of  a  pump  is  solid,  or  without  a 
valve,  as  at  c,  the  machine  is  called  z  fordng-pump. 
The  water  rises  beneath  the  piston,  as  already  ex- 
plained for  the  lifting-pump,  but  then,  as  it  cannot 
pass  through  the  descending  piston,  as  in  the  lifting- 
pump,  it  is  forced  into  any  other  desired  direction,  as 
to  d,  A  forcing-pump  can  bring  water  from  only 
thirty-four  feet  below  the  piston,  but  can  send  it  to 
any  elevation.  In  forcing-pumps,  it  is  usual  to  make 
the  water  enter  an  air-vessel  d  a  (already  explained 
at  page  161,)  from  which  it  is  again  urged  by  the 
elastic  air,  through  the  pipe  6,  in  a  nearly  nniform 
stream. 
The  animal  action  of  nicking  is  an  approximation 
..  to  what  we  have  described  in  tlie  lifting-pump.    The 

^Ml         .  difference  is,  that  the  chest  or  mouth  can  make  only 
^-o^^^^  *  partial  vacuum,  and  therefore  cannot  raise  a  liquid 

'-^^^'^  very  far. 

A  syphon  remains  full  of  liquid,  although  partially 
raised  above  the  general  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  explained  above.  For  com- 
mon purposes,  a  syphon  is  made  of  the  form  here  represented,  viz.,  a  bent 
tube  c  b  a^  with  one  end  longer  than  the  other.  To  use  it,  the  end  c  is  first 
immersed  in  liquid,  and  the  end  a  being  then  stopped  for  the  time  by  the 
finger  or  a  cock,  the  air  is  extracted  by  the  mouth  or  otherwise,  through  the 
small  tube  a  </,  and,  the  atmosphere  immediately  fills  the  whole  tube  with 
liquid  from  c.  If  the  instrument  be  then  left  to  act,  the  liquid  will  run  from 
the  longer  leg,  because  a  long  column  of  liquid  overbalances  a  short  one* 
until  the  porter  has  drunk  up  all  within  its  reach.     Whether  the  external 

extremity  be  in  the  air  only,  or  immersed 
in  liquid,  makes  no  difference,  except  that 
the  immersion  shortens  so  much  the  de- 
scending column.  If  both  extremities  be 
immersed  in  liquid,  and  in  different  vessels, 
by  alternately  lifting  one  vessel  or  the 
other,  the  liquid  will  be  made  to  pass  and 
repass,  and  will  come  to  rest  in  the  syphon 
only  when  the  surfaces  in  the  two  vessels 
are  at  the  same  level.  Thus  the  same  leg 
becomes  alternately  the  long  and  the  short 
leg,  according  to  the  height  of  the  liquid 
ii^  which  it  is  immersed.  A  syphon  is 
sometimes  made  with  both  legs  equal  and 
turned  up,  as  here  represent^,  so  that  it 
remains  full  of  liquid  although  lifWd  away 
from  the  vessel,  and  therefore  is  always 
ready  for  action.  As  it  is  the  same  cause 
which  lifts  the  water  in  a  pump  and  in  a  syphon,  the  top  of  a  syphon  most 
evidently  be  within  thirty-two  feet  of  the  water-surface  below.  In  the  syphon, 
as  the  cases  of  balancing  liquids,  described  at  page  131  (which  see.)  the 
comparative  diameters  of  the  legs  are  of  no  importance,  nor  their  oblique 
length,  provided  the  perpendicular  heights  of  the  two  columns  have  the  neces- 
sary relation :— even  an  inverted  tea-pot  may  be  used  as  a  syphon.  This 
truth  is  well  exemplified  in  what  may  be  called  the  syphon-paradox^  an  exact 
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eounterpart  of   the  paradox  of  the  "  Hydrostatic  Bellows," 
already  explained.     If  the  apparatus  of  the  bellows  be  filled        Fig.  9a. 
with  water  in  the  ordinary  way  (see  page  ]  30,)  and  be  then  re-  .^^ 

▼ersed  or  turned  so  that  the  tube  becomes  like  the  long  leg  of  a  fO 

syphon,  the  little  stream  of  water  issuing  from  it  at  a  will  lift 
as  great  a  weight  suspended /rom  the  board  d,  as  the  same  slen- 
der column  in  the  standing  position  can  lift  upon  the  board.  As 
farther  illustrative  of  the  atmospherical  pressure  exerted  in  pro- 
ducing this  effect,  and  in  rendering  a  syphon  active,  we  may 
advert  to  the  striking^  fact,  that  a  long  small  tube  of  water 
screwed  into  the  side  or  bottom  of  a  close  cask  of  water  so 
as  to  communicate  with  it,  and  then  allowed  to  discharge  like  \^  l^ 
the  long  leg  of  a  syphon,  will  cause  the  cask  to  be  crushed 
inwards,  just  as  the  same  tube  screwed  into  the  top  of  the  cask,  as  represented 
at  page  131,  causes  the  cask  to  burst  outwards. 

l*he  syphon  is  very  useful  for  drawing  off  liquids,  where  there  is  a  sedi- 
ment that  should  not  be  disturbed,  or  where  it  is  desirable  not  to  make  an 
opening  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel.  A  large  syphon  would  empty  a  lake 
or  mill-pond  over  its  bank  without  injuring  the  bank.  To  fill  a  large  syphon 
that  it  may  act  the  most  convenient  way  is,  instead  of  pumping  out  the  air 
from  it,  to  close  the  two  ends  for  the  time,  and  to  pour  in  water  through  a 
cock  at  the  top. 

There  is  a  pretty  syphon-toy,  called  a  Tantalus-cup,  having  in  it  a  stand- 
ing human  figure  which  conceals  a  syphon.  The  short  branch  of  the  syphon 
rises  in  one  leg  of  the  figure  to  reach  the  level  of  the  chin,  and  the  long 
branch  descends  in  the  other  leg  to  pierce  the  bottom  of  the  cup  towards  a 
reservoir  below.  On  pouring  water  into  the  cup,  the  syphon  begins  to  act 
as  soon  as  the  water  reaches  the  chin  of  the  figure,  and  the  cup  is  then 
emptied  as  if  by  magic. 

Among  the  infinitely  varied  water-drains  or  courses  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  some  are  syphons,  and  produce  what  are  called  intermitting  wells  or 
fountains.  These  may  alternately  run  and  cease  for  longer  or  shorter  periods, 
according  to  the  comparative  magnitudes  of  the  collecting  reservoir  and  the 
drain.  The  reservoir  may  be  an  internal  cave  of  a  mountain,  receiving  a 
regular  supply  of  water  by  a  slow  filtering  of  moisture  from  above,  and  the 
dnin  is  a  syphon-formed  channel,  which,  like  that  of  the  Tantalus-cup,  begins 
to  act  only  when  the  water  in  the  reservoir  has  reached  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  syphon,  and  then  carries  off  the  water  faster  than  it  is  supplied. 
There  are  some  fountains  that  fiow  constantly,  but  at  regular  intervals  have 
a  remarkable  increase.  In  them  a  common  spring  is  joined  with  a  syphon- 
spring. 

The  author  has  suggested  an  application  of  the  syphon,  which  obviates  a 
strong  objection  to  the  high  operadon  for  stone,  as  explained  in  the  next 
medical  section. 

The  following  facts  have  close  relation  to  those  now  explained,  as  farther 
Illustrative  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids. 

A  long  glass  of  jelly,  if  inverted  and  placed  with  its  mouth  just  under  the 
•orfaee  of  warm  water,  will  soon  be  found  to  have  lost  the  jelly,  but  to  be 
full  of  water  in  its  stead.  The  jelly  is  heavier  than  water,  and  when  melted 
by  the  heat  sinks  down,  and  is  replaced  by  water  from  below,  sent  up  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure. 
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The  slaves  to  the  West  Indies  steal  rum,  by  inserting  the  long  neck  of  a 
bottle  full  of  water  through  the  top  aperture  of  the  rum-cask.     The  water 
falls  out  of  the  bottle  into  tlie  cask,  while  the  lighter  rum  ascends  in  its  stead* 
The  common  water-glass  for  bird-cages  has  its  only  opening  near  ttie  hot* 
torn  through  the  neck  b ;  yet  no  water  can  escape 
Fig.  99.  from  it  but  when  the  level  of  the  water  at  c,  in  the 

^^  open  part,  becomes  low  enough  for  some  air  to  pass 

into  the  body  of  the  glass  by  the  ciiannel  b.  When 
a  bubble  of  air  does  pass  in,  an  equal  bulk  of  water 
comes  out,  and  by  raising  the  water  level  in  c,  pre- 
vents the  passage  of  more.*^An  ink-glass  made  on 
this  principle  preserves  the  ink  well,  because  there 
is  so  small  a  surface  exposed  to  the  air ;  if  made  too 

large,  however,  the  accidental  expansion  of  the  air 

>0"'"fc       in  it  by  heat  may  cause  it  to  overflow. 

In  the  common  Argand  or  fotmtam-^amp^  the 
provision  of  oil  is  in  a  vessel  like  an  inverted  bottle,  higher  than  the  flame, 
and  with  its  mouth  immersed  in  a  small  reservoir  of  oil,  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  flame,  then  no  oil  can  escape  from  above,  but  as  the  flame  consumes 
the  free  oil  from  the  small  reservoir,  which  supply  is  thus  maintained  always 
at  the  same  elevation. — In  the  Hiero*s  fountain-lamp,  mentioned  at  page  164, 
that  the  two  balancing  columns  of  oil  may  be  always  of  the  same  height,  the 
oil  is  supplied  to  them  from  high  reservoirs,  with  the  mouths  dipping  into 
them  as  above  described,  and  keeping  their  tops,  therefore,  always  at  tb6 
tame  level;  and  that  the  descending  column  may  not  be  shortened  by  the 
rising  of  the  oil  in  the  low  reservoir  c,  the  tube  containing  it  is  turned  up  at 
the  bottom  like  an  end  of  the  '*  ever  ready  syphon,"  and  discharges  near  the 
top  of  c. 

We  have  hitherto  been  contemplating  only  the  direct  weight  or  downward 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  liquids :  in  the  following  instances  we  have 
proof  of  the  same  pressure  acting  upon  them  in  all  directions. 

If  a  botde  or  cask  be  filled  with  liquid,  and  closely  corked,  and  if  a  small 
hole  be  then  drilled  in  the  bottom  or  side,  the  liquid  will  not  escape  by  it, 
because  of  the  resisting  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of  their  not  being 
room  in  the  opening  for  a  current  of  air  to  enter  while  the  current  of  water 
escapes :  but  if  a  second  hole  be  drilled  in  the  top,  a  jet  from  the  lower 
opening  will  follow  immediately,  because  then  the  air  will  press  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  liquid  as  well  as  on  the  lower,  and  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
will  be  free  to  act  :•— thus,  a  cask  of  beer  or  wine  cannot  be  emptied  by  a 
oock  near  the  bottom,  unless  what  is  called  a  vent-hole  be  made  at  the  top. 
If  the  lower  opening,  however,  in  any  case  be  so  large,  that  the  air  may 
enter  by  one  side  of  it,  while  the  liquid  is  escaping  by  the  other,  the  vessel 
may  be  emptied  by  it,  as  is  seen  in  decanting  a  botUe  of  wine.  In  such  a 
case,  it  is  the  interrupted  entrance  of  the  air  which  causes  that  gurgling  sound 
80  delightful  to  the  ear  of  the  drunkard,  instead  of  allowing  the  smooth  stream 
which  falls  from  a  funnel. 

Even  a  large  opening  at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  which  is  close  above,  may 
be  prevented,  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  from  discharging  liquid,  if  any 
mutual  passing  of  the  two  currents  of  air  and  liquid  be  rendered  difficult.  An 
inverted  bottle  of  water  will  not  discharge,  if  a  piece  of  paper  be  simply  ap- 
plied against  its  mouth.     Even  a  wineglass  filled  with  water  may  be  inverted. 
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tnd  yet  wiH  spill  none,  if  the  piece  of  paper,  laid  loosely  upon  its  month, 
be  held  to  it  doling  the  turning, — the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  against  the 
paper  keeping  it  in  its  place,  and  supporting  the  water  above  it.  Any  vessel 
OT  tube  of  water  of  less  height  than  thirty-four  feet  may  be  kept  closed  at  the 
boitom  in  the  same  way. 

7%e  animal  body  is  made  up  of  solids  and  fluids,  and  is  aflfected  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure  accordingly. 

There  is  m  difficulty  at  first  in  believing  that  a  man's  body  shoold  be 
bearing  m  pvessure  of  fifteen  pounds  on  every  square  inch  of  its  surface,  while 
ke  remains  altogether  insensible  of  it ;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  the  reason  of 
his  not  feeling  fiie  fluid  pressure  is  its  bebg  perfectly  uniform  all  around. 
If  a  pressure  of  the  same  kind  beeven  many  times  greater,  such,  for  instance, 
as  fishes  bear  in  deep  water,  or  as  a  man  supports  in  the  diving-bell,  it  equally 
passes  annoticed.  Fishes  are  at  their  ease  in  a  depth  of  water  where  the 
pressure  around  will  instantly  break  or  burst  inwards  almost  the  strongest 
empty  vessel  that  can  be  sent  down ;  and  men  walk  on  earth  without  dis- 
eerering  a  heavy  atmosphere  about  them,  which,  however,  instantly  crushes 
together  the  sides  of  a  square  glass  bottle  emptied  by  the  air-pump,  or  even 
of  a  thick  iron  boiler,  left  for  a  moment  by  any  accident,  without  the  conn* 
leractiog  internal  support  of  steam  or  air. 

The  fluid  pressure  on  animal  bodies,  thus  unperceived  under  ordinary 
eircomstances,  may  be  rendered  instantly  sensible  by  a  little  artificial  arrange- 
nent.  In  w»ler,  an  open  tube  partially  immersed  becomes  full  to  the  level 
of  the  water  around  it,  and  the  water  contained  in  it  is  supported,  as  already 
txpluoed,  by  that  which  is  immediately  below  its  mouth :  now  a  ^at  fish 
fasting  closely  against  the  mouth  of  tlie  tube,  would  evidently  be  bearing  on 
its  back  the  whole  of  this  weight,  perhaps  one  hundred  pounds ;  but  the  fish 
would  not  thereby  be  pushed  away,  nor  would  it  even  feel  its  burden,  because 
the  upward  pressure  of  the  water  immediately  under  it  would  jnst  counter- 
balance the  weight,  while  the  lateral  pressure  around  would  prevent  any 
crashing  eflect  of  the  upward  and  downward  forces.  But  if,  while  the  fish 
continued  in  the  situation  supposed,  the  hundred  pounds  of  water  were  sud« 
denly  lifted  from  oflf  its  back  by  a  piston  in  the  tube,  the  opposite  upward 
pressure  of  one  hundred  pounds  would  at  once  crush  its  body  into  the  tube. 
At  a  less  depth,  or  with  a  smaller  tube,  the  effect  might  not  be  fatal,  but  there 
would  be  a  bulging  or  swelling  of  the  substance  of  the  fish  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tQbe.p-— In  air  and  on  the  human  body  a  perfectly  analogous  case  is 
exhibited.  A  man  without  pain  or  any  peculiar  sensation,  applies  his  hand 
elosely  to  the  mouth  or  opening  of  a  tube,  or  of  any  vessel  containing  air, 
btit  the  instant  that  the  air  is  withdrawn  from  within  the  tube  or  vessel,  the 
then  unresisted  pressure  of  the  external  air  fixes  the  hand  upon  the  opening, 
eanses  the  flesh  to  swell  or  bulge  into  it,  and  makes  the  blood  poze  from  any 
eraek  or  puncture  in  the  skin. 

These  last  lines  describe  closely  the  surgical  operation  of  cuppmg$  the 
eeeential  circnmstances  of  which  are,  the  application  of  a  cup  or  glass,  with  a 
eraooth  blunt  lip,  to  the  skin  of  any  part  of  the  body,  and  the  extraction  by  a 
eyringe  or  other  means,  of  a  portion  of  the  air  from  within  the  cup.  To 
some  minds  the  exact  comprehension  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  facilitated, 
by  considering  the  case  of  a  small  bladder  or  bag  of  India-rubber  full  of  any 
flnid  and  pressed  between  the  hands  on  every  part  of  its  sorface  except  one :— - 
wA  that  one  part  it  would  swell,  and  even  burst  if  the  pressure  were  strong 
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enough.  So  in  cupping,  the  whole  body,  except  the  surface  under  the  capt 
is  squeezed  by  the  atmosphere,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  while  in  that  one  situation  the  pressure  is  diminished  according  to  the 
degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  cup,  and  the  blood  consequently  accumulates 
there.  The  application  of  a  cup  with  exhaustion  only,  constitutes  the  opera- 
tion called  dry-cupping.  To  obtain  blood,  the  cup  is  removed  and  the  tumid 
part  is  cut  into  by  the  simultaneous  stroke  of  a  number  of  united  lancets:  and 
the  cup  is  then  applied  again  as  before  and  exhausted,  so  that  the  blood  may 
rush  forth  under  the  diminished  pressure. 

The  partial  vacuum  in  the  cup  may  be  produced  either  by  the  action  of'  a 
syringe,  or  by  burning  a  little  spirit  in  the  cup  and  applying  it  while  the 
momentary  dilatation  effected  by  the  heat  has  driven  out  the  greater  part  of  the 
air.  The  human  mouth  applied  upon  any  part  becomes  a  small  cupping 
apparatus,  and  formerly,  in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  was  used  as  such. 
Our  present  perfect  cupping-glasses,  of  stronger  and  more  permanent  opera- 
tion, are  not  yet  always  used,  as  they  might  be,  to  assist  in  removing  the 
poison  after  the  bites  of  rabid  or  venomous  animals.    *vv ,.  r.^  •*-^w-i 

The  author  has  suggested  an  extension  and  modification  of  the  operation 
of  the  dry-cupping,  which  he  believes  will  prove  an  important  remedy  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  practitioner.  It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  bleedinff 
in  certain  cases  where  blood  can  ill  be  spared,  and  as  a  more  sudden  and 
effectual  check  than  even  bleeding  itself,  in  certain  cases  of  inflammatory 
disease.     It  is  explained  in  the  next  medical  section  of  this  work. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  on  living  bodies  produces  an  effect  which  is  rarely 
thought  of,  although  of  much  importance,  viz.,,  keeping  all  the  parts  about 
the  joints,  firmly  together,  by  an  action  similar  to  that  exerted  on  the  Magde- 
burgh  hemispheres.  The  broad  surfaces  of  bone  forming  the  knee-joint,  for 
instance,  even  if  not  held  together  by  ligaments,  could  not,  while  the  capsule 
surrounding  the  joint  remained  air-tight,  be  separated  by  a  force  of  less  than 
about  a  hundred  pounds;  but  on  air  being  admitted  to  the  articular  cavity,  the 
bones  at  once  fall  to  a  certain  distance  apart  In  the  loose  joint  of  the  shoulder, 
this  support  is  of  great  consequence.  When  the  shoulder  or  other  joint  is  dis- 
located, there  is  no  empty  space  lef\,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  tlie  soft  parts 
around  are  pressed  in,  to  fill  up  the  natural  place  of  tlie  bone.  When  a  thigh 
bone  is  dislocated,  the  deep  socket  called  the  acetabulum  instantly  becomes 
like  a  cupping-glass,  and  is  filled  partly  with  fluid  and  pardy  with  the  soft 
solids.  In  all  joints,  it  is  the  atmospheric  pressure  which  keeps  the  bones  in 
such  steady  contact,  that  they  work  smoothly  and  without  noise. 

The  barometer^  we  have  seen  at  page  170,  is  a  column  of  fluid  supported 
in  a  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  indicating  most 
exactly  the  degree  of  that  pressure.  It  is  an  instrument  now  of  such  import- 
ance, both  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  and  in  the  business  of  common  life, 
that  for  the  sake  of  minds  which  conceive  such  subjects  with  difficulty  we 
shall  add  here  the  two  following  farther  illustrations  of  its  nature. 

If  mercury  be  poured  into  a.  bent  tube  open  at  both  ends,  it  will  stand  at 
the  same  level  in  the  two  legs,  as  at  a  and  6,  and  the  air  will  be  pressing  on 
the  two  surfaces  at  a  and  b  with  equal  force  of  15  lbs.  per  squarc/inch.  If  the 
air  be  then  removed  from  one  leg  a,  by  a  piston  or  otherwise,  while  it  continues 
k>  press  in  the  other  leg  6,  the  mercury  will  be  pushed  down  in  6,  until  the 
growing  height  of  the  column  in  a  produces  a  weight  so  much  greater  than 
that  in  6,  as  just  to  counteract  the  pressure:  now  this  balance  takes  place, 
in  fact,  when  the  mercury  in  a  stands  about  thirty  inches  higher  than  in  b ;  that 
being  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  weighing  15  lbs*  on  the  square  inch. 
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If  the  top  of  the  lobe  a  were  then'  closed  permanently,  the  mer- 
eory  would  for  ever  remain  elevated  in  it,  marking  most  perfectly  Fig.  100< 
the  atmospheric  pressure ;  now  this  construction,  only  with  the 
empty  and  useless  part  of  the  tube  above  d  cut  off  or  wanting, 
forms  a  common  barometer.  The  exact  altitude  of  the  mercury 
in  it  is  known  by  observing  how  much  the  surface  near  c  is 
higher  than  that  near  d.  Often,  in  such  a  barometer,  a  little  mass 
of  metal  is  placed  to  float  on  the  mercurial  surface  at  d,  and  as 
it  rises  and  falls,  is  caused,  by  a  thread  passing  from  it  over  a 
wheel  or  pulley,  to  move  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a  clock 
connected  with  the  wheel,  and  this  index  tells  the  degree  of  ele- 
vation.    This  modification  is  called  ihe  wheel  barometer. 

Again,  as  water  at  a,  in  the  bottom  of  a  closed  pump-barrel,  if 
pressed  upon  by  the  piston  b  c,  of  which  the  rod  d  were  hollow 
or  tubular,  would  rise  in  the  rod  to  a  height  proportioned  to  the  pressure  made 
by  the  piston,  so,  in  a  straight  exhausted  barometer-tube,  which  is  as  this  hol- 
low piston-rod,  the  mercury  or  water  rises,  because  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure around  it  is  as  the  piston  forcing  the  fluid  up.  To  make  a  barometer 
of  this  kind  it  is  only  necessary  to  procure  a  glass  tube  more  than  thirty  inches 
long,  and  close  at  one  end,  and  then  having  filled  it  with 
mercery,  to  plunge  its  mouth  (stopped  by  the  finger  Fig.  101. 

while  turning)  into  a  small  cup  or  basin  of  mercury ; — 
the  fluid  falls  away  a  litde  from  the  top  of  the  tube, 
leaving  a  vacuum  there,  and  stands  at  the  elevation 
which  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  fitted  to  maintain. 
We  know  from  the  law  of  hydrostatics  already  explained, 
that  it  is  of  no  importance,  in  such  a  case,  what  the  shape, 
or  inclination,  or  size  of  the  tube  may  be,  as  only  the 
perpendicular  height  can  measure  or  be  measured  by  the 
pressure.  This  ^ct  enables  us  to  construct  barometers 
with  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  bent  obliquely,  so  that 
for  one  inch  rise  of  mercury  in  a  perpendicular  tube,  there 
shall  be  an  advance  of  several  inches  in  the  oblique  top,  rendering  any  change 
of  elevation  so  much  more  apparent. 

Galileo  had  found  that  water  would  rise  under  the  piston  of  a  pump  to  a 
height  only  of  about  thirty-four  feet.  His  pupil  Torricelli,  conceiving  the 
happy  thought,  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
ascent,  concluded  that  mercury,  which  is  about  thirteen  times  heavier  than 
water,  should  only  rise  under  the  same  influence  to  a  thirteenth  of  the  eleva- 
tion ; — he  tried  and  found  that  this  was  so,  and  the  mercurial  ))arometer  was 
invented.  Pascal  then,  to  aflbrd  farther  evidence  that  the  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere was  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  carried  the  tube  of  mercury  to  the 
tops  of  buildings  and  of  mountains,  and  found  that  it  fell  always  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  portion  of  the  atmosphere  le(\  below  it ; — and  he  found  that 
water-pumps  in  difierent  situations  varied  as  to  sucking  power,  acconling  to 
the  same  law. 

It  was  soon 'afterwards  discovered,  by  careful  observation  of  the  mercurial 
barometer,  that  even  when  remaining  in  the  same  place,  it  did  not  always 
stand  at  the  same  elevation ;  in  other  words,  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
over  any  particular  part  of  the  earth  was  constantly  fluctuating ;  a  truth  which, 
without  the  barometer,  could  never  have  been  suspected.  The  observation 
of  the  instrument  being  carried  still  farther,  it  was  found,  that  in  serene  dry 
weather  tlie  mercury  generally  stood  high,  and  that  before  and  during  storms 
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and  rain  it  fell : — the  instrumentt  therefore,  might  serve  as  a  prophet  of  the 
weather,  becoming  a  precious  monitor  to  the  husbandman  or  the  sailor. 

The  reasons  why  the  barometer  falls  before  wind  and  rain  will  be  better 
understood  a  few  pages  hence ;  but  we  may  remark  here,  that  when  water 
which  has  been  suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  and  baa  formed  a  part  of  it^ 
separates  as  rain,  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  mass  are  diminished :  and  that 
wind  must  occur  when  a  sudden  condensation  of  aeriform  matter,  in  any  situ- 
ation, disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the  air;  for  the  air  around  will  rush  towards 
the  situation  of  diminished  pressure. 

To  the  husbandman  the  barometer  is  of  considerable  use,  by  aiding  and  cor- 
recting the  prognostics  of  the  weather  which  he  draws  from  local  signs  familiar 
to  him  ;  but  its  great  use  as  a  weather-glass  seems  to  be  to  the  mariner  who 
roams  over  the  whole  ocean,  and  is  often  uuder  skies  and  climates  altogether 
new  to  him.  The  watchful  captain  of  the  present  day,  trusting  to  this  extra- 
ordinary monitor,  is  frequently  enabled  to  take  in  sail  and  to  make  ready  fiw 
the  storm,  where,  in  former  times,  the  dreadful  visitation  would  have  fallen 
upon  him  unprepared. — The  marine  barometer  has  not  yet  been  in  general 
use  for  many  years,  and  the  author  of  this  work  was  one  of  a  numerous  crew 
who  probably  owed  their  preservation  to  its  almost  miraculous  warning.  It 
was  in  a  southern  latitude ;  the  sun  had  just  set  with  placid  appearance,  closing 
a  bea::tiful  afternoon,  and  the  usual  mirth  of  the  evening  watch  was  proceed- 
'ing,  when  the  captain*s  order  came  to  prepare  with  all  haste  (or  a  storm.  The 
barometer  had  begun  to  fall  with  appalling  rapidity.  As  yet,  tlie  oldest  sailon 
bad  not  perceived  even  a  threatening  in  Sie  sky,  and  were  surprised  at  the 
extent  and  hurry  of  the  preparations:  but  the  required  measures  were  not 
completed,  when  a  more  awful  hurricance  burst  upon  them  than  the  most 
experienced  had  ever  braved.  Nothing  could  withstand  it;  the  sails  already 
funed  and  closely  bound  to  the  yards,  were  riven  away  in  tatters :  even  the 
yards  and  masts  themselves  were  in  great  part  disabled ;  and  at  one  time  the 
whole  had  nearly  fallen  by  the  board.  Such,  for  a  few  hours,  was  the  mm- 
gled  roar  of  the  hurricane  among  the  rigging,  of  the  waives  around,  and  of  the 
incessant  peals  of  thunder,  that  no  human  voice  could  be  heard,  and  amidet 
the  general  constemaiion,  even  the  trumpet  sounded  in  vain.  In  that  awiiil 
night,  but  for  the  litde  tube  of  mercury  which  had  given  tlie  warning,  neither 
the  strength  of  the  noble  ship,  nor  the  skill  and  energies  of  the  <iommander, 
could  have  availed  any  thing,  and  not  a  man  would  have  escaped  to  tell  the 
tale.  On  the  following  morning  the  wind  was  again  at  reat,  but  the  ship  lay 
upon  the  yet  heaving  waves,  an  unsightly  wreck. 

The  marine  barometer  differs  from  that  nsed  on  shore,  in  having. its  tube 
eentracted  in  one  place  to  a  very  narrow  bore,,  so  as  to  prevent  that  sudden 
rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury  which  every  motion  of  the  ship  would  else 
occasion. 

Civilized  Europe  is  now  familiar  with  the  barometer  and  its  uses,  mad 
therefore,  that  Europeans  may  conceive  the  first  feelings  connected  with  it, 
they  almost  require  to  witness  the  astonishment  or  incredulity  with  which 
people  of  other  countries  still  regard  it.  A  Chinese  once  conversing  on  the 
subject  with  the  author,  could  only  imagine  of  the  barometer,  that  it  was  a 
gift  of  miraculous  nature,  which  the  God  of  Christians  gave  them  in  pity.  In 
direct  them  in  tbe  long  and  perilous  voyages  which  they  undertook  to  an- 
known  seas. 

A  barometer  is  of  great  use  to  persons  employed  about  those  mines  ha 
which  hydrogen  gas^  or  fire-damp,  is  generated  and  exists  in  the  crevices. 
JWben  the  atmosphere  becomes  unusually  light,  the  hydrogen  being  relieved 
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from  a  part  of  the  pressure  which  ordinarily  confines  it  to  its  holes  and  lork- 
ing-places,  expands  or  issaes  forth  to  where  it  may  meet  the  lamp  of  the 
miner,  and  explode  to  his  destruction.  In  heavy  slates  of  the  atmosphere, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  pressed  back  to  its  hiding-places,  and  the  miner  advances 
with  safety. 

We  see  from  this  that  any  reservoir  or  vessel  containing  air  would  itself 
answer  as  a  barometer  if  the  only  opening  to  it  were  through  a  long  tubular 
neck,  containing  a  close-sliding  plug ;  for  then,  according  to  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  the  external  air,  the  density  of  that  in  the  vessel  would  vary,  and 
all  changes  would  be  marked  by  the  position  of  the  movable  plug.  A  baro- 
meter has  really  been  made  on  this  principle,  by  using  a  vessel  of  glass,  with 
a  long  slender  neck,  in  which  a  globule  of  merctiry  is  the  movable  plug. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  weight,  differs  at  different  times  in  the 
same  situation,  so  as  to  produce  a  range  of  about  three  inches  in  the  height 
of  the  mercurial  barometer;  that  is  to  say,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-one 
inches.  On  the  occasion  of  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake,  however,  the  mer- 
cury fell  so  far  in  tlie  barometers,  even  in  Britain,  as  to  disappear  from  that 
portion  at  the  top  usually  left  uncovered  for  observation. — ^The  uncovered 
part  of  a  barometer  is  commonly  of  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  with  a  divided 
scale  attached  to  it,  on  which  the  figures  28,  29,  &c.,  indicate  the  number  of 
inches  from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  to  the  respective  divi- 
lions :— on  the  lower  part  of  the  scale  the  words  tvind  and  rain  are  generally 
written,  meaning  that  when  the  mercury  sinks  to  them,  wind  and  rain  are  to 
be  expected  ;  and  on  the  upper  part,  dry  and^ite  appear,  for  a  corresponding 
reason :  but  we  have  to  recollect,  that  it  is  not  the  absolute  height  of  the  mer- 
cury which  indicates  the  existing  or  coming  weather,  bnt  the  recent  change 
in  its  height :  a  falling  barometer  usually  telling  of  wind  and  rain  ;  a  rising 
one  of  serene  and  dry  weather.  / 

The  barometer  answers  another  important  purpose,  besides  that  of  a  weather^ 
gla99 — in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  readily  the  height  of  mountains,  or  of 
any  situation  to  which  it  can  be  carried. 

As  the  mercurial  eolumn  in  the  barometer  is  always  an  exact  indication  of 
^weight  or  pressure  of  air  above  its  level,  being,  indeed,  as  explained  in  the 
foregoing  paragraphs,  of  the  same  weight  as  a  column  of  the  aiV  of  equal  base 
with  itself,  and  reaching  from  it  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  — the  mercury 
Bust  fall  when  the  instmment  is  carried  from  any  lower  to  any  higher  sitaa- 
tion,  and  the  degree  of  falling  must  always  tell  exactly  how  much  air  has  been 
left  below.  For  instance,  if  thirty  inches  barometrical  height  mark  the  whole 
atmospheric  pressure  at  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  if  the  instrument  be 
found,  when  carried  to  some  other  situation,  to  stand  at  only  twenty  inches, 
it  proves  that  one-third  of  the  atmosphere  exists  below  the  level  of  the  new 
situation.  If  our  atmospherie  ocean  were  of  as  uniform  density  all  the  way 
up  as  onr  watery  oceans,  a  certain  weight  of  air  thus  left  behind  in  ascending 
woald  mark  everywhere  a  change  of  level  neariy  equal,  and  the  ascertaining 
any  height  by  the  barometer  would  become  one  of  tlie  most  simple  of  calcu- 
lations :  the  air  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  being  between  eleven  and  twelve 
tiioasand  times  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  mercury,  an  inch  rise  or  fall  of  the 
barometer  would  mark  everywhere  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  atmosphere  of  nearly 
twdve  thousand  inches  or  one  thousand  feet.  But  owing  to  the  elasticity  of 
■if,  which  causes  it  to  increase  in  volume  as  it  escapes  from  pressure,  the 
alittosphere  is  rarer  in  proportion  as  we  ascend,  so  that  to  leave  a  given  weight 
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of  it  behind,  the  ascent  must  be  greater,  the  higher  the  situation  where  the 
ezperiment  is  made :  the  rule,  therefore,  of  one  inch  of  mercury  for  a  thou- 
sand feet,  holds  only  for  rough  estimates  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
precise  calculation,  however,  for  any  case,  is  still  very  easy ;  and  a  good 
barometer,  with  a  thermometer  attached,  and  with  tables,  or  an  algebraical 
formula  expressing  all  the  influencing  circumstances,  enables  us  to  ascertain 
elevations  much  more  easily,  and  in  many  cases  more  correctly,  than  by  tri- 
gonometrical survey. 

The  weight  of  the  whole  atmospherical  ocean  surrounding  the  earth  being 
equal  to  that  of  a  watery  ocean  of  thirty-four  feet  deep,  or  of  a  covering  of 
mercury  of  thirty  inches,  and  the  air  found  at  the  surface  of  tlie  earth  being 
828  times  lighter  than  water,  if  the  same  density  existed  all  the  way  up,  the 
atmosphere  would  be  34  times  828  feet  high,  equal  to  about  five  miles  and 
a  half.  On  account  of  the  greater  rarity,  however,  in  the  superior  regions, 
it  really  extends  to  a  height  of  nearly  fifty  miles.  From  the  known  laws  of 
aerial  elasticity,  explained  at  page  158,  we  can  deduce  what  is  found  to  hold 
in  fact,  that  one-half  of  all  the  air  constituting  our  atmosphere  existe  within 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  earth's  surface ;  that  is  to  say,  under  the  level 
of  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  A  person  unaccustomed  to  calculation,  would 
suppose  the  air  to  be  more  equally  distributed  through  the  fifty  miles  thaa 
this  rule  indicates,  as  he  might  at  first  also  suppose  a  tube  of  two  feet  dia- 
meter to  be  only  twice  as  capacious  as  a  tube  of  one  foot,  although  in  reality 
it  is  four  times  as  capacious. 

In  carrying  a  barometer  from  the  level  of  the  Thames  to  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  in  London,  or  of  Hampstead  Hill,  the  mercury  falls  about 
half  an  inch,  making  an  ascent  of  about  five  hundred  feet.  On  Mont 
Blanc  it  falls  to  half  of  the  entire  barometric  height,  making  an  elevation 
of  fifteen  thousand  feet ;  and  in  Du  Lucts'  famous  balloon  ascent  it  fell  to 
below  twelve  inches,  indicating  an  elevation  of  twenty-one  thousand  feet* 
the  greatest  to  which  man  has  ever  ascended  from  the  surface  of  his  earthly- 
habitation. 

The  extreme  rarity  of  the  air  on  high  mountains  must  of  course  affect  ani- 
mals. A  person  breathing  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  although  expand- 
ing his  chest  as  much  as  usual,  really  takes  in  at  each  inspiration  only  half 
as  much  air  as  he  does  below — exhibiting  a  contrast  to  a  man  in  the  diving- 
bell,  who,  at  thirty-four  feet  under  water,  is  breathing  air  of  double  density,  at 
sixty-eight  feet  of  triple,  and  so  on.  It  is  known  that  travellers,  and  even 
their  practised  guides,  often  fall  down  suddenly  as  if  struck  by  lightning, 
when  approaching  lofty  summits,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  thinness  of  the 
air  which  they  are  breathing,  and  some  minutes  elapse  before  they  recover. 
In  the  elevated  plains  of  South  America,  the  inhabitants  have  larger  chests 
than  the  inhabitants  of  lower  regions^-furnishing  another  admirable  instance 
of  the  animal  frame  adapting  itself  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed. 
It  appears  from  all  this,  that  although  our  atmosphere  be  fifty  miles  high,  it 
is  so  thin  beyond  three  miles  and  a  half,  that  mountain  iidges  of  greater  ele- 
vation are  nearly  as  eflectual  barriers  between  nations  of  men,  as  island^  or 
rocky  ridges  in  the  sea  are  between  the  finny  tribes  inhabiting  the  opposite 
coasts.  The  intense  cold  which  appertains  to  high  situations,  and  forms 
another  obstacle  to  human  approach,  remains  to  be  considered  in  our  next 
division. 

A  barometer  connected  with  an  air-pump,  indicates  .ezaetTy  the  progress 
and  degree  of  exhaustion  in  the  receiver.  When  the  4nercury  falls  to  half  its 
height,  it  shows  that  half  of  the  air  is  extracted ;  and  so  for  sdl  other  propor> 
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tioos.  A  barometer  then  is  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  complete  air-pump  ; 
but  as  its  chief  purpose  is  to  mark  when  the  exhaustion  is  carried  nearly  to 
completion,  a  very  short  tube,  corresponding  to  the  bottom  of  a  common 
barometer,  is  all  that  is  generieilly  provided,  and  it  is  usually  made  of  syphon 
form. 

The  ingenious  method,  mentioned  at  page  145  of  ascertaining  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solid  material  forming  any  porous  itiass  or  powder,  includes 
the  agency  of  a  barometer.  It  proceeds  upon  this  reasoning.  The  inter- 
stices of  a  porous  or  pulverized  mass  are  filled  with  air  of  the  density  of  the 
surroanding  atmosphere,  and  if  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  which  that  dens- 
ity depends  be  diminished  upon  the  mass  in  any  given  degree,  an  exactly 
corresponding  proportion  of  the  air  will  issue  from  the  pores,  and  if  mea- 
sured, will  declare  the  whole  quantity,  and,  therefore^  the  amount  of  inter- 
stices or  pores  in  the  solid  mass.  Now  if  the  substance  were  inclosed  at  the 
end  or  bottom  of  a  syringe,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  held 
off  from  it  in  any  degree  by  drawing  at  the  piston,  and  the  air  would  issue 
from  the  pores  as  described,  and  would  follow  the  piston ;  but  as,  owing 
to  the  friction  of  a  solid  piston,  it  would  be  difficult  to  measure  the  precise 
action,  the  liquid  piston  of  a  mercurial  column  has  been  substituted,  of  which 
the  force  is  always  proportioned  to  the  length.  The  operator 
takes  an  open  glass  tube,  a  e,  of  known  dimensions,  and  pre-  Fig.  103. 
pares  a  part  of  its  top,  a  6,  as  a  receptacle  for  the  substance 
under  trial,  by  affixing  a  partition  at  6,  which  shall  support  the 
substance,  but  allow  passage  to  air.  Having  then  filled  a  b 
with  the  substance,  he  gradually  immerses  the  tube  in  a  vessel 
of  mercury  df,  until  the  mercury  stand  both  inside  and  outside 
of  the  tube  at  the  level  of  6,  the  air  from  the  tube  having  passed 
oat  through  the  substance  in  a  b.  It  is  evident  that  on  then 
closing  the  tube  at  a  in  an  air-tight  manner,  and  lifting  the  tube, 
a  column  of  mercury  will  remain  standing  in  it,  above  the  level 
of  the  external  mercury  at  cf,  and  will  be  acting  as  a  piston 
polling  down  from  b  with  force  proportioned  to  its  height.  If 
the  tube  be  lifted  until  such  mercurial  column  c  dhe  just  of 
brif  the  length  of  the  column  in  a  common  barometer,  the  air 
in  the  pores  of  the  substance  will  be  relieved  from  half  of  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  will  dilate  to  double  bulk  :  so  that 
while  half  of  the  air  will  remain  in  the  pores,  the  other  half 
will  have  issued  forth  to  occupy  a  space,  as  b  s,  between  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  and  the  partition  at  b.  This  space  b  c, 
therefore,  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  pores  or 
interstiees  ;  and  as  it  may  be  measured  and  compared  with  the 
whole  space  a  6,  its  ascertained  magnitude  will  solve  the  pro- 
blem. It  has  been  found  in  this  way  that  charconl,  which  is 
usually  said  to  be  only  half  as  heavy  as  its  bulk  of  water,  is 
really  formed  of  matter  nearly  four  times  as  heavy  ;  proving, 
in  a  new  way,  the  identity  of  charcoal  and  diamond,  and  that 
light  pumice-stone  consists  of  matter  heavier  than  granite  or  marble.  This 
very  ingenious  application  of  the  barometer  may  lead  ultimately  to  many  use* 
ful  results :  and  the  contrivance  merits  consideration  here,  as  exhibiting,  under 
m  new  and  interesting  aspect,  the  rationale  of  barometric  action  and  the  elastic 
cit  J  of  air. 

ir 
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Almospheric  pressure  determining  the  liquid  or  aeriform  state  of  certain 
substances.     (See  the  Analysis,  page  156.) 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  permanent  gases-— or  substances  usually 
in  the  aeriform  state — may  be  reduced  to  the  liquicl,  or  even  solid  form,  by 
simple  pressure,  and  abstraction  of  the  heat  which  is  combined  with  them 
in  the  aeriform  state.  Carbonic  acid,  the  common  coal  gas,  &c.,  have  been 
treated  in  this  way.  Now  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  whether  many 
of  the  substances  known  as  liquids  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  they  are 
bearing  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  would  not  appear  as  airs  if  that  pres- 
sure did  not  exist. 

On  investigating  this  subject  by  experiment,  we  accordingly  find,  that 
lether,  alcohol  or  ardent  spirits,  volatile  oils,  ^c,  and  even  water  itself,  are 
known  to  us  here  as  liquids,  only  because  their  particles  are  kept  together 
by  the  weight  and  pressure  of  a  superincumbent  atmosphere.  Any  of  these 
substances,  relieved  by  art  from  such  pressure,  quickly  becomes  an  air  or 
gas,  just  as  a  common  gas,  which  has  been  kept  in  the  state  of  liquid  by 
any  great  pressure,  becomes  air  again  on  being  relieved. 

In  our  first  chapter  we  explained  the  dependence  of  the  three  forms  which 
any  body  may  assume,  viz.,  of  solid,  liquid,  or  air,  on  the  quantity  of  heat 
diffused  among  the  pariif  les;  we  now  see,  however,  that  to  understand  the 
subject  completely,  we  must  consider  also  the  effect  of  accidental  pressure; 
for,  while  heat  is  the  power  separating  the  atoms  in  the  changes  mentioned, 
it  has  to  overcome  both  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  atoms  and  the  additional 
force  of  the  atmosphere  pressing  them  together.  The  combined  influence  of 
these  forces  is  fully  displayed  in  the  two  phenomena  called  boiling  and 
evaporation,  which  exhibit  the  progress  of  the  change  of  a  liquid  into  ao 
aeriform  fluid.     We  now  proceed  to  examine  these  phenomena. 

Boiling. — If  water  be  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel  over  a  common  fire,  or 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  it  is  gradually  heated  to  a  certain  degree;  and  then 
small  bubbles  of  aeriform  matter,  viz.,  water,  in  the  state  called  steam,  are 
seen  forming  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  successively  rising  to  the  sur- 
face, where  they  disappear  by  mixing  with  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  opera- 
tion being  continued,  the  quantity  of  water  diminishes  with  every  bubble, 
until  the  whole  vanishes  under  the  new  form  of  air. 

This  change  lakes  place  in  water,  under  common  circumstances,  at  the 
degree  of  heat  marked  212**  on  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  called,  on  that 
account,  the  boiling  point  of  water;  at  which,  therefore,  the  repulsive  power 
among  the  particles  is  just  suflicient  to  overcome  both  their  natural  attraction, 
and  the  compressing  force  of  the  atmosphere  of  fifteen  pounds  on  the  inch. 
But  a  less  degree  of  heat  suffices  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  be  lessened 
or  removed ;  and  a  greater  degree  is  required  if  pressure  be  increased.  Water 
on  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  boils  at  180**,  because  relieved  from  the  pressure 
of  the  air  that  is  below  the  level  of  the  mountain's  summit;  and  at  all  inters 
mediate  heights  in  descending  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  beyond  that  into 
mines,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  boiling  temperature.  So 
exactly  is  this  the  case,  that  we  now  find  it  to  be  a  good  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  heights  of  places,  merely  to  observe  the  heat  of  boiling  water  at 
them.  To  many  persons  the  information  here  given  that  boiling  water  is  not 
equally  hot  in  all  places,  will  appear  extraordinary :  and  they  will  not  under- 
stand, that  even  in  the  same  place,  at  different  times,  when  the  barometer  is 
high  or  low,  there  will  be  corresponding  differences. — Again,  near  the  bottom 
of  a  boiler,  the  water  is  hotter  than  above,  because  it  is  bearing  an  additional 
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pressure  proportioned  to  the  depth,  and  does  not,  therefore,  give  out  the  steam 
which  it  would  part  with  if  a  litUe  higher  up.  In  very  large  and  deep  boilers, 
therefore,  such  as  are  used  in  great  porter  breweries,  the  liquor  is  much 
more  heated  than  it  can  be  in  smaller  vessels ; — a  circumstance  which  proba- 
bly has  an  influence  on  its  ultimate  quality.  ^  .  ,  * 

While  water,  under  common  atmospheric  pressure,  or  when  the  barometer 
stands  at  thirty  inches,  boils  at  212°,  other  substances,  with,  other  relations 
to  heat,  have  their  boiling  paints  higher  or  lower: — eether,  for  instance,  at 
98°;  spirit  or  alcohol  at  174° ;  fish-oil  and  tallow  at  about  600°;  mercury 
at  650°. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  different  temperatures  at  which  the  particles  of 
different  substances  acquire  repulsion  enough  to  rise  against  the  atmospheric 
resistance,  that  we  are  enabled  to  perform  the  operation  called  distilling.  If 
a  mixture  of  spirits  and  water,  for  instance,  be  heated  up  to  180  deg.,  the 
spirit  will  pass  off  in  the  aeriform  state,  leaving  the  water  behind,  and 
may  be  caught  apart  and  cooled  to  condensation  in  any  fit  receiver.  Distil- 
lation is  the  best  means  we  possess  of  separating  many  substances  from  each 
other,  as  spirit  from  wine  or  other  fermented  liquor ;  various  acids  from 
water ;  water  itself  from  its  common  impurities ; — and  even  the  separation  of 
mercury  from  silver  or  gold  which  it  has  been  used  to  dissolve  from  among 
the  rubbish  of  a  mine  or  river-bottom,  is  merely  a  distillation. 

We  most  call  to  mind  here  what  was  mentioned  in  a  former  part  of  the 
work,  that  a  large  quantity  of  heat  combines  with  every  substance  during  the 
change  of  form  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to  air;  a  quantity  which, 
from  not  remaining  sensible  to  the  thermometer,  has  received  the  name  of 
hUtni  or  concealed  heat.  The  whole  of  this  is  given  out  again  in  the  contrary 
change.  In  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  the  heat  which  thus  disap- 
pear is  about  1,000  degrees,  or  six  times  as  much  as  is  required  to  raise  the 
cold  water  to  the  boiling  point :  this  is  proved  by  the  time  and  fuel  expended 
in  boiling  any  quantity  to  dryness,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  pint  of  water  in 
the  form  of  steam  will  combihe  instantly  with  six  pints  of  cold  water,  raising 
the  whole  to  boiling  heat. 

But  for  the  fact  of  latent  heat,  the  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  air  would  not 
be  the  gradual  process  of  boiling  which  we  now  see,  but  a  sudden  and  terri- 
ble explosion :  for  when  any  quantity  of  water  were  raised  to  the  boiling 
heat,  one  degree  more  would  be  sufiicient  to  convert  the  whole  into  steam. 
And  but  for  the  same  reason,  the  thawing  of  winter  snow  would  always  be 
a  sudden  and  frightful  inundation ;  the  whole  load  of  a  mountain  or  plain 
becoming  at  once  as  a  lake  bursting  from  its  enclosing  barriers.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  water  in  freezing  had  not  to  give  out  again  its  latent  heat,  after 
any  quantity  were  once  cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point,  the  abstraction  of 
one  degree  more  would  instantly  convert  the  whole  into  a  solid  mass.  Thus, 
then,  by  an  arrangement  effecting  most  important  purposes  in  nature  and  art, 
all  changes  from  solid  to  liquid  and  from  liquid  to  air,  and  the  converse 
changes,  are  very  gradual. 

If  a  little  heat  be  abstracted  from  steam,  a  part  of  the  steam  proportioned 
to  the  abstraction  is  immediately  condensed  into  water.  What  in  called  steam, 
in  common  language — as  the  vapour  which  becomes  visible  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle  or  the  chimney  of  a  tea-urn — is  not  truly 
tteam^  but  small  globules  of  water  already  condensed  by  the  cold  air  and 
mixed  with  it.  Steam  is  as  dry  and  invisible  as  air  itself ;  but  the  instant 
that  it  comes  in  contact  with  air  or  other  bodies  colder  than  itself,  it  becomes 
wmler. 
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By  means  of  Uie  exhausting  air-pump  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  condeneing 
syringe  on  the  other,  all  the  above- mentionecf  phenomena,  depending  on 
the  atmospheric  pressure,  and  its  increase  or  diminution,  may  be  strikingly 
shown. 

Thus,  to  exhibit  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure,  water  not  heated  by 
several  degrees  to  the  boiling  point  of  ordinary  low  situations,  but  which 
would  be  boiling  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  is  caused  to  boil  instantly  by 
placing  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  making  a  few  strokes  of  the 
piston ;  if  the  exhaustion  be  rendered  nearly  complete,  the  water  will  boiU 
even  when  colder  by  20  degrees  than  the  blood  of  animals ;  and  at  degrees 
of  temperature  still  much  lower,  it  will  rapidly  assume  the  form  of  air,  although 
not  with  force  sufficient  to  produce  the  violent  agitation  of  boiling.  Other 
liquids,  as  spirits,  aether,  i&c.,  from  requiring  inferior  degrees  of  heat  to  sepa- 
rate their  particles  to  aeriform  distances,  boil  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  at  very  low  temperatures ;  sether,  for  instance,  when  as  cold  as  freez- 
ing water. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  exhibit  the  e6ect  of  increased  pressure,  if  we  con- 
fine the  particles  of  a  liquid  still  more  than  by  a  common  atmospheric  or 
equivalent  pressure,  degrees  of  heat  higher  than  the  common  boiling  point 
will  be  required  to  separate  them.  In  a  diving-bell,  the  boiling  point  of  water 
is  higher  than  212  deg.  in  proportion  to  the  depth  which  the  bell  has  reached: 
and  if,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  heat  water  in  a  close  vessel  into  which 
air  is  forced  so  as  to  press  thirty  pounds  on  the  inch  instead  of  fifteen,  as  the 
atmosphere  does ;  or  from  which  we  prevent  the  steam's  escaping  until  it 
has  acquired  the  force  of  a  double  atmosphere, — before  making  the  liquid 
boil,  we  shall  have  to  raise  the  heat,  in  a  corresponding  proportion  beyond 
212  deg.  Under  a  very  stfong  pressure,  water  may  be  rendered  almost  red- 
hot,  but  the  force  with  which  its  particles  are  then  tending  to  separate  it 
almost  that  of  inflamed  gunpowder.  Even  then,  however,  if  a  gradual  issue 
were  allowed,  only  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  would  absorb  and  render 
latent  the  existing  excess  of  heat  above  212  deg.,  and  would  become  common 
steam,  leaving  behind  a  considerable  portion  as  boiling  water  of  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

The  fact  that  liquids  are  driven  off,  or  made  to  boil  at  lower  degrees  of  heat 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  lessened  or  removed,  has  recently  been 
applied  to  some  very  useful  purposes. 

The  process  for  refining  sugar  is  to  dissolve  impure  sugar  in  water,  and 
after  clarifying  the  solution,  to  boil  off  or  evaporate  the  water  again,  that  the 
dry  crystallized  mass  fnay  remain. 

Formerly  this  evaporation  was  performed  under  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  a  heat  of  218°  or  220°  was  required  to  make  tlie  syrup  boil;  by  which 
degree  of  heat,  however,  a  portion  of  the  sugar  was  discoloured  and  spoiled, 
and  the  whole  product  was  deteriorated.  The  valuable  thought  occurred  to 
Mr.  Howard,  that  the  water  might  be  dissipated  by  boiling  the  syrup  in  a 
vacuum,  or  at  least  a  place  from  which  air  was  nearly  excluded,  and  therefore 
at  a  low  temperature.  This  was  done  accordingly ;  and  the  saving  of  sugair 
and  the  improvement  of  quality  were  such,  as  to  make  the  patent-right, 
which  secured  the  emoluments  of  the  process  to  him  and  other  parties,  worth 
many  thousand  pounds  a  year.  The  syrup,  during  this  process,  is  not  more 
heated  than  if  in  a  vessel  merely  expoa^  to  a  summer  sun. 

In  the  preparation  of  many  medicinal  substances,  the  process  of  boiling  m 
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Fig.  108. 


veuo  if  equally  important.  Many  extracts  from  vegetables  have  their  tif- 
toes  impaired,  or  even  destroyed,  by  a  heat  of  212°;  but  when  the  water 
used  in  making  the  extract  is  driven  oflT  in  vactco,  the  temperature  need 
never  be  higher  than  blood-heat,  and  all  the  activity  of  the  fresh  plant  remains 
in  the  extract. 

In  the  same  manner,  in  the  process  of  distillation, — which  is  merely  the 
leeeiviog  and  condensing  again  in  appropriate  vessels  the  aeriform  matter 
raised  by  heat  from  any  mass, — substances  which  are  changed  and  injured 
^  an  elevated  temperature,  may  be  obtained  of  admirable  quality  by  carry- 
ing on  the  operation  in  a  vacuum.  The  essential  oils  of  lavender,  pepper- 
mint, ^Icc,  never  had  the  natural  flavour  and  virtues  of  the  plants  until  within 
tbelast  few  years,  since  this  plan  has  been  adopted. 

The  influence  on  the  human  system  of  vegetable  medicines  obtained  in 
die  old  or  in  the  new  way,  is  so  different,  that  the  prescriber  should  carefully 
advert  to  the  circnmstance. 

The  apparatus  for  evaporating  and  distilling  in  vacuo  consists  of  vessels 
Strang  enot^  to  bear,  when  quite  empty,  the  external  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  which  are  therefore  generally  of  arched  form.  The  vacuum  is  produced 
and  maintained  by  air-pumps  driven  by  a  steam-engine  or  otherwise;  or  by 
first  admitting  steam  to  expel  the  air,  and  then  condensing  the  steam  into 
water. 

The  author  has  suggested  a  very  simple  contrivance  to  answer,  in  certain 
cases,  the  purpose  of  such  air-pumps  and  steam-engines  or 
apparatus.  It  is  merely  to  establish  a  communication 
between  a  close  boiler,  as  a,  and  the  vacuum  at  the  top  of 
a  water  barometer,  as  6.  To  produce  that  vacuum,  the 
strong  vessel  b  forming  the  top  of  the  barometer,  and 
thirty-six  feet  of  tube  ^low,  reaching  to  d^  are  first  filled 
with  water  through  a  cock  c  at  the  top ;  this  cock  being 
then  shut,  and  another  cock  d  at  the  bottom,  which  was 
shot,  being  opened,  the  water  will  sink  down  out  of  the 
vessel  6,  until  the  column  in  the  tube  be  only  thirty-four 
feet  high,  as  at/,  that  being  the  height  which  the  atmosphere 
will  support.  On  then  opening  a  communication  between 
the  boiler  a  and  the  vacuum  in  6,  the  operation  will  go  on 
as  desired,  and  the  steam  rising  from  a  may  be  condensed 
a  6  by  a  little  stream  of  cold  water  allowed  constantly  to 
nm  through  from  above.  This  water,  it  is  evident,  would 
always  pass  downwards  to  form  part  of  the  column  below, 
without  filling  up  or  impairing  the  vacuum.  If  air  should 
find  admittance  in  any  way,  the  original  degree  of  vacuum 
eoold  easily  be  reproduced  as  at  first;  and  to  prevent  inter- 
niptione,  it  might  be  convenient  to  have  two  vessels  like 
i,  of  which  one  could  always  be  in  action  while  the  other 
was  being  emptied  of  air.  The  author  planned  this  as  a  simple  apparatus 
for  the  preparation  of  medicinal  extracts ;  and  it  appears  well  suited  also  for 
the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  colonies,  where  air-pumps  and  nice  ma- 
ebinery  can  with  difficulty  be  either  obtained  or  managed.  On  many  sugar 
estates  there  is  a  fall  of  water,  which  would  supply  the  barometer  without 
liie  trouble  of  pumping.  The  tube  d  e  need  not  be  perpendicular,  provided 
it  be  longer  in  proportion  to  ito  obliquity;  and  it  may  be  very  small:  some 
yards  of  common  lead-pipe  would  answer. 

When  it  was  understood  that,  at  common  temperatures,  water  and  many 
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other  liquids  would  be  existing  in  the  rorm  of  air,  but  for  nn  atmospheric 
pressure  opposing  the  separation  of  the  particles,  it  became  of  great  impcoi- 
ance  in  many  of  the  arts,  and  for  comprehending  certain  phenomena  of 
nature,  to  ascertain,  very  exactly,  with  respect  to  some  of  these  liquids,  the 
degrees  of  expansive  force  belonging  to  them  at  different  degrees  of  tempera- 
ture. The  subject,  as  water  is  concerned,  has  been  investigated  with  great 
care,  and  the  following  table  shows  part  of  the  results.  The  left-hand  column 
marks  temperatures  from  32  deg.  of  Fahrenheit*s  thermometer,  or  the  freez- 
ing point  of  water,  to  290  deg. ;  and  the  right-hand  column  marks  the  cor- 
responding degrees  of  force  with  which  the  water  tends  to  expand  into  the 
state  of  steam,  and  therefore  also  the  force  and  density  of  the  steam  existing 
in  any  vessel  above  the  water  which  it  contains.  One  ounce  and  a  half 
per  square  inch,  is  the  force  exerted  on  the  sides  of  any  containing  vessel  by 
steam  rising  from  freezing  water,  that  is  to  say,  the  force  with  which  freez- 
ing water  seeks  to  dilate  into  steam  or  air ;  and  sixty  pounds  per  inch  is  the 
force  of  water  heated  to  290  deg.  To  many  readers  the  idea  will  be  quite 
new  and  surprising,  that  if  some  freezing  water,  or  even  ice,  be  placed  in  a 
bladder  containing  nothing  else,  and  the  bladder  be  then  placed  in  the  ex- 
hausted receiver  of  an  air-pump  or  other  vacuum,  the  bladder  will  quickly 
be  distended  with  steam  strong  enough  to  support  one  ounce  and  a  half  oa 
every  square  inch  of  its  upper  surface. 

At  32^  force  of  steam  is  1 1  oz.  per  inch. 

50 2J  oz. 

100 13  oz. 

150 4  lbs. 

180 7i  lbs. 

212 15  lbs. 

250 30  lbs. 

272 45  lbs. 

290 60  lbs. 

In  this  table  we  have  to  remark  how  much  more  rapidly  the  tendency  to 
become  steam  increases  than  the  temperature  of  the  water:  for  a  rise  of 
eighteen  degrees,  viz,,  from  32^  to  50°,  at  the  beginning  of  the  scale,  only 
increases  the  dilating  force  one  ounce  and  a  quarter  on  the  inch,  while  an 
equal  rise  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  viz,,  from  272  deg.  to  290  deg.,  increases  it 
/y^een  pounds.  It  is  most  important  to  distinguish,  however,  betVeen  the 
tendency  to  form  steam  at  any  temperature,  and  the  btdk  or  qwmiity  of 
steam  formed  by  a  given  quantity  of  heat;  for  the  matter  imperfectly  under- 
stood has  led  to  many  vain  schemes  for  improving  the  steam-engine.  The 
truth  is,  that  highpressure  steam  is  nearly  condensed  steam,  as  high-pres^ 
sure  air  is  condensed  air  ;  in  other  words,  the  density  of  steam  is  greater* 
or  there  must  be  more  of  it,  exactly  as  its  force  is  greater  according  to  the 
rule  explained  at  page  160 ;  and  the  heat  absorbed  in  its  formation  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  quantity  of  steam  in  a  given  space,  or  the  density,  the  force 
and  the  cost  in  fuel  have  always  nearly  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  In 
one  pint  of  steam,  at  290  deg.,  having  an  elastic  force  of  sixty  pounds  on  the 
inch,  thera  are  very  nearly  four  times  as  much  water  and  four  times  as  much 
latent  heat  as  in  one  pint  of  steam  at  212  deg.,  which  has  a  force  of  fifteen 
pounds  on  the  inch ; — ^indeed,  the  one  pint,  at  290  deg.,  may  be  changed  into 
the  four  pints  at  212  deg.,  or  the  contrary,  by  merely  changing  the  degrees 
of  pressure.    It  does  not  accord  with  the  plan  of  the  present  work  to  enter 
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farther  into  the  details  of  this  subject,  but  they  may  be  found  in  various 
modern  treatises. 

Seeini^  the  rapid  increase  of  the  expansive  force  in  the  preceding  table,  we 
have  the  explanation  of  the  terrible  efl^scts  occasionally  produced  by  confined 
water  when  overheated.  A  boiler  of  any  kind  completely  closed,  and  hav- 
ing no  safety  valve,  if  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  will  explode  as  if  charged 
viih  gunpowder.  Unhappily  the  instances  are  too  numerous  where  the  in- 
eautious  or  ignorant  use  of  steam  has  produced  explosions,  which  have  shat- 
tered buildings  and  destroyed  whole  neighbourhoods. 

The  prodigious  force  generated  by  heating  water  would  at  first  only  sur- 
prise and  terrify  men,  but  in  the  course  of  time  would  lead  inventive  minds 
to  inquire  whether  it  might  not  be  turned  to  use ;  in  other  words,  whether 
some  mechanism,  to  be  cnlled  a  steam-engine^  might  not  be  contrived  to  en- 
able men  to  make  it  aid  them  in  their  various  labours.  To  this  inquiry,  after 
numerous  less  successful  attempts,  a  glorious  answer  has  been  given  in  our 
own  day  by  the  illustrious  Watt  ; — and  to  this  part  of  our  work  it  belongs 
to  consider  what  he  has  accomplished,  viz,^  to  describe 

The  Steam-Engine^ 

which,  in  the  few  years  since  the  genius  of  Watt  carried  it  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  has  changed  the  direction  of  human  industry,  and  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  elevated  man  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

The  name  of  steam-engine^  to  most  persons,  brings  the 
idea  of  a  machine  of  the  most  complex  nature,  and  hence  to         Fig*  lOi. 
be  understood  only  by  those  who  will  devote  much  time  to  ^^^ 

the  study  of  it ;  but  he  who  can  understand  a  common  pump, 
may  understand  a  steam-engine.  It  is  in  fact  only  a  pump 
in  which  the  fluid  passing  through  it  is  made  to  impel  the 
piston  instead  of  being  impelled  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  which 
the  fluid  acts  as  the  power  instead  of  being  the  resistance. 
It  may  be  described  simply  as  a  strong  barrel  or  cylinder  c  r/, 
with  a  closely  fitting  piston  in  it,  here  shown  at  6,  which  is 
driven  up  and  down  by  steam  admitted  alternately  above  and  ^^^  ^ 
below  it  from  a  suitable  boiler ;  while  to  the  end  of  the  pis-  ta^' 

ion  rod  a,  at  which  the  whole  force  may  be  considered  as  ^ 

concentrated,  there  is  attached  in  any  convenient  way  the 
work  whibh  is  to  be  performed,  ^he  power  of  the  engine  is  of  course  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  or  area  of  the  piston,  on  which  the  steam  acts  with  a 
force,  according  to  its  density,  of  from  15  to  100  or  more  pounds  to  each 
square  inch.  In  some  of  the  Cornish  mines  there  are  cylinders  and  pistons 
of  more  than  ninety  inches  in  diameter,  on  which  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
equals  the  efforts  of  six  hundred  horses. 

In  one  place  this  wonderful  piston-rod  may  be  seen  acting  upon  the  end 
of  a  great  vibrating  beam,  to  the  other  end  of  which  capacious  water-pumps 
are  attached,  whose  motion  causes  almost  a  river  to  gush  up  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  In  another  place,  it  is  seen  working  a  crank,  and  urging  com- 
plicated machinery.  One  steam-engine  four  miles  from  London  is  at  the 
same  instant  filling  all  the  water  reservoirs,  and  baths,  and  fountains  of  the 
finest  quarter  of  the  town.  One  engine  stretching  long  arms  over  a  great 
barrack  dr  manufactory,  keeps  in  one  quarter,  thousands  of  spinning-wheels 
in  motion,  while  in  another  it  is  carding  the  material  of  the  thread,  and  in 
aoother  weaving  the  cloth.     In  like  manner,  one  steam-engine,  in  a  great 
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metropolitan  brewery,  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  grindini^  themdt,  p«1l- 
ing  up  Bupplies  of  all  kiDcla  from  wagons  around  the  building,  pumping  eold 
water  into  some  of  the  coppers,  sending  the  boiling  wort  from  others  up  to 
lofty  cooling-pans,  over  which  it  is  turning  the  fans,  perhaps  also  working 
the  mash-tub,  drawing  water  from  the  deep  wells  under  ground,  and  loading 
the  drays — in  a  word,  performing  the  offices  of  a  hundred  hands.  Again, 
there  are  manufactories  where  this  resistless  power  is  seen  with  its  mechanic 
claws  seizing  masses  of  iron,  and  in  a  few  minutes  delivering  them  out  again 
pressed  into  thin  sheets,  or  cut  into  bars  and  ribbons,  as  if  Uie  iron  had  be- 
come to  it  like  soft  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter.  And  now  for  some  years, 
over  nearly  the  whole  world,  has  this  wonderful  piston-rod,  working  at  its 
crank,  been  turning  the  paddle-wheels  of  innumerable  steam-boats,  thereby 
setting  at  defiance  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  and  the  currents  of 
the  fleetest  rivers,  while  it  carries  men  and  civilization  into  the  remote 
recesses  of  all  the  great  continents.  To  wherever  a  river  leads,  the  region, 
although  concealed  perhaps  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  is  now  by  the 
steam-engine  called  as  it  were  from  its  solitude,  to  form  a  part  of  the  great 
garden  which  civilized  man  is  beautifying. — Such  are  a  few  of  the  prodigies 
which  this  machine  is  already  performing,  and  every  day  is  witnessing  new 
applications  of  its  utility. 

The  following  account  of  the  parts  of  the  steam-engine  is  intended,  with* 
out  entering  into  minute  practical  details,  still  fully  to  explain  the  principle 
or  general  nature  of  the  machine.  It  should  serve  to  render  very  interesting 
to  an  attentive  reader,  a  visit  to  any  place  where  a  steam-engine  is  in  use : 
and  it  should  make  evident  the  folly  of  many  of  the  modem  schemes  for 
improving  the  engine.  To  avoid  complexity  in  the  figure,  the  parts  which 
the  reader  can  easily  conceive  are  not  here  sketched. 

Fig.  105. 


^^n. 


>/ 


-*i '' 


1st.  The  part  which  first  claims  attention  is  the  great  barrd  e  cf,  alremly 
spoken  of  as  the  centre  or  main  portion  of  the  machine,  in  which  ihe  pi€ton 
P  is  moved  up  and  down  by  the  action  of  steam  entering  alternately  above 
and  below  it,  through  the  pipes  e  c  and  e  d.  The  barrel  or  cylinder  is 
bored  with  extreme  accuracy,  and  the  piston  is  padded  round  its  edge  with 
hemp  or  other  soft  material  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air  or  steam-tight.    Lately 
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pittoiM  have  been  made  altogether  of  metal,  and,  in  some  cases,  from  work* 
ing  with  less  friction,  these  answer  even  better  than  the  others. — ^2d.  The 
next  part  to  be  mentioned  is  the  boiler  B,  which  is  made  of  suitable  size  and 
strength. — ^3d.  The  steam  passes  from  the  boiler  along  the  pipe  to  e,  and  there 
by  any  suitable  cock  or  valves^  worked  by  the  engine  itself,  is  directed  alter- 
nately to  the  upper  and  under  part  of  the  barrel;  and  while  it  is  entering  to 
press  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  waste  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  from 
the  other  side,  either  to  the  atmosphere,  for  high-pressure  engines,  or  into— 
4tli,  the  condenser  at  G,  for  those  of  low-pressure;  the  condenser  beinff 
always  kept  at  a  low  temperature  by  cold  water  running  into  it  and  pumped 
Mt  again  by  the  piston  k, — 5th.  The  supply  of  steam  vtom  the  boiler  to  the 
eylinder  is  regulated  by  a  valve  placed  somewhere  in  the  pipe  B  e,  and  made 
obedient  to  what  is  called — 6th,  the  governor^  a  contrivance  not  represented 
here,  but  already  described  at  page  52,  to  illustrate  centrifugal  force.  We 
may  recall  it  by  saying,  that  it  consists  of  two  balls  hanging  by  jointed  rods 
like  the  legs  of  a  tongs,  from  opposite  sides  of  an  upri^t  spindle,  which  is 
made  to  revolve  by  connection  with  some  turning  part  of  the  machinery  : — 
when  the  spindle  turns  at  all  faster  than  with  the  desired  speed,  the  balls  fly 
more  apart  and  are  made  to  affect  the  steam  valve  so  as  to  n^rrrow  the  passage ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  turns  more  slowly  than  is  desired,  they  collapse, 
and  by  so  doing  open  the  valve  wider. — ^7th.  The  supply  of  water  to  the 
boUer  is  regulated  by  ^  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler ;  which 
float,  on  descending  to  a  certain  point,  by  reason  of  the  consumption  of  wa- 
ter, opens  the  valve  to  admit  more. — 8th.  There  is  a  safeiy  valve  in  the 
boiler,  viz,^  a  well  fitted  flap  or  stopper,^held  against  an  opening  by  a  weight, 
but  Icmded  so  as  to  open  before  danger  can  arise  from  the  over-heating  of  the 
water. — 9th.  The  rapidity  of  the  combustion^  or  force  of  the  fire,  is  exactly 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  boiler  and  the  wants  of  the  machine,  thus  :— 
there  is  a  large  open  tube  (not  represented  here)  rising  from  near  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  through  its  top,  to  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  when  the 
water  in  the  boiler  is  too  hot,  and  the  steam  therefore  too  strong,  part  of  the 
water  is  pressed  up  into  this  tube,  and  by  the  agency  of  a  float  which  rests 
on  its  surface,  it  shuts  the  chimney  valve  or  damper:  the  draught  is  then 
diminished  and  the  fuel  saved,  until  a  brisker  fire  is  again  required. — lOih. 
In  this  figure  ai g  marks  the  place  of  the  great  beam^  turning  on  an  axis 
at  t,  and  transmitting  the  force  of  the  piston  to  the  remote  machinery. 
When  the  object  is  to  raise  water,  the  pump  rods  are  simply  connected  with 
the  end  g  of  the  beam ;  but  when  any  routory  motion  is  wanted,  the  end  g 
is  made  to  torn. — 11th.  A  crank  /n  by  the  rod  g  I;  and  uniformity  of  mo- 
tion is  obtained  by  the  influence  of-»12th,  the  gtezxfly  wheel  m,  fixed  to  the 
axis  of  the  crank.  . 

The  smallest  and  simplest  steam  engine,  and  therefore  the  cheapest,  is 
fliat  called  the  high-pressure  engine.  In  it  steam  is  used  of  great  density, 
uid  consequently  of  great  force,  as  of  50  lbs.  or  more  to  the  inch ;  and  while 
the  fresh  steam  is  admitted  to  press  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  the  steam 
which  has  already  worked,  is  allowed  to  escape,  or  is  driven  out  to  the  air, 
from  the  other  side.  The  atmospheric  resistance  to  the  issue  of  the  steam 
diminishes  the  working  force  of  the  piston  just  15  lbs.  per  inch.     The  sim- 

Slicity  of  this  form  of  engine  recommends  it,  but  the  danger  of  a  large 
oiler  of  overheated  water,  always,  like  inflamed  gunpowder,  seeking  to 
escape,  has,  by  numberless  fatal  accidents,  been  proved  to  be  so  great,  that 
the  use  of  such  an  engine  is  limited  to  certain  situations.  Notwithstanding 
aU  the  ingenious  securities  recently  contrived  against  the  danger,  and  which 
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will  suffice  for  small  engines,  such  as  are  required  for  steam  carrkiges,  the 
hij^h-pressure  engine  is  not  employed  in  a  single  English  passage- vessel.* 

In  the  low-pressure  engine,  the  steam  is  used  generally  of  force  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  lbs.  on  the  inch,  which  force  is  only  5  lbs.  more  than  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  and  is  insufficient  to  burst  a  common  boiler,  or  to  do  serious 
mischief:!  but  as  the  interior  of  the  low-pressure  engine  is  kept  in  a  state  of 

*  In  this  coantrj,  also,  what  is  caUed  the  low  pressure  engine,  is  at  present  employed  in 
all  the  steani-boftts  on  our  eastern  waters,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  few  if  any  of 
them  are  worked  with  a  less  pressure  than  25  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  we  have  seen 
matiy  of  them  worked  with  a  much  higher  pressure.  It  is  8tate<l,  that  the  steam  guage  on 
hoard  the  Pulaski,  just  before  the  fatal  explosion,  indicated  a  pressure  of  26  lbs.  which  was 
considered  by  the  engineer  a  safe  working  force.  The  British  Ocean  Steamers  work  with  a 
pressure  of  only  3h  to  44  lbs.  to  the  squnre  inch.  On  our  western  waters,  the  low  pressure 
engine  has  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the  high  pressure.  Am.  Ed. 

f  Our  author  mnstbe  understood  as  saying,  only,  that  explosions  do  not  take  place  in  low- 
pressure  engines  whilst  working  under  a  pressure  of  only  SO  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Rut 
from  various  circumstances  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  in  a  low  pressure  engine  may  be 
greatly  increased,  and  instead  of  its  ordinary  power  of  20  lbs.,  it  may  acquire  one  of  100  or 
200  lbs.,  and  if  the  boiler,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  unable  to  bear  this  pressure,  it  will  burst. 
In  this  way  explosions  have  repeatedly  taken  plaee  in  low-pressure  engines.  Several  of 
these  will  be  found  related  in  an  interesting  memoir  by  M.  Arago,  originally  published  in 
the  **Annua»re  dn  Bitrean  des  Lonifi'itudes,*'  »n(\  which  has  been  transldted  and  published  in 
thatuseful  periodical,  "TAtf  Journal  of  the  Franklin  InsHhtte  of  Pennsylvania.^^  M.  Arago, 
in  this  memoir,  remarks,  **  I  ought  not  to  conclude  so  long  a  pa|>er  on  the  subject  of  the 
explosions  of  steam  boilers,  without  explaining  why  I  have  not  separated  the  examples  of 
the  explosions  of  high-pressure  boilers  from.those  of  the  low-pressure ;  it  is  because  I  think 
there  is  no  reason  to  m»ke  such  distinction.  Every  one  must  in  fact  admit,  that  at  the  time 
of  an  explosion,  all  boilers  contain  high  pressure  steam." 

The  belief  that  low  pressure  boilers  are  not  liable  to  burst,  or  do  mischief,  has  led,  at 
has  been  already  observed,  to  their  exclusive  use  in  passage  vessels  ;  this  belief,  however,  is 
founded  in  error.  M.  Arago,  in  the  memoir  already  quoted,  observes,  **it  does  not  ap- 
pear established  by  any  means,  that  explosions  take  place  more  frequently  in  high  thnn  in 
low  pressure  boilers  \  the  contrary  has  been  maintained  by  different  engineers,  among  whom 
may  be  classed  Messrs.  Perkins,' Oliver  Evans,  &o.**  Indeed,  a  little  reflection  will  show- 
that  high-pressure  boilers  ought  not  to  be  more  liable  to  explosions  than  the  low.  Boilers 
may  be  made  of  either  iron  or  copper  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  a  much  greater  force 
than  that  of  the  steam  ever  employed  in  high-pressure  engines.  Now  boilers  are  always 
eonstructed  of  a  strength  proportionate  to  the  pressure  they  arfi  to  sustain.  Thus,  in  a  low. 
pressure  engine  working  with  a  force  of  20  lbs.  the  boiler  is  made  of  a  strength  calculated 
to  support  from  3  to  5  times  that  pressure ;  in  a  high-pressure  engine  destined  to  work  witb 
a  prcssui-e  of  150  lbs.,  the  boiler  is  constructed  so  as  to  resist  from  3  to  5  times  that  pres- 
sure. It  will  immediately  be  asked  why  cannot  the  boiler  of  a  low-pressure  engine  be  made 
of  the  same  strength  as  if  it  were  for  a  high  pressure-engine?  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  independent  of  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  we  can  exceed  cer- 
tain limits  in  the  thickness  of  boilers,  the  weight  and  cost  of  the  low-pressure  engine  are 
already  so  great  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  persuade  owners  of  steam-boats  to  incur  any 
addition  in  these  particulars — and  even  would  they  do  so,  perfect  safety  would  still  not  thus 
l>e  obtained.  We  have  already  observed  that  at  the  time  of  an  explosion,  all  boilers  contain 
high-pressure  steam,  and  as  w'e  know  no  limits  to  the  force  of  this  steam,  however  strong 
the  boiler  may  be.  it  may  burst,  unless  this  be  prevented  by  other  means. 

It  was  long  ago  known  that  if  a  vessel,  however  strong  it  might  be,  containing  water,  be 
placed  over  a  fire,  it  will  burst,  unless  an  opening  is  provided  for  the  escape  of  the  steam 
as  fast  as  prodiieed.  The  temperature  which  will  cause  the  rending  of  a  vessel  mnst  depend 
upon  its  form  and  dimensions,  and  upon  the  tenacity  and  thickness  of  the  material  of  which 
it  is  made.  If  we  could  keep  the  heat  of  our  furnaces  below  a  certain  limit,  no  other  pre- 
caution would  be  required  to  prevent  explosions.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  cannot  be  done? 
we  must  therefore  resort  to  some  other  expedient,  and  the  safety  valve  invented  by  Papin 
would  seem  to  answer  this  purpose.  We  mnst  be  allowed  to  anticipate  the  subject  a  little 
in  order  to  explain  the  nature  of  this  valve. 

The  safety  valve  consists  of  a  hole,  say  of  an  inch  square,  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
boiler,  upon  which  is  placed  a  metal  plate  loaded  with  a  certain  weight.  It  is  evident  that 
ttie  hole  will  remain  closed  as  long  as  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler  is  less  than 
the  weight  of  the  yalve,  together  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  upon  the  square  inch,  and  that 
as  soon  as  the  prassore  within  shall  exceed  this,  the  valve  will  be  raised  and  give  a  free  vent 
to  the  steam. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  explain  how  it  has  happened  that  so  simple  and  apparently 
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▼acQum,  except  where  the  steam  is  acting,  the  whole  pressure  of  20  lbs.  is 
made  available,  and  the  engine  has  the  pame  power,  if  of  equal  size,  as  a 
high-pressure  engine  working  with  steam  of  35  lbs.  on  the  inch.  The  re- 
qoired  vacuum  is  preserved  by  means  of  a  separate  vessel  or  box,  represented 
at  C,  called  the  condenser,  into  which  cold  water  is  constantly  running  to 
condense  the  steam,  and  is  afterwards  pumped  out  with  the  condensed 
steam,  and  with  any  little  air  that  may  have  entered  :  the  pump  is  represented 
at  k  in  the  figure.  Steam,  on  coming  into  contact  with  a  cold  body,  is 
condensed  almost  with  the  rapidity  of  an  explosion  ;  and  therefore  the  instant 
that  the  opened  valves  make  a  communication  between  the  cold  condenser 
and  any  part  of  the  engine  containing  steam,  this  rushes  tq  the  condenser, 
and  becomes  water,  leaving  a  vacuum  behind.  The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Watt 
was  in  the  contrivance  of  this  separate  condenser,  for,  until  his  time,  cold 
water  had  always  been  thrown  directly  into  the  working  cylinder,  cooling  it 
so  much,  that  twice  or  thrice  its  fill  of  steam  was  destroyed  at  each  stroke  to 
warm  it  asain  before  it  could  work.  This  single  change  saved  three-fourths 
of  the  quantity  of  fuel  formerly  expended. 

Before  Watt's  day,  the  only  steam-engine  in  use  was  a  rude  Hngfe-stroke 
engine^  as  it  was  called,  in  which  steam,,  admitted  under  the  piston,  allowed 
the  weight  of  the  pump-rods  at  the  far  end  of  the  beam  to  lift  the  piston,  and 
the  steam  being  then  condensed  so  as  to  leave  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder,  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  pushed  the  piston  down  to  do  its  work :  on  this 
last  account  the  engine  was  also  called  an  atmospheric  engine.  It  was  used 
almost  solely  for  pumping  water;  but  it  wasted  so  much  fuel,  from  causes  of 
which  the  chief  is  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  that  the  expense  was  not 
much  less  than  that  of  employing  horses.  >.- 

In  the  atmospheric  engine,  the  steam  which  lifted  the  piston  against  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  required  to  be  at  least  as  strong  as  that  pressure,  to  the 
Tery  end  of  the  stroke.     Another  of  Watt*s  great  improTements  was,  his  ex- 

efficient  roenns,  has  nntalwayt  proved  efficaeioas  ;  since  these  eaoses  are  varioos  and  many 
of  them  as  vet  not  perfectly  understood. 

Thofie  who  wish  to  investigate  the  suhject,  we  refer  to  the  memoir  of  M.  AraRO,  and   . 
to  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  who  have  collected  an  account  of 
all  the  exp1n!«ions  in  this  country,  and  who  have  instituted  a  vcrj  interesting;;  series  of  ex« 
perimentt,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  explosion  or  steam  hoilers,  and  devise 
means  for  its  prevention.    This  report  has  heen  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Institute. 

We  must  not  omit,  however,  to  mention  that  when  a  low-pressure  hotter  does  explode, 
it  has  been  found  to  produce  f^reater  destruction  than  a  high-pressure  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  rrealer  size,  and,  therefore,  larger  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  former.  It 
may.  perhaps,  he  supposed  that  the  steam  from^  a  high-pressnre  engine  would  scald  mor« 
sererdr  than  that  from  a  low-pressure  one.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fact :  on  the  contrary, 
vhil«t  the  steam  issuing  from  a  low-pressure  engine  scalds  at  all  moderate  distances  from 
the  boiler,  that  from  a  high -pressure  one  scalds  only  at  certain  distances.  Thns  the  hand 
HMv  he  placed  an  inch  from  an  ajierture  in  a  high  pressure  engine  without  any  inconvenience 
beinr  felt;  at  greater  distances,  however,  it  will  scald  roost  sevei*ely.  A  friend  has  informed 
u»  that  he  has  placed  his  hand  within  an  inch  of  the  aperture  in  a  boiler  from  which  the 
steam  was  issning  at  a  time  when  the  foree  of  the  steam  within  the  boiler  was  equal  to  500 
Uml  oir  the  aqoare  Inch,  without  feeling  any  inconvenience.  Some  interesting  experiroenta 
on  this  subject  have  been  Institutefl  by  Feter  Ewart,  Esq.,  and  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  fifUi  votnme  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inttitute. 

It  mnst  not  he  supposed  from  any  thing  that  we  have  said  in  this  note,  ihatexplosions  of 
•leam-boiters  cennot  be  prevented.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  on  this  Mthject  the  fol- 
lom'inf;  renuiHcs  of  M.  Arago.  '*  No  cause  of  explosion  exists  which  cannot  be  avoided, 
by  mean*  at  once  simple  and  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  As  we  should  not  trust  fire- 
arms in  the  hands  of  children,  so,  T  think,  we  should  not  trust  the  direction  of  a  steam- 
esMtioe  to  a  man  either  unskilful,  without  experience,  or  wanting  in  intelligence.  It  is  e 
sDlstaken  idea,  that  because  steam-engines  usually  move  without  aUention  to  them,  suih 
mtteotioo  It  not  required  (  Watt  contended  strongly  against  this  error.**  Am.  Ed, 
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eluding  altogether  the  air  from  his  machine,  by  doing  which  he  not  onlf 
avoided  the  cooling  eiTect  of  the  air,  but  was  at  liberty  to  shut  oflf  the  steanst 
as  it  is  expressed,  or  to  stop  the  supply  for  each  stroke,  before  the  cylinder 
was  full,  and  then  to  make  the  farther  expansion  of  the  quantity  admitted 
impel  the  piston  to  the  end  of  the  stroke.  This  principle  of  causing  the  mere 
expansion  of  steam  to  do  work  was  afterwards  carried  to  a  great  extent  by 
Messrs.  Homblower,  Woolfe,  and  others,  who  constructed  engines  with  two 
barrels,  in  the  first  and  smaller  of  which,  the  steam  was  made  to  act  in  its 
dense  or  strong  state,  as  it  issued  from  the  boiler,  and  when  it  had  finished 
a  stroke  there,  instead  of  being  at  once  sent  useless  to  the  condenser,  it  was 
admitted 'to  a  larger  piston,  which  it  moved  by  its  continued  expansion  alone: 
—the  same  steam  thus  doing  double  work  or  more.  All  the  advantages  of 
the  two  cylinders,  however,  are  obtainable  from  the  single  cylinder  with  its 
condenser,  as  now  used  in  most  of  the  Cornish  mines.  Steam  of  about  60  lbs* 
pressure  on  the  inch  Is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  until  the  piston  is  driven 
nearly  one-third  of  its  way,  and  the  valve  being  then  shut,  the  same  steam  im 
left  to  finish  the  stroke  by  its  expansion.  The  pressure  of  the  expanding 
steam  gradually  diminishes,  it  is  true,  in  proportion  as  the  volume  increases ; 
but  in  pumping  water  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  from  having  the  power 
more  intense  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke,  when  the  vast  mass  of  water  and 
machinery  has  first  to  be  put  into  motion.  Steam,  while  doubling  its  volume 
by  mere  expansion,  will  do  about  ttoo-tkirds  as  much  work  as  while  origiiH 
ally  rising  from  the  boiler,  and  by  every  subsequent  doubling  it  might  do  as 
much  as  by  the  first:  the  increasing  size  of  the  cylinder,  however,  and  in- 
creased  friction,  confine  this  mode  of  using  it  to  narrow  limits. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  high-pressure  engines  without  condensers  would 
be  comparatively  wasteful,  because  in  them  the  steam  which  has  acted  must 
be  driven  out  of  the  tylinder  against  the  powerful  resistance  of  the  atmosphere* 
while  in  the  low-pressure  engine  it  has  instant  access  to  the  condenser,  and 
leaves  efi!ective  the  whole  pressure  of  the  fresh  steam  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  piston.  But  as  in  the  low-pressure  engine,  nearly  half  the  power  of  the 
steam  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  and  other  impediments  of  the 
numerous  parts,  while  in  that  of  high-pressure,  the  parts  are  so  much  fewer, 
and  the  piston  is  so  much  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  force  acting  upon  it, 
that  the  loss  from  friction  is  often  less  than  a  fourth  or  even  a  sixth  of  the 
steam-power,  although  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  to  be  overcome  by  the 
high  pressure  engine,  still  there  is  of^n  a  saving  on  the  whole.  The  saving 
becomes  very  considerable  if  the  steam  be  allowed  to  act  by  its  expansioa 
also,  as  described  in  the  last  paragraph. 

From  misapprehension  of  the  law  of  increase  of  force  by  increase  of  heat 
in  water,  explained  by  the  table  at  page  186,  some  exceedingly  false  conclu- 
sions have  been  drawn,  and  acted  upon  at  great  expense  (as  lately  by  Mr. 
Perkins,)  in  attempts  to  make  engines  work  with  an  excessively  high  pres- 
cure.  Besides  making  the  error  now  alluded  to  and  others,  Mr.  Perkins  over- 
looked the  fact,  that  we  possess  no  material  for  cylinders  and  pistons,  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  contemplated  pressure  and  friction  even  for  a  moderate 
time.  Perhaps  more  striking  examples  could  not  be  adduced  of  the  absurdi- 
ties into  which  even  highly  ingenious  men  may  fall,  when  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  general  truths  of  nature  on  which  the  arts  which  occupy 
them  are  founded,  than  in  the  history  of  supposed  inventions  and  improve- 
ments connected  with  the  steam-engine. 

The  fertile  genius  of  James  Watt  did  not  stop  at  the  accomplishment  of  the 
two  or  three  important  particulars  described  above,  but  throughout  the  whole 
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detail  of  the  component  parts,  and  of  the  various  applications  of  the  engine, 
he  contrived  miracles  of  simplicity  and  usefulness.  We  should  exceed  the 
prescribed  bounds  of  this  work  by  entering  more  minutely  into  the  subject ; 
but  we  may  remark  that,  in  the  present  perfect  state  of  the  engine,  it  appears 
a  thing  almost  endowed  with  intelligence.  It  regulates  with  perfect  accuracy 
and  uniformity  the  number  of  its  strokes  in  a  given  time,  counting  or  record- 
ing them,  moreover,  to  tell  how  much  work  it  has  done,  as  a  clock  records 
the  beats  of  its  pendulum ; — it  regulates  the  auaniity  of  steam  admitted  to 
work ; —  the  briskness  of  the  fire; — the  supply  of  water  to  the  boiler; — the 
9Upply  of  coals  to  the  fire ; — it  opens  and  shuts  its  valves  with  absolute  pre- 
cision as  to  time  and  manner; — it  oils  its  Joints  $ — it  takes  out  any  air  which 
may  accidentally  enter  into  parts  which  should  be  vacuous; — and  when  any 
thing  goes  wrong  which  it  cannot  of  itself  rectify,  it  warns  its  attendants  by 
ringing  a  bell : — yet  with  all  these  talents  and  qualities,  and  even  when  exert- 
ing the  force  of  hundreds  of  horses,  it  is  obedient  to  the  hand  of  a  child ; — its 
aliment  is  coal,  wood,  charcoal,  or  other  combustible ; — it  consumes  none 
while  idle ; — it  never  tires,  and  wants  no  sleep  ; — it  is  not  subject  to  malady 
when  originally  well  made ; — and  only  refuses  to  work  when  worn  out  with 
age;— it  is  equally  active  in  all  climates,  and  will  do  work  of  any  kind ;— -it 
is  a  water-pumper,  a  miner,  a  sailor,  a  cotton-spinner,  a  weaver,  a  blacksmith, 
a  miller,  &c.,  ^c. ;  and  a  small  engine  in  the  character  o(  ^  steam  pony ^  may 
be  seen  dragging  after  it  on  a  rail-road  a  hundred  tons  of  merchandize,  or  a 
regiment  of  soldiers,  with  thrice  the  speed  of  our  fleetest  horse  coaches.  It  is 
the  king  of  machines,  and  a  permanent  realization  of  the  Genii  of  Eastern 
&ble,  submitting  supernatural  powers  to  the  command  of  man. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  the  inventor  of  an  engine  having  such  qualities, 
should  be  deemed  deserving  of  the  highest  honours  from  his  fellow-men.  In 
November,  1825,  a  public  meeting  was  called,  to  vote  a  monument  to  Watt, 
then  not  long  deceased ;  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  empire,  of  all 
parties,  philosophers  and  statesmen,  met  to  vie  with  each  other  in  speaking 
bis  praise.  Perhaps  a  series  of  such  eloquent  discourses  has  rarely  been 
pronoQiiced  at  one  time ;  but  perhaps  in  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion there  can  rarely  be  offered  such  motive  and  occasion.  The  common 
voice  of  that  assembly  scarcely  exaggerated,  when  attributing  to  Watt*s 
genius  and  perseverance  that  increase  of  our  national  commerce  and  riches, 
which  had  enabled  free  Britain,  single-handed,  at  an  extraordinary  crisis  of 
human  affairs,  to  contend  with  Europe  combined  against  her,  and  at  last  to 
triumph,  so  as  to  secure  her  own  happy  destinies,  and  probably  much  to  in- 
fluence those  of  the  human  race. 

As  science  and  the  twin  sister  art  are  making  constant  advances,  who  shall 
say  that  even  the  steam-engine,  perfect  as  we  have  described  it,  forms  the 
limit  to  human  discovery  of  mighty  yet  obedient  force  ?  It  is  true  that  the 
nature  of  steam,  and  the  laws  of  its  formation  and  action,  are  now  so  well 
understood,  that  the  intelligent  engineer  no  more  hopes  for  great  improvement 
in  steam-engines,  than  he  hopes  for  it  in  the  mode  of  using  a  waterfall  to  turn 
a  mill ;  but  still  there  are  kindred  regions  of  nature  left  almost  unexplored. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  make  a  remark  on  this  subject  in  our  chapter  on 
the  nature  of  heat. 

The  explosion  ofgunpowfler  and  of  all  fulminating  mixtures  bears  so  strong 
an  analogy  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  formation  of  steam,  that  the  mind 
may  advantageously  contemplate  the  subject  in  this  place. 

The  ingredients  of  which  gunpowder  is  formed  are  chiefly  substances 
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which,  when  separate,  exist,  at  any  common  temperature,  in  the  form  of  air; 
and  the  combustion  sets  them  loose,  with  a  production  of  intense  heat,  caus- 
ing an  increase  of  volume  which  is  instantaneous,  and  almost  irresistible.  By 
experiment  and  mathematical  deduction,  it  appears  that  the  exploding  particles 
begin  to  separate  from  each  other  with  a  velocity  as  if  ten  thousand  volumes 
of  air  had  been  condensed  into  one :  and  this  explains  the  corresponding  force 
and  swiftness  with  which  a  bullet  is  propelled. 

All  the  fulminating  metals  are  chiefly  combinations  of  the  like  substances 
with  the  metals  ;  and  the  ingredients  are  held  together  by  so  slight  a  tie,  that 
a  little  friction  or  elevation  of  temperature  disunites  them  so  as  to  produce  the 
explosion. 

The  Escape  of  condensed  air  from  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun,  is  a  species 
of  explosion ;  but  is  very  gentle  compared  with  the  shock  of  discharged  gun- 
powder. 

It  has  lately  been  shown  that  a  gun-barrel  may  be  connected  with  a  high- 
pressure  steam-boiler,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  a  chamber  of  condensed 
air ;  and  as  the  steam  may  be  supplied  as  long  as  water  remains  in  the  boiler* 
if  bullets  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  barrel  fast  enough,  a  hundred  or  more 
may  be  thrown  out  every  minute,  with  the  same  force  and  precision  as  if 
each  issued  from  a  common  fire-arm.  The  rapid  succession  resembles  the 
issue  of  water  from  a  jet  pipe ;  and  if  such  an  engine  were  used  in  a  field  of 
battle,  its  barrel  of  death,  made  to  point  gradually  along  a  line  of  men,  would 
mow  them  down  like  corn-stalks  before  the  scythe — none  could  escape.  The 
horrible  idea  and  proposal  have  been  excused  by  saying,  that  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  such  carnage  must  have  the  efiect  of  putting  an  end  to  war 
altogether. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder,' with  the  consequent  change  of  military  tactics, 
because  it  gave  to  a  handfbl  of  men  possessing  it  the  mastery  over  thousands 
who  had  it  not,  was  hailed  by  the  philosophers  of  the  day  as  a  certain  secu- 
rity against  the  relaps^  of  civilized  mankind  into  snch  a  state  of  barbarism  a« 
followed  the  irruption  into  Europe  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals : — none  but  well- 
instructed  and  disciplined  armies  could  then  enter  a  European  kingdom.  This 
consideration,  however,  has  lost  its  interest,  since  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  other  changes  in  society,  have  afforded  still  better  and  more  humane 
securities. 

Besides  the  interesting  instances  above  cited  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
determining  whether  certain  substances  shall  or  shall  not  have  the  form  of 
air,  there  are  others  that  deserve  mention,  where  the  effect  is  modified  by 
the  mutual  attraction  of  substances. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  keeps  a  certain 
quantity  of  air  in  combination  with  water,  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  liquid 
mass.  This  air  re-appears  at  once  on  taking  off  the  pressure.  If  we  place  a 
glass  of  water  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  then  exhaust  this,  the 
water  is  soon  crowded  with  bubbles  of  air,  seen  adhering  to  the  glass  all  round, 
or  rising  through  the  water.  This  admixture  of  air  in  water  is  necessary  to 
the  life  of  fishes.  It  is  driven  off  by  boiling,  and  hence  the  vapid  taste  of 
water  that  has  recently  been  boiled. 

In  the  making  of  beer,  wine,  and  other  fermented  liquors,  there  is  formed, 
during  the  fermentation,  a  large  quantity  of  the  substance  called  carbonic  acid. 
Much  of  it  flies  off  in  its  usual  form  of  gas,  but,  because  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  much  still  remains  in  union  with  the  liquid.     On  removing 
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this  pressure  suddenly,  the  liquid  appears  almost  to  boil,  as  when  a  glass  of 
warm  beer  is  placed  in  the  air-pump  vacuum. 

A  degree  of  pressure  still  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere  keeps  a  pro- 
portionally larger  quantity  of  this  carbonic  acid  in  liquid  combination  ;  as  in 
bottled  porter  or  sparkling  champagne  before  the  cork  is  drawn ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  compression  maintained  by  the  cork  is  removed,  the  gas  escape?,  caus- 
ing the  thin  champagne  to  sparkle,  and  the  more  viscid  beer,  which  retains 
the  little  bubbles  as  they  rise,  to  be  covered  with  froth.  After  the  sparkling 
or  frothing  has  ceased  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  phenomenon 
may  be  renewed  by  placing  the  glass  in  the  air-pump  receiver. 

Carbonic  acid  so  readily  becomes  liquid  when  its  attraction  for  water  assists 
the  compression,  that  enough  of  it  may  be  united  with  water  to  make  a  pint 
become  a  pint  and  a  half.  The  soda  water,  or  aerated  water,  now  so  gene- 
rally used  as  drink  in  warm  weather,  is  water  with  several  times  its  bulk  of 
carbonic  acid  forced  into  it  by  pressure;  and  a  part  of  this  is  seen  escaping 
always  at  the  instant  of  the  confining  cork  being  drawn. 

Carbonic  acid  forms  nearly  half  of  the  substance  of  marble  or  lime-stone. 
When  an  acid  with  stronger  attraction,  as  vinegar  or  sulphuric  acid,  is  poured 
upon  marble,  it  dispossesses  the  carbonic  acid,  and  unites  itself  with  the  pure 
lime.  The  carbonic  acid  in  rising,  constitutes  the  effervescence  which  then 
appears.  Carbonic  acid,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  common  soda  water  and 
other  aerated  drinks,  is  obtained  in  this  way. 

Many  mineral  waters  contain  carbonic  acid,  which  remains  in  tranquil 
combination  while  the  water  is  bearing  a  certain  pressure  under  ground,  but 
which  in  part  escapes  as  soon  as  the  water  issues  to  the  air  and  only  the 
atmospheric  pressure  remains :  such  waters  are  called  sparkling  waters. 

The  reason  that  champagne  and  the  aerated  waters  are  so  cool  when  first 
decanted  is,  that  the  carbonic  acid,  in  assuming  its  gaseous  form*  absorbes  as 
latent  heat,  a  large  proportion  of  the  heat  which  was  previously  existing  in  the 
liquid.  , 

The  atmospheric  pressure,  by  making  the  density  of  the  air  in  any  place 
dependent  upon  the  height  of  the  place  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  causes 
corresponding  differences  of  temperature. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  simple.  If  a  gallon  of  air,  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  contiin  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  this  must  be  diffused  equally  through 
the  space  of  the  gallon ;  but  if  the  air  be  then  compressed  into  one-tenth  of 
the  bulk,  there  will  be  ten  times  as  much  heat  in  that  tenth  as  there  was  be- 
fore ;  the  increase  affecting  the  thermometer  to  an  extent  modified  by  circum- 
stances explained  in  a  future  part  of  this  work.  In  like  manner,  if  by  taking 
off  pressure,  the  gallon  be  made  to  dilate  to  ten  gallons,  the  heat  will  be  in 
the  same  degree  diffused,  and  any  one  part  will  be  colder  than  before.  It  is 
known  that  air  may  be  so  much  compressed  under  the  piston  of  a  syringe, 
that  the  heat  in  it,  similarly  concentrated,  becomes  intense  enough  to  inflame 
tioder  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston : — this  means,  under  the  name  of 
the  maich'Syringe,  being  in  common  use  for  obtaining  an  instantaneous  light. 

Now,  for  the  reason  here  explained,  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  atmosphere,  because  condensed  by  the  weight  of 
the  air  above  it,  is  much  warmer  than  if  it  were  suddenly  carried  higher  up, 
to  where,  from  the  pressure  being  less,  it  would  be  more  expanded  or  thin. 
In  many  cases  the  height  of  mountains  may  be  estimated  by  the  difference  of 
temperature  observed  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top.    While  a  thermometer 
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Stands  at  60°  at  the  bottom  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral,  in  London,  another  marks 
only  58°  at  the  top  of  the  dome ;  and  in  the  lofty  ascent  of  a  balloon,  th« 
thermometer  soon  falls  to  the  freezing  point  and  below  it,  the  cold  to  the 
aeronaut  becoming  almost  insupportable. 

In  every  part  of  the  earth,  at  a  certain  elevation  in  the  atmosphere,  differ- 
ent according  to  the  latitude  or  proximity  to  the  equator,  the  thermometer 
never  rises  above  the  freezing  point,-^and  this  limit  in  the  atmosphere  is 
called  the  line  or  level  of  perpetual  congelation.  In  Norway  it  is  at  five 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  in  Switzerland  at  six  thousand  five 
hundred ;  in  Spain  and  Italy  at  seven  thousand ;  farther  south,  at  Teneriffe, 
at  nine  thousand ;  directly  under  the  sun,  as  in  central  Africa,  and  among  the 
Andes  in  America,  it  is  about  fourteen  thousand.  We  see  therefore  why  the 
snow-capt  mountains  are  not  the  tenants  only  of  high  northern  and  southern 
latitudes.  It  is  this  effect  of  elevation  which  renders  many  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  earth  not  only  tolerable  abodes  for  man,  but  as  suitable  as  any 
others,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of  Europe,  who 
accounted  them,  by  reason  of  the  great  heat,  an  everlasting  barrier,  as  regard- 
ed man,  between  the  northern  and  southern  hemispheres.  Much  of  the 
tropical  land  of  America  i?  so  raised,  that  it  rivals,  as  to  agreeable  tempera- 
ture, even  a  European  climate ;  while  the  lightness  and  purity  of  the  air,  and 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  add  delightfully  to  its  charms.  The  vast  expanse 
of  table-land  forming  the  empire  of  Mexico  is  of  this  kind,  enjoying  the  im- 
mediate proximity  of  the  sun,  and  yet,  by  its  elevation  of  seven  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  possessing  the  most  healthful  freshness. 

The  land  in  many  parts  has  the  fertility  of  a  cultivated  ganlen,  and  can 
produce  naturally  most  of  the  riches  which  vegetation  offers  over  the  diversi- 
fied face  of  the  globe.  The  plains  of  Columbia,  in  South  America,  and 
Indeed  all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Andes,  are  similarly  circumstanced.  The 
contrast  is  very  striking,  after  sailing  a  thousand  miles,  up  the  level  river 
Magdelena,  in  a  heat  scarcefy  equaled  on  the  plains  of  India,  at  once  to 
climb  to  the  table-land  above,  where  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  the  capital  of  the 
republic,  is  seen  smiling  over  interminable  plains,  that  bear  the  livery  of  the 
fairest  fields  of  Europe? 

Persons  not  understanding  the  law  which  we  are  now  illustrating,  will 
express  surprise  that  wind  or  air  blowing  down  upon  them  from  a  snow- 
clad  mountain,  should  still  be  warm  and  temperate.  The  truth  is,  that  there 
is  just  as  much  heat  combined  with  an  ounce  of  the  air  on  the  mountain  top 
as  in  the  valley:  but  above,  the  heat  is  diffused  through  a  space  perhaps 
twice  as  great  as  when  below,  and,  therefore,  is  less  sensible.  It  may  be  the 
same  air  which  sweeps  along  as  a  warm  gale  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain,— which  then  rises  and  freezes  water  on  the  summit — and  which  in  an 
hour  after,  or  less,  is  playing  among  the  flowers  of  another  valley,  as  warm 
and  genial  as  i)efore. 

As  the  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  atmosphere  depends  thus  upon 
the  rarity  of  the  air,  and  therefore  upon  the  height,  the  vegetable  productions 
of  each  distinct  region  or  elevation  are  of  a  distinct  character;  and  many  other 
peculiarities  of  place  and  climate  acknowledge  the  same  cause. 

Because  the  atmospheric  pressure  determines  the  temperature  of  the  air  in 
different  situations,  as  now  explained,  it  has  also  a  corresponding  influence 
upon  the  state  of  aerial  humidity,  which  is  modified  by  the  temperature. 

It  was  explained  at  page  184,  that  water  and  other  liquids  under  a  vacunfli^j 
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rise  ID  the  form  of  air  or  vapour  with  force,  and  in  quantity  having  a  strict 
relation  to  the  temperature^ieat  being  in  fact  the  cause  of  their  rising ;  and  the 
table  at  page  186  eihibits  the  force,  and  therefore  the  density  of  watery 
vapour  corresponding  to  some  certain  temperatures.  Now  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  vapour  in  the  §ame  quantity  and  of  equal  tension  rises 
from  any  liquid,  whether  placed  under  the  pressure  of  air,  or  under  a  vacuum; 
only  through  a  space  containing  air  it  diffuses  itself  more  slowly  than  if  the 
air  were  not  present.  As  regards  the  former  case,  it  was  for  a  long  time 
•apposed  that  the  air  dissolved  the  liquid  as  a  liquid  dissolves  a  salt:  but  it 
now  appears  that  there  is  merely  a  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two.  If  the 
vapour,  while  rising  from  a  liquid,  has  not  a  tension  or  elastic  force  equal  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  process  is  tranquil,  and  is  called  evapora- 
tion, and  it  goes  on  only  as  the  vapour  can  diffuse  itself  among  the  particles 
of  the  air,  and  therefore  slowly  in 'air  perfectly  qdiescent,  but  quicker  as  the 
air  is  moving  more,  or  as  the  density  of  the  air  is  less.  But  when  the  vapour, 
owing  to  greater  heat,  is  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  atmospheric  pressure 
of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch,  and  the  weight  of  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid  over 
it,  the  phenomena  of  boiling  arises  as  already  described. 

For  the  reason  now  explained,  the  air  of  our  atmosphere  contains  diflused 
through  it  a  large  quantity  of  invisible  aeriform  water;  and  if  there  were  no 
intesttne  motions,  and  no  changes  of  temperature  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
quantity  of  water  would  soon  everywhere  reach  a  maximum,  or  would  be 
^e  greatest  that  the  temperature  of  the  place  could  support:  instead  of  this, 
however,  from  a  variety  of  causes  to  be  explained  below,  the  air  is  moving 
about  constantly  as  winds,  and  the  local  temperatures  are  ever  fluctuating,  and 
when  the  temperature  is  lowered,  in  situations  where  a  maximum  of  watery 
vapour  is  present,  part  of  this  is  instantly  reduced  to  the  state  of  water  again, 
ind  appears,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  form  of  mist,  rain,  snow  or 
hailf  while  to  supply  material  for  these  phenomena,  evaporation  is  going  on 
wherever,  over  water,  there  is  not  a  maximum  of  vapour  in  the  air.  These  * 
opposing  operations  of  evaporation  and  condensation  keep  up  that  constant 
eirculation  of  moisture  which  is  the  lifb  of  nature. 

When  a  given  quantity  of  water  assumes  the  aeriform  state,  it  contains  the 
same  quantity  of  latent  heat  in  all  cases,  whether  rising,  for  instance,  from 
a  boiling  caldron,  or  from  the  surface  of  a  lake.  Hence  we  see  why  evap- 
ofation  is  so  cooling  a  process  to  any  liqnid  or  moistened  solid  from  which  it 
ia  arising:  and  as  we  have  already  shown  that  a  rapid  passing  of  dry  air,  or 
the  substance  being  placed  in  a  vacuum,  quickens  evaporation,  we  now  see 
why  both  of  these  conditions  accelerate  the  cooling.  Wet  Imen  placed  in  a 
•trong  wind,  which  does  not  contain  a  maximum  of  moisture,  becomes  dry 
aimoet  immediately ;  a  bottle  of  wine  covered  with  a  wet  cloth  and  suspended 
in  a  carrent  of  air,  as  is  practised  in  warm  climates  to  prepare  wine  for  the 
table,  is  quickly  cooled ;  mats  hung  around  the  walls  of  houses  in  India,  and 
Ireqaently  wetted  through  the  day,  preserve  a  delightful  freshness  in  the 
spartments.  Sprinkling  water  or  vinegar  over  a  hot  sick-room  cools  and 
refreshes  it;  and  watering  the  streets  of  a  city  moderates  in  them  the  inten- 
sity of  summer  heat.  In  warm  climates  water  is  cooled  for  drinking  by 
being  put  into  vessels  so  porous  that  the  external  surface  is  always  moist,  the 
Teasels  being  then  suspended  in  a  current  of  air,  or  during  a  calm  being  made 
to  vibrate  in  the  manner  of  a  pendulum.  Again,  the  rapidity  of  evaporation 
from  water  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  particularly 
when  some  other  substance  which  powerfully  absorbs  watery  vapour  is  in- 
daded  in  the  receiver^  is  so  rapid,  and  carries  off  the  heat  so  quickly,  that 
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the  mass  of  water  freezes  before  much  of  it  has  been  carried  away.    This^ 
process  is  used  for  makiug  ice  in  India.. 

It  is  partly  because  air  saturated  with  moisture,  that  is  to  say,  having  as 
much  water  diffused  in  it  as  can  be  supported  in  the  invisible  or  aeriform 
state  of  the  existing  temperature, — lets  fall  a  part  on  any  reduction  of  the 
temperature,  that  air  which,  as  a  porti(m  of  the  atmosphere,  has  been  heated 
by  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  has  received  much  moisture,  lets  it  fall  again 
during  the  night,  and  exhibits  the  night  fogs  of  certain  seasons,  which  float 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  until  again  acted  upon  by  the  bean»  of  the 
next  morning's  sun.  Fog,  when  fartl^r  condensed,  by  groups  of  the  minute 
particles  unitmg,  forms  rain;  and  rain  when  cooled  becomes  snow  or  hail. 

The  quantity  of  dew  which  falls  at  night  is  influenced  by  the  quantity  of 
moisture  takeu  up  by  the  atmosphere  during  the  heat  of  the  day;  and  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  dew  is,  as  was  ingeniously  proved  by  Dr.  Wells, 
some  years  ago,  that  the  temperature  of  the  objects  on  which  it  settles  has 
become  lower  during  the  night  than  that  of  the  air  around,  and  than  is 
required  to  maintain  in  the  invisible  state,  the  moisture  in  the  surrounding 
atmosphere.  There  is  a  tendency  in  heat  to  diflfuse  itself  uniformly  among 
bodies,  by  a  constant  radiation  from  one  to  another,  rapid  in  proportion  to 
the  difl*erences  of  temperature,  and  which,  if  continued,  would  reduce  all  to 
the  same  degree.  The  earth,  therefore,  during  the  day,  receives  radiated 
heat  from  the  sun,  and  becomes  comparatively  hot,  and  during  the  night  it 
gives  out  heat  again  by  radiation  towards  the  sky,  from  which  there  is  little 
or  no  return.  When  there  are  clouds  in  the  atmosphere  at  night,  they 
receive  the  heat  darted  upwards  from  the  bodies  on  the  earth's  surface,  and 
they  radiate  heat  back,  becoming  thus,  as  it  were,  a  clothmg  to  maintain  the 
warmth  of  the  earth  beneath  them, — and  on  cloudy  nights  there  is  no  dew,^~ 
but  with  a  clear  sky,  the  heat  radiated  upwards,  darts  into  boundless  space, 
and  is  lost  altogether  to  the  objects  which  emitted  it.  These  objects,  there- 
.  fore,  which  during  the  day  had  the  same,  or  even  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  atmosphere  around,  now  become  colder,  and  the  aeriform  water  which, 
comes  in  contact  with  them  is  condensed,  and  forms  what  we  call  dew.  This 
beautiful  provision  of  nature  supplies  the  necessary  moisture  to  vegetables 
during  seasons  when  rain  is  deficient.  Dew  on  very  cold  objects  freezes  as 
it  settles,  and  is  then  called  hoar  frost,  A  phenomenon  which  may  be 
classed  with  dew,  is  the  perspiration,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  of  massive 
walls  and  furniture,  occuring  on  the  sudden  setting  in  of  warm  weather,  or 
on  the  occasion  of  a  warm  moist  air  of  higher  temperature  than  the  walls 
being  suddenly  introduced,  as  when  a  crowd  assembles  in  a  cold  church  :•— 
the  wall  or  other  object  then,  from  not  having  yet  acquired  the  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air,  condenses  upon  itself  a  copious  deposition  of  the 
atmospheric  moisture.  For  a  similar  reason  a  bottle  of  wine  brought  from  a 
cold  cellar  or  from  an  ice-pail,  into  a  room  with  company,  is  soon  covered 
with  thick  moisture  or  dew;  as  are  the  glasses  also  into  which  the  wine  is 
poured.  It  is  another  phenomenon  of  the  san^e  kind  when  we  see  the 
moisture  of  warm  breath  condensed  on  any  cold  polished  surface,  as  on  a 
mirror*s  face,  or  on  the  glasses  of  a  carriage  shut  up,  or  on  the  windows  of 
a  room  in  winter,  when  the  surface  is  very  cold,  the  moisture  being  frozen 
with  the  appearance  of  beautiful  aborescence. 

Many  instruments  have  been  contrived,  with  the  name  of  hygrometer$, 
for  indicating  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  atmosphere.  A  prepared  human 
hair  is  the  essential  part  of  one  of  the  best  of  those  formerly  used ;  the 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  the  hair,  according  to  the  quantity  of  moisture 
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around  it,  being  caused  to  more  an  index  like  that  of  a  wlieel-barometer,  to 
mark  the  degrees.  This,  however,  and  other  common  hygrometers,  are  only 
philosophical  toys ;  but  Mr.  Daniel  (see  his  excellent  work,  entitled  Meteoro- 
logical Essays)  has  lately  given  to  the  philosophical  world  a  correct  and 
simple  instrument  for  the  purpose,  depending  on  the  principle  explained 
above, — that  whenever  the  temperature  of  a  body  in  the  atmosphere  is  reduced 
below  that  at  which  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  in  the  air  around  it  can  be 
maintained  in  the  aeriform  or  invisible  state,  dew  forms  on  the  body.  His 
apparatus  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  which  can  be  cooled  to  any  desired 
degree  from  being  connected  with  another  bulb  enveloped  in  an  evaporating 
liquid  ;  and  when  moisture  begins  visibly  to  settle  upon  the  first,  its  tempera- 
ture is  exhibited  on  a  thermometer  enclosed  within  it;  and  the  proportion  of 
water  mixed  with  the  air  around  is  then,  as  indicated  by  the  table,  partially 
copied  here,  at  page  186. 

A  great  fall  of  the  barometer  marks  a  diminished  pressure  in  the  atmo- 
sphere around,  with  a  consequent  dilatation  of  the  air  and  fall  of  temperature, 
as  explained  a  few  pages  back  ;  and  if  the  air  at  such  a  time  hold  a  maxi- 
mum of  moisture,  a  part  of  this  must  become  visible  as  fog  or  rain.  Thus 
a  fall  of  the  barometer,  a  fall  of  temperature,  and  a  fall  of  rain,  often  occur 
as  associated  phenoni^ena. 

Illustrating  this  by  experiment,  we  find,  that  on  the  extraction  of  air  f  om 
the  receiver  of  an  aii^pump,  a  cloud  or  mist  generally  appears  in  it  with  the 
first  strokes  of  the  piston: — the  reason  being  that  the  still  remaining  air,  because 
cooled  by  the  rarefaction,  absorbs  beat  from  the  vapour  in  combination  with 
it,  and  renders  the  water  visible.  The  mist  is  then  removed  by  the  subse- 
quent action  of  the  machine,  or  is  re-dissolved  when  the  usual  quantity  of  air 
is  re-admitted. 

We  understand  from  this  why  rain  happens  so  much  more  frequently 
among  mountains  than  on  extended  plains.  When  ahr  saturated  with  mois- 
ture approaches  a  mountain  ridge  to  rise  over  it,  for  every  foot  that  it  rises, 
it  escapes  from  a  degree  of  the  pressure  which  it  bore  while  lower  down,  and 
in  then  dilating,  it  becomes  colder,  and  lets  fall  part  of  its  moisture.  It  is 
the  rain  copiously  thus  produced  in  mountainous  regions  which  constitutes 
the  chief  supply  of  their  many  rivers,  and  which,  with  periodical  changes  of 
wind  bringing  more  moisture,  causes  the  extraordinary  annual  overflowing 
of  such  rivers  as  the  Nile,  the  Ganges,  ^c. 

Those  who  have  visited  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will  recollect  a  striking 
phenomenon  illustrative  of  our  present  subject,  observed  there  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  south-east.  Beyond  the  city,  as  viewed  from  the  bay,  there 
is  a  mountain  of  great  elevation,  called,  from  its  extended  flat  summit,  the 
Table  Mountain.  In  general  its  nigged  steeps  are  seen  rising  in  a  clear  sky; 
but  when  the  south-east  wind  blows,  the  whole  summit  becomes  enveloped 
in  a  cloud  of  singular  density  and  beauty.  The  inhabitants  call  the  pheno- 
menon the  spreading  of  the  table-cloth.  The  cloud  does  not  appear  to  be  at 
rest  on  the  hill,  but  to  be  constantly  rolling  onward  ;  yet,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  beholder,  it  never  descends,  for  the  snowy  wreaths  seen  falling  over  the 
precipice  towards  the  town  below,  vanish  completely  before  they  reach  it, 
while  others  are  formed  on  the  other  side  to  replace  them.  The  reason  of 
the  phenomonen  is  this.  The  air  constituting  the  wind  from  the  south-cast 
having  passed  over  the  vast  southern  ocean,  comes  charged  with  as  much 
invisible  moisture  as  its  temperature  can  sustain.  In  rising  up  the  side  of 
the  mountain  it  is  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  gradually  escap- 
ing from  a  part  of  the  pressure  lately  borne ;  and  on  attaining  the  summit  it 
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hM  dilated  so  much,  «id  has  consequently  become  bo  much  colder,  that  it 
lets  go  part  of  its  moisture.  This  then  appears  as  the  cloud  just  described  ; 
but  it  no  sooner  falls  over  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  and  again  descends  in 
the  atmosphere  to  where  it  is  pressed,  and  condensed,  and  heated  as  before, 
than  it  is  re^issolved  and  disappears  : — the  magnificent  Apparition  dwelling 
only  on  the  mountain  top. 

When  the  elevation  to  which  moisture  is  suddenly  carried  is  very  great, 
the  fall  of  temperature  is  proportioned,  and  the  separating  water  becomes 
snow  instead  of  rain.  This  phenomenon  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  a  great 
Hiero^s  fountain,  used  in  one  of  the  mines  of  Hungary ;  during  the  play  of 
which,  the  air  in  one  place  is  so  compressed,  that  on  being  suddenly  released, 
it  expands  and  cools  enough  to  cause 'the  moisture  driven  out  with  it  to  appear, 
€Yen  in  summer,  as  a  shower  of  snow. 

The  foregoing  reasoning  explains  why,  along  the  sides  of  mountain  ridges, 
cloud."*  are  generally  seen  floating  at  a  certain  height  only,  and  therefore  in 
horizontal  strata.  The  water  is  separated  from  the  air  at  a  certain  tempera- 
tare,  which  is  dependent  on  the  height,  and  above  that  height  the  air  is  at 
the  time  too  dry  and  rare  to  have  clouds.  Very  lofty  summits  are  always  , 
seen  much  above  the  clouds,  and  the  admirer  of  nature  who  climbs  towards 
them,  may  of\en  contemplate  the  grand  phenomena  of  the  thunder-storm 
far  beneath  his  feet,  'i  eimi  iOV  soars  so  sublimely,  that  the  distant  sailor 
not  unfrequently  mistakes  the  line  of  clouds  hanging  around  its  sides  for 
the  white  streak  which  elsewhere  indicates  the  cliffs  and  waves  of  the  sea-^ 
shore,  e 

JFttdd  support  orJbaHng,  in  aiu    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  156.) 

When  it  was  explained  under  *'  Hydrostatics,'*  that  any  body  immersed  in 
a  fluid  has  its  downward  tendency  or  weight  resisted  with  exactly  the  force 
which  supported  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  previously  occupying  the  same 
space,  and  therefore  that  the  body  will  sink  or  swim,  according  as  it  is  heavier 
or  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  the  fluid,  the  reasoning  was  as  applicable  to  the 
case  of  a  body  immersed  in  an  air  or  gas  as  in  a  liquid. 

We  hence  see  why  a  body  weighed  in  air  appears  lighter,  by  the  exact 
weight  of  its  bulk  of  the  air,  than  when  weighed  in  an  empty  space  or 
▼acunm ; — and  why,  for  the  same  reason,  the  jocular  question,  whether  a 
pound  of  lead  or  a  pound  of  cork  be  the  heavier,  is  not  truly  answered  by 
saying  that  they  are  of  equal  weight;  the  cork  being  really  the  heavier,  for 
when  balanced  in  air,  bulky  cork  is  more  supported  than  dense  lead.  A 
small  weigh ing-beani  having  attached  to  its  opposite  ends  pieces  of  cork  and 
lead  which  equipoise  in  the  air,  if  placed  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an 
sir*pump,  quickly  exhibits  the  cork  preponderating. 

As  any  liquid  lighter  than  water,  such  as  oil  or  spirits,  on  being  set  at 
liberty  under  the  surface  of  water,  will  rise,  while  any  heavier  liquid,  such 
as  brine,  syrup,  or  sulphuric  acid,  will  sink ;  and  in  both  cases  with  force 
proportioned  to  the  difference  of  specific  gravities: — so  we  find,  that  in  com- 
mon air,  a  mass  of  hydrogen,  or  hotter  air  descends,  because  specifically 
lighter ;  while  oxygen,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  colder  air,  descends,  because 
specifically  heavier.     This  truth  is  well  exemplified  in 

The  Balloon, 

which  is  a  thinQight  bag  of  yarntshed  silk,  generally  shaped  like  a  globe  or 
egg,  and  filled  with  a  fluid  lighter  than  common  air.    It  is  made  sufficiently 
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large  that  the  difference  between  its  weight  when  filled  and  that  of  an  equal 
balk  of  common  air,  may  enable  it  to  carry  aloft  the  material  of  which  it  is 
constructed,  with  the  aeronauts,  and  their  apparatus.  It  is  in  principle  like 
a  bladder  of  oil  immersed  in  water*  A  globe  of  thirty-five  feet  diameter  has 
a  capacity  of  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  cubic  feet.  This  quantity  of  com- 
mon air  weighs  about  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas,  of  easily  obtained  purity,  weighs  only  one-eighth  as  much,  or 
two  huadred  pounds.  Such  a  globe,  therefore,  being  buoyed  up,  or  sup- 
ported in  common  air,  with  a  force  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  while,  if  filled 
with  hydrogen,  it  only  weighs  two  hundred,  will  carry  up  into  the  sky  four- 
teen hundred  pounds  of  material  and  load. 

The  first  balloon  was  exhibited  by  a  man  ignorant  of  what  he  was  really 
effecting.  Seeing  the  clouds  float  high  in  the  atmosphere,  he  thought  that 
if  he  could  make  a  cloud  and  enclose  it  in  a  bag,  it  might  rise  and  carry  him 
with  iu  Then,  erroneously  deeming  smoke  and  a  cloud  the  same,  he  made 
a  fire  of  green  wood,  wool,  &c.,  and  placed  a  great  bag  over  with  the  mouth 
downwards  to  receive  the  smoke.  He  soon  had  the  joy  to  see  the  bag  full, 
and,  when  set  free,  ascending;  but  he  understood  not  that  the  cause  was  the 
hot  and  dilated  air  within,  which,  being  lighter  than  the  surrounding  air, 
was  buoyed  up;  while  the  visible  part  of  the  smoke,  which  chiefly  engaged 
bis  attention,  was  really  heavier  than  the  air,  and  was  an  impediment  to  his 
wishes. 

This  modification,  called  the  hot  air  or  Jire  balloon,  was  afterwards  better 
understood,  and  was  used  by  aeronauts,  until  the  more  commodious  and  less 
dangerous  modification,  called  the  inflammable  air  baltoonf  or  balloon  of 
hydrogen  gas,  was  substituted. 

Since  the  modern  introduction  of  gas  lights,  the  carbureited  hydrogen 
prepared  for  them  is  generally  employed  for  filling  balloons.  It  is  consi- 
derably heavier  than  pure  hydrogen,  but  is  so  much  more  readily  obtained, 
that  aeronauts  like  better  to  make  a  larger  balloon  to  suit  it,  than  a  smaller 
one  which  obliges  ihem  to  (Prepare  the  other. — A  thin  paper  bag,  filled  with 
the  hot  air  rising  from  a  large  lamp,  is  a  miniature  hot  air  or  Jire  balloon; 
and  a  common  soap  bubble,  filled  with  hydrogen,  is  a  litde  inflammable  air 
balloon,  which  mounts  with  great  rapidity. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  occasions  on  which  a  youth  is  more  surprised 
and  delighted  than  when  he  first  beholds  a  balloon  sailing  high  in  the  bosom 
of  the  air  and  bearing  a  human  being  to  regions  far  beyond  what  the  soaring 
ea^le  has  ever  reached:  while  to  the  intrepid  aeronaut  himself,  the  scene  of 
a  world  displayed  beneath  him  is  unquestionably  the  grandest,  except  that  of 
the  starry  heavens,  which  mortal  eye  has  ever  compassed.  To  him  even 
wide  spread  London,  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  the  earth,  and  a  little  world 
wiihiniuelf,  when  viewed  from  a  great  elevation  in  the  sky,  appears  but  as 
a  dusky  patch  upon  a  map,  with  the  far-famed  Thames  winding  there  as  a 
silvery  line,  and  the  magnificent  temples  and  palaces  scattered  around,  ap- 
pearing but  as  darker  points  rising  out  of  the  general  mist  of  buildings,  m 
which  a  million  and  a  half  of  human  beings  reside. 

The  first  aeronautic  expeditions  astonished  the  world,  and  endless  reveries 
passed  through  men^s  minds  of  important  uses  to  which  the  new  discovery 
might  be  applied ;  but  more  mature  reflection,  and  now  frequent  trials  have 
shown  that  the  balloon,  while  furnishing  philosophers  with  the  opportunity 
of  making  some  observations  in  elevated  reirions  of  the  atmosphere,  is  still 
interesting  chiefly  as  a  philosophical  toy.  The  French,  under  the  Direc4ory 
in  1790,  attempted  to  use  it  as  a  military  station,  from  which  the  position 
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and  motions  of  an  enemy  might  be  descried:  but  the  plan  was  eventnally 
abandoned.  It  has  since  been  thought  of  as  a  means  by  which  travellers 
might  obtain  information  while  penetrating  into  unknown  countries,  like  the 
almost  interminable  plains  of  Australasia.  Although  aeronauts,  while  aloft* 
have  the  power  of  making  the  balloon  rise  farther  by  throwing  out  part  of 
the  sand-ballast  which  they  carry  with  them,  or  of  making  it  descend  by 
opening  a  valve  at  the  top  through  which  the  hydrogen  may  escape,  still 
they  have  no  power  of  producing  a  lateral  motion.  The  idea  which  yet 
stongly  excites  the  minds  of  some  projectors,  that  by  wings  or  other  means* 
a  balloon  may  be  directed  in  the  sky  nearly  as  a  ship  is  directed  on  the  sea* 
is  not  much  more  reasonable  than  to  suppose  that  an  insect,  suspended  to  a 
huge  block  of  wood,  driven  along  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour 
by  river  torrent,  should  have  power  to  stop  or  sail  against  the  stream.  A 
man  in  a  balloon  would  generally  have  to  resist  or  change  a  motion  exceed- 
ing fifty  miles  in  an  hour. 

A  balloon  which  is  only  half  full  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  becomes 
quite  full  when  it  has  risen  three  miles  and  a  half,  because,  at  that  altitude* 
air  from  below  doubles  its  volume  on  account  of  the  diminished  pressure. 
A  balloon,  therefore,  if  quite  distended  on  first  rising,  must  let  air  escape  as 
it  ascends,  or  it  will  burst:  this  is  true  also  of  the  drum  of  the  human  ear 
under  the  same  circumstances,  and  in  a  contrary  way  under  the  opposite 
circumstances  of  a  person  descending  in  a  diving-bell. 

The  downy  seeds  of  plants  seen  floating  about  upon  the  winds  of  autnmn 
are  not  lighter  than  air,  but  have  so  much  bulk  and  surface  in  proportion  to 
their  weight,  that  the  friction  upon  them  of  the  nK)ving  air  is  greater  than 
their  weight,  and  carries  them  along. 

A  sheet  of  paper,  made  in  some  degree  to  resemble  a  balloon,  by  its 
having  a  little  weight,  representing  the  hanging  car,  attached  by  threads 
from  its  angles,  is  often  seen  rising  at  a  street  corner,  to  the  delight  of  the 
boy  who  watches  it.  Its  rise  depends  upon  eddy  winds  or  currents  which 
the  corner  produces. 

The  ascent  of  fiame  and  smoke 

in  the  atmosphere,  afi!brds  other  examples  of  a  lighter  fluid  rising  in  a 
heavier;  for  both  these  are  merely  hotter  air  rising  in  the  midst  of  colder. 

The  phenomenon  of  flame  is  produced  when  a  burning  substance  contains 
some  ingredient  capable,  on  being  heated,  of  assuming  the  form  of  air  or  gas, 
which  ingredient,  on  ascending,  burns  or  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  intensity  of  action  suflicient  to  produce  a  white  heat.  It 
is  because  charcoal  and  coke  have  nothing  in  them  thus  volatile,  that  they 
burn  without  flame,  appearing  like  red-hot  stones.  The  flame  of  a  lamp  or 
candle  is  merely  the  oil,  wax,  or  tallow  converted  into  gas,  and  allowed  to 
burn  as  it  is  disengaged  and  rises.  The  same  gas  obtained  by  heating  the 
oil,  ^.,  in  vessels  which  exclude  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  prevent  imme- 
diate combustion,  and  from  which  tubes  lead  to  suitable  receptacles,  is  the 
common  oil-gas  used  for  illumination. 

Smoke  consists  of  all  the  dust  and  visible  particles  which  are  separated 
from  the  fuel  without  being  burned,  and  are,  moreover,  light  or  minute 
enough  to  be  carried  aloft  by  the  rising  current  of  heated  air;  but  all  that  is 
visible  of  smoke  is  really  heavier  than  air,  and  soon  falls  again  as  powdered 
chalk  falls  in  water.  In  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  where  a  candle  has 
been  extinguished  by  exhausting  the  air,  the  stream  of  smoke  that  continues 
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to  pour  from  the  wick  af\er  the  exhaustion,  is  seen  to  fall  on  the  pump-plate, 
because  there  is  no  air  to  support  it. 

CMmnies  quicken  the  ascent  of  hot  air  by  keeping  a  long  column  of  it 
together.  A  column  of  two  feet  high  rises,  or  is  pressed  up  with  twice  as 
much  force  as  a  column  of  one  foot,  and  so  in  proporiion  for  all  other  lengths  ; 
just  as  two  or  more  corks  strung  together  and  immersed  in  water,  tend  up- 
wards with  proportionally  more  force  than  a  single  cork ;  or  as  a  long  spear 
of  light  wood,  allowed  to  ascend  perpendicularly  from  a  great  depth  in  water, 
acquires  a  velocity  which^makes  it  dart  above  the  surface,  while  a  short  piece 
under  the  same  circumstances  rises  very  slowly.  In  a  chimney  where  one 
foot  in  height  of  the  column  of  hot  air  is  one  ounce  lip^hter  than  the  same  bulk 
of  the  external  cold  air,  if  the  chimney  be  one  hundred  feet  high,  the  air  or 
smoke  in  it  is  propelled  upwards  with  a  force  of  one  hundred  ounces.  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  the  draughty  as  it  is  called,  of  a  chimney,  is  proportioned  to 
its  length.     The  following  facts  are  consequences  of  this  truth. 

Id  low  cottages,  and  in  the  upper  floors  of  houses,  the  annoyance  of  smoky 
rooms  is  much  more  frequent  than  where  chimneys  are  longer. 

If  there  are  two  fires  in  the  same  room,  or  in  any  rooms  open  to  each  other, 
which  have  chimnies  of  different  lengths,  and  of  which  the  doors  and  win- 
dows are  very  close,  so  that  air  to  supply  the  draughts  cannot  enter  by  them, 
the  taller  chimney  will  overpower  the  shorter,  and  cause  it  to  smoke  into  the 
room ;  just  as  the  long  leg  of  a  syphon  overcomes  the  short  one,  or  as  a  long 
log  of  wood,  held  down  in  water  by  a  cord  passing  from  it  round  a  pulley  at 
the  bottom  to  a  shorter  log  also  floating,  will  rise,  and  pull  down  the  shorter 
log. 

A  long  chimney,  for  the  reasons  above  explained,  causes  a  current  of  air 
to  pass  through  the  Are  very  rapidly,  and  it  has  the  advantage  also  of  acting 
more  uniformly  than  any  bellows  or  blowing  machine.  On  these  accounts, 
or  fires  of  steam-engines,  and  many  others,  it  is  the  means  of  blowing  gene- 
rally preferred.  The  importance  of  length  in  a  chimney  explains  the  remarka- 
ble appearance  of  some  mining  districts  and  modern  English  towns,  where 
steam-engines  abound. 

When  we  heap  dying  embers  together,  so  that  the  hot  air  rising  among 
them  may  become  a  mass  or  column  of  considerable  altitude,  this  column  has 
the  effect  of  blowing  them  gently,  and  helps  to  light  them  up  again.  A  piece 
of  burning  paper  thrown  upon  the  top  of  a  half-extinguished  fire,  ofken  makes 
it  blaze  afresh,  by  causing  a  more  rapid  current  of  air  to  pass  through  it  from 
below. 

The  action  or  draught  of  a  chimney,  influenced  as  we  have  seen,  by  its  length, 
depends  also  on  the  degree  in  which  the  air  in  it  is  heated,  because  this  de- 
termines the  dilatation,  or  comparative  lightness,  which  makes  the  air  ascend. 

.  In  what  are  called  open  fire-places^  such  as  those  in  tlie  sitting-rooms  of 
Britain,  a  large  quantity  of  air  directly  from  the  apartment  enters  the  chimney 
above  the  fire,  and  mixes  with  the  hot  air  from  the  fire  itself.  This  mixture 
ascends  more  slowly  than  if  hot  air  alone  entered,  and  in  a  proportion  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  mixture.  The  eflect  of  excluding  a  part  of  this 
colder  air,  is  seen  when  a  board  or  plate  of  metal  is  suspended  across  the 
opening  of  the  chimney,  so  as  to  narrow  the  entrance : — almost  instantly  a 
quicker  action  is  produced,  and  the  fire  begins  to  roar  as  if  blown  by  a  bel- 
lows. This  means  is  often  used  to  blow  the  fire  instead  of  bellows,  or  to 
core  a  smoky  chimney,  by  increasing  the  draught.     What  is  called  a  register 
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stove  18  a  kindred  contrivance.  It  has  a  flap  placed  in  the  throat  of  the  chim- 
ney, which  serves  to  widen  or  contract  the  passage  at  pleasure.  Because  the 
flap  is  generally  opened  only  enough  to  allow  that  air  to  pass  which  rises 
directly  from  the  fire,  the  chimney  receives  only  very  hot  air,  and  therefore 
acts  well.  The  register  stove  often  cures  smoky  chimnies :  and  by  prevent- 
ing the  loo  ready  escape  of  the  moderately  warmed  air  of  the  room,  of  which 
80  much  is  wasted  by  a  common  fire-place,  it  also  saves  fuel.  In  what  are 
called  close  fire-places,  as  those  of  steam-engines,  or  brewers'  coppers,  when 
the  furnace  door  is  shut,  no  air  can  enter  the  chimney  but  direcdy  through 
the  fire;  hence  the  action  of  such  chimnies  is  very  powerful. 

In  a  room  with  two  fires,  or  in  drawing-rooms  communicating  with  each 
other,  although  the  chimnies  be  of  equal  length,  that  one  over  the  best  fire 
will  act  the  most  strongly  ;  and  if  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment  be 
so  close  as  to  prevent  a  sufficiency  of  air  from  entering  by  them  to  supply 
both  fires,  cold  air  will  enter  by  that  chimney  which  has  the  weakest  fire,  and 
the  smoke  from  it  will  spread  into  the  room.  How  often  is  an  assembling 
dinner  party  annoyed  by  the  smoke  of  a  second  drawing-room  fire  just  lighted 
before  their  arrival,  and  which  had  therefore  to  contend  with  the  antagonist 
fire  already  in  powerful  action  all  the  day.  While  only  one  fire  was  lighted, 
the  cold  chimney  was  admitting  the  air  to  feed  it,  just  as  an  open  pane  in  the 
window  would  have  done.  A  room  may  be  so  close,  that  no  air  can  find 
entrance,  and  in  such  a  case  the  smoke  of  its  fire  must  all  sprea4  into  the  room. 

When  all  the  windows  and  doors  of  a  house  fit  so  closely  as  not  to  admit 
air  for  the  acting  chimnies,  the  supply  comes  down  the  chimnies  that  are  not 
in  use.  Inattention  to  this  fact  causes  many  a  good  chimney  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  being  smoky,  because  on  the  attempt  being  made  to  light  a  fire 
at  it,  the  smoke  at  first  is  always  thrown  back.  The  truth  is,  that  at  the  tin^e 
when  the  servant  begins  to  light  the  fire,  there  is  a  downward  current  in  the 
chimney,  repelling,  of  course,  any  heated  air  and  smoke  that  approaches  it, 
and  spreading  them  over  the  whole  house;  but  were  the  room  door  to  be  shut 
for  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  cut  off  communication  with  the  other  draiving 
chimnies  in  the  house,  while  at  the  same  time  the  windows  were  opened,  the 
chimney  would  act  at  once ;  and  when  sufficiently  hedted,  would  continue  to 
act  in  spite  of  the  others,  and  as  well  as  they. 

There  are  some  cases  of  smoky  rooms  not  to  be  so  easily  corrected  as  what  we 
have  now  mentioned.  When  a  low  house  adjoins  a  lofty  house,  the  wind  blow- 
ing towards  the  latter,  is  obstructed  and  becomes  a  gathering  or  condensation  of 
air  against  the  wall ;  and  if  the  top  of  a  low  chimney  be  there,  the  compressed 
air  enters  it,  and  pours  downwards.  The  same  happens  occasionally  from 
the  proximity  of  trees  or  rocks.  In  such  cases,  to  avoid  the  influence,  the 
chimnies  of  the  low  house  are  often  made  very  lofty.  Again,  whenever,  from 
the  nature  of  buildings,  eddies  of  wind  occur,  or  unequal  pressures,  as  at 
street  corners,  Ac,  the  chimnies  around  do  not  act  regularly.  It  is  proverbial, 
that  corner  houses,  or  those  at  the  ends  of  a  row,  are  smciky  houses ;  and  we 
see  the  uniformity  of  architecture  in  a  street  often  destroyed  by  the  necessity 
of  lengthening  the  chimnies  of  the  houses  at  the  extremities. 

When  smoke  is  found  descending  into  a  room  where  there  is  no  fire,  the 
empty  chimney  is  serving  as  an  inlet  for  air  to  the  hou^e,  while  the  smoke 
of  a  neighbouring  chimney  is  passing  closely  over  the  top  of  it. 

In  summer,  when  fires  are  not  in  use,  there  is  often  a  strong  smell  of  soot 
perceived  in  the  apartments  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  bat  which  ceases 
at  night.  The  reason  is,  that  during  the  day  the  chimney  is  colder  than  the 
external  air,  and  by  condensing  the  air  which  enters  it,  causes  a  downward 
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current  through  the  soot.  During  the  night,  again,  when  the  external  air 
becomes  colder,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sun,  the  chimney,  by  retaining 
the  heat  absorbed  during  the  day,  is  hot  enough  to  warm  the  air  in  it,  and  to 
cause  an  upward  current.  The^e  currents,  in  chimnies  left  open  during  the 
days  and  nights  of  summer,  are  almost  as  regular  as  the  land  and  sea  breezes 
of  tropical  countries. 

All  these  remarks  prove  how  important  it  is  to  be  able  to  conceive  clearly 
of  the  motions  going  on,  according  to  the  simple  laws  of  matter,  in  the  in- 
visible air  around  us.  Were  such  subjects  better  and  more  generally  under- 
stood, many  prevalent  errors  in  the  arts  of  life,  influencing  much  the  comforts 
and  health  of  the  community,  would  soon  be  corrected. 

If  we  are  filled  with  admiration  on  discovering  how  perfectly  the  simple 
law  of  a  lighter  fluid  rising  in  a  heavier,  provides  a  constantly  renewed  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air  to  our  fires,  which  supply  we  should  else  have  to  furnish  by 
the  unremitted  action  of  some  expensive  blowing  apparatus,  still  more  must 
we  admire  that  the  operation  of  this  law  should  eflect  the  more  important 
purpose  of  furnishing  the  ever-renewed  supply  of  the  same  vital  fluid  to 
breathing  creatures.  The  air  which  a  man  has  once  respired  becomes  poison 
to  him;  but  because  the  temperature  of  his  body  is  generally  higher  tlian 
that  of  the  atmosphere  around  him,  as  soon  as  he  has  discharged  any  air 
from  the  lungs,  it  ascends  completely  away  from  him  into  the  great  purify- 
ing laboratory  of  the  atmosphere,  and  new  air  takes  its  place.  No  art  or 
labour  of  his,  as  by  the  use  of  fans  or  punkas,  could  have  done  half  so  well 
what  this  simple  law  unceasingly  and  invisibly  accomplishes,  and  accum- 
phshes  without  eflfort  or  even  attention  on  his  part,  and  in  his  sleeping  as  in 
his  waking  hours.  Truly  in  this,  may  he  be  said  to  be  watched  over  by  a 
kind  Provideuce. 

Tlhe  warming  and  ventilating  of  hotises 

is  an  important  art,  founded  chiefly  on  the  foregoing  considerations,  and  at 
present  too  little  understood,  not  only  by  the  public  at  large,  but  even  by 
medical  practitioners,  whose  management  of  disease,  though  judicious  in 
other  respects,  is  often  rendered  vain  by  error  or  omission  in  this. 

Excellent  fuel  is  so  cheap  in  Britain,  owing  to  the  profusion  with  which 
beds  of  rich  coal  are  scattered  in  it,  that  a  careless  domestic  expenditure  has 
arisen ;  which,  however,  instead  of  securing  the  comfort  and  health  that 
might  be  expected,  has  led  to  plans  of  warming  which  often  prove  destruc- 
tive to  both.  The  mischief  lies  chiefly  in  the  unsteadiness  or  fluctuations  of 
our  domestic  temperature ;  for  in  still  colder  countries,  and  where  ft^el  is 
more  expensive,  as  in  the  north  of  continental  Europe,  the  necessity  for 
economy  has  led  to  contrivances  which  give  steady  temperature  and  impunity. 

In  cold  countries,  to  retain  and  preserve  the  heat  once  obtained,  the  houses 
are  made  with  thick  walls,  double  windows,  and  nice  fittings ;  and  more- 
over with  close  stoves  or  fire-places,  which  draw  their  supply  of  air,  not  from 
the  apartments  where  they  are  placed,  wasting  the  temperate  air  of  these, 
but  directly  from  without.  Thus  fuel  is  saved  to  a  great  extent,  and  a  uni- 
formity of  temperature  is  produced,  both  as  regards  the  different  parts  of  the 
rooon,  so  that  the  occupiers  may  sit  with  comfort  where  they  please,  and  as 
regards  the  diflferent  times  of  the  day,  for  the  stove  being  once  heated  in  the 
morning,  often  suffices  to  maintain  a  steady  warmth  until  night.  The  tem- 
perature can  be  carried  to  any  required  degree,  and  sufficient  ventilation  is 
easily  eflfected. 

In  England,  again,  the  apartments,  with  their  open  chimnies,  may  be 
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compared  to  g^reat  air-fiinnelB,  constantly  pouring  out  their  warm  contents 
through  a  large  opening,  and  consantly  requiring  to  be  replenished.  They 
thus  waste  fuel  exceedingly,  because  the  chimney  being  large  enough  to  allow 
a  whole  room-full  of  air  to  pass  away  in  two  or  three  minutes,  the  air  of  the 
room  has  to  be  warmed,  not  once  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  very  many 
times.  The  temperature  in  them  is  made  to  fluctuate  by  the  slightest  causes, 
as  the  opening  a  door,  the  omitting  to  stir  the  fire,  Slg,  The  heat  is  very 
unequal  in  different  parts  of  the  room,  rendering  it  necessary  in  general  for 
the  company  to  sit  near  the  fire ;  where  they  must  oAen  submit  to  be  almost 
scorched  on  one  side,  while  they  are  chilled  on  the  other.  There  is  generally 
a  warm  stratum  of  air  above  the  level  of  the  chimney-piece,  surrounding, 
therefore,  the  upper  part  of  the  bodies  of  persons  in  the  room,  while  a  cold 
stratum  below  envelops  the  sensitive  feet  and  legs.  As  a  very  rapid  current 
is  constantly  ascending  in  the  chimney,  a  corresponding  supply  must  be  en- 
tering some  where ;  and  it  can  only  enter  by  the  crevices  and  defects  in  the 
doors,  windows,  floors,  &c,: — now  there  is  nothing  more  datigerous  to  health 
than  to  sit  near  such  inlets,  as  is  proved  by  the  rheumatisms,  stifi*  necks  and 
catarrhs,  not  to  mention  more  serious  diseases,  which  so  frequently  follow  the 
exposure.    There  is  an  old  Spanish  proverb,  thus  translated, 

Tf  cold  wind  reach  you  through  a  hole. 
Go  make  your  will  and  mind  your  soul/' 

which  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration. 

Consumption  is  the  disease  which  carries  off  a  fifth  or  more  of  the  persons 
bom  in  Britain ;  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  changeableness  of  the  exter- 
nal climate,  but  much  more  to  the  faulty  modes  of  warming  and  ventilating 
the  houses.  To  judge  of  the  influence  of  temperature  in  producing  this  disease, 
we  may  consider, — that  miners  who  live  under  ground,  and  are  always, 
therefore,  in  the  same  temperature,  are  strangers  to  it,  while  their  brothers 
and  relatives,  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  above,  fall  victims, — that  butchers 
and  others,  who  live  almost  constantly  in  the  open  air,  so  as  to  be  hardened 
by  the  exposure,  enjoy  nearly  equal  immunity, — that  consumption  is  scarcely 
known  in  Russia,  where  close  stoves  and  houses  preserve  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture within  doors,  while  fit  clothing  gives  safety  on  going  out, — and  that  in 
all  countries  and  situations,  whether  tropical,  temperate  or  polar,  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disiase  bears  relation  to  the  degree  and  manner  of  change. 
We  may  here  remark,  also,  that  it  is  not  consumption  alone  which  springs 
from  changes  of  temperature,  but  a  great  proportion  of  acute  diseases,  and 
particularly  of  the  common  winter  diseases  of  England.  There  are  a  few 
cases  of  these  in  which  the  invalid  has  not  to  remark,  that  if  he  had  avoided 
cold  or  wet  on  some  certain  occasion,  he  might  yet  have  been  well. 

While  temperature  is  thus  so  frequently  an  original  cause  of  disease,  it  is 
also  a  circumstance  of  the  very  highest  importance  in  the  treatment, — as  is 
proved  by  every  fact  bearing  upon  the  question.  We  may,  therefore,  at  first 
wonder  that  it  should  be  so  negligently  and  unskilfully  controlled  as  we  often 
see  it ;  disease  and  death  being  ihence  allowed  to  lurk,  as  it  were,  undisturbed 
in  the  sanctuaries  of  our  homes :  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  subtile  and  in- 
visible nature  of  air  and  heat,  and  that  the  science  which  detects  their  agen- 
cies has  been  hitherto  so  little  an  object  of  general  study,  and  is,  indeed,  of 
modern  discovery,  the  fact  is  accounted  for. 

In  England,  the  open  fire-place  is  so  generally  in  use  for  common  dwell* 
ings,  and  the  cheerful  blaze  is  accounted  so  essential  to  the  comforts  of  the 
winter  days  and  long  evenings,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  persons 
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to  abandon  it :  let  us  hope,  then,  that  when  the  subjects  which  we  are  now 
discussing  come  to  be  better  and  more  generally  understood,  the  open  fire, 
with  close  flooring,  better  for  double  windows,  doors  that  fit  well,  register 
stoves,  and  good  general  management,  may  be  rendered  almost  as  efficient 
for  warming,  and  as  safe  to  health,  as  any  other  contrivance. 

The  following  considerations  present  themselves  in  this  place. — SmaH 
rooms  in  winter  are  more  dangerous  to  health  than  large  ones,  because  the 
cold  air,  entering  towards  the  fire  by  the  doors  or  windows,  reaches  the  per- 
sons in  the  room  before  it  can  be  tempered  by  mixing  with  the  warmer  air 
already  around  them. — Stoves  in  halls  and  staircases  are  useful,  because 
they  warm  the  air  before  it  enters  the  rooms;  and  they  prevent  the  hurtful 
chills  often  felt  on  passing  through  a  cold  stair-case  from  one  warm  room  to 
another. — It  is  important  to  admit  no  more  cold  air  into  the  house  than  is 
just  required  for  the  fires  and  for  ventilation ;  hence  there  is  a  great  error  in 
the  common  practice  of  leaving  all  the  chimnies  that  are  not  in  use  quite  open, 
each  admitting  air  as  much  as  a  hole  in  the  wall,  or  an  open  pane  in  the  window 
would  do. — Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  admitting  air  to  feed  the  fires  is  through 
tubes,  leading  directly  from  the  outer  air  to  the  fire-place,  and  provided  with 
what  are  called  throttle-valves,  for  the  regulation  of  the  quantity  ;  the  fresh 
air  admitted  by  them  being  made  to  spread  in  the  room  either  at  once,  or 
afVer  having  been  warmed  during  its  passage  inwards,  by  coming  near  the 
fire. — In  a  very  close  apartment,  ventilation  must  be  expressly  provided  for 
by  an  opening  near  the  ceiling,  through  which  the  impure  air,  rising  from  the 
respiration  of^the  company,  may  pass  away.  With  an  open  fire,  the  pur- 
pose is  eflected,  although  less  perfectly,  by  the  frequent  change  of  the  whole 
air  of  the  room  which  that  constniction  occasions. 

With  a  view  to  have,  in  rooms  intended  for  invalids,  the  most  perfect 
security  against  cold  blasts  and  fluctuation  of  temperature,  and  still  to  retain 
the  so  much  valued  appearance  of  the  open  fire,  a  glazed  frame  or  window 
may  be  placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  chimney  or  stove,  so  as  completely  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  air  from  the  room  to  the  fire.  The  room  will  then  be 
wanned  by  the  fire  through  the  glass,  nearly  as  a  green-house  is  warmed  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  true,  that  the  heat  of  combustion  does  not  pass 
through  glass  so  readily  as  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  but  the  difference  for  the 
case  supposed  is  not  important.  The  glass  of  such  a  window  must,  of 
course,  be  divided  into  small  panes,  and  supported  by  a  metallic  frame- work 
to  resist  the  heat;  and  there  must  be  a  flap  or  door  in  the  frame-work,  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  the  fuel  and  stirring  the  fire.  Air  must  be  supplied 
to  the  fire,  as  described  above,  by  a  tube  leading  directly  from  the  external 
atmosphere  to  the  ash-pit.  The  ventilation  of  the  room  may  be  eflfected  by 
an  opening  into  the  chimney  near  the  ceiling;  and  the  temperature  may  be 
regulated  with  great  precision  by  a  valve  placed  in  this  opening,  and  made 
to  obey  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  a  piece  of  wire  affixed  to  it,  the 
length  of  which  will  always  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  room.^»The 
author  contrived  the  arrangements  here  described,  for  the  winter  residence  of 
a  person  threatened  with  consumption,  and  the  happy  issue  of  that  particular 
ease,  and  of  others  treated  on  similar  principles,  has  led  him  to  doubt,  whe- 
ther many  of  the  patients  with  incipient  consumption  who  are  usually  sent 
to  warmer  climates,  and  who  die  there  af\er  suflering  hardships  on  the  jour- 
ney, and  distress  from  the  banishment  sufficient  to  shake  even  strong  health, 
might  not  be  saved  by  judicious  treatment  in  properly  warmed  and  ventilated 
apartments,  under  their  own  roofs,  and  in  the  midst  of  affectionate  kindred. 
And  if  a  boy  be  almost  certainly  secured  from  consumption  by  being  made 
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a  miner  or  a  butcher,  may  we  not  hope  that,  when  atl  the  influencing  circum- 
stances come  to  be  better  understood,  something  of  the  same  immunity  may 
be  obtained  for  persons  in  all  the  professions  and  conditions  of  civilized 
society  ? 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  remarks  made  in  this  section  exhaust 
even  nearly  the  very  important  subject  of  temperature  as  affeclinif  health* 
The  questions  of  clothings  of  hot  and  cold  bathing,  of  exercise,  and  others, 
equally  belong  to  it,  but  the  consideration  of  them  falls  under  other  depart- 
Bients  of  study. 

Tfinds  or  currents  in  the  atmosphere 

are  also  phenomena,  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  law,  that  lighter 
fhiids  rise  in  heavier.  As  oil  let  loose  under  water  is  pressed  up  to  the 
surface  and  swims,  so  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  when  heated  by  the 
sun,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  atmosphere,  and  spreads  there,  forced  up  by  the 
heavier  air  around  ;  this  heavier  air  rushing  inwards,  constitutes  the  wind 
felt  at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  cross  currents  in  the  atmosphere  arising 
as  now  described,  are  often  rendered  evident  by  the  motion  of  clouds  or 
balloons. 

If  our  globe  were  at  rest,  and  the  sun  were  always  beaming  over  the  same 
part,  the  earth  and  air  directly  under  the  sun  would  become  exceedingly 
heated,  and  the  air  there  would  be  constantly  rising  like  oil  in  water,  or 
like  the  smoke  from  a  great  fire ;  while  currents  or  winds  below  would  be 
pouring  towards  the  central  spot,  from  all  directions.  But  the  earth  is 
constantly  turning  round  under  the  sun,  so  that  the  whole  middle  region  or 
equatorial  belt  may  be  called  the  sun's  place :  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
principle  just  laid  down,  there  should  be  over  it  a  constant  rising  of  air,  and 
constant  currents  from  the  two  sides  of  it,  or  the  north  an^  south,  to  supply 
the  ascent.  Now  this  phenomenon  is  really  going  on,  and  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  producing  the  steady  winds  of  the 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres,  called  trade  unnds,  on  which  in  most 
places  within  thirty  degrees  of  the  equator,  mariners  reckon  almost  as  con- 
fidently as  on  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  himself. 

The  trade  winds,  however,  although  thus  moving  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator,  do  not  appear  on  the  earth  to  be  directly  north  and  south,  for  the 
eastward  whirling,  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  causes  a  wind  from  the 
north  to  appear  as  if  coming  from  the  north-east,  and  a  wind  from  the  south 
as  if  coming  from  the  south-east.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a 
man  on  a  galloping  horse,  to  whom  a  calm  appears  to  be  a  strong  wind  in  his 
face ;  and  if  he  be  riding  eastward,  while  the  wind  is  directly  north  or  south, 
•such  wind  will  appear  to  him  to  come  from  the  north-east,  or  south-east:— 
or  again,  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  small  globe  made  to  turn  upon  a  per- 
pendicular axis,  while  a  ball  or  some  water  is  allowed  to  run  from  the  top  of 
It  downwards; — the  ball  or  water  will  not  immediately  acquire  the  whirling 
motion  of  the  globe,  but  will  fall  almost  directly  downwards,  in  a  track  which, 
if  marked  upon  the  globe,  will  appear  not  as  a  direct  line  from  the  axis  to  the 
equator,  that  is  from  north  to  south,  but  as  a  line  falling  obliquely.  Thus, 
then,  the  whirling  of  the  earth  is  the  cause  of  the  oblique  and  westward  direc- 
tion of  the  trade  winds,  and  not,  as  has  often  been  said,  the  sun  drawing  them 
aAer  him. 

The  reason  why  the  trade  winds  at  their  external  confines,  which  are  aboat 
30  degrees  from  the  sun*s  place,  appear  almost  directly  east,  and  become 
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more  nearly  north  and  south  as  they  approach  the  central  line,  is,  that  at  the 
confine  they  are  like  fluid  coming  from  the  axis  of  a  turning  wheel,  and  which 
has  approached  the  circumference,  but  has  not  yet  acquired  the  velocity  of 
the  circumference ;  while,  nearer  the  line,  they  are  like  the  fluid  after  it  has 
for  a  considerable  time  been  turning  on  the  circumference,  and  has  acquired 
the  rotary  motion  there,  consequently  appearing  at  rest  as  regards  that  motion, 
but  still  leaving  sensible  any  motion  in  a  cross  direction. 

Whilov  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  air  is  thus  constantly  flow- 
ing towards  the  equator  and  forming  the  steady  trade  winds  between  the 
tropics,  in  the  upper  regions  there  must  of  course  be  a  counter-current  distri- 
buting the  heated  air  again  over  the  globe :  accordingly,  since  reasoning  led 
men  to  expect  this,  many  striking  proofs  have  been  detected.  At  the  summit 
of  the  Peak  of  Teneriflfe,  observations  now  show  that  there  is  always  a  strong 
wind  blowing  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  trade  wind  on  the  face  of  , 
the  ocean  below.  Again,  the  trade  winds  among  the  West  India  Islands  are 
constant,  yet  volcanic  dust  thrown  aloft  from  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the 
year  1812,  was  found,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barbadoes, 
hovering  over  them  in  thick  clouds,  and  falling,  after  coming  more  than  100 
miles  directly  against  the  strong  trade  wind,  which  ships  must  take  a  circui- 
tous course  to  avoid.  Persons  sailing  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  St. 
Helena,  have  often  to  remark  that  the  sun  is  hidden  for  days  together,  by  a 
stratum  of  dense  clouds  passing  southward  high  in  the  atmosphere ;  which 
clouds  consist  of  the  moisture  raised  near  the  equator  with  the  heated  air, 
aod  becoming  condensed  again  as  it  approaches  the  colder  regions  of  the 
sooth. 

Beyond  the  tropics,  where  the  heating  influence  of  the  sun  is  less,  the 
winds  occasionally  obey  other  causes  than  those  we  have  now  been  consi- 
dering, which  causes  have  not  yet  been  fully  investigated.  The  winds  of 
temperate  climates  are  in  consequence  much  less  regular,  and  are  called 
variable;  but  still,  as  a  general  rule,  whenever  air  is  moving  towards  the 
eqoator,  from  the  north  or  south  poles  where  it  was  at  rest,  it  must  have  the 
appearance  of  an  east  wind,  or  a  wind  moving  in  the  contrary  direction  of  the 
earth  itself,  until  it  has  gradually  acquired  the  whirling  motion  of  that  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  earth  on  which  it  is  found ;  and  again,  when  air  is  moving 
fioro  the  equator,  where  it  had  at  last  acquired  nearly  the  same  motion  as  that 
part  of  the  earth,  on  reaching  parts  nearer  the  poles,  and  which  have  less 
eastward  motion,  it  continues  to  run  faster  than  they,  and  becomes  a  westerly 
wind.  In  many  situations  beyond  the  tropics,  the  westerly  winds,  which  are 
merely  the  upper  equatorial  currents  of  air  falling  down,  are  almost  as  regular 
as  the  easterly  winds  within  the  tropics,  and  might  also  be  called  trade  winds: 
—witness  the  usual  shortness  of  the  voyages  from  New  York  to  Liverpool, 
and  the  length  of  those  made  in  the  contrary  direction.  North  of  the  equator, 
tfien,  on  earth,  true  north  winds  appear  to  be  north-east,  and  true  south  wind 
appear  to  be*60uth-west: — which  are  the  two  winds  that  blow  in  England  for 
three  hundred  days  of  every  year.    In  southern  climates  the  converse  is  true. 

While  the  sun  is  beaming  directly  over  a  tropical  island,  he  warms  very 
much  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  therefore  also  the  air  over  it ;  but  the  rays 
which  fall  upon  the  ocean  around  penetrate  deep  into  the  mass,  and  produce 
little  increase  of  superficial  temperature.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  there  is 
a  rapid  ascent  of  hot  air  over  the  island  during  the  day,  and  a  cooler  wind 
blowing  towards  its  centre  from  all  directions.  This  wind  constitutes  the 
refreshing  gea-breeze  of  tropical  islands  and  coasts.  A  person  must  have 
been  among  these,  to  conceive  the  delight  which  the  sea-breeze  brings  after 
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the  sultry  stagnation  which  precedes  it.  The  welcome  ripple  shorewards  is 
first  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  lately  smooth  or  glassy  sea ;  and  soon  the 
whole  face  of  the  sea  is  white  with  little  curling  waves,  among  which  the 
graceful  canoe,  lately  asleep  on  the  water,  now  shoots  swiftly  along. 

During  the  night  a  phenomenon  of  opposite  nature  takes  place.  The  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  then  no  longer  receiving  the  sun*s  rays,  is  soon  cooled  by 
radiation,  while  the  sea  which  absorbed  heat  during  the  day,  not  on  the  sur- 
face only,  but  through  its  mass,  continues  to  give  out  heat  all  night  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  air  over  the  earth  becoming  colder  than  that  over  the 
sea,  sinks  down,  and  spreads  out  on  all  sides,  producing  the  land-breeze  of 
tropical  climates.  This  wind  is  often  charged  with  unhealthy  exhalations 
from  the  marshes  and  forests,  while  the  sea-breeze  is  all  purity  and  freshness. 
Many  islands  and  coasts  would  be  absolutely  uninhabitable  but  for  the  sea- 
breeze. 

The  peculiar  distribution  of  land  in  the  Asiatic  part  of  the  globe,  produces 
the  curious  effect  there  of  a  sea-breeze  of  six  months,  and  a  land-breeze  of 
six  months.  The  great  continent  of  Asia  lies  chiefly  north  of  the  line,  and 
during  its  summer,  the  air  over  it  is  so  much  heated,  that  there  is  a  constant 
steady  influx  from  the  south — appearing  south-west,  for  the  reason  given  in 
a  preceding  page  ;  and  during  its  winter  months,  while  the  sun  is  over  the 
southern  ocean,  there  is  a  constant  land-breeze  from  the  norths-appearing, 
for  a  like  reason,  north-east.  These  winds  are  called  monsoons^  and  if 
their  utility  to  commerce  were  to  be  a  reason  for  a  name,  they  also  desenre 
the  name  of  trade  winds.  In  early  periods  of  navigation,  they  served  to 
the  mariner  the  purpose  of  compass,  as  well  as  of  moving  power ;  and  one 
voyage  outward,  and  another  homeward  with  the  changing  monsoons,  filled 
up  his  year. — On  the  western  shores  of  Africa  and  America  also,  the  trade 
winds  are  interfered  with  by  the  heating  of  the  land  ;  but  much  less  so  than 
in  Asia,  and  always  in  accordance  with  the  laws  now  explained. 

The  frightful  tornadoes,  or  whirlwinds,  which  occasionally  devastate  cer^ 
tain  tropical  regions,  making  victims  of  every  ship  or  bark  caught  on  the 
waters,  and  the  shore  gusts  or  squalls  met  with  everywhere,  are  owing 
to  some  sudden  chemical  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood. 

77ie  Pneumatic  Trough  and  Crosomeier 

of  the  chemist  are  contrivances  constantly  displaying  the  truth  now  under 
consideration,  **  that  a  lighter  fluid  is  pushed  up  and  floats  on  a  heavier.'* 
They  are  important  parts  of  the  apparatus  for  operating  on  substances  while 
in  the  form  of  air. 

The  trough  a  may  be  made  of  metallic  plate,  or  of  wood  lined  with  metal, 
and  of  any  convenient  size.     It  is  nearly  filled 
Fig.  106.  with  water,  and  has  at  one  end  about  an  inch 

under  the  surface  of  the  water,  a  shelf,  on  which 
jars  or  vessels,  as  b  and  c,  may  rest.  Any 
particular  air  or  gas  is  preserved  separate  from 
the  atmosphere,  by  being  placed  in  one  of  these 
jars  with  the  mouth  downwards.  The  gas  is 
passed  into  the  jar  by  the  operator  first  immers- 
ing the  jar  in  the  trough,  so  as  to  All  it  with 
water  and  to  expel  the  common  air  from  it ;  and 
then  holding  its  mouth  over  the  gas  while  rising 
under  the  water  from  another  vessel  or  pipe  :— 
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d  represents  a  long-necked  vessel,  used  to  contain  the  ingredients  for  the  pro- 
duction of  gases  by  chemical  action.  The  gas  of  course  rises  to  the  top  of  * 
the  jar  b,  and  gradually  displaces  the  water.  During  the  operation  of  filling, 
the  jar  may  be  supported  by  the  hand  or  by  resting  upon  the  shelf; — in  the 
latter  case  the  gas  is  allowed  to  rise  into  it  through  a  hole  in  the  shelf,  pro- 
Tided  with  a  small  funnel  gaping  downwards  to  catch  the  air  more  readily. 
The  shelf  may  have  room  on  it  for  many  jars,  and  it  may  have  more  holes 
than  one ;  and  if  the  gas  under  operation  be  such  that  water  absorbs  or 
changes  it,  some  other  liquid,  as  mercury,  may  be  used  instead  of  water. 

A  gasometer  or  gas-holder,  is  merely  a  larger  jar  or  vessel  as  a,  dipping 
into  water,  with  its  mouth  downwards,  in  a 
trough  of  its  own  shape,  b  c,  and  so  sup- 
ported or  counterpoisi'd  by  a  weight  at  </, 
over  pullies,  that  very  lilde  force  suffices  to 
move  it  up  or  down.  Air  forced  into  it 
through  a  pipe  /  opening  under  it,  causes  it 
to  rbe  or  float  higher  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity.  The  air  is  made  to  pass  from  it 
again  when  wanted,  either  through  the  same 
tube  or  through  another  as  e. 

The  huge  gasometers,  exceeding  in  size 
an  ordinary  house,  and  containing  the  supply 
of  gas  for  the  lamps  of  a  town,  are  vessels 
suspended  as  above  represented,  in  great  pits 
or  troughs,  filled  with  water.  The  gas  issues 
with  force  proportioned  to  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  containing  vessel,  which  may 
be  nicely  regulated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and 
is  generally  made  to  equal  the  action  of  a  column  of  water  of  two  inches  in 
height ;  that  i»  to  say,  such,  that  a  pipe  issuing  from  the  gas  holder,  and  dip- 
ping into  water  as  its  other  end,  shall  allow  gas  to  escape,  if  immersed  less 
than  two  inches  perpendicularly. 

It  would  be  encroaching  on  the  province  of  the  chemist  to  treat  here  par- 
ticularly of  the  substances  which  most  generally  exist  in  the  aeriform  state ; 
but  to  give  an  increased  interest  to  the  description  of  the  gas  apparatus,  a  few 
leading  facts  may  be  mentioned. 

Of  abouttfifty  distinct  substances  known  as  the  materials  of  our  globe,  five^ 
when  uncombined,  and  under  common  circumstances  of  heat  and  pressure, 
exist  as  airs  or  gases.  The  water  used  to  fill  the  apparatus  above  described 
is  a  compound  of  two  of  the  substances,  viz,,  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  By 
directing  an  electrical  current  through  water,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  and 
from  one  side,  a  stream  of  aeriform  oxygen  may  be  received,  and  from  the 
other  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  two  gases  may  be  again  united  to  form 
water,  by  mixing  them  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  passing  an  electric  spark 
through  them.     They  combine  with  explosion. 

This  oxygen,  so  called  from  its  relation  to  acids,  (the  name  consisting  of 
two  Greek  words,  signifying  acid  and  to  form^)  has  been  accounted,  for 
many  reasons,  the  most  important  substance  in  nature.  It  forms  eight- 
ninths,  by  weight,  of  the  ocean ;  one-fourth  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  per- 
haps, one-fourth  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  globe :  possibly,  therefore, 
although  most  persons  think  of  it  only  as  an  air  or  gas,  there  is  not  a  mil- 
lionth part  of  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  world,  existing  as  air.  It 
mutes  readily  with  most  otiicr  substances,  and  generally  with  such  intense 
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, action  as  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  fire  or  combustion  ;  the  word  com' 
bustible  chiefly  applies  to  substances  that  quickly  combine  with  oxygen. 

Oxygen  assumes  a  singular  variety  of  character  in  its  different  combina- 
tions. Thus  with  hydros^en,  it  forms  water;  with  lead,  it  forms  the  sub- 
stance called  red-lead;  with  nitrogen^  in  one  proportion,  it  (orms atmoapheric 
otr,  in  another  proportion,  the  nitrous  oxide,  qr  what  is  called  the  laughing 
gas,  in  a  third,  the  acid  called  aquafortis;  with  sulphur,  it  forms  the 
sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol;  with  iron,  and  all  metals,  it  forms  their  ores 
called  oxides  :  and  so  forth.  But  the  most  important  character  in  which  we 
know  it,  is  as  that  ingredient  of  our  atmosphere,  without  which  animals  and 
vegetables  cannot  live,  and  fire  cannot  burn.  Oxygen,  from  this  part  of  its 
history,  was  long  named  vital  or  pure  air. 

Pure  oxygen,  in  the  state  of  air  is  a  little  heavier  than  common  air;  but 
when  holding  a  quantity  of  charcoal  in  solution,  it  forms  aeriform  carbonic 
add,  which  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  common  air,  and  may  be  poured  out 
of  one  vessel  into  another  like  water.  Carbonic  acid  is  what  issues  from 
soda-water,  brisk  ale,  champagne,  ^^c,  while  they  sparkle.  If  drawn  into 
the  lungs  in  breathing,  it  is  fatal  to  life.  A  charcoal  fire  left  in  a  close  room 
with  sleeping  persons,  has  often  been  fatal  to  them,  because  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  the  product  of  the  combustion.  So  likewise,  houseless  wretches  in 
winter  lying  down  in  a  brick-maker's  field  to  leeward  of  a  burning  heap  of 
bricks,  often  fall  asleep  for  ever.  The  famous  Grotto  del  Cane,  in  Italy^,  is 
a  cavern  always  full  of  carbonic  acid,  which  springs  into  it  from  below,  as 
water  springs  into  a  well,  and  runs  over  like  water  from  a  well : — it  received 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  dogs  dying  instantly  when  thrown  into  it. 
Carbonic  acid  rising  in  fermentation  has  often  proved  fatal  to  persons  leaning 
over  the  edge  of  fermenting  vats.  It  is  common  to  see  a  rat  die  instantly,  in 
the  attempt  to  run  a  plank  laid  across  the  mouth  of  a  fermenting  tub. 

Hydrogen,  the  other  ingredient  of  water,  and  so  called  from  its  relation  to 
water  (the  name  consists  of  the  Greek  words  for  water  and  to  form,)  when 
in  the  state  of  air,  is  sixteen  times  as  light  as  oxygen.  With  it  balldons  are 
filled.  When  it  holds  in  solution  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon  or  charcoal,  it 
becomes  the  common  gas  used  for  illumination,  and  is  the  fire-damp  of  mines, 
of  which  the  burning  and  explosion  are  so  terrible.  It  forms  one-ninth  of  the 
ocean,  and  much  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

Nitrogen,  so  called  from  its  relation  to  nitric  acid,  is  the  third  and  last 
substance  which  we  shall  mention.  It  is  what  remains  of  the  atmosphere 
when  the  oxygen  is  removed.  It  forms  about  four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere, 
one-fourth  of  the  animal  fiesh,  and  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  other 
combinations.  It  will  not  support  life  by  itself,  and  therefore  formerly  was 
called  azote:  with  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen,  it  forms  nitric  acid  or  the 
aquafortis  of  o]d. 

Thfe  last  few  paragraphs  may  serve  to  show  how  many  of  the  manipula- 
tions of  chemistry  are  directed  by  the  principles  of  physics  or  mechanical 
philosophy;  and  therefore,  how  essential  to  the  chemist  the  preliminary 
study  of  physics  becomes. 
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PART  III. 

OR 

THE  PHENOMENA  OF  FLUIDS. 

(continued.) 


SECTION   III.— HYDRAULICS— PHENOMENA  OF  FLUIDS  IN 

MOTION. 


ANALTS18  OF  THE  SECTION. 

Whether  the  particles  of  matter  exist  in  the  form  of  solid  or  ftuid^  the  cir' 
eumstance  does  not  affect  their  properties  of  inebtia  and  gravity. — 
Hence  liquids  and  airs,  in  proportion  to  their  ^antity^  resist,  receive, 
and  impart  motion,  and  have  weight  and  friction,  as  is  true  of  solids. 
This  is  seen  in  the  phenomena  of 

1.  Fluids  issuing  from  vessels,  or  moving  in  pipes  and  channels. 

2.  Waves.  ' 

t.  Fluids  resisting  the  motion  of  bodies  immersed  in  them;  or  themselves 

motfing  against  other  bodies. 
4.  Fluids  lifted,  or  moved  in  opposition  to  gravity. 


*•  Fluids  isstwigfrom  vessels,  or  moving  in  channels.^* 

Water  admitted  to  a  tabe  ascendinf  from  near  the  bottom  of  a  reservoify 
will  me  in  it,  as  already  explained,  to  the  level  of  the  liquid  surface  in  the 
leservoir.  If  such  a  tube  be  afterwards  cut  off,  except  a  small  part  at  the 
boikUD*  then  prepared  as  a  jet-pipe,  the  water  yvill  spout  from  this  still  to  the 
mne  height,  with  a  certain  deduction  for  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  friction. 
Now  as  a  body  shot  upwards  to  any  height  has  that  velocity  in  departing, 
which  it  again  acquires  by  falling  back  to  the  same  place  or  level,  (with  a 
certain  deduction  «for  the  resistance  of  the  air,)  as  explained  at  page  60,  it 
follows  that  fluid  issues  from  any  orifice  in  a  reservoir  with  velocity  equal  to 
what  a  body  acquires  io  falling  as  far  as  from  the  level  of  the  fluid  surface  in 
tbe  reservoir  to  the  orifice.  By  referring  them  to  the  law  of  falling  bodies,  as 
explained  at  pa^e  59,  we  may  learn  the  velocity  of  the  issue  of  water  in  any 
case,  and  therefore  the  quantity  delivered  by  an  opening  of  a  given  niagni- 
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Thus,  a  body  by  gravity  falls  sixteen  feet  in  the  first  second,  with  speed 
mdually  increasing,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  has  a  velocity  of  thirty-two 
feet  per  second  ;  therefore  a  reservoir  with  an  opening  of  an  inch  square  at 
sixteen  feet  below  the  water's  surface,  will  deliver,  in  one  second  of  time,  with 
a  certain  deduction  for  resistance  of  air,  friction,  ^.,  thirty-two  feet  of  a  jet 
of  water  of  an  inch  square ;  and  according  to  the  same  rule,  an  opening  at 
four  times  the  depth  should  deliver  a  double  quantity ;  at  nine  times  the  depth, 
a  trible  quantity  ;  and  so  on,  as  really  happens.  An  inquirer  is  at  first  sur- 
prised that  the  quantity  should  not  be  quadruple,  and  where  the  height  of 
column  or  pressure  forcing  it  out  is  quadruple,  ninefold  when  the  pressure  is 
ninefold,  ^c;  but  on  refiection,  he  may  perceive  that  the  real  eflects,  aa 
stated  above,  are  still  exactly  proportioned  to  the  canses ;  for,  when  only 
twice  as  much  water  is  forced  out  in  the  same  time,  there  is  still  an  efiect 
four  times  as  powerful,  because  each  particle  of  the  double  quantity  issues 
with  twice  the  force  or  velocity,  and  increase  of  velocity  costs  just  as  much 
force  as  increase  of  quantity.  Similar  reasoning  holds  with  respect  to  the 
triple  or  other  quantities.  Because  a  body  shot  upward  with  a  double  velo- 
city gains  a  quadruple  height,  (see  page  60,)  the  jet  issuing  with  only  double 
velocity  from  four  times  the  depth,  still  reaches  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
reservoir. 

The  knowledge  of  this  rule  for  discharging  orifices  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  the  construction  of  water- works,  because,  when  joined  with  other 
rales  assigning  the  efifects  of  friction,  bending  unequal  width,  &c.,  in  pipes,  it 
ascertains  the  quantity  of  water  which  a  conduit  of  any  magnitude,  length  and 
slope,  will  deliver.  % 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  more  wate>r  issues  from  a  vessel  through  a  short 
pipe,  than  through  a  simple  aperture  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  pipe ;  and 
still  more  if  the  pipe  be  funnel-shaped,  or  wider  towards  its  inner  extremity. 
The  explanation  is,  that  the  issuing  particles  coming  from  all  sides  to  escape, 
cross  and  impede  each  other  in  rushing  through  a  simple  opening,  as  is 
proved  by  the  narrow  neck  which  the  jet  exhibits  a  little  beyond  the  opening^; 
but  in  a  tube,  this  narrowing  of  the  jet  cannot  happen  without  leaving  a 
vacuum  around  the  part,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  resisting  the 
vacuum,  causes  a  quicker  flow.  The  funnel-shape  again  leads  the  water  by  a 
more  gradual  inclination  to  the  point  of  exit,  and  thus  considerably  prevents 
the  crossing  among  the  panicles ;  besides  that,  because  its  mouth  surrounds 
the  narrow  neck  of  the  jet,  it  allows  that  part  to  be  deemed  the  commence- 
ment of  the  jet. 

Another  remarkable  effect  of  atmospheric  pressure  on  running  liquids  is, 
that  in  a  tube  of  considerable  length,  descending  from  a  reservoir,  it  mudi 
quickens  the  discharge.  Water  naturally  falls  like  any  other  body  with  acce- 
lerating velocity,  but  if  it  so  fall  in  a  tube  which  it  fills  like  a  piston,  either 
portions  of  it  below  must  outstrip  portions  above,  leaving  vacuous  spaces 
between,,  or  water  from  above  must  be  pressed  into  the  tube  by  some  other 
force  than  its  weight.  Now  the  atmospheric  pressure  becomes  this  force, 
and  it  prevents  a  vacuum,  partly  by  impelling  water  more  rapidly  into  4he  top 
of  the  lube,  and  partly  by  resisting  the  discharge  from  bdow.  The  forcing 
in  of  the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  causes  that  depression  of  the  water- 
surface  in  the  reservoir  over  it,  which  becomes  more  conspicuous  as  the 
depth  in  the  reservoir  diminishes,  and  at  last  is  a  deep  hole  in  the  water 
extending  far  into  the  tube,  and  sometimes  even  as  in  a  common  funnel  ex- 
'  tending  quite  through. 

The  friction  or  resisUnoe  which  fluids  suffer  in  passing  along  pipes  is 
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much  greater  than  migfht  be  expected.  It  depends  on  the  cohesion  of  the 
particles  to  the  surface  of  the  pipe  and  among  one  another,  and  on  the  parti- 
cles near  the  outside  being  constantly  driven  from  their  straight  course  by 
the  irregularities  in  the  surface  of  the  pipe.  An  inch  tube  of  two  hundred 
feet  in  length,  placed  horizontally,  is  found  to  discharge  only  a  fourth  part  of 
the  water  which  escapes  by  a  simple  aperture  of  the  same  diameter.  Air 
passing  along  tubes  is  still  more  retarded.  A  person  who  erected  a  great 
bellows  at  a  waterfall,  to  blow  a  furnace  two  miles  off,  found  that  his  appa- 
ratus was  totally  useless.  When  gas-lights  were  first  proposed,  some  engi- 
neers feared  that  the  resistance  by  friction  to  the  passing  air  would  be  fatal 
to  the  enterprise. 

Higher  temperature  in  a  liquid  increases  remarkably  the  quantity  discharged 
by  an  orifice  or  pipe, — apparently  by  diminishing  that  cohesion  of  the  par- 
ticles which  exists  in  certain  degrees  in  all  liquids,  and  affects  so  much  their 
internal  mo?ements.  The  addition  of  100  degrees  of  heat  will,  in  certain  cases, 
nearly  double  the  discharge. 

The  flux  of  water  through  orifices  under  uniform  circumstances  is  so  steady, 
that  before  the  invention  of  clocks  and  watches,  it  was  employed  as  a  means 
of. measuring  time.  The  vessels  were  called  depsydrsB.  That  of  Ctesibius 
is  famous,  in  which  the  issuing  water  took  the  form  of  tears  from  the  eyes  of 
a  figure,  deploring  the  rapid  passing  of  precious  time  ;  and  these  tears  being 
received  into  a  fit  vessel,  gradually  filled  it  up  and  raised  another  floating 
figure,  who  pointed  to  the  hours  marked  on  an  upright  scale.  This  vessd 
was  daily  emptied  by  a  syphon,  when  charged  to  a  certain  height,  and  its  dis- 
charge worked  machinery  which  told  the  month  and  the  day. — The  common 
hour-glass  of  running  sand  is  another  modification  of  the  same  principle,  with 
this  remarkable  difierence,  however,  that  depth  of  the  sand  does  not  quicken 
the  flux. 

The  progress  of  water  in  an  open  condnit,  such  as  tfie  channel  of  a  river  or 
aqoeduet,  is  influenced  by  friction,  ^.,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  close  pipes. 
But  for  this,  a  river  like  the  Rhone,  drawing  its  waters  from  the  elevation  of 
1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  its  mouth,  would  pour  them  out,  with  the  velo- 
city of  water  issuini;  from  the  bottom  of  a  reservoir  1,000  feet  deep;  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  rate  of  about  170  miles  per  hour.  The  ordinary  flow  of  rivers 
is  about  three  miles  per  hour,  and  their  channels  slope  three  or  four  inches 
per  mile. 

The  velocity  of  a  water  current  is  easily  ascertained  by  immersing  in  it  an 
an  upright  tube,  of  which  the  bottom  bent  at  ri^ht  angles  becomes  an  open 
mouth  turned  towards  the  stream.     The  water  in  the  tube 
will  stand  above  the  surface  of  the  stream,  as  much  as  would  Pig.  108. 

he  necessary  in  a  reservoir,  according  to  the  explanation 
given  above,  to  c^use  a  velocity  of  jet  equal  to  the  velocity  ^ 
of  the  stream.  A  modification  of  this  contrivance  may  be 
mwAe  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the  wind. — A  common  mode 
of  telling  the  velocity  of  an  open  stream,  is  to  observe  with 
a  stop-watch  the  progress  of  a  body  floating  in  some  part  of 
it  from  which  its  medium  speed  may  be  known  ;  and  know- 
ing that  speed  and  the  depth  and  width  of  the  channel,  the 
quantity  delivered  in  a  given  time  becomes  a  matter  of  sim- 
ple ealeulation.  The  speed  of  the  wind  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  observing  how  long  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  takes 
10  pass  across  a  field  of  known  dimensions. 

The  friction  of  water  moving  in  water  is  soch,  that  a  small  stream  directed 
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through  a  pool,  with  speed  enough  to  rite  over  the  opposite  bank,  will 
eropty  the  pool.  Extensive  fene  have  been  drained  on  this  principle.  The  frie- 
tion  between  air  and  water  is  also  singularly  strong,  as  is  proved  on  a  great 
seade  by  the  magnitude  of  the  oeean- waves,  which  is  a  consequence  of  it; 
and  on  a  small  scale,  by  the  amusing  experiment  of  making  a  light  round  body 
dance  or  play  upon  the  summit  of  a  water^et, — a  chief  cause  of  its  remata- 
ing  there  being,  that  the  current  of  air  which  rises  around  the  jet  by  reason 
•of  die  friction,  presses  it  inwards  again,  whenever  it  inclines  to  fall  over. 
Oil  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  water,  soon  spreads  as  a  film  over  it,  and 
defends  it  from  farther  contact  and  friction  of  the  air.  If  oil  be  thus  spread 
at  the  windward  side  of  a  pond  where  the  waves  begin,  the  whole  surface  of 
a  pond  soon  becomes  as  smooth  as  glass ;  and  even  out  at  sea,  where  the 
eommencement  of  the  waves  cannot  be  reached,  oil  tlirown  upon  theai 
emoothes  their  surface  to  leeward  of  the  place,  and  prevents  their  cuiiing 
over  or  breaking.  It  is  said  that  boats  having  to  reach  the  shore  through  a 
raging  surf,  have  been  preserved  by  the  crews  first  spilling  a  cask  of  oil  in 
the  offing. 

The  most  magnificent  examples  that  ever  existed,  or  probably  ever  will 
exist,  of  artificial  water-courses,  were  the  aqueducts  of  ancient  Rome,  about 
twenty  in  number.  Several  of  them  exceeded  forty  miles  in  length,  passing 
through  hills  in  their  way,  and  resting  on  tiers  of  splendid  arches  across  the 
Talleys.  They  were  consuructed  of  such  durable  materials,  and  so  skilfully, 
tiiat  the  principal  of  them  remain  perfect  to  this  day.  Considered  as  one 
object,  they  rank,  in  point  of  magnitude,  with  any  other  woik  of  human 
labour,  not  excepting  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

While  the  aqueducts  are  cited  as  specimens  of  grandeur,  we  may  mention 
ihe  fountains  in  the  gardens  of  France  and  Italy  as  specimens  of  beauty. 
Those  at  Versailles  are  well  known.  In  them  the  most  magical  effects  are 
produced  by  varying  the  ways  in  which  water  is  made  to  spout  from  orifices, 
in  one  place  it  is  seen  darting  into  the  air  as  a  single  upright  pillar:  in  others 
many  such  pillars  rise  together,  like  giant  stalks  of  com :  sometimes  an  in* 
dbation  given  to  the  jets  makes  them  bend  so  as  to  form  beautiful  arches, 
of  which  a  portion  appear  as  the  roofs  of  apartments  built  of  water,  while 
others  mingle  together  with  endless  variety :  here  and  there  water-throwing 
wheels  send  oat  spiral  streams,  and  hollow  spheres  with  a  thousand  openings 
are  the  centres  of  immense  bushes  or  trees  of  silvery  bouzhs.  Such  effects, 
•midst  cascades,  smooth  lakes,  and  scenes  of  lovely  landscape,  constitute  a 
whole  as  enchanting,  pediaps,  as  art  by  moulding  nature  has  ever  produced. 

\      "  fTavea:' 

The  form,  magnitude  ^nd  velocity  of  waves,  are  subjects  admitting  of  deep 
mathematical  research ;  and  are  rendered  the  more  interesting,  because  cer- 
tain phenomena  of  iotmd  and  light  are  of  kindred  nature.  Here,  however, 
they  must  be  treated  with  great  brevity. 

A  stone  thrown  into  a  smooth  pond,  causes  a  succession  of  circular  wayes 
to  spread  from  the  spot  where  it  falls  as  a  common  centre.  Thev  become  of 
less  elevation  as  they  expand,  and  each  new  one  is  less  raised  than  the  pre- 
ceding, until  gradually  the  liquid  mirror  becomes  again  perfect  as  before 
Several  stones  falling  at  the  same  time  in  dififerent  places,  cause  eroseing 
circles,  which,  however,  do  not  disturb  the  progress  of.  one  another, — a 
phenomenon  seen  in  beautiful  miniature  at  each  leap  of  the  little  insects  which 
oorer  &e  surface  of  our  pools  in  the  calm  boun  of  aumme^— The  rationale 
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of  the  ioroiatioii  of  waves  in  soeh  eases  is  as  follows.  When  the  stone  falls 
into  the  water,  because  the  liquid  is  incompressible,  a  part  of  it  is  displaced 
laterally,  and  becontes  an  elevation  or  circular  wave  around  the  stone.  This 
wave  then  spreads  outwards  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  fluidity,  already  ex- 
plained, and  the  circle  is  seen  to  widen.  In  the  mean  time,  where  the  stone 
descended,  a  hollow  is  left  for  a  moment  in  the  water,  but  owing  to  the  aur- 
roanding  pressure,  is  soon  filled  up,  chiefly  by  a  sudden  rush  from  below. 
The  rising  water  does  not  stop,  however,  at  the  exact  level  of  that  around, 
but  like  a  pendulum  sweeping  past  the  centre  of  ils  arc,  it  rises  almost  as  (ar 
above  the  level  as  the  depression  was  deep.  This  central  elevation  now  acts 
as  the  stone  did  originally,  and  causes  a  second  wave,  which  pursues  the 
first ;  and  when  the  centre  subsides,  like  the  pendulum  still,  it  sinks  again 
almost  as  much  below  the  level  as  it  had  mounted  above :  hence  it  has  to  rise 
again,  again  to  fall,  and  so  on  for  many  times,  sending  forth  a  new  wave  at 
each  alternation.  Owing  to  the  friction  among  the  particles  of  the  water, 
each  new  wave  is  less  raised  than  the  preceding,  and  at  last  the  appearance 
dies  away. 

A  wave  passing  through  any  gap  or  opening,  spreads  from  it  as  a  new 
centre;  and  a  wave  coming  against  a  perpendicular  surface  of  wall  or  rock, 
is  completely  reflected  from  this,  and  acquires  the  appearance  of  coming  from 
a  point  as  far  beyond  the  reflecting  surface,  as  its  real  origin  or  centre  is 
distant  on  the  side  where  it  is  ipoviiig. 

So  absolutely  level  is  a  liquid  surface,  and  so  sensitive  or  mobile,  that  the 
efi*ect  of  any  disturbing  cause  is  perceived  at  great  distances.  A  boat  rowed 
across  a  still  lake,  ruffles  its  surface  to  a  great  extent;  and  although  the 
widening  waves  become  at  last  such  gentle  risings  as  not  to  be  perceptible 
to  the  eye,  they  still  produce  a  rippling  noise  where  they  fall  among  the 
pebbles  on  shore.  In  seas  liable  to  sudden  but  partial  hurricanes,  the  roar  of 
breakers  on  distant  coasts  often  tells  of  the  storm  which  does  not  otherwise 
reach  them.  The  author  once,  in  the  eastern  ocean,  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  waves  of  extraordinary  magnitude  rolling  along  during  a 
gloomy  calm,  and  therefore  with  unbroken  surface,  appearing  like  billows  of 
molten  lead.  At  that  very  time,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the  north- 
east, four  of  the  finest  ships  of  the  India  Company  were  perishing  in  a 
storm. — In  the  polar  seas,  which  are  comparatively  tranquil,  because  partially 
defended  from  the  wind  by  the  floating  islands  of  ice,  a  few  sudden  waves 
are  occasionally  observed,  and  quickly  all  is  calm  again.  Such  a  phenomenon 
annoonces,  that  the  occurrence  described  at  page  153  has  happened  somewhere, 
of  an  island  of  ice  turning  over,  when  the  place  of  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
changed  by  partial  melting. 

The  common  cause  of  waves  is  the  friction  of  the  wind  upon  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Little  ridges  or  elevations  first  appear,  which  by  continuance 
of  the  force,  gradually  become  loftier  and  broader,  until  they  are  the  rolling 
moantains  seen  where  the  winds  sweep  over  a  great  extent  of  water;  The 
heaving  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  still  more  remarkably,  of  the  open  ocean 
beyond  the  southern  capes  of  America  and  Africa,  exhibits  one  extreme,  and 
the  stillness  of  the  tropical  seas,  which  are  sheltered  by  near  encircling  lands, 
exhibits  the  other.  In  the  vast  archipelago  of  the  east,  where  Borneo  and 
Java  and  Sumatr;!  lie,  and  the  Molucca  islands  and  the  Philippines,  the  sea 
is  often  fanned  only  by  the  land  and  sea  breezes  and  is  like  a  smooth  bed,  in 
which  these  islands  seem  to  repose  in  bliss — islands  in  which  the  spice  and 
perfume  gardens  of  the  world  are  embowered,  and  where  the  bird  of  para- 
diM  has  its  hone,  and  the  golden  pheasant,  and  a  hundred  other  birds  of 
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iNrilliant  plamage,  among  thicketo  so  laxnrant,  and  sceneiy  ao  pictoresqae, 
that  European  strangers  find  there  the  fairy  land  of  their  youthful  dreams. — 
One  who  has  visited  these  islands  in  his  early  days,  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
for  thus  adverting  to  their  beauties. 

In  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  waves  are  met  with,  or  rather  a  swell, 
so  vasty  that  a  few  ridges  and  a  few  depressions  occupy  the  extent  of  a  mile. 
But  these  are  not  so  dangerous  to  ships  as  what  is  termed  a  ihorter  sea,  with 
mom  perpendicular  waves.  The  slope  in  the  former  is  comparatively  gentle, 
and  the  rising  and  falling  are  much  less  felt ;  while  among  the  latter,  the  sud- 
den tossing  of  the  vessel  is  often  destructive.  When  a  ship  is  sailing  directly 
before  the  wind,  over  the  long  swell  now  described,  she  advances  as  if  by- 
leaps  ;  for  as  each  wave  passes,  she  is  first  descending  headlong  on  its  front, 
acquiring  a  velocity  so  wild  that  she  can  scarcely  be  steered  ;  and  soon  after, 
when  it  has  glided  under  her,  she  appears  climbing  on  its  back,  and  her  nM>tion 
is  slackened  almost  to  rest,  before  the  following  wave  arrives.  -  To  a  passen- 
ger perched  at  such  a  time  on  the  extremity  of  the  bowsprit,  and  looking  back 
on  the  enormous  body  of  the  ship,  with  perhaps  its  thousand  of  a  crew,  a  hun- 
dred feet  behind  him,  heaved  by  these  billows  as  a  cork  is  on  a  ruffled  lake, 
the  scene  is  truly  sublime.  When  a  coming  wave  lifts  the  stern  and  in  the 
same  degree  depresses  the  bow,  he  is  deep  in  the  hollow  or  valley  between 
the  waves,  and  sees  only  the  ship  rushing  headlong  down  towards  him  as  if 
to  be  engulfed ;  but  soon  after,  when  the  stern  is  down,  and  the  bow  is 
raised,  he  looks  from  his  station  in  the  sky  upon  an  awful  scene  beneath  him 
and  around. 

The  velocity  of  waves  has  relation  to  their  magnitude.  The  large  waves 
just  spoken  of,  proceed  at  the  rate  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour.— - 
It  is  a  vulgar  belief  that  the  water  itself  advances  with  the  speed  of  the  wave^ 
but  in  fact  ihe  form  only  advances,  while  the  substance,  except  a  little  spraj 
above,  remains  rising  and  falling  in  the  same  place,  with  the  regularity  of  a 
pendulum.  A  wave  of  water,  in  this  respect,  is  exactly  imitated  by  the  wave 
running  along  a  stretched  rope  when  one  end  is  shaken ;  or  by  the  mimic 
waves  of  our  theatres,  which  are  generally  undulations  of  long  pieees  of  car- 
pet, moved  by  attendants.  But  when  a  wave  reaches  a  shallow  bank  or  beach, 
the  water  becomes  really  progressive,  for  then,  as  it  cannot  sink  directly 
downwards,  it  falls  over  and  forwards,  seeking  the  level. 

80' awful  is  the  spectacle  of  a  storm  at  sea,  that  it  generally  biases  the 
judgment;  and,  lofty  as  waves  really  are,  imagination  pictures  them  loftier 
still.  Now  no  wave  rises  much  more  than  ten  feet  above  the  ordinary  sea-level, 
which,  with  the  ten  feet  that  the  surface  afterwards  descends  below  this,  give 
twenty  feet  for  the  whole  height,  from  the  bottom  of  any  water-valley  to  an 
adjoining  summit.  This  is  easily  verified  by  a  person  who  tries  at  what  height 
on  a  ship*s  mast  the  horizon  remains  always  in  sight  over  the  top  of  the 
waves — allowance  being  made  for  accidental  inclinations  of  the  vessel,  and 
for  her  sinking  in  the  water  to  considerably  below  her  water  line,  at  the  time« 
when  she  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  between  the  two  waves.  The 
spray  of  the  sea,  driven  along  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  is  of  course  much 
higher  than  the  summit  of  the  liquid  wave;  and  a  wave  coming  against  an 
ol»tacle,  or  entering  a  narrow  inlet,  may  dash  to  an  elevation  much  greater 
still.  At  the  Eddystone  light-house,  which  is  about  ninety  feet  high,  placed 
on  a  solitary  rock  ten  miles  from  land,  when  a  surge  breaks  which  has  been 
growing  under  a  storm  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  it  oAen  dashes  to  100 
feet  above  the  lantern  at  the  summit. 

The  magnitude  of  waves  is  well  judged  of  when  they  are  seen  breaking 
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on  an  extended  shore  or  beiM^h.  In  the  deep  sea  the  wave  is  only  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  water,  sloping  on  either  side ;  but  as  it  rolls  towards  the  shore,  its 
front  becomes  more,  and  more  perpendicular,  until  at  last  it  curls  over  and  falls 
with  its  whole  weight,  and  when  several  miles  of  it  break  at  the  same  instant,, 
its  force  and  noise  may  shake  the  country  abroad.  . 

Along  the  east,  or  Coromandel  Coast  of  India,  at  certain  seasons,  vast  ^ 
waves  are  constantly  breaking ;  and  as  there  are  no  good  harbours  there,  com- 
munication between  the  sea  and  land  is  rendered  impossible  to  ordinary  boats. 
The  natives  of  the  coast,  at  Madras,  for  instance,  have  hence  become  almost 
amphibious.  They  reach  ships  beyond  the  breakers  by  the  help  of  what  are 
called  catamarans^  consisting  of  three  small  logs  of  wood  tied  together.  On 
these  they  secure  themselves,  and  boldly  advance  up  to  the  coming  wall  of 
water,  which  they  shoot  into,  and  rise  to  the  smooth  surface  beyond  it,  like 
water-fowls  after  diving.  Boats  unsuited  to  the  breakers  often  perish  in  them. 
The  author  of  this  work  had  gone  on  shore  with  a  watering  party  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  during  the  hours  spent  there,  a  swell  had  risen  in  the  sea, 
which  on  their  return  was  already  bursting  along  the  beach  and  across  the 
river*s  mouth  in  lofiy  breakers.  The  boat  in  which  he  happened  to  be,  re- 
gained the  high  sea  in  safety,  but  a  larger  boat  which  followed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance was  overwhelmedf  and  an  officer  and  part  of  the  crew  perished. 

There  is  a  phenomenon  observed  at  the  mouths  of  many  great  rivers,  called 
the  JBoar,  which  has  resemblance  to  a  wave.  When  the  tide  returning  from 
the  sea  meets  the  outward  current  of  the  river,  and  both  have  the  force  which 
in  certain  situations  belongs  to  them,  the  stronger  mass  from  the  ocean  assumes 
the  form  of  an  almost  perpendicular  wall,  moving  inland  with  resistless  sweep. 
Tb'is  is  called  the  boar.  It  is  in  fact  the  great  sea-wave  of  the  tide,  produced 
twice  a  day  by  the  attraction  of  the  moon,  rolling  in  upon  the  land  and  inlets, 
where  contracting  channels  concentrate  its  mass.  In  the  different  branches 
of  the  Ganges  tlie  boar  is  seen  in  a  remarkable  degree.  Its  niaring  is  heard 
long  before  it  arrives.  Smaller  boats  and  skiffs  cannot  live  where  it  comes ; 
and  as  it  passes  the  city  of  Calcutta,  even  the  large  ships  at  anchor  there  are 
thrown  into  such  commotion,  as  sometimes  to  be  torn  away  from  their  moor- 
ings.— The  nature  and  effects  of  this  boar  are  strikingly  illustrated  upon  cer- 
tain coasts  where  extensive  tracts  of  sand  are  left  uncovered  at  low  water. 
In  such  situations,  of  which  there  are  many  on  the  western  shores  of  Britain, 
the  returning  tide  is  seen  advancing  with  steep  front,  and  with  such  rapidity, 
that  the  speed  of  a  galloping  horse  can  scarcely  save  a  person  who  has  in- 
cautiously approached  too  near.  Many,  every  year,  are  the  victims  of  temerity 
or  ignorance  on  these  treacherous  plains. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1831,  on  the  low  flat  coast  of  the  Indian  peninsula, 
north  of  Madras,  one  great  wave  of  the  kind  now  described  was  produced 
during  a  very  high  spring-tide  of  midnight,  by  an  extraordinary  wind,  and 
spread  ten  miles  in  upon  the  inhabited  land.  It  had  retired  with  the  ebbing 
tide  before  morning,  but  the  next  day's  sun  disclosed  a  scene  of  devastation 
larely  matched.  Amidst  the  total  wreck  of  the  villages  and  fields,  there  lay 
the  drowned  carcases  of  more  than  ten  thousand  human  beings,  mixed  with 
those  of  elephants,  horses,  bullocks,  wild  tigers  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  land. 

It  has  been  proposed  lately  to  construct  mb-marine  boats,  or  vessels  cal- 
eolated  to  swim  so  deep  in  the  water  as  to  be  below  the  superficial  motion  of 
the  waves,  and  therefore  beyond  the  influence  of  storms  at  surface.  Such 
a  boat  has  been  tried  with  considerable  success;  and  men's  increasing  fami- 
liarity with  sub-marine  matters  -sinee  the  invention  of  the  diving-b^,  may 
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vltimately  lead  to  impforements  rendering  the  soV-fliart&e 
parposesy  commodious  and  safe. 

^'Fluids  ftnsHng  the  motion  of  bodies  immeraed  in  them^  or  themidoH 
moving  forcibly  against  other  bodies.**    (See  the  And3rBi8.) 

The  same  force  is  required  to  give  or  to  take  away,  or  lo  bend  motion,  in 
a  fluid,  as  in  an  equal  quantity  of  solid  matter.  A  pound  of  water  enclosed 
in  a  bladder  is  not  more  easily  thrown  to  a  given  height  than  a  pound  of  ice 
or  of  lead  ;  nor,  if  falling  into  the  scale  of  a  weighing  beam,  does  it  require 
less  as  a  counterpoise ;  nor,  if  made  to  revolve  at  the  end  of  a  aling,  does  it 
render  the  cord  less  tight. 

A  convenient  measure  of  the  force  of  moving  water  on  an  obstacle,  or  of 
the  resistance  of  still-water  to  a  moving  body,  exists  in  the  facts  already  ex- 
plained, that  the  pressure  of  a  known  height  of  fluid  column  produces  from 
an  orifice  a  certain  velocity  of  jet,  while  conversely,  that  jet,  or  a  current  of 
equal  speed,  directed  against  the  orifice,  supports  the  column.  The  impulse 
given  or  received,  therefore,  by  a  flat  surface  in  water,  such  as  the  vane  of 
a  water-wheel,  whether  that  of  a  steam-boat  pressing  against  the  water,  or 
that  of  a  corn-mill  pressed  by  it,  is  measured  by  the  weight  of  the  column 
alluded  to,  the  height  of  which  is,  according  to  the  velocity  and  the  breadth 
or  diameter,  according  to  the  breadth  or  extent  of  the  solid  surface  concerned. 
This  estimate  supposes  that  the  pressure  of  or  upon  the  surface  is  direct;  if 
it  be  oblique,  there  is  a  diminution  according  to  the  rule  given  under  the 
head  of  **  resolution  of  forces.*' 

Many  persons,  looking  carelessly  at  the  subject  of  fluid  resistance,  would 
expect  that  if  a  body,  as  a  boat,  moving  through  a  fluid  at  a  given  rate, 
meets  a  given  resistance,  it  should  just  meet  double  resistance  when  moving 
twice  as  fast.    Now  the  resistance  is  four  times  greater  with  a  double  rate. 

This  fact  is  but  another  example  of  a  principle  already  explained,  and 
when  more  closely  examined,  is  easily  understood.  A  boat  which  moves 
one  mile  per  hour,  displaces  or  throws  aside  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and 
with  a  certain  velocity; — if  it  move  twice  as  fast,  it  of  course  displaces  twice 
as  many  particles  in  the  same  time,  and  requires  to  be  moved  by  twice  the 
force  on  that  account;  but  it  also  displaces  every  particle  with  a  double 
velocity,  and  requires  another  doubling  of  the  power  on  this  account;  the 
power  then  being  doubled  on  two  accounts  becomes  a  power  of  four.  In  the 
same  manner  with  a  speed  of  three,  three  times  as  many  particles  are  moved 
and  each  particle  with  three  times  the  velocity ;  therefore,  to  overcome  the 
resistance,  a  force  of  nine  is  wanted;  for  a  speed  of  four,  a  power  of  sixteen; 
for  a  speed  of  five,  a  power  of  twenty-five,  and  so  forth:  the  relations  being  that 
which  mathematicians  indicate  by  saying  that  the  resistance  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  speed.  The  corresponding  numbers,  up  to  a  speed  of  ten» 
are  as  here  shown. 


Speed  

I 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

CorrespoDding    ( 
resistance  . . .  ^ 

1 

4 

9 

16 

25 

36 
f  1 

49 

64 

81 

100 

Thus,  even  if  the  resistance  at  the  bow  of  a  vessel  were  all  that  had  %9 
be  considered,  the  force  of  one  hundred  horses  would  only  drag  the  veoael 
ten  times  as  fast  as  the  force  of  one  horse.  But  there  is  another  important 
element  in  the  calculation,  vur.,  the  lessening,  as  the  vessel's  speed  qoiok- 
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•ns,  of  the  usual  wattr  pressure  on  the  sterD,-^wbich  pressure,  while  she  is 
at  resty  is  equal  to  the  pressure  on  the  bow ,  and  the  ibree  therefore  required 
to  produce  an  inereased  velocity  is  still  eonsiderably  greater  than  as  noted  in 
the  table. 

There  is  not  a  more  important  truth  in  physics  than  the  law  of  fluid  re- 
sistance to  moving  bodies  here  treated  of;  it  exlains  so  many  phenomena  of 
nature,  and  becomes  a  guide  in  so  many  matters  of  art«  "We  will  now  set  forth 
some  interesdng  examples. 

It  explains  at  what  a  heavy  expense  of  coal  high  velocities  are  obtained 
in  steam-boats.  If  an  engine  of  about  50  horse  power  would  drive  a  boat 
7  miles  an  hour,  two  engines  of  50,  or  one  of  100  would  be  requited  to 
drive  it  10  miles,  and  three  such  to  drive  it  12  miles ;  even  supposing  the 
increased  resistance  at  the  bow,  as  already  stated,  to  be  the  measure  of  the 
whole  work  done,  which  it  is  not,  and  that  engines  worked  to  the  same 
advantage  with  a  high  velocity  as  with  a  low,  which  they  do  not. — For  the 
same  reasons,  if  all  the  coal  which  a  ship  could  conveniently  carry  were 
just  sufficient  to  drive  her  1,000  miles,  at  a  rate  of  12  miles  per  hour,  it 
would  drive  her  more  than  3,000  at  a  rate  of  7  miles  per  hour;  and  more 
than  6,000  at  a  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour.  This  is  a  very  important  consi- 
deration for  persons  concerned  in  steam  navigation  to  distant  parls. 

The  same  law  shows  the  folly  of  putting  very  large  sails  on  a  ship ;  the 
trifling  advantage  in  point  of  speed  by  no  means  compensating  for  the  addi- 
tional expense  of  making  and  working  the  sails,  and  tlie  risk  of  accidents  in 
bad  weadier.  The  ships  of  the  prudent  Chinese  have  not,  for  the  same  ton- 
nage, one-third  so  much  sail  as  those  of  the  Europeans,  and  yet  they  move 
but  litde  slower  on  that  account.  A  European  ship  under  jury-masts  does 
not  lose  so  much  of  her  usual  speed  as  most  people  would  expect. 

This  law  explains  also  why  a  ship  glides  through  the  water  one  or  two 
miles  an  hour  when  there  is  very  little  wind,  although  with  a  strong  breeze 
she  would  only  sail  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Less  than  the  100th 
part  of  that  force  of  wind  which  drives  her  ten  miles  an  hour,  will  drive  her 
one  mile  per  hour,  and  less  than  the  400th  part  will  drive  her  half  a  mile. 
Thus,  also,  during  a  calm,  a  few  men  pulling  in  a  boat  can  move  a  large 
ship  at  a  sensible  rate. 

These  considerations  show  strikingly  of  what  importance  to  navigation  it 
might  be  to  have,  as  a  part  of  a  ship's  ordinary  equipment,  one  or  two  water- 
wheels,  (or  ready  means  of  forming  them)  to  be  afiixed  upon  the  ship's  side 
when  require,  like  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat,  and  by  turning  which* 
the  crew  might  easily  deliver  themselves  from  the  tedium,  or  even  disastrous 
consequences  of  a  long  calm  at  sea. — This  idea  occurred  to  the  author  while 
in  a  ship  completely  becalmed  for  weeks  on  the  Line :  during  which  weari- 
some period,  the  breezes  were  often  seen  roughening  the  water  a  mile  or 
two  farther  on;  and  any  means  that  could  have  enabled  the  ship's  company 
to  advance  her  that  little  distance  might  have  saved  the  delay.  The  wheels 
might  be  driven  by  connection  with  the  capstan,  at  which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  crew  would  most  willingly  work.  Delay  in  a  large  ves<sel  often 
eoets  hundreds  of  pounds  per  day,  and  may  retard  the  execution  of  important 
projects. — ^But  the  propelling  of  the  ship  in  a  calm  seems,  by  no  means,  the 
most  important  purpose  which  such  wheels  might  serve.  If  from  disease, 
Aitigiie,  or  other  cause,  the  crew  were  inadequate  to  existing  necessities,  two 
wheels  aflixed  to  the  extremities  of  an  axis  crossing  the  ship  might  be  equiva- 
lent m  many  cases  to  additional  hands,  or  to  a  steam-engine  of  great  power ; 
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for  when  acted  upon  by  the  water  as  the  ship  sailed,  they  would  turn  wilir 
the  force  of  water-wheels  on  shore,  and  might  be  made  to  move  the  pumps,^ 
to  hoist  the  sails,  and  to  do  any  work  which  a  steam-engine  could  perform. 
Many  a  gallant  vessel  has  perished  because  the  exhausted  crew  could  do 
longer  labour  at  the  pumps,  where  such  water-wheels  as  now  contemplated, 
or  a  windmill-wheel  in  the  rigging  would  have  performed  the  duty  most 
perfectly. 

The  law  that  resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  a  fluid  increases  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  speed  of  the  body,  applies  where  the  fluid  is  aeriform, 
as  well  as  where  it  is  liquid. 

A  bullet  shot  through  the  air  with  a  double  velocity,  for  the  reason  assigned 
above,  experiences  four  times  as  much  resistance  in  front,  as  with  a  single 
Telocity :  the  motion  is  retarded  also  by  the  diminution  of  the  usual  atmo- 
spheric pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  inch  on  the  posterior  surface,  which  diminu- 
tion is  proportioned  to  the  speed.  It  is  farther  true,  that  when  the  velocities 
of  bodies  moving  in  the  air  are  very  great,  the  resistance  increases  in  a  still 
quicker  ratio  than  in  liquids, — probably  because  the  compressibility  of  air 
allows  it  to  be  much  condensed  or  heaped  up  before  the  quick  moving  body. 
It  is  useless  to  discharge  a  cannon-ball  with  a  velocity  exceeding  1,200  feet 
in  a  second,  because  the  powerful  resistance  of  the  air  to  any  velocity  beyond 
that,  soon  reduces  it  to  that  at  least 

The  rule  of  reciprocal  action  between  a  solid  and  fluid,  now  explained,  holds 
equally  when  the  fluid  is  in  motion  against  the  solid,  as  when  the  solid 
moves  through  the  fluid. 

If  a  ship  be  anchored  in  a  tide's  way,  where  the  current  is  four  miles  an 
hour,  the  strain  on  her  cable  is  not  one-fourth  part  so  great  as  if  the  current 
were  eight  miles. 

A  wind  moving  three  miles  an  hour  is  scarcely  felt;  if  moving  six  miles, 
it  is  a  pleasant  breeze ;  if  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  it  is  a  brisk  gale ;  if  sixty, 
it  is  a  storm ;  and  beyond  eighty,  it  is  a  frightful  hurricane,  tearing  up  trees 
and  destroying  every  thing. 

Supposing  the  wind  to  move  one  hundred  miles  per  hour,  there  are  one 
hundred  times  as  many  particles  of  matter  striking  any  body  exposed  to  it, 
as  when  it  moves  only  one  mile  per  hour,  and  each  particle  strikes,  more- 
over, with  one  hundred  times  the  velocity  or  force,  so  that  the  whole  increase 
of  force  is  a  hundred  times  a  hundred,  or  ten  thousand.  This  explains  how 
the  sofi  invisible  air  may  by  motion  acquire  force  sufficient  to  unroof  houses, 
to  level  oaks  which  have  been  stretching  their  roots  around  for  a  century, 
and  in  some  West  India  hurricanes,  absolutely  to  brush  every  projecting  thing 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  law  of  rapidly  increasing  resistance  assigns  a  limit  to  many  velocities, 
both  natural  and  artificial. 

•It  limits  the  velocity  of  bodies  falling  through  the  air.  By  the  law  of 
gravity,  a  body  would  fall  with  a  constantly  accelerating  speed,  but  as  the 
resistance  of  the  air  increases  still  more  quickly  than  the  speed,  at  a  certain 
point,  this  resistance  and  the  gravity  balance  each  other,  and  the  motion  bo- 
eomes  uniform* 
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The  paraehutey  by  means  of  which  a  person  may  safely  descend  to  the 
earth  from  a  balloon  at  any  elevation,  famishes  a  good  example.  The  con- 
trivance resembles  a  large  flat  umbrella.  The  aeronaut  attaches  himself 
underneath  it,  and  when  it  is  let  loose  from  the  balloon,  he  is  partly  supported 
by  the  resistance  which  its  broad  expanse  experiences  in  falling  through  the 
air,  and  falls,  therefore,  in  a  corresponding  degree  more  slowly.  After  the 
first  second  or  two,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  it  descends  with  a  uniform 
motion ;  and  its  breadth  is  generally  made  such,  as  to  allow  a  velocity  of 
about  eleven  feet  in  a  second,  or  that  which  a  man  acquires  in  jumping  from 
a  ehair  two  feet  high. 

No  ship  Hails  faster  than  fifteen  miles  in  an  hour. — And  it  is  because  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome  in  steam-carriages  on  rail-ways,  viz.,  their  friction, 
does  not  increase  with  their  velocity  like  the  fluid  resistance  to  steam-boats, 
that  the  npeed  of  the  former  may  so  much  exceed  that  of  the  latter. 

No  fish  swims  with  a  velocity  exceeding  twenty  miles  an  hour;  not  the 
dolphin,  when  shooting  a  head  of  our  swiftest  frigates,  nor  the  salmon,  when 
darting  forward  with  a  speed  which  lifts  him  over  a  water  fall. 

And  the  flight  of  birds  through  the  thin  air  has  a  limited  celerity.  The 
erow,  when  flying  homewards  against  the  storm,  cannot  face  the  wind  in  the 
open  sky,  but  skims  along  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the  deep  valleys,  or 
wherever  the  swiftness  of  the  wind  is  retarded  by  terrestrial  obstructions. 
The  great  albatross,  stemming  upon  the  wing  the  current  of  a  gale  so  as  to 
keep  company  with  a  driving  ship  where  the  air  is  passing  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  often  takes  shelter  momentarily  under  the  lee-side  of 
the  lofty  billows.  The  bird  called  the  stormy  petrel  abides  chiefly  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  the  irresistible  violence  of  the  wind  occa- 
sionally sweeps  it  from  the  waves,  and  causes  its  appearance  on  the  western 
shores  of  Europe.  Vessels  from  the  high  sea,  approaching  a  coast  from 
which  the  wind  blows,  generally  become  resting-places  to  exhausted  land 
birds  driven  ofi*  the  shore  by  wind  which  they  have  not  had  strength  of  wing 
to  stem ; — sad  evidences  of  the  myriads  which  are  constantly  perishing  where 
no  resting-place  is  found,  and  where  no  human  eye  notes  their  fate. 

The  action  or  resistance  between  a  meeting  fluid  and  solid,  is  influenced  by 
the  shape  of  the  solid. 

This  follows  from  what  has  already  been  said  of  direct  and  oblique  impulse. 
K  a  flat  surface  directly  opposed  to  the  fluid  experience  a  certain  resistance, 
a  projecting  surface  like  that  of  a  sphere  or  short  wedge  is  resisted  in  a  le^s 
degree,  and  a  concave  surface  in  a  greater.  The  explanation  is,  that  a  flat 
or  plane  surface  throws  the  particles  of  fluid  almost  directly  outwards  from 
its  centre  to  its  circumference,  and  therefore  with  greater  velocity,  while  the 
convex  or  wedge-like  surface,  although  displacing  them  just  as  far,  still  does 
so  more  slowly,  and  therefore  with  less  expenditure  of  force,  in  proportion 
lo  the  obliquity  of  surface,  or  as  its  point  is  in  advance  of  its  shoulder  or 
broadest  part;  and  a  concave  surface  must  give  to  some  of  the  particles  a 
forward  as  well  as  lateral  motion.  The  shape  of  the  hinder  part  of  a  solid 
moving  through  a  fluid  is  of  importance  for  corresponding  reasons. 

The  following  are  instances  of  projecting  or  wedge-like  surfaces,  intended 
to  diminish  the  resistance.  Fishes  are  wedge-like  both  before  and  behind, 
their  form  being  modified,  however,  in  relation  to  other  objects  than  mere 
^eed  of  motion.    Birds  are  so  also;  and  they  stretch  out  their  necks  while 
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flying,  80  as  to  make  their  form  perfect  for  dividing  the  aiiu  In  the  form  of 
the  under  part  of  boats  and  ships,  men  have,  in  a  degree,  imitated  the  shape 
of  fishes.  The  light  wherries  which  shoot  about  upon  the  surface  of  the 
Thames,  appear  the  very  essence  of  what  imagination  can  picture  of  form 
combining  utility  and  grace.  There  are  boats  used  in  China  called  make^ 
boats^  which  are  only  a  foot  or  two  broad,  but  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  when  moved,  as  they  often  are,  by  nearly  a  hundred  rowers, 
their  swiftness  is  extreme.  The  problem  of  which  it  is  the  object  to  assign 
for  a  ship's  hull  or  bottom  the  best  possible  form  that  she  may  have  sposd 
of  sailing,  is  not  yet  completely  solved ;  so  that  a  kind  of  empiricism  prevails 
in  the  matter,  and  very  unexpected  results  often  arise.  Yet  the  subject  merits 
much  attention,  for  when  vessels  have  to  chase  and  to  flee,  speed  becomes 
of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  at  all  times  the  sailor's  heart  swells  with 
delight  to  find  his  well-beloved  vessel  performing  well. 

The  following  instances  exhibit  the  mutual  influence  of  meeting  solids  and 
fluids,  where  the  surface  of  the  solid  is  plane  or  concave. — In  a  water-wheel, 
whether  the  water  be  moving  against  the  wheel,  as  is  the  case  where  a  stream 
acts  to  drive  machinery,  or  the  wheel  be  moving  against  the  still  water,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  paddle-wheels  of  a  steam-boat,  the  extended  faces  of  the 
▼anes  or  float-boards  give  or  receive  a  powerful  impulse.  When  a  wheel 
with  float-boards  has  its  lower  part  merely  dipping  into  a  stream  of  water, 
to  be  driven  by  the  momentum,  it  is  called  an  undtrahoUtphtd ;  when  the 
water  reaches  the  wheel  near  the  middle  of  its  height,  and  turns  it  by  falling 
on  the  float-boards  of  one  side  as  they  sweep  downwards  in  a  curved  trough 
fitting  them,  the  modification  is  called  a  breast-wheel;  and  when  the  float* 
boards  are  shut  in  by  flat  sides,  so  as  to  become  the  bottoms  of  a  circle  of 
cavities  or  buckets  surrounding  the  wheel,  into  which  the  water  is  allowed 
to  fall  at  the  top  of  the  wheel,  and  to  act  by  its  weight  instead  of  its  momen- 
tum, the  modification  is  called  the  overshot-whiel.  To  have  a  maximum  of 
eflfect  from  wheels  moved  by  the  momentum  of  water,  they  are  generally 
made  to  turn  with  a  velocity  about  one-third  as  great  as  that  of  the  water : 
and  wheels  moved  by  the  simple  weight  of  water  usually  have  their  circum* 
ference  turning  with  a  velocity  of  about  three  feet  per  second.  The  subject 
of  water-wheels  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  practical  mechanics ;  for 
moving  water  performs  a  great  deal  of  labour  for  man. 

Oars  for  boats  are  made  flat,  and  often  a  little  concave,  that  the  mutual 
action  between  them  and  water  may  be  as  great  as  possible.  The  webbed 
foet  of  water-fowl  are  oars :  in  advancing,  they  collapse  like  a  shutting  um- 
brella, but  open  outwards  in  the  thrust  backwards,  so  as  to  oflTer  a  broad 
concave  surface  to  the  water.  The  expanded  wings  of  birds  are  in  like  man- 
ner a  little  concave  towards  the  air  which  they  strike.  The  sails  of  ships, 
when  they  are  receiving  a  fair  wind,  are  left  slack  so  as  to  swell  and  become 
hollow. 

The  resistance  between  a  meeting  solid  and  fluid  being  nearly  proportioned 
to  the  breadth  of  the  solid.  It  follows  that  large  bodies,  because  containing 
more  matter  in  proportion  to  their  breadth  or  surface  than  smaller  bodies 
of  similar  form,  are  less  resisted,  in  proportion  to  their  weights,  than  smaller 
bodies. 

The  science  of  measures  tells  us  that  a  bullet  or  other  solid  of  two  inches 
diameter,  has  eight  times  as  much  matter  in  it  as  a  similar  solid  of  one  inch 
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diameter,  while  it  has  only  four  times  ike  breaclth  or  stiHace.  Thos,  by 
putting  eight  dice  or  little  cubes  together,  as  here  represented,  we  have  a 
far^r  cut^,  of  which  compared  with  a  single  dice,  the  edge  is  evidently 
tmce  as  long,  the  surface  faur  times  as  great,  and  the  quantity  of  matter 
eight  times  as  great  ;^ — again,  twenty-ieven  dice  simi- 
larly put  together  form  a  cube  with  sides  three  times 
as  long,  and  the  surface  nine  times  as  great ;  and  sixty- 
ibar  dice  fonn  a  cube  with  sides  four  times  as  long, 
and  a  surface  sixteen  times  as  great.  All  solids  similar 
have  to  each  other  this  kind  of  relation,  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  science  of  quantity,  is  called  the  rela* 
iion  of  cubes :  they  are  said  to  be  to  each  other  as  the 
eubes  of  any  of  their  corresponding  lines.  Hence,  if  a 
bullet  of  eight  pounds,  and  a  bullet  of  one  pound  be  sho$  off  with  equal  velo- 
city, because  that  of  eight  pounds  has  only  half  as  much  surface  in  propor- 
tion to  its  weight,  and  therefore  to  its  motal  inertia  or  force,  as  the  other,  it 
will  go  much  farther  than  the  other. 

This  important  rule  explains  why  shells  and  large  shot  may  be  thrown 
ibur  or  five  miles,  while  smaller  t^nnon-balls,  musket-bullets,  pistol  and 
swan  shot,  and  the  common  small-shot  of  the  sportsman,  all  of  which  are 
generally  discharged  from  their  respective  pieces  with  the  same  commencing 
▼elecity,  have  a  shorter  range,  as  the  size  of  the  projectile  is  less.  Even 
water  is  sometimes  thrown  from  a  gun  or  powerful  syringe  to  stun  birds^ 
that  they  may  be  obtained  with  uninjured  plumage;  but  it  soon  divides  in  the 
air  so  minutely  that  it  reaches  only  to  a  short  distance. 

Water  falling  through  the  air  from  a  great  height,  goes  on  suffering  a 
gradual  division  into  smaller  and  smaller  portions,  which  at  last  may  be  said 
to  be  nearly  all  surface;  and  then  the  resistance  of  the  air  lets  them  fall  very 
slowly  indeed.  The  relation  of  the  size  and  resistance  is  well  shown  by  the 
difference  of  celerity  in  the  descent  of  a  minute  fog,  a  drizzling  mist,  and 
eommon  rain.  The  toy  called  the  water-hammer^  is  merely  a  little  water 
enclosed  in  a  tube  exhausted  or  empty  of  air ;  and  when,  by  turning  the 
tube,  the  water  is  made  to  fall  from  one  end  to  the  other,  as  there  is  no  air 
to  impede  or  divide  it  in  its  descent,  it  falls  as  one  mass,  and  makes  a  sharp 
ttoise  like  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 

The  same  law  explains  why  a  spider's  thread  or  a  stagie  filament  of  silk 
Aotts  so  long  in  the  air  before  it  falls ; — why  there  is  almost  constantly  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  wherever  active  man  resides,  that  immense  quantity  of 
?ery  minute  solid  particles,  which,  when  rendered  visible  by  the  sun's  light 
passing  directly  through  them,  are  called  motes  in  the  sunbeam — particles 
wbksh  are  constantly  settliug  on  household  furniture,  and  rendering  necessary 
the  daily  operation  of  dusting  or  cleaning ; — why  the  fine  dust  sent  aloA 
during  the  eruption  of  volcanoes  is  often  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  distance  of 
hoodreds  of  miles ; — why  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  the  strong  winds  often 
transport  fine  sand  from  place  to  place,  overwhelming  caravans,  and  forming 
new  mountains,  which  succeeding  blasts  are  again  to  lift;— ^why  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  river,  or  in  a  tides-way,  fine  mud  is  found  where  the  current  is  slow; 
sand  where  it  is  quicker;  pebbles,  or  large  stones,  where  it  is  quicker  still ; 
while  in  rapids  and  water-falls,  only  massy  rocks  can  resist  the  fluid  force. 
Now  rock,  pebble,  sand  and  mud,  may  all  be  the  same  material  in  portions 
«f  different  magnitude. 

This  law  explains  the  operation  of  lenigatingf  by  which  substances  inso- 
in  water  are  obtained  in  the  state  of  a  very  fine  powder.    Any  rach 
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snbstance  is  first  ground  or  powdered  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  mixed  with 
water.  The  grosser  parts  then  soon  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  the  fine  dost 
remains  longer  suspended.  This  is  afterwards  obtained  separately  by  pouring 
the  liquid  which  bears  it  into  another  vessel,  and  allowing  more  time  for  the 
slow  subsidence.  The  fine  powder  of  flint  used  in  the  manufacture  of  por- 
celain is  obtained  by  levigation ;  as  is  also  that  of  calamine  stone,  and  other 
powders  used  in  medicine  and  various  arts. 

This  law  farther  explains  how,  by  means  of  air  or  water,  bodies  of  differ- 
ent specific  gravities,  although  mixed  ever  so  intimately,  may  be  easily 
separated.  If  pieces  of  cork  and  lead  be  let  fall  together  through  the  air,  the 
lead  will  reach  the  ground  first,  and  may  be  swept  away  before  the  cork 
arrives ;  but  in  a  vacuum  the  whole  would  reach  the  ground  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  proved  by  the  common  experiment  of  the  guinea  and  feather  fall- 
ing in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  Again,  when  a  mixture  of 
com  and  chaff,  as  it  comes  from  any  threshing  machine,  is  showered  down 
from  a  sieve  in  a  current  of  air,  the  chaff  being  longer  in  falling,  is  carried 
farther  by  the  wind,  while  the  heavier  corn  falls  almost  perpendicularly*. 
The  farmer,  therefore,  by  winnotoing  in  either  a  natural  or  artificial  current 
of  air,  readily  separates  the  grain  from  the  chaff;  and,  if  he  desire  it,  may 
even  divide  the  grain  itself  into  portions  of  different  quality.  Similar  to  the 
operation  of  separating  chaff  from  com  by  wind,  is  that  of  separating  sand 
or  mud  from  gold-dust  by  water: — the  soil  containing  gold-dust  is  first  spread 
on  a  fiat  surface,  over  which  a  current  of  water  is  then  made  to  pass;  which 
current  carries  away  the  lighter  rubbish,  and  leaves  the  gold.  If  a  mass  of 
metal  be  afiixed  on  the  end  of  a  rod  of  wood,  the  rod  then,  whether  simply- 
falling  through  the  air,  or  advancing  as  an  arrow,  will  follow  the  heavier  metdL 
as  its  point.  The  cork  of  a  shuttlecock  is  always  foremost  for  the  same  reason. 

The  instances  enumerated  under  this  head  serve  to  show  how  many  and 
varied  the  results  may  be  which  flow  from  a  single  principle. 

When  a  fluid  and  a  solid  meet  each  other  obliquely,  the  impulse  or  effect  in 
still  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  solid,  as  if  they  met  directly,  but 
is  less  forcible  as  the  obliquity  of  the  approach  is  greater. 

Suppose  a  6  to  represent  the  upper  edge  of  a  smooth  board  or  of  any  flat 
polished  surface  standing  in  a  current,  the  fluid  approaching  this  surface,  in 
whatever  direction,  must  act  upon  it  as  if  approaching  perpendicularly, 
because,  on  account  of  its  smoothness,  the  fluid  can  take 
Fig.  1 10.  HQ  h^ij  Qf  ij  iQ  pygi,  ii  endways,  either  towards  am  b. 

,^  But  the  impulse  of  a  stream  acting  on  the  surface  will 
be  less  forcible  if  the  surface  be  oblique  to  the  stream, 
both  because  less  fluid  will  touch,  and  because  the  velo- 
city of  the  effective  approach  will  be  less.  The  line  e 
d  marks  the  breadth,  and  therefore  force,  of  the  part  of 
a  stream  reaching  the  board  directly ;  and  the  shorter 
line/c  marks  the  smaller  breadth  that  can  touch  it,  of  a 
stream  coming  obliquely  in  the  direction  c  b:  in  the 
oblique  stream,  moreover,  if  the  line  c  b  mark  the  whole 
velocity,  the  shorter  line  c  a  marks  the  slower  rate  of 
the  direct  approach  of  any  one  particle  to  the  board. 
(This  subject  was  treated  of  at  page  57,  under  the  head 
of  RemftuHan  of  Ibrces*) 

Hence  the  wind  blowing  upon  the  sail  of  the  ship,  however  obliqnelyY 
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Fig.  112. 
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always  presses  it  directly  forward  or  perpendicularly  Fig.  111. 

to  its  surface,  but  acts  less  forcibly  as  the  obliquity  is 
greater.  If  the  wind  be  represented,  as  to  direction 
and  strength,  by  the  line  e  a  approaching  the  sail  a  6, 
it  wjll  act  on  the  sail  as  if  it  came  from/,  but  with 
the  smaller  force /*cf,  instead  of  the  whole  force  e  d. 
The  effect,  therelore,  is  the  same  as  if  the  sail  were 
pulled  by  the  rope  d  c.  We  see  in  this,  how  a  ship 
can  be  made  to  sail  in  a  certain  degree  against  the 
wind: — for  all  the  sails  being  adjusted  so  as  to  receive 
the  wind  in  the  direction  here  shown,  they  all  act  to 
produce  the  same  result  as  if  ropes  were  pulling  from 
each  in  the  direction  d  c;  and  a  force  like/(/,  or  a  rope  like  d  c,  urging  side- 
ways as  well  as  forwards — as  instanced  in  the  tow-rope  of  a  canal  boat- 
makes  the  vessel  advance  rapidly  forward,  but  scarcely  at  all  sideways,  b^ 
cause  the  form  of  vessels  causes  them  to  pass  forward  at  least  twenty  times 
more  easily  with  their  sharp  bow  than  sideways  with  their  long  keel ;  and 
therefore  a  force  urging  equally  sideways  and  forwards  makes  a  ship  advance 
twenty  miles  in  the  direction  of  her  keel,  that  is  forwards,  for  one  mile  which 
she  deviates  sideways. — The  deviation  sideways,  which,  in  sailing  vesseli, 
must  take  place  to  a  certain  extent  whenever  the  wind  is 
at  all  oblique,  is.  called  the  Ut-wcnL 

A  vessel  having  to  sail  from  6  to  a,  while  the  wind 
blows  directly  against  her  course,  or  from  a  to  6,  is  ob- 
liged to  sail  dost  to  the  unnd,  as  represented  in  fig.  HI, 
first  perhaps  to  e,  as  represented  by  this  figure,  with  the 
left  or  larboard  side  to  the  wind,  then  to  tack,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, or  turn  around,  at  e,  and  to  sail  to  d^  with  the  right 
or  starboard  side  in  the  wind:  then  to  go  on  the  larboard 
tack  again  to  c,  and  thence  to  the  port  at  a. 

In  making  way  against  a  contrary  unnd,  the  sails  of  a 
•hip  are  pointed  so  nearly  edgeways  to  the  wind,  that  '^ 

unless  very  flat,  a  great  portion  of  their  surface  becomes  useless.  The  Chi- 
nese manner  of  rigging  is,  in  this  respect  at  least,  superior  to  the  European; 
for  in  it  bamboo  reeds  attached  across  the  sails,  render  them  as  flat  as  boards. 
When  a  Chinese  ship  has  her  sails  pointed  edgeways  to  a  spectator,  he  only 
sees  the  masts  which  support  them* 

The  reason  why  a  ship  with  several  masts  generally  sails  faster  when  the 
wind  is  more  or  less  from  a  side,  than  when  directly  astern,  is,  that  in  the 
former  case  all  the  sails  are  acting,  although  individually  not  to  the  best 
advantage,' while,  in  the  latter,  the  sails  in  front  are  becalmed  by  those  behind 
them.  A  ship  with  a  side-wind  may  move  faster  than  the  wind  itself,  as  is 
often  true  of  the  outer  extremities  of  a  wind  mill's  vanes.  A  corresponding 
relation  of  motions  is  observed  when  a  slippery  wedge  is  forced  out  two  or 
three  inches  laterally  from  its  place,  by  a  weight  which  descends  only  one 
inch  perpendicularly^ 

The  law  now  under  consideration  expUins  the  action  of  the  rudder  of 
•hips, — that  contrivance,  by  which  a  single  steersman  can  direct  the  course 
of  an  enormous  vessel  through  rocks  and  shoals  more  steadily  and  safely 
that  an  adroit  charioteer  can  guide  his  tiny  vehicle  on  a  common  road.  The 
helm  oir  rudder  is  a  flat  projection  from  the  stern-post  of  the  ship,  turning  on 
strong  hinges,  in  the  manner  of  a  door  or  gate,  and  moved  by  a  b^m  or  lever 
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Fig.  113.  called  the  tiUer^  which  proceeds  from  it  forward  to  where  the 
steersmaa  stands.  In  small  vessels  the  tiller  is  above  the  deck, 
and  the  steersman  applies  his  hand  directly  to  it ;  but  in  larfc 
ships  it  is  below,  and  is  moved  by  ropes,  rising  jrom  it  to  the 
wlhtel  on  the  deck,  where  the  steersman  stands,  with  the  com- 
pass before  him.  While  the  rudder  points  directly  astern,  as 
to  a,  like  a  continuation  of  the  keel  and  stern  post,  it  does  not 
aflect  the  vessel's  course ;  but  if  it  be  inclined  ever  so  little  to 
one  side,  as  to  6  on  the  left  or  larboard  side,  the  water  imme- 
diately acts  on  it  in  the  direction  c  6,  perpendicular  to  its  sur- 
face, and  pushes  the  stern  to  the  right  or  starboard  side, — an 
action  equivalent  to  pulling  the  bow  to  the  left  or  larboard. 
It  is  possible  to  make  a  ship  or  boat  steer  itself,  by  placing  a  powerful 
vane  on  the  mast-head,  and  connecting  it  with  the  tiller-rop^s  by  two  pro- 
jecting arms  from  its  axis.  If  it  were  desired  to  make  the  ship  sail  directly 
before  the  wind,  the  tiller-ropes  would  be  fixed  to  the  arms  of  the  vane  so 
ihat  the  helm  should  be  in  the  middle  position,  when  the  vane  was  pointing 
Erectly  forward :  should  the  vessel  then  from  any  cause  deviate  from  her 
coarse,  the  vane  by  its  changed  position  with  respect  to  her,  woidd  have 
pioduoed  a  corresponding  change  on  the  position  of  her  helm,  just  such  as 
to  bring  her  back  to  her  course.  Again,  it  is  evident  that,  by  adjusting  such 
a  vane  and  rudder  to  each  other  in  different  ways,  any  other  desired  course 
might  be  obtained,  and  which  would  alter  only  with  the  wind.  The  vane, 
to  have  the  necessary  power,  would  require  to  be  of  large  size;  ii  would  be 
a  wide  hoop,  for  instance,  with  canvas  stretched  upon  it ;  and  the  rudder, 
to  turn  with  little  force,  might  be  hung  on  an  axis  passed  nearly  through  its 
middle,  instead  of,  as  usual,  by  hinges  at  one  edge.  Cases  have  occurred 
where  shipwrecked  persons  might  have  sent  intelligence  of  their  disaster  to 
a  distant  coast,  by  a  small  vessel,  or  even  a  block  of  wood  fitted  up  in  this 
way.     The  method  admits  also  of  other  applications,  particularly  in  war. 

As  fluids  act  on  surfaces,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  them,  the  water 
on  the  right  side  of  a  ship's  bow  is  always  pressing  it  towards  the  leA  side, 
but  owing  to  the  equivalent  and  contrary  pressure  there,  the  ship  holds  her 
course  evenly  between  the  two,  or  straight  forward.  When  a  ship,  however, 
owing  to  a  side  wind,  lies  over,  or  heds^  as  it  is  called,  that  side  of  Uie  bow 
which  sinks  most  is  more  pressed  than  the  other ;  and  were  there  not  a  coun- 
teracting inclination  of  the  rudder  then  made,  constituting  what  is  called 
Hfcatker-helm^  the  ship's  liead  would  come  round  to  the  wind.  Now  ships 
so  rarely  have  the  wind  exactly  astern,  that  to  diminish  the  almost  eonsunt 
Beeessity  for  Wfiather'hdm^  the  mast  or  masts,  and  consequenUy  the  mass  of 
the  sails,  are  placed  more  towards  the  bow  than  the  stern. 

Again,  because  the  bow  of  a  ship  is  oblique  downwards  as  well  as  side- 
ways, the  water,  when  she  moves,  is  constantly  tending  to  lift  the  bow ; 
hence  when  tlie  vessel  is  dragged  by  a  low  horizontal  rope,  as  in  the  case  of 
s  boat  attached  to  a  sailing  ship's  stem,  or  is  moved  by  paddle-wheels,  like 
steam-boats,  the  bow  rises  much  out  of  the  water,  and  the  stern  sinks  in  the 
hollow  or  furrow  of  the  track :  but  when  she  is  driven  by  sails,  as  these  are 
hig^  on  the  mast,  and  are  acting  therefore  on  a  long  lever  to  depress  the  bow, 
the  two  opposite  tendencies  just  balance  each  other,  and  the  vessel  sails 
evenly  along. 

The  form  of  the  fore  part  of  a  ship  has  less  influence  upon  her  speed  of 
sailing  than  the  form  of  the  hind  part,  called  the  runt  from  the  middle  to  the 
stem.     When  a  ship  is  at  rest,  there  is  of  course  as  much  forward  pressure 
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of  water  about  the  stern  as  of  backward  pressure  on  the  bow ;  but  when  she 
safls,  she  is  running  away  from  the  propelling  pressure,  and  is  increasing 
the  resisting  pressure.  A  gradual  tapering  of  the  hind  part,  therefore,  or  a 
/hie  nmt  as  it  is  called,  which  allows  the  water  to  apply  itself  readily  to  it, 
as  it  passes  along,  mast  influence  much  the  rate  of  sailing.  The  fore  part 
of  any  mass  drawn  through  the  water,  however  blunt  or  square,  becomes  in 
effect  sharp  or  rounded  by  a  quantity  of  water  which  it  pushes  on  before  it. 
A  tree,  or  the  tapering  mast  of  a  ship,  can  be  drawn  through  the  water  moi^ 
easily  with  the  lar^  end  foremost  than  in  a  contrary  way. 

The  common  tmndmill  (ttmishes  another  illustration  of  the  action  of  fluids 
on  oblique  surfaces.    The  face  of  the  windmill 
is  turned  directly  to  the  wind,  but  the  four  flat  ^i9*  ^^^ 

Tanes  or  sails,  of  which  the  great  wheel  consiits, 
are  individaally  oblique.  Thus  the  edge  a  of  the 
▼ane  a  e,  is  more  forward  as  regards  me  cominff 
wind  or  a  spectator  in  front,  than  the  edge  e,  and 
the  action  of  the  wind,  therefore,  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  oblique  surface  a  e,  pushes  it  m  a 
degree  towards  a.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
each  of  the  other  vanes  where  the  edges  o  c  and 
«f  are  in  front,  and  those  marked  by  the  fainter 
lines  are  behind ;  so  that  each  vane  produces  an 
equal  effect  in  turning  the  wheel.  The  law  of  the  ^*  decomposition  of  forces," 
explained  in  page  57,  tells  in  what  proportion  the  force  of  the  wind  is  exerted 
ID  push  the  wheel  backwards  against  its  supports,  and  to  turn  it  round. 

Windmills  were  first  used  in  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  they 
are'  still  of  great  importance  in  countries  where  there  are  no  waterfalls,  and 
fittle  fuel  for  steam*engines.  In  some  of  the  richest  European  landscapes, 
every  height  is  crowned  by  its  busy  windmill,  grinding  com,  or  sawing 
wood,  or  pressing  oil-seeds ;  and  over  the  plains,  similar  wheels  are  pump- 
ing water  for  domestic  use,  or  incessantly  draining  the  land. 

The  smokejaek  of  onr  chimnies  is  a  small  windmill,  driven  by  the  ascend- 
mg  current  of  air  in  the  chimney. 

The  feathering  of  an  arrow  acts  in  part  on  the  principle  of  the  windmill. 
The  feathenr  projection  from  the  shafl  is  not  quite  straight,  but  winds  round 
it  a  little,  lixe  the  thread  of  a  screw;  and  the  arrow,  therefore,  constantly 
turns  as  it  flies,  and  goes  straight  to  its  object  although  the  shaft  itself  be  bent, 
beeause  any  deviation  is  constantly  oorrecting  itself. 

The  rifle-barrel  in  fire-arms  has  spiral  furrows  or  threads  along  its  interior 
surface,  so  that  the  bullet  in  passing  out  receives  a  turning  motion  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  an  arrow,  and  prancing  similar  results.  A  bullet  which 
receives  any  other  turning  motion  than  round  the  line  of  its  course— and 
most  bullets  from  a  common  barrel  do  acquhre  such,  owing  to  the  irregularity 
of  their  form,  or  unequal  friction  at  the  mouth  of  the  piece — is  sure  to  deviate 
fttHn  its  course,  because  unequally  pressed  or  resisted  by  the  atmosphere. 
A  good  rifle  fixed  to  its  place  will  send  a  succession  of  shots  through  the 
hole  made  in  the  target  bv  the  first  shot,  at  the  distance  of  200  yards.  Duels 
have  been  fought  with  rifles,  and  the  parties  having  fired  at  the  same  moment, 
have  been  corpses  the  moment  after. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a  wheel  which  the  wind  turned  by  direct  action 

on  the  nm,  as  water  turns  common  water-wheels,  would  be  preferable  to  the 

windmill-wheel  above  described,  which  is  turned  by  oUique  action  on  the 

hot :  aeeoidingly,  a  wheel  like  a  water-wheel  only  with  broader  vanes,  has 

If 
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been  placed  in  a  bouse  or  cover,  so  tbat  only  one  side  at  a  time  was  exposed 
to  the  wind ; — but  it  is  a  powerless  machine.  The  oblique  vane  wheel  may 
apply  to  use  only  half  or  less  of  the  force  of  the  air  which  reaches  it,  but 
its  wide  expanse  receives  a  stream  of  air  of  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  while  an 
ordinary  window  would  admit  that  required  for  a  wheel  of  equal  size  of  the 
other  construction. 

There  are  some  situations  where  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  water- 
wheels  like  the  common  windmill-wheel,  viz,,  where  the  stream  is  sluggish, 
and  is  deep  enough  to  allow  a  large  wheel  to  be  wholly  immersed. 

'  A  small  wheel  of  this  sort,  with  broad  oblique  vanes,  has  been  used  as  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  rate  of  a  ship's  sailing.  It  is  allowed  to  drag  astern 
in  the  water;  and  the  number  of  revolutions  made  in  a  given  time  marks  the 
ship's  speed. 

A  windmill  wheel  made  to  turn  during  a  calm  by  force  applied  to  its  axle, 
would  be  pressed  endways,  or  in  the  direction  of  its  axle,  just  as  if  wind 
were  blowing  upon  it,  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the  still  air,  through  which 
its  oblique  vanes  were  made  to  sweep.  Such  a  form  of  wheel  fitted  to  work 
in  water,  and  called  a  water  screw,  has  been  applied  at  the  bow  or  stem  of 
steam-boats,  to  propel  them  in  canals  where  there  was  no  room  for  side 
wheels.  But  as  from  the  obliquity  of  the  surfaces  only  a  part  of  the  applied 
power  becomes  propulsive — the  remainder  being  wasted  in  the  lateral  strain 
or  twisting  of  the  water — the  method  is  not  applicable  to  general  purposes. 

Two  small  windmill-wheels  placed  horizontally  one  above  the  other,  on 
the  same  axis,  and  made  to  turn  in  opposite  ways  by  springs  or  otherwise, 
would  rise  in  the  airi  carrying  a  certain  load  with  them,  and  would  consti- 
tute, therefore,,  a  flying  machind^ 

The  effect  of  a  single  oar  projecting  from  the  stem,  used  to  propel  a  boat 
or  vessel,  in  the  manner  called  sculling,  is  referable  to  the  law  now  under 
consideration.  The  oar  or  scull  rests  on  a  round-headed  prop  or  nail  at  the 
stem,  and  is  made  to  vibrate  from  side  to  side.  .  In  all  its  positions  it  has  the 
surface  which  presses  the  water  turned  obliquely  backwards;  hence  the  reac- 
tion of  the  water  drives  the  boat  forward. — In  China,  large  vessels  are  moved 
by  a  single  sculling  oar,  which  half  of  the  ship's  company  may  be  urging  at 
the  same  time.  A  sculling  oar  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  vane  of  such  a 
propelling  wheel  or  water-screw  as  above  described,  made  to  sweep  across, 
behind  the  vessel,  alternately  to  the  right  and  to  the  left. 

The  action  of  a  fish's  tail  and  of  the  bending  of  an  eel  or  snake  in  water, 
partly  resembles  that  of  the  sculling  oar.     Many  people  believe  that  the  tail 
of  the  fish  is  only  the  rodder  of  the  body,  and  that  the  fins  give  it  forward 
motion — as  is  Urue  of  a  bird's  tail  and  wing's, — ^but  the  fish's  tail  is  in  fact 
the  great  instrument  of  motion,  while  the  fins  serve 
Fig.  116.  chiefly  to  steady  and  direct  the  motion, 

j^  A  paper  kite  rising  in  the  air  is  another  example 

^      '  belonging  to  this  place.     Its  cord  d  is  attached  to  it 

.^^       above  the  middle  of  its  loop,  and  therefore  so  as  to 
jf  \^  make  it  present  always  an  oblique  surface  to  the  wind ; 

jr  ^^        and  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  perpendicular  to  its 

jf  surface,  it  rises  as  if  pushed  up  in  the  direction  c  a, 

T  or  as  if  drawn  up  in  the  direction  of  a  6.     A  kite 

/  might  be  made  large  enough  to  lift  a  man.     Cats 

f  have  been  sent  up  at  kite^  tails,  and  have  fallen 

down  safely  under  parachutes  from  the  greatest  eleva- 
tions.   It  might  be  safer  for  a  man  to  rise  at  a  kite's 
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tail  to  reconnoitre  an  enemy's  position,  or  to  surrey  an  unknown  country, 
than  under  a  balloon,  as  was  practised  by  the  French  during  the  revolutionary 
wars.  He  might  have  the  security  of  a  parachute,  and  the  power  of  regula- 
ting the  obliquity  of  attachment  of  the  rope,  so  as  to  command  his  ascent  or 
descent  at  pleasure.  An  exhibition  was  made  in  October,  1827,  between 
Bath  and  London,  of  a  car  drawn  along  the  highway  by  kites.  That  they 
might  ascend  to  a  great  elevation,  where  the  wind  is  generally  stronger  than 
below,  they  were  attached  to  each  other  in  a  row,  so  that  the  second  kite 
mounted  as  if  its  cord  were  held  by  a  hand  at  the  first,  the  third  as  if  rising 
from  the  second,  and  so  forth.  The  projector  of  this  novelty  hoped  that  he 
bad  pointed  out  a  most  valuable  means  of  travelling  across  extensive  plains, 
aandy  deserts,  tracks  of  snow,  d^.,  and  in  all  cases,  nearly  with  the  speed  of 
the  wind.  s>xc^ 

^^Fluida  lifted  in  oppotUian  to  gravity J*^    (See  the  Analysis.) 

Water,  as  we  have  seen  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  is  to  the  living  uni- 
verse, in  some  degree,  what  the  blood  is  to  the  animal  body,  and  a  constant 
supply  and  circulation  are  required.  This  supply  has  been  provided  for  to 
an  extraordinary  extent,  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes ;  but  for  many 
purposes  of  human  society,  water  is  still  required  where  none  naturally  exists. 
A  great  variety  of  means  have  been  employed  for  raising  it,  some  of  which, 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  whole,  are  now  to  be  considered. 

Water  may  be  raised  in  a  bucket  which  is  attached  to  a  rope  to  be  pulled 
up  by  the  hand. — ^The  rope  carrying  the  bucket  may  be  drawn  up  more 
easily  by  being  wound  round  a  barrel  or  axle  turned  by  a  winch. — There 
may  be  a  succession  of  buckets  on  a  rope,  rising  one  after  the  other,  and 
when  emptied,  descending  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  wheel  or  axle 
which  lifts  them :  the  rope  to  which  they  are  attached  being  a  circle  or  md^ 
te$8  rope^  and  constituting  with  them  what  is  called  the  bucket-machine. — 
Instead  of  buckets  on  such  an  endless  rope  or  chain,  there  may  be  a  succes- 
sion of  fiat  pieces  of  wood,  which,  on  being  drawn  up  through  a  large  tube 
or  barrel,  like  loose-fitting  pistons,  will  raise  a  copious  stream  of  water:  this 
is  the  contrivance  called  the  chain-pump. -—Or  simply  an  endless  rope  of  hair, 
▼ery  rough,  passing  round  one  wheel  above,  another  below,  may  be  whirled 
quickly  by  turning  the  upper  wheel,  so  that  a  mass  of  water  adhering  by 
friction  to  its  rising  half,  shall  be  thrown  into  a  reservoir  at  the  top  where  it 
passes  over  the  upper  wheel :  several  such  ropes  may  be  joined  side  by  side 
to  increase  the  effect. — But  the  most  important  of  all  water-raising  engines 
are  the  lifting  and  forcing  ptemps^  already  described  at  pages  171  and  172. 
They  are  used  to  araw  from  wells,  to  drain  mines,  to  send  a  supply  over 
cities,  to  pump  ships,  to  throw  water  for  extin- 
guishing fires,  and  for  many  other  purposes.  ^i^*  ^^®- 

A  stream  of  water  passing  through  a  garden, 
or  in  the  midst  of  fields,  may  have  beauty  with 
little  utility,  unless  it  can  be  employed  to  irrigate 
the  vegetable  creation  around.  In  the  fields  and 
gardens  of  Persia,  where  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
very  intense,  the  streams  are  caused,  by  their  own 
action,  to  lift  a  part  of  their  water  into  elevated 
reservoirs,  from  which  it  again  flows  in  sloping 
channels  to  wherever  it  is  required.  A  large 
water-wheel  is  placed  so  that  the  stream  may  turn 
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it,  and  aronnd  ite  cireamferenee  bneketo  are  attached,  to  be  fiSed  a9  tbey 
•weep  along  below,  and  to  be  emptied  into  a  reservoir  as  they  pass  above— 
or  instead  of  buckets,  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  are  themselves  made  hollow, 
and  curved  as  here  represented,  so  that  as  their  extremities  dip  into  the  water 
at  each  evolution,  they  receive  a  quantity  of  it,  which  runs  along  them  as  they 
rise,  and  is  discharged  into  a  reservoir  at  the  centre.  These  are  nsaally 
called  Pertian  wheeU^  but  they  are  as  commonly  emf^oyed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  elsewhere  as  in  Persia^ 

A  pipe  wound  like  a  screw  upon  a  sloping  barrel,  and  made  to  dtp  its  lower 
mouth  into  water  at  each  revolutioa  of  the  barrel,  will  also  raise  water:  the 
lower  portions  of  the  turning  pipe  will  always  be  full  of  it,  and  it  wUl  be 

rising  in  them  to  the  top,  as  if  oa 
^ig-  117.  an  inclined  plane.     Archimedes 

was  the  inventor  of  this  beautiful 
water-screw,  and  his  name  has  re- 
mained to  it  It  may  be  turned  by 
hand,  or  by  a  passing  stream  which 
acts  on  the  vanes  of  a  water-wheel 
affixed  upon  it. 

Water  may  be  raised  by  produc- 
ing centrifugal  force  at  the  upper  end  of  a  bent  pipe  which  dips  into  a  reser- 
voir.   Supposing  the  pipe  to  be  bent  as  here  represented,  and 
Fig.  118.        the  horizontal  arm  a  to  turn  like  the  spoke  of  a  wheel,  round 
I  ^      the  upright  portion  as  the  axis, — if  the  pipe  be  once  filled 

\j  I        with  water,  and  be  turned  with  sufficient  speed,  it  will  con- 

^  tinue  to  throw  out  a  constant  stream  from  the  end  a.    To 

increase  the  discharge  there  may  be  several  hOTizontal  arma 
from  one  larger  upright  pipe,  all  emptying  themselves  into  a 
circular  trough  or  reservoir;  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
refilling  >he  apparatus  after  every  interruption  of  its  motion^ 
a  valve  opening  upwards  must  be  placed  at  the  bottom*  This 
contrivance  has  been  called  the  centrifugal  pump^  because  the 
water  is  raised  at  6  as  in  a  pump,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  supply 
the  place  of  that  which  is  thrown  out  from  a  by  the  centrifugal  force*  The 
Telocity  of  rotation  must  bear  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  discharging; 
aperture  a,  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir. 

It  had  long  been  observed  in  household  experience  and  elsewhere,  that 
while  water  is  running  through  a  pipe,  if  a  cock  at  the  extremity  be  suddenly 
shut,  a  shock  and  noise  are  produced  there.  The  reason  is,  that  the  forwaid 
motion  of  the  whole  water  contained  in  the  pipe  beinff  instantly  arrested,  and 
the  momentum  of  a  liquid  being  as  great  as  of  a  solid,  the  water  strikes  the 
cock  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  a  long  bar  of  metal  or  a  rod  of  wood 
having  the  same  weight  and  velocity  as  the  water.  Then  as  a  fluid  presses 
equally  in  all  directions,  a  leaden  pipe  of  great  length  may  be  widened,  or 
even  burnt  in  this  experiment. — Lately  this  forward  pressure  of  an  arrested 
stream  has  been  used  as  a  force  for  raising  water,  and  the  arrangement  oC 
parts  contrived  to  render  it  available  has  been  called,  on  account  of  uie  shocks 
produced,  the  water-ram.  The  ram  may  be  described  as  a  sloping  pipe  ia 
which  the  stream  runs,  having  a  valve  at  its  lower  end,  to  be  shut  at  inter- 
vals to  arrest  the  stream,  and  having  a  small  tube  rising  from  near  that  end 
towards  a  reservoir  above,  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  water  at  each  intermp* 
tion.    Now  water  allowed  to  run  for  one  second,  in  a  pipe  ten  yards  long. 
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two  inches  wide  and  sloping  six  feet,  acquires 
iBomentaiD  enough  to  drive  about  half  a  pint, 
on  the  shutting  of  the  cock,  into  a  tube  lead- 
ing to  a  reservoir  forty  feet  high.  Such  an 
apparatus,  therefore,  with  the  valve  shutting 
every  second,  raises  about  sixty  half-pints  or 
four  gallons  in  a  minute.  The  valve  is  so 
contrived  that  the  stream  works  it  as  desired.— 
In  this  figure  which  represents  the  lower  end 
of  the  water-ram,  a  is  the  opening  by  which 
the  stream  escapes  from  it,  and  the  valve  or 
flap  seen  below  the  opening  is  that  which  by  suddenly  shutting  arrests  the 
stream.  The  valve  is  made  so  heavy,  that  the  stream  must  run  for  a  certain 
lime  to  acquire  force  enough  to  shut  it ;  and  in  the  instant  of  its  shutting,  a 
little  of  the  advancing  water  passes  upwards  through  the  valve  b  towards  the 
reservoir.  The  water  in  the  main  pipe  then  becoming  stagnant  again,  no 
longer  has  power,  by  its  weight  alone,  to  keep  the  valve  a  shut:  this,  there- 
fore, falls  open  and  the  stream  begins  again,  again  to  be  arrested  as  before  ; 
and  as  long  as  the  supply  of  water  lasts,  the  action  of  the  apparatus  continues. 
The  action  of  a  water-ram  has  been  compared  to  the  beating  of  an  animal's 
poke.  The  upright  tube  has  usually  a  reservohr  at  the  bottom,  where  it 
first  receives  the  water,  constituting  there  an  air-vessel  6,  (described  at  page 
161)  which,  by  the  air*s  elasticity,  converts  the  interrupted  jets  first  received, 
into  a  nearly  uniform  current  towards  the  reservoir.  The  supply  of  air  to 
this  vessel  is  maintained  by  the  contrivance  called  a  mfting-vmve. 

In  the  preceding  examination  of  the  doctrines  of  fluidity,  we  hive  had  to 
touch  on  many  of  those  phenomena  of  nature  and  art  which  are  the  most 
important  to  man ;  yet  we  have  seen  how  beautifully  simple  and  intelligible 
diey  are  all  rendered  when  referred,  by  a  methodicsd  arrangement,  to  a  few 
heads  dependent  on  the  •*  fundamental  truths.**  Each  one  of  the  many  par- 
lieulars  belonging  to  this  department,  and  which  when  now  explained  appears 
80  simple  and  obvious,  has  yet  been  a  distinct  step  in  the  slow  progress  of 
discovery  or  invention,  and  probably  when  fiist  made  has  filled  some  inge- 
nioas  mind  with  intense  and  purest  delight. 
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PART   III. 

(CONTINUBD.) 


SECTION  IV.— ACOUSTICS, 
OR  PHENOMENA  OF  SOUND  AND  HEARING. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

1.  Sound  t^  heard  when  any  sudden  shock  or  impulse  is  given  to  the  air, 
or  to  any  other  body  whim  is  in  contact  directly  or  indirectly  tvith  the  ear, 

2.  If  such  impulses  he  repeated  at  very  short  intervals,  the  ear  cannot  attend 
to  them  individually,  but  hears  them  as  a  continued  sound,  which  is 
UNIFORM,  or  what  is  called  a  tone,  if  the  impulse  be  similar  arid  at  equal 
irUervals,  and  is  grave  or  sharp,  according  as  they  are  few  or  many  in 
a  given  time  ;  and  all  continued  sound  is  but  a  repetition  of  impulses. 

3.  frhen  the  number  of  impulses  in  a  given  time  producing  some  umform 
continued  sound  has  a  simple  relation,  as  of  hmf,  third,  fourth,  fyc,  to 
the  number  producing  some  other  such  sound  which  is  heard  either  simul^ 
taneously  with  it,  or  a  little  before  or  cfter,  the  ear  is  generally  much  and 
pleasingly  affected  by  the  circumstance  ;  and  the  sounds  are  said  to  have 
MUSICAL  RELATION  to  coch  Other,  or  to  be  ACCORDANT,  while  all  otliers  are 
termed  discordant. 

4.  The  shock  which  causes  the  sensation  of  sound  spreads  or  is  propagated 
in  alt  bodies,  somewhat  as  a  wave  spreads  in  water,  with  decreasing 
strength  as  the  distance  increases,  but  with  a  velocity  nearly  uniform,  and 
which  in  air  is  about  1,142  feet  per  second. 

5.  Sound  is  rewixctej}  from  smooth  surfaces,  and  hence  arise  many  curioue 
and  pleasing  effects  called  echoes,  ^c, 

6;  The  structure  of  the  ear  illustrates  the  laws  of  sound. 


Early  inquirers  into  nature  had  remarked  that  in  most  instances  of  noise 
or  sound  there  was  present  a  shock  or  trembling  of  the  sounding  body, 
oflen  visible,  but  sometimes  only  sensible  to  the  touch,  or  discoverable  by 
other  means ;  it  was  noted,  for  instance,  in  the  string  of  a  harp,  in  the  reed 
of  a  hautboy,  in  the  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork,  in  the  lip  of  a  bell :  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  modems  to  understand  fully,  that  the  animal  organ  called  the 
ear,  is  merely  a  structure  of  parts  admirably  adapted  to  be  affected  by  the 
concussions  or  tremblings  of  things  around;  and  that  sounds  in  all  their 
varieties  are  merely  such  motions,  affecting  the  ear  through  the  medium  of 
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the  air  which  surrounds  it,  or  of  some  other  body,  or  series  of  bodies,  reach- 
ing from  the  trembling  thing  to  the  ear. 

The  delicacy  and  complexity  of  an  organ  destined  to  feel  and  to  distin- 
guish such  slight  and  varying  influences,  and  the  vast  importance  of  it  to 
man,  as  that  which  makes  him  capable  of  using  language,  besides  being  his 
ever-watchful  monitor  of  surrounding  occurrences,  and  the  channel  by  which 
the  fascination  of  music  enters,  render  this  subject,  to  all  who  love  to  read 
in  nature  the  attributes  of  its  author,  a  most  favourite  study. 

Because  all  the  bodies  around  us  are  immersed,  in  common  with  ourselves, 
in  the  ocean  of  air  which  covers  the  earth,  we  are  much  more  frequently 
warned  of  the  shocks  and  tremblings  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  by 
their  effect  on  the  air,  than  in  any  other  way  ;  hence  the  early  prejudice  that 
air  was  necessary  to  sound,  and  hence,  in  part,  the  reason  why  the  doctrines 
of  sound  have  generally  beeii  accounted  a  part  of  pneumatics.  We  shall  now 
find,  however,  that  all  bodies  are  more  or  less  fitted  to  convey  these  trem- 
blings, and  that  air  in  many  cases  is  neither  the  quickest  nor  the  best  conduc- 
tor. Although  our  notions  on  the  subject  are  thus  corrected,  it  is  still  con- 
venient to  study  the  theory  of  sound  as  a  part  of  Pneumatics, 

1 .  **  Sound  18  litard  when  any  sudden  shock  or  impulse  occurs  in  a  body 
having  communication,  through  the  air  or  otherwise,  with  the  ear. 
(Read  the  Analysis.) 

Common  instances  of  a  single  impulse  are — the  blow  of  a  hammer— the 
clap  of  hands — the  crack  of  a  whip^-a  pistol-shot — any  explosion— the 
thnnder-clap. 

The  loudness  of  sound  conveyed  by  air  depends  on  the  air's  density.  A 
bell  enclosed  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  heard  less  and  less  distinctly 
as  the  air  is  exhausted,  and  in  a  vacuum  is  not  heard  at  all. — Even  the  blow 
of  a  hammer,  in  a  vacuum,  is  not  heard  if  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
shock  from  being  communicated  through  neighbouring  solid  bodies.— In  the 
thin  air  surrounding  a  lofty  mountain-top  the  report  of  a  pistol  is  much  less 
loud,  and  human  voices  are  weaker. — In  the  condensed  atmosphere  of  a  div- 
ing-bell a  whisper  is  loud. — When  volcanoes  and  various  other  resemblances 
to  the  constitution  of  our  earth  were  first  discovered  in  the  moon,  some  per- 
sons fancied  that  during  the  stillness  of  night  we  should  hear  the  thunder 
there : — but  supposing  the  thunder  to  happen,  and  to  be  ever  so  loud,  it  could 
not  be  heard  on  earth,  because  there  is  no  medium  to  bear  thither  the  pulses 
of  sound — there  is  a  vacuum  between. 

2.  Impulses  quickly  repeated  cxmnot  be  individually  attended  to  by  the  ear, 
and  hence  they  appear  as  one  continued  sound,  of  which  the  pitch  or 
tone  depends  on  the  number  occurring  in  a  given  time  ;  and  all  continued 
sound  is  but  a  repetition  of  impulses.    (Read  the  Analysis.) 

If  a  wheel  with  teeth  be  made  to  turn  and  to  strike  any  elastic  plate,  as 
a  piece  of  quill,  with  every  tooth,  it  will,  when  moved  slowly,  allow  every 
tooth  to  be  seen  and  every  blow  to  be  separately  heard  ;  but  with  increasing 
velocity  the  eye  will  lose  sight  of  the  individual  teeth,  and  the  ear,  ceasinc^ 
to  perceive  the  separate  blows,  will  at  last  hear  only  a  smooth  continued 
sound,  called  a  tone,  of  which  the  character  will  change  with  the  velocity  of 
the  wheel* 

In  like  manner  the  vibrations  of  a  long  harp-string,  while  it  is  very  slack, 
are  separately  visible,  and  the  pulses  produced  by  it  in  the  air  are  separately 
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audible ;  but  as  it  is  gradually  tightened,  its  vibrations  qoieken*  ao,  tlial^ 
where  it  is  moving,  the  eve  soon  sees  only  a  broad  shadowy  bellying  line ; 
and  the  distinct  sounds  wnich  the  ear  lately  perceived,  seeming  now  to  run 
together  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  intervals,  are  fell  as  one  uniform 
continued  tone,  which  constitutes  the  note  or  sound  then  belonging  to  the 
string. 

Again,  if  a  current  of  air  passing  through  a  tube  or  opening,  be  in  any 
way  interrupted  at  regular  and  very  short  intervals,  as  by  a  little  stop-cock 
placed  in  the  opening,  of  which  cock  the  plug,  instead  of  being  only  partially 
turned  by  a  cross  handle,  as  in  a  common  beer-cock,  has  a  wheel  fixed  upon 
it,  so  that  any  desired  rapidity  of  rotation  may  be  given  to  it, — then  at  every 
time  when  the  passage  for  air  becomes  open,  there  will  be  a  certain  shock 
given  to  the  air  around,  and  the  repetition  of  such  shocks  will  constitute  a 
musical  tone.  This  apparatus  can  produce  all  tones,  and  it  enables  us  with 
great  precision  to  ascertain  the  number  of  pulses  required  to  oonstitule  any 
given  tone. 

It  is  the  elasticity  of  any  string  used  to  produce  a  tone  which  causes  the 
repetition  of  the  percussions,  and  therefore  the  continuance  of  the  sound, 
thus : — the  string  having  been  pulled  at  its  middle  to  one  side,  and  then  let 
go,  is,  owing  to  its  elasticity,  carried  back  quickly  to  the  straight  position ; 
but  by  the  time  that  it  has  reached  this,  it  has  acquired  a  momentum  which, 
like  the  momentum  of  a  vibrating  pendulum,  carries  it  nearly  as  far  beyond 
the  middle  station  as  the  distance  whence  it  came: — it  has  to  return, 
therefore,  by  its  elasticity,  from  this  second  deviation,  in  the  same  way ;  but 
still  passing  the  middle  as  before,  it  has  again  to  return ;  and  thus  continues 
vibrating  uniformly  as  a  ]>endulum  does,  until  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
friction  gradually  bring  it  to  rest.  A  large  vibration  of  any  siring,  like  a  large 
oscillation  of  a  pendulum,  occupies  very  nearly  the  same  time  as  a  smaller, 
because  the  farther  that  the  string  is  displaced  or  bent,  the  more  forcibly,  and 
therefore  quickly,  is  it  pulled  back  again  by  its  elasticity:  hence  the  uni- 
formity of  the  tone  produced  by  a  musical  string  is  not  injured  by  the  differ- 
ent force  with  which  the  finger  of  the  player  may  touch  the  string.  Accord- 
ing, however,  as  the  vibrations  of  a  string  are  more  extensive  or  quicker* 
the  impulses  given  to  the  air  are  more  sharp  or  forcible,  and  hence  the  sound 
becomes  louder.  And  this  explains  why  sharp  sounds  are  generally  also 
loud.  Vibrations  which  are  comparatively  few  and  slow,  strike  the  ear 
very  gently,  as  in  the  flapping  of  a  pigeon's  wing,  or  in  the  play  of  a 
switch. 

The  most  familiar  instance  of  sounding  vibration  is  that  of  an  elastic  cord 
extended  between  two  fixed  points,  as  in  stringed  instruments  of  music:  but 
because  elastic  bodies  generally,  when  by  any  force  their  natural  form  is  for 
a  time  altered,  recover  it  when  allowed,  not  by  a  first  eflfort,  but  like  the 
string  of  a  pendulum,  after  a  series  of  oscillations,  almost  all  such  bodies 
repeat  many  times  an  impulse  once  given  to  them,  and  thus  may  become  the 
means  of  producing  a  continued  sound. — If  a  solid  rod  of  steel,  glass,  or  any 
other  elastic  substance,  be  fixed  firmly  at  one  end  and  lefl  free  at  the  other, 
and  if  that  other  be  then  pulled  a  lilUe  to  one  side  of  its  station  of  rest,  and 
suddenly  let  go,  it  will  immediately  seek  its  station  again,  but  by  the  momen- 
tum acquired  in  the  approach,  will  go  beyond  it:  it  will  then  return  as  be- 
fore, but  again  to  pass,  and  so  will  continue  to  vibrate  with  diroinishinff  force 
for  a  considerable  time. — A  boy  at  school,  thus,  sticks  the  point  of  his  pen- 
knife into  the  bench,  and  by  one  touch  makes  it  produce  a  continued  uniloroi 
sound  of  considerable  duration. — The  prongs  of  a  tuning-fork,  or  of  the  com- 
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iDon  sugar  tongs,  vibrate  and  sound  in  the  same  way. — ^In  the  musical  snuff- 
boxes and  chimney-clocks,  the  sounds  are  produced  by  the  vibration  of  litde 
rods  of  steel,  fixed  by  one  end,  in  a  row,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  and 
touched  by  small  pins  or  points  projecting  from  a  turning  barrel. — Any  elastic 
flap,  as  of  metal  or  of  tough  wood,  placed  over  an  opening,  so  as  to  stand 
away  from  it  a  little  when  not  pressed  by  passing  air,  but  to  close  the  open- 
ing if  so  pressed,  becomes  a  sounding  reeci  when  air  is  gently  forced  through 
the  opening :  thus,  the  air  first  pressing  on  the  fiap  to  close  it  causes  a  mo-^ 
mentary  interruption  of  the  current,  but  the  fiap  immediately  recoiling  from' 
the  blow,  as  well  as  by  reason  of  its  own  elasticity,  again  opens  the  passage, 
and  the  continued  rapid  alternation  of  the  shutting  and  opening  produces  Uie 
tone.— -The  reed  of  a  clarinet  is  a  thin  plate  of  elastic  wood,  made  to  vibrate 
in  this  way* — ^The  drone  of  the  bag-pipe  and  the  common  straw-pipe,  are 
reeds  of  nearly  the  same  kind. — The  Chinese  organ,  and  the  sweet  instru* 
Bient  lately  introduced  under  the  name  of  Molina,  have  reeds  which  difier 
firom  these,  by  beating  through  the  opening  instead  of  merely  an  its  face.— 
Elastic  rods  simply  resting  on  supports  at  both  ends,  or  suspended  by  their 
Biiddle,  will  also  vibrate ;  a  musical  instrument  is  thus  made  of  pieces  of 
glass  laid  upon  two  strings,  and  struck  by  a  cork  hammer :  in  the  Island  of 
Java,  a  rude  instrument  of  the  same  kind  is  made  of  blocks  of  hard  elastic 
wood.-~A  portion  of  a  hollow  sphere  of  elastic  metal  very  readily  takes  on 
a  vibration,  during  which  its  form  is  constantly  changing  from  the  perfect 
lound  to  the  oval,  and  conversely ;  there  are  consequently  repealed  percussion 
of  the  air,  and  a  continued  sound,  and  the  thinff  is  called  a  beU.  A  bell 
admits  of  great  variety  of  shape,  and  may  be  made  of  any  elastic  substance, 
as  metal,  fflass,  earthenware,  (buyers  ring  earthenware  to  ascertain  its  sound- 
ness,) and  even  of  hard  wood. — The  Chinese  gong  is  a  metallic  vessel 
shaped  like  a  common  sieve,  having  a  manner  of  vibration  very  peculiar,  and 
producing  sounds  that  are  rousing  and  sublime. — The  drum  has  a  tense 
elastic  membrane  on  which  the  blows  of  the  drum-stick  are  received :  its 
tone  ceases  quickly,  because  the  motion  of  so  broad  a  surface  is  much  re- 
sisted by  the  air. — In  the  flute,  flagelet,  common  organ-pipes,  ^.,  the  air  is 
fioreed  through  narrow  passages,  and  is  divided  by  sharp  edges,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suffer  repeated  but  perfectly  regular  condensations  or  interruptions 
sufficient  to  affect  the  ear ;  and  hence  the  endless  variety  of  sweet  continued 
sooods  which  these  contrivances  are  known  to  produce. 

To  the  production  of  a  tone,  it  is  of  no  consequence  in  what  way  the 
pulses  of  the  air  are  caused,  provided  they  follow  with  sufficient  regularity; 
witness,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  instances  given  above,  the  pure  sound 
produced  by  the  motion  of  a  fly's  wing — supposed  by  many  to  be  the  voice 
of  the  insect.  The  clacking  of  a  corn-mill,  and  the  noise  of  a  stick  pulled 
along  a  grating,  are  not  tones,  only  because  the  pulses  follow  too  slowly. 

Where  a  continued  sound  is  produced  by  impulses  which  do  not,  like 
those  of  an  elastic  body,  follow  in  regular  succession,  the  effect  ceases  to  be  a 
dear  uniform  sound  or  tone,  and  is  called  a  noise, — Such  is  the  sound  of  a 
saw  or  grind-stone— -the  roar  of  the  waves  breaking  on  a  rocky  shore,  or  of  a 
Ti(4eBt  wind  in  a  forest— the  roar  and  crackling  of  houses  or  of  a  wood  in 
flames — the  mixed  voices  of  a  talking  multitude— the  diversified  sounds  of  a 
great  city,  including  the  rattling  of  wheels,  the  clanking  of  hammers,  the 
voices  of  street-criers,  the  noises  of  manufactories,  &Ai.;  which  rough  ele- 
ments, however,  at  last  mingle  so  completely  that  the  combined  result  has 
often  been  called  '*  the  hum  of  men,"  from  analogy  to  the  smooth  mingling 
miniaUire  sounds  which  constitute  the  hum  of  a  bee-hive. 
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^  Orave  and  sharp  sounds^*    (Read  the  Analysis.) 

The  (lifTerence  of  sounds,  which  depends  on  the  different  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  ihe  sounding  body  in  a  given  time,  divides  them  into  those  called  bass, 
loWt  or  grave  notes,  for  comparatively  few  and  slow  vibrations ;  and  those 
called  high,  shrill,  or  sharp,  for  vibrations  more  numerous  and  qnick. 

The  frequency  of  vibrations  in  strings  increases  with  iheir shortness,  light- 
ness and  tension — for  if  a  string  be  long  or  heavy,  there  is  a  greater  mass  of 
matter  to  be  moved,  and  hence  a  slower  motion ;  and  if  a  string  be  slack,  the 
force  of  elasticity  which  pulls  it  from  any  deviation  back  to  the  straight 
line  is  so  much  the  less.  It  is  found  that  a  string  taken  of  half  the  length, 
or  of  one-fourth  the  weight,  or  of  quadruple  the  tension  of  another  string, 
vibrates  twice  as  fasten  any  one  of  these  accounts. 

These  truths  are  familiarly  illustrated  in  the  violin.  The  low  or  bass 
string  is  thick  and  very  heavy  from  being  covered  with  metallic  wire,  and  the 
others  gradually  diminish  in  magnitude  and  weight,  up  to  the  smallest  or 
treble.  The  strings  are  tuned  to  each  other  by  being  attached  by  one  end 
to  movable  pins,  which,  when  tuned,  increase  or  diminish  their  tension ; 
and  the  sound  produced  by  each  may  be  afterwards  varied  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  performer  pressing  difierent  parts  of  it  with  the  finger  against  the 
board,  so  as  to  shorten  the  vibrating  portion. 

An  analogous  law,  as  to  the  influence  upon  tone,  of  weight  and  dimen- 
sions, holds  with  respect  to  bells,  glasses,  reeds,  Slc,  and  enables  us  to  use 
these  also  in  the  construction  of  musical  instruments. 

**  ^lien  the  number  of  impulses  producing  some  continued  sound  has 

■    •    ■  -       ofMltr  •  -     -  -        


a  simple  relation,  as  of  half,  third,  fourth,  ^c,  to  the  number)  _ 

some  other  sound  which  is  heard  either  simultaneously,  or  a  little  before 
or  after  it,  the  ear  is  much  and  pleasingly  affected  ;  and  the  sounds  are 
said  to  have  musical  relation  to  each  otfier,  or  to  be  accordant,  while  all 
others  are  termed  discordant"    (Read  the  Analysis.) 

Understanding  now  that  all  continued  uniform  sounds  are  produced  by  a 
repetition  of  similar  beats  or  vibrations,  we  perceive  that  in  the  series  from 
grave  to  sharp,  there  must  be  such  as,  with  respect  to  the  number  of  beats  in 
a  given  time,  are  related  to  each  other,  as  the  numbers  \,2,  3,  4,  &c.,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  as  10,  20,  30,  &;c.  Now  as  between  two  sounds, 
one  of  which  has  20  beats  while  another  has  10,  there  will  be  a  coincidence 
at  every  second  beat  of  the  quicker,  and  between  sounds  whose  beats  are  to 
each  other  as  30  to  20,  there  must  be  a  coincidence  at  every  third  beat  of  the 
quicker,  and  so  forth,  we  should  naturally  expect  the  ear  to  be  differently 
affected  by  such  correspondence  than  when  the  coincidence  is  either  less 
frequent,  or  is  irregular.  Accordingly  we  find  that  all  sounds  which  have 
such  simple  relations  to  each  other,  are  remarkably  agreeable  to  the  ear, 
either  when  heard  together,  or  in  close  succession ;  while  those  in  which  the 
coincident  beats  are  farther  apart,  are  heard  with  indifierence,  or  are  felt  to 
be  positively  harsh  and  disagreeable,  h  is  in  fact  ofiering  itself  to  be  noticed 
here,  that  the  coincident  or  double  pulses  of  any  two  concordant  sounds  be- 
come the  cause  or  elements  of  a  thtrd  sound,  perfectly  distinct  from  them, 
but  which  is  always  heard  with  them,  and  is  called  their  grave  harmonic  or 
resultant :  it  is  the  same  as  a  simple  sound  having  as  many  vibrations  in  a 
given  time  as  there  are  coinciding  beats  between  the  two  other  sounds. 

If  a  long  musical  string  be  made  to  sound,  and  the  number  of  its  vibrations 
in  a  given  time  be  ascertained,  we  find  that  if  only  half  of  it  be  allowed  to 
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Tibrate  at  a  time,  as  when  a  finger  presses  its  middle  against  a  board,  that 
half  will  vibrate  twice  as  fast;  and  similarly,  a  third  part  three  times  as  fast; 
a  fourth  part  four  times  as  fast;  and  so  on,  producing  the  sounds  or  tones  most 
nearly  related  to  each  other.  A  fine  illustration  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  string 
of  a  violoncello,  when  made  to  vibrate  by  a  bow  moved  very  gently  across  it, 
near  the  bridge ;  for  it  often  divides  itself  spontaneously  into  two,  three  or  four, 
Slc.^  equally  vibrating  parts  or  bellies,  with  points  of  rest  between  them  called 
knots :  when  this  happens,  there  are  heard  not  only  the  sound  or  note  belong- 
ing to  the  whole  length  of  the  string,  but,  also,  more  feebly,  the  subordinate 
notes  belonging  to  its  half,  third,  or  fourth,  &c,  according  to  circumstances, 
beautifully  mingling  with  the  first  sound,  and  forming  with  it  a  rich  harmony* 
Often  in  such  a  case  the  subordinate  sounds  swell  with  such  force  as  to  over- 
power for  a  time  the  fundamental  note ;  but  any  one  such  sound  is  rarely  of  long 
duration.  The  same  harmonic  sounds  may  be  produced  still  more  certainly, 
while  drawing  the  bow  across  the  string,  by  touching  the  string  lightly  with 
tike  finger,  at  one  of  the  points  where  we  wish  it  to  divide.  Even  a  tune  may 
be  so  played. 

The  sounds  thus  belonging  to  a  single  cord  or  string,  and  produced  by  its 
spontaneous  division  into  different  numbers  of  equal  parts,  constitute,  when 
beard  together  or  in  succession,  what  may  be  called  the  simple  music  of  na- 
ture herself.  It  is  produced  pleasingly,  as  just  described,  by  the  single  string 
of  a  violoncello ;  but  in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  the  instrument  called  the 
^olian  harp. 

The  Moibtn  harp  is  a  long  box  or  case  of  light  wood,  with  harp  or  violin 
strings  extended  on  its  face.  These  are  generally  tuned  in  perfect  tmison 
with  each  other,  or  to  the  same  pitchy  as  it  is  expressed,  except  one  serving 
as  a  bass,  which  is  thicker  than  the  others,  and  vibrates  only  half  as  fast ;  but 
when  the  harp  is  suspended  among  trees,  or  in  any  situation  where  the  flno- 
tnating  breeeze  may  reach  it,  each  string,  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
it  receives  the  blast,  sounds  either  entire,  or  breaks  into  some  of  the  simple 
divisions  above  described  ;  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of  the  most 
pleasing  combination  and  succession  of  sounds  that  ear  has  ever  listened  to, 
or  fancy  perhaps  conceived.  After  a  pause  this  fairy  harp  may  be  heard 
beginning  with  a  low  and  solemn  note,  like  the  bass  of  distant  music  in  the 
sky:  the  sound  then  swells  as  if  approaching,  and  other  tones  break  forth, 
mingling  with  the  first,  and  with  each  other ;  in  the  combined  and  varying 
strain,  sometimes  one  clear  note  predominates  and  sometimes  another,  as  if 
single  musicians  alternately  led  the  hand:  and  the  concert  often  seems  to 
approach  and  again  to  recede,  until  with  the  unequal  breeze  it  dies  away,  and 
ail  is  hushed  again. — It  is  no  wonder  that  the  ancients,  who  understood  not  the 
nature  of  air,  nor  consequently  even  of  simple  sound,  should  have  deemed 
the  music  of  the  ^olian  harp  supernatural,  and,  in  their  warm  imaginations, 
should  have  supposed  that  it  was  the  strain  of  invisible  beings  from  above, 
come  down  in  the  stillness  of  evening  or  night  to  commune  with  men  in  a 
heavenly  language  of  soul  intelligible  to  boUi.  But,  even  now  that  we  under- 
stand it  well,  there  are  few  persons  so  insensible  to  what  is  delicate  and  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  as  to  listen  to  this  wild  music  without  emotion ;  while  the 
informed  ear  finds  it  additionally  delightful,  as  affording  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  those  laws  of  sound  which  human  ingenuity  at  last  has  .traced. 

As  the  simple  scale  of  sound,  called  a  cA<m/,  which  nature  thus  gives  by 
the  spontaneous  dividing  of  a  single  string,  has  considerable  vacancies  in  it, 
human  taste  or  feeling,  long  before  there  was  any  theory  of  music,  had  joined 
to  it  the  notes  of  two  additional  strings,  one  sharper  or  more  acute  than  it. 
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and  the  other  more  gra^e;  of  Whieh  additional  notes,  while  part  agreed,  or 
were  in  unison  with  certain  notes  of  the  principal  chord,  the  remainder  jnst 
served  to  fill  up  its  larger  intervals,  and  to  complete  a  scale  of  nearly  uniform  in- 
terval— as  three  ladders  havingunequal  intervals  between  their  steps,  might  stillt 
if  placed  together,  complete  a  stair  of  easy  ascent.  The  relation  between  these 
strings  or  chords  is  such,  that  the  principal  beats  thrice  for  twice  of  the  low 
chord,  and  the  high  chord  beats  thrice  for  twice  of  the  principal :-— and  in  the 
complete  scale  of  notes,  the  principal  is  five  notes  above  ^  lower  and  five 
notes  below  the  higher.  So  truly  natural  is  the  scale  thus  formed,  that  it  has 
arisen  in  all  nations,  however  remote  or  unconnected ;  and  an  untutored  indi- 
vidual, in  attempting  to  raise  his  voice^by  regular  steps,  falls  into  it  almost  as 
readily  as  the  l^med  professor.  The  scale  has  eight  steps  or  notes  between 
any  tone,  and  the  tone  above  it  vibrating  twice  as  fast,  or  the  tone  below  it  vibrat- 
ing half  as  fast;  these  two  tones  or  notes  being  hence  called  the  octaves  above 
and  below  the  note  with  which  they  are  compared,  and  the  intermediate  notes 
which  fill  up  either  octave  from  the  fundamental  note  are  distinguished  by 
the  names  of  second^  thirds  fourth^  &c.,  in  ascending  or  descending.  The 
mimbers  which  express  the  relations  of  beats  among  the  notes  of  an  octave 
are  easily  found,  from  our  knowing  the  relative  number  of  beats  in  the  notes 
of  any  one  simple  chord,  and  the  relation  as  above  described  of  the  three 
chords  forming  the  compound  scale.  The  following  table  exhibits  these  num** 
hers  or  the  arithmetical  expression  for  the  notes  of  an  octave,  as  well  as  the 
corresponding  lengths  of  a  given  string  required  to  produce  them,  and  the 
English  designation  of  the  notes  by  letters,  and  the  continental  designation 
by  names,  these  names  being  the  first  syllables  of  certain  verses  sung  by 
learners. 


Number  of  vibra- 
tions     

Length  of  string  . 
English  characters . 
Continental  names . 


1 
C 
ut 


re 


mi 


t 

I 

F 
fa 


f 

J 

sol 


f 
I 

A 

la 


Y 

si 


C 

ut 


The  musical  scale,  however  far  extended,  is  a  repetition  of  similar  octaves, 
so  that  any  note  in  it  vibrates  just  twice  as  often  as  the  corresponding  note 
in  the  octave  below,  and  half  as  often  as  diat  in  the  octave  above.  The 
lowest  note  which  is  perceptible  to  the  human  ear  has  about  thirty  beats  in  a 
second,  and  the  highest  about  thirty  thousand ;  and  there  is  indnoed  betweem 
these  two,  a  range  of  nearly  ten  octaves.  To  certain  ears  the  extremes  of 
this  range  are  totally  inaudible,  as  if  their  power  did  not  reach  so  far.  Some 
persons  do  not  hear  at  all  the  sharp  note  of  the  grasshopper,  while  some  arc 
equally  insensible  to  the  lowest  tones  of  an  organ  or  piano ;  and  yet  to  aH 
the  perception  of  intermediate  sounds  may  be  equally  perfect  Few  musical 
instruments  comprehend  more  than  six  octaves,  and  the  human  voice  ia 

Eneral  has  only  from  one  to  three,  the  female  voice  being  in  pitch  an  octave 
riier  than  the  male. 

If  the  intervals  in  the  musical  scale  were  all  equal,  a  performer  might 
dioose  indififerently  any  note  as  a  fundamental  or  key-note,  and  would  only 
have  to  attend  to  the  number  of  intervals  above  and  below  it ;  but,  in  fact, 
the  relation  of  the  three  constituent  chords  is  such  that  the  third  and  seventh 
intervals,  in  ascending  from  a  key-note,  are  only  about  half  as  large  as  the 
others.  It  is  owing  to  this  circumstence  that  in  changing  the  key  on  any 
Uwtnuitentt  certain  notes  belonging  to  other  keys  are  half  a  note  too  low  or 
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loo  high,  that  is,  too  Jhi  or  loo  Jutrpf  and  nnoBt  be  chaaffd  aeeordinglj. 
And  heoce,  when  an  instroment  is  to  be  need  to  play  in  all  keye,  its  largner 
intervale  must  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  fact  of  these  unequal  intervale^ 
ill  understood,  is  what  gives  an  appearance  of  great  complexity  and  difficulty 
to  musical  science. 

Afelody^  in  music,  is  when  notes,  having  the  simple  numerical  r^tioBf 
of  beat  which  we  have  been  describing,  are  played  in  succession ;  harmony 
is  when  two  or  more  such  notes  are  sounded  together.  The  effect  of  boili 
is  delightfully  increased  by  what  is  called  fMomre^  viz.,  making  the  dura« 
tion  of  the  notes  or  strain  correspond  with  certain  regular  divisions  of  ^tme. 
This  ffives  to  the  ear  a  prescience,  to  a  certain  degree,  of  what  is  coming, 
with  Uie  pleasure  of  having  expectation  realised,  as  happens  similarly  from 
the  metre  and  rhyme  of  poetry :  it  moreover  enables  the  memory  to  retain 
nnsical  combinations  of  sound--4br  the  airs  of  the  iBolian  harp,  which  observe 
no  timt^  cannot  be  learned  or  repeated.  The  music  of  a  single  drnrn  is 
that  of  time  only. 

Mdody^  harmony^  time  and  varying  intmsHy  of  sounds  are  the  four  co»* 
stitoents  of  music,  and  it  seems  that  almost  every  state  of  mind  has,  in  some 
combination  of  these,  an  appropriate  expression,  intelligible  to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  human  race.  The  exact  relation  between  the  movements  of 
the  anintal  spirits,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  or  the  fluctuating  stream  of 
feeling,  and  the  varying  flow  of  sound  in  a  musical  compositioo,  is  not  dearly; 
understood,  but  the  fact  of  their  correspondence  and  its  consequences  ate 
most  remarkable.  Under  many  circumstances,  the  association  between  the 
feeling  and  expression  is  so  strong,  that  the  latter  is  often  spontaneously  h^ 
traying  itself; — witness  the  almost  constant  humming,  or  low  song  of  sem* 
contented  beings — the  singhig  and  whistling  of  careless  childhood,  or  of  the 
fight-hearted  rustic  living  among  the  beauties  of  nature— the  heart-rousing 
strain  of  the  hunter  or  warrior— -and  the  tender  expression  of  many  of  the 
modifications  of  anxiety  and  sorrow.  The  musical  sensibilities  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  human  race,  for  there  is  no  expression  more  exquisite' 
than  in  the  song  of  the  nightingale  during  the  evenings  of  spring,  or  of  the 
tbmsh  and  blackbird,  in  the  same  season,  amid  the  quiet  retreats  of  our* 
woodlands,-^e  music  of  which  untutored  songsters  is  made  up  of  the  same 
cieroents  as  our  own. 

The  aecompamment  of  an  air  aflbrded  to  a  singer  by  one  or  more  instnK 
ments,  and  which  is  so  pleasing,  is  chiefly  the  sounding,  simuHaneooely,  in 
a  subdued  manner,  some  other  notes  of  the  chords  to  which  the  several  vocal 
notes  belong.  Duettn  and  more  complicated  caneert-piecea  have  their  origin 
ftom  the  same  source :  and  highl v  cultivated  musical  sense  can  even  foUow 
and  enjoy  several  melodies  played  together. 

Musical  notes,  by  whatever  instrument  produced,  have  to  each  other  the 
•nrae  numerical  relations  in  the  beats  or  ribrations  which  constitute  them* 
The  diflTerent  qualities  of  tone,  therefore,  from  different  instruments,  can 
only  depend  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  single  beat,  as  to  whether  they  are 
sharp  or  soft,  strong  or  weak,  ice.  Such  is  the  extraordinary  nicety  of  per* 
eeption  which  the  human  ear  possesses  in  this  respect,  that  it  can  not  oi^ 
distinguish  different  kinds  of  instruments,  as  a  flute  and  clarinet,  playing  the 
seme  note,  but  diflTerent  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  even  to  the  extent, 
for  instance,  of  recognizing  each  one  of  a  hundred  voices  singing  the  same 
air.  One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  concert  music  is,  that  the  voice  and  the 
diflferent  instruments  may  take  up  separately,  parts  of  the  strain  suited  toi 
Aeir  indiiMnal  ezpressien— the  iu«e  aiid  darinet^  ibi  instsnee,  breathe  soA^ 
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nets ;  the  traispei  and  drum  arouse;  the  harp  rolla  forth  its  briUiant  chords; 
the  vioiin  leads  the  flowing  sound  through  rapid  and  endless  variety  ;  and 
io  of  the  rest. 

That  there  might  be  correspondence  in  instruments  when  played  together 
and  a  known  pitch  when  played  apart,  it  became  necessary  to  fix  on  some 
tone  or  member  of  vibrations  as  a  point  of  comparison.  Hence,  tumng^orka 
have  been  made  of  steel,  with  length  of  prongs  calculated  to  produce  a  certain 
note.  This  note  is  usually  the  fourth,  Aot  la  from  the  bass  of  the  piano- 
ferte,  and  vibrates  about  430  times  in  the  second ; — and  when  the  note  of  the 
same  name  on  any  instrument  is  tuned  in  unison  with  tliis,  the  other  notes 
can  be  easily  adjusted  according  to  the  harmonic  relations  above  explained. 

Almost  every  substance  or  contrivance  that  can  produce  a  uniform  con- 
tinued sound  may  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  musical  instrument:  hence 
the  almost  endless  variety  which  the  world  has  seen.  The  chief  classes  of 
instruments  are  stringed  instruments^  toind  instruments  and  bells  or  rods. 

Of  the  stringed  instruments^  we  may  mention  the  harp^  the  lyre  or  lutt^ 
the  guitOTt  the  viol  of  all  sizes,  and  piano-forte.  The  harp,  lyre  and  lute 
were  the  inventions  of  antiquity,  and  have  brought  down  with  them  to  the 
{Hresent  times  a  thousand  delightful  associations.  They  awakened  to  inspi- 
ration the  bards  and  poets  of  the  young  world,  and  they  were  the  beloved 
companions  of  many  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  succeeding  times.  Their 
great  charm  appears  to  have  been  in  their  power  to  heighten  the  emotions 
produced  by  music's  twin  sister,  poetry ;  and  the  combined  effects  seem  to 
have  been  magical. — The  other  instruments  mentioned  are  of  comparatively 
modem  invention,  particularly  the  piano-forte;  and  their  perfecdon  has 
assisted  in  carrying  the  combinations  of  musical  sound  to  degrees  of  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  of  which  antiquity  dreamt  not.  It  is  a  question,  how- 
ever, whether  the  style  of  much  of  the  music  now  in  vogue  does  not  prove 
rather  a  degeneracy,  than  a  desirable  refinement  of  musical  taste.  Music  is 
a  language  of  nature,  intelligible  at  once  to  all  susceptible  minds,  and,  in  a 
degree  even  to  inferior  animals ;  but  modern  art  is  attempting  to  make  of  it 
an  artificial  and  conventional  language,  in  which  there  may  be  fashion  and 
change.  The  ornaments  and  accompaniments  are  now  often  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  mdody^  in  which  the  idea  and  sentiment  really  reside,  is 
masked  and  almost  lost ;  and  an  unpractised  ear,  particularly  if  listening  to 
an  organ,  often  discovers  only  an  unmeaning  succession  of  chords.  And 
when  a  singer,  abandoning  tlie  natural  simplicity  of  melody,  strains  to  exe- 
eute  with  the  voice  the  complicated  movements  which  belong  properly  to 
instrumental  accompaniments^  the  attempt  destroys  the  poetry,  by  either  ren- 
dering the  words  inaudible,  or  by  sacrificing  their  natural  expression  to  some 
supposed  appropriate  expression  of  the  ornamental  music  These  considerar 
tions  may  account  in  part  for  the  insensibility  of  so  many  highlv-endowed  per- 
sons to  what  is  now  called  excellent  music.  Some  of  the  tricks  on  the  voice 
and  on  instruments,  at  present  so  common,  are,  to  natural  or  graceful  music, 
what  tumbling  and  rope  dancing  are  to  natural  or  graceful  gesture.  And  when 
we  hear  noted  professors  avow  their  inability  to  sing  a  simple  ballad,  or  to  play 
an  unadorned  melody,  must  we  not  conclude  that  the  natural  sense  of  music 
has  left  them,  as  the  relish  for  simple  but  the  most  invigorating  fare  has  left 
the  morbid  epicure  T 

The  guitar,  as  affording  an  accompaniment  to  vocal  music,  has  many  ad- 
vantages. It  is  not  too  loud,  yet  the  strains  are  very  distinct;  it  admits  of 
most  touching  expression ;  it  is  very  easily  learned  by  any  one  who  should 
attempt  to  learn  mosic ;  it  is  porUbie  and  cheap.    The  great  facility  oi^  ac- 
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companiment  on  it  depends  on  this,  that  the  player  is  able  by  one  position 
of  the  biuid  to  touch  the  strings  so  that  the  sounds  of  all  ihe  six  shall  belong 
to  the  same  chord : — three  positions  of  the  hand,  therefore,  for  one  key,  pro- 
duce all  the  notes  and  chords  which  a  simple  accompaniment  requires ;  and 
the  hand  soon  falls  into  these  so  readily,  that  the  player  is  hardly  sensible  of 
exerting  volition. 

Among  wind  instruments  are  the  ^^e,  the  Jlagelet^  the  organ^  the  ciari' 
netf  the  hautboy,  the  horn,  the  trumpet,  &c.  The  pitch  or  tone  of  a  tubular 
wind  instrument,  just  as  of  a  musical  string,  has  relation  to  its  length  ;  and 
the  vibrations  causing  the  sound  seem  to  be  waves  or  condensations  of  air 
passing  from  the  mouth  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube  ;  being  more  frequent, 
therefore,  as  the  tube  is  shorter ; — when  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is  closed, 
the  wave  has  to  come  back  again,  and  thus  renders  the  note  twice  as  grave. 
It  appears,  also,  that  on  blowing  more  strongly,  the  air  in  the  tube  divides 
into  separate  vibrating  portions,  as  a  string  may  divide  to  produce  its  har- 
monic sounds,  and  produces  thus  all  the  harmonic  sounds  belonging  to  the 
fundamental  note  of  the  tube.  By  blowing  into  a  common  German  flute, 
for  instance,  it  is  possible  to  produce  five  ascending  harmonics  without  mov- 
ing the  fingers  at  all.  The  music  of  a  trumpet  is  limited  to  these  five  notes 
of  the  same  chord ;  but  in  the  flute,  and  other  instruments  with  holes,  the 
eflfective  length  of  the  tube  is  calculated  from  the  upper  end  to  the  nearest 
hole  left  open;  and  each  length  has  its  harmonics. — If  a  tuning  fork,  Jew's- 
harp,  or  any  such  sounding  body,  be  held  at  the  open  end  of  a  tube  or  other 
empty  space  of  dimensions  calculated  to  produce  a  frequency  of  undulation, 
in  its  contained  air,  according  with  the  pulses  of  the  sounding  body,  then  the 
tube  or  space  will  immediately  give  out  its  own  beautiful  tone ;  and  if  the 
space  be  enlarged  or  diminished  in  a  double,  trible,  or  any  other  simple  pro- 
portion— as  a  tube  may  be,  by  a  piston  moved  up  or  down  in  it — then  will  its 
note  become  the  fifth,  octave,  twelfth,  &c.,  above  or  below  the  original  tone, 
although  that  tone  continues  unchanged.  The  tones  of  the  Jew's-harp  are 
well  known  to  depend  altogether  on  the  varying  dimensions  of  the  player's 
month ;  but  to  obtain  perfect  music  from  it,  three  harps  at  least,  to  be  substi- 
tuted one  for  the  other  during  the  performance,  are  required  to  produce  the 
notes  of  the  three  constituent  chords  of  the  common  musical  scale. — In  wind- 
instruments  with  reeds,  the  tone  depends  on  the  stiflhess,  weight,  length,  &>€., 
of  the  vibrating  plate  or  tongue  of  the  reed,  as  well  as  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  tube  or  space  with  which  it  may  be  connected.  This  truth  is  well  illus- 
trated in  that  instrument,  the  iBolina,  already  mentioned,  which,  in  improved 
and  varied  forms,  promises  to  become  common,  and  one  of  the  most  express- 
ive of  wind  instruments. — The  sounds  of  the  human  voice  are  the  sweetest 
•fall,  and  are  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  two  delicate  membranes  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  with  a  slit  or  opening,  called  the  glottis,  left  be- 
tween them,  for  the  passage  of  the  air.  The  tones  of  the  voice  are  grave  or 
aeote,  »;cording  to  the  varying  tension  of  these  membranes,  and  to  the  size 
of  the  opening. — In  the  organ  there  is  a  pipe  for  each  note,  and  wind  is  ad- 
mitted from  the  bellows  to  the  pipes,  by  the  action  of  keys,  like  the  keys  of  a 
piano-forte.  The  organ  maybe  played  also  very  perfectly  by  a  barrel,  made 
to  turn  slowly  under  the  keys,  and  to  lif\  them  in  passing,  by  pins  projecting 
firom  it  at  the  required  situations.  Very  complicated  pieces  of  music  are  thus 
•et  on  barrels,  but  at  great  cost  of  study  and  Ubour,  and,  therefore,  of  money ; 
DOW  a  plain  barrel,  made  to  turn  near  the  keys  of  an  organ  during  perform- 
ance on  it  by  the  hands,  might  be  made  to  record,  with  mathematicalaccuracy, 
every  touch  of  the  most  finished  player,  by  receiving  marks  of  some  kind 
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from  the  keys  as  they  were  lifted ;  and  to  repeat,  with  ahsolute  accuracy,  there- 
fore, any  performance,  however  deiieate  and  exquisite,  it  would  only  be  far- 
ther necessary  to  drive  pins  into  the  barrel  where  the  marks  remained,  and 
afterwards  to  make  these  pins  lift  the  keys. 

Bells  are  often  conjoined  in  sets,  having  the  musical  relations,  and  to  some 
persons  their  music  is  very  agreeable.  There  are,  in  the  tolling  of  a  single 
bell,  a  loudness  and  solemnity  rendering  it  a  fit  accompaniment  of  funeral 
rites. 

The  Chinese  gong  partakes  of  the  nature  both  of  the  bell  and  of  a  great 
dmm,  and  has  something  in  its  sound  which  is  singularly  affecting.  In  its 
own  country  it  bears  a  part  in  one  of  the  most  imposing  ceremonies  which 
man  has  ever  imagined.  On  certain  festivals,  as  the  sun  is  sinking  in  the 
west,  the  whole  population  of  China,  a  host  of  more  than  a  hundred  millions. 
Issues  forth  under  the  single  canopy  of  heaven,  to  testify,  amid  the  thunder 
of  gongs  and  the  continued  discharge  of  fire  works,  that  adoration  and  grati- 
tude towards  the  Deity  which  haman  nature,  in  all  ages  and  climes,  has  felt 
to  be  doe,  and  has  eagerly  sought  to  express,  however  blind  as  to  the  sublime 
siniplicity  of  religious  truth. 

Bells  or  goblets  of  glass  sound  still  more  perfectly  than  those  of  metal, 
and  by  gentle  friction  on  their  edges  with  a  bow  or  the  wetted  finger,  their 
tones  may  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  and  may  be  made  to  swell 

and  diminish  like  the  human  voice  or  the 
notes  of  a  violin.  A  set  of  glasses,  there- 
fore, attuued  to  each  other,  according  tor 
the  harmonic  scale,  becomes,  for  certain 
species  of  music,  the  most  perfect  of  all 
instruments.  It  is  in  fact  an  ^olian  harp 
at  command.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  first 
constructed  a  set,  double  the  long  line  of 
glasses  upon  itself,  and  placed  the  half- 
notes  as  outside  rows.  The  author  of  this 
work,  however,  during  some  experiments 
on  sound,  found  the  zig-zag  arrangement 
here  represented  to  possess  certain  advan- 
tages. The  small  open  circles  represent 
the  mouths  of  the  glasses  standing  in  a  box 
ab  Cf  and  the  relation  of  the  glasses  to  the 
written  musical  notes  is  shown  by  the 
common  music  lines  and  spaces  which  connect  them.  The  learner  dis- 
covers immediately  that  one  row  of  the  glasses  produces  the  notes  written 
t^pon  the  lines,  and  the  other  row  the  notes  written  between  the  lines ;  and  . 
he  is  mentally  master  of  the  instrument  by  simple  inspection.  This  ar- 
rangement also  renders  the  performance  easy,  for  the  notes  most  commonly- 
sounded  in  succession  are  contiguous  :  and  the  relations  of  the  notes  forming 
a  tune  are  so  obvious  to  the  e je,  that  the  theory  of  musical  combination  ana 
accompaniment  is  learned  at  the  same  time.  The  set  of  glasses  here  repre- 
sented has  two  octaves,  and  with  the  additional  Jktt  seventh  and  fourteenth^ 
seen  at  a  and  c,  which,  when  required,  may  be  substituted  for  the  correspond- 
ing glasses  in  the  rows,  it  is  capable  of  playing  the  greater  part  of  our  simple 
melodies.  All  the  half-notes,  if  desired,  may  be  placed  in  outside  rows. 
The  player  stands  at  the  side  of  the  box  between  a  and  6,  and  has  the  notev 
ascending  towards  the  right  hand,  as  in  a  piano-forte. 
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Musical  ear. 


Philosophers  have  not  yet  heen  able  to  account  for  a  remarkable  difference 
among  individuals,  as  regards  their  perception  of  the  musical  relations  of 
sounds.  Many  persons,  without  understanding  any  thing  of  acoustics,  or 
having  studied  music  as  a  science,  can  tell  instantly  whether  various  notes 
heard  together  or  in  succession,  have  the  mutual  relations  which  we  call 
musical — and  which  we  now  know  to  depend  on  the  comparative  numbers 
of  beats  in  a  given  time ;  and  they  quickly  recognize  and  learn  to  repeat 
tones,  and  to  sing  a  fit  second  or  bass  to  the  performance  of  another  ; — while 
there  are  persons,  again,  with  an  equally  perfect  sense  of  hearing,  who  can 
neither  know  if  an  air  be  played  in  tune,  nor  what  air  it  is,  nor  can  they  ever 
•ing  alone  or  accompany.  The  former  class  of  persons  are  said  to  have  a 
musical  ear^  and  the  latter  to  want  it ;  and  although  cultivation  will  raise 
mediocrity  to  considerable  expertness,  it  cannot  bestow  the  faculty  where 
originally  deficient.  On  this  subject  there  is  a  very  common  misconception, 
which  becomes  a  source  of  great  mortification  on  one  side,  and  of  arrogance 
on  the  other,  tnz.,  that  the  possession  of  a  musical  ear,  or  the  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing notes,  is  the  indication  of  all  the  finer  qualities  of  the  mind, 
while  the  want  of  it  proves  an  opposite  deficiency  ;  and  Shakspeare's  opinion 
of  him  '^  that  hath  no  music  in  himself,"  is  often  triumphantly  cited  as  ap- 
plicable to  all  who  want  the  distinguishing  ear.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
many  who  possess  this  characteristic  in  a  remarkable  degree,  are  deficient  in 
almost  all  else  that  humanity  reveres, — witness  the  weak  minds  and  disor- 
derly lives  of  so  many  professed  musicians,«»while  many,  again,  who  have 
it  not,  are  otherwise  examples  of  excellence,  and  exquisitely  sensible  toother 
beauties  and  harmonies  of  nature.  They  may  not  be  deaf,  for  instance,  to 
the  general  music  of  spring,  when  all  nature  bursts  forth  in  voice  of  rejoicing, 
nor  to  the  awful  music  of  the  storm — they  may  feel  as  touching  music  the 
silence  of  a  lone  wood,  contrasted  with  the  unceasing  din  of  multitudes — or 
even  the  stillness  of  night  in  a  great  city,  where  the  astronomer,  contemplat- 
ing the  wondrous  spheres  above,  hears  only  the  tongues  of  passing  time  in 
the  church  towers,  or  the  call  of  watchmen,  faintly  sounding  in  the  distance. 
In  fine,  many  distinguished  poets  and  philosophers  have  had  no  musical  ear* 
— That  the  charm  of  music  is  often  as  much  from  early  associations  as  from 
peculiar  aptitude  in  the  individuals,  is  proved  by  the  effects  so  well  known 
of  the  Swiss  airs,  when  heard  by  native  Swiss  in  foreign  lands  ;  and,  indeed, 
of  the  national  melodies  of  all  countries,  whose  people  are  happy,  and  mix 
song  with  their  usual  occupations, — it  not  being  in  nature,  that  at  any  period 
of  life,  or  in  any  clime,  a  man  should  cease  to  deem  those  modulations 
lovely,  which  recall  the  ecstatic  emotions  of  his  infancy  and  childhood; 
modulations  learned  in  general  from  a  parent's  voice,  perhaps  an  excellent 
mother^s,  whose  affection  was  so  long  around  him  as  a  shield,  whose  tears 
fell  to  chide  his  errors,  and  to  reward  where  there  was  promise  of  virtue ; 
whose  steady  judgment  was  his  guide,  whose  faultless  life  was  his  exam- 
ple, and  who  in  all  things  to  him  was  a  personification  of  God*s  goodness  on 
earth. 

It  is  the  prejudice  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  with  respect  to  musical 
ear  and  musical  taste,  that  in  the  present  day,  condemns  many  young  wo- 
men, possessed  of  every  species  of  loveliness  and  talent  except  that  of  notC" 
distinguishing^  to  waste  years  of  precious  time  in  an  attempt  to  acquire  this 
talent  in  spite  of  nature;  but  when  they  have  succeeded  a?  far  as  they  can, 
they  have  only  the  merit  of  being  machines,  upon  which  tunes  are  set  as 
17 
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upon  a  barrel-organ,  and  of  which  the  performance  is  oflen  far  from  being 
pleasing  to  good  judges.  Such  persons,  when  liberty  comes  to  them  with 
age  or  marriage,  generally  abandon  the  offensive  occupation;  but  tyrant 
fashion  will  force  their  daughters  to  run  the  same  course.  The  waste  of  time 
now  spoken  of,  is  only  one  of  many  evil  consequences  which  arise  from  the 
prevailing  false  notions  with  respect  to  music :  a  subject  which,  however 
interesting,  cannot  be  farther  pursued  in  this  place. 

<*77ke  trembling  which  causes  the  aensaiion  of  sounds  spreads  in  aU  bodies^ 
solid  orJhddJ*^  (Read  the  Analysis.) 

As  air  consists  of  material  particles  held  far  apart  from  each  other  by  the 
repulsion  of  heat  among  them,  we  can  conceive  how  an  impulse  given  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  particles  is  transmitted  to  those  beyond,  by  the  increase 
of  repulsion  as  they  approximate ;  and  from  the  second  layer  in  the  same 
manner  to  a  third,  and  so  on.  And  as  in  fluids  the  particles  all  mutually  rest 
against,  or  repel  each  other,  we  can  conceive  why  a  motion  produced  in  any 
part  of  a  mass  should  be  felt  in  every  direction.  The  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, in  which  there  is  a  sudden  formation  of  a  quantity  of  air,  gives  a 
shock  all  round  which  spreads  a  spherical  wave  to  a  great  distance. 

Although  material  particles  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  solid  are  much  nearer 
to  each  other  than  in  ^e  form  of  air,  we  still  have  many  proofs,  as  stated  at 
page  30,  that  they  are  nut  in  »h<tn1ute  contact,  and  we  therefore  see  the 
reason  why  the  impulses  producing  sound  should  be  transmitted  through  a 
liquid  or  solid  in  the  same  manner  as  through  air,  and  even,  by  reason  of  the 
greater  proximity  of  the  particles,  more  quickly  and  forcibly  than  in  air. 

Instances  of  air  carrying  sound  were  given  at  page  235. — As  farther  ex- 
amples, we  may  cite  the  cases  of  what  are  called  sympathetic  sounds,  Eveiy 
elastic  body  being  sonorous,  that  is  to  say,  being  fitted  to  tremble  when  struck, 
with  a  certain  frequency  of  oscillation,  depending  on  its  weight  and  shape* 
&c.,  if  the  air  around  it  be  made  to  tremble  by  any  cause,  with  the  velocity 
which  it  is  fitted  to  take  on  or  produce,  it  immediately  begins  to  tremble  in 
unison  with  the  air ;  and  its  motion  or  sound  may  continue  aAer  the  oriffinal 
cause  has  ceased. — Thus  almost  any  sound  produced  near  a  piano-forte  whose 
dampers  are  raised,  finds  a  responsive  string,  and  if  bits  of  paper  are  strewed 
upon  the  strings  generally,  those  falling  on  the  strings  which  return  unisons 
or  octaves  to  the  sounding  body  are  soon  shaken  ofi*,  while  the  others  remain. 
A  harp  or  guitar  in  a  room  with  talking  company,  is  often  mingling  a  note 
with  their  conversation. — \  wine-glass  or  goblet  may  be  made  to  tremble, 
and  if  on  a  table  at  all  inclined,  even  to  fail,  by  a  person  sounding  on  a  vio- 
loncello near  it,  the  note  accordant  to  its  own. 

Sounding  bodies  vibrate  much  more  quickly,  or  have  sharper  tones,  if 
placed  in  light  hydrogen,  than  in  common  air;  and  more  quickly  in  common 
air  than  in  any  of  the  heavier  gases : — ^because  the  lighter  the  surrounding 
fluid,  the  less  is  the  resistance  to  a  body  moving  in  iu  Thus  also  a  bell  will 
ring  under  water,  but  with  a  much  graver  sound  than  in  the  air. 

That  water  is  a  vehicle  of  sound,  is  proved  by  the  fact  last  mentioned, — 
by  the  distinctness  with  which  the  blows  of  workers  around  a  diving-bell  are 
heard  above, — ^by  the  fact  that  fishes  hear  very  acutely,  ^. 

And  the  following  are  instances  of  sound  conveyed  by  solids. — A  scratch 
of  a  pin  at  one  end  of  a  wooden  log  is  distinctly  heard  by  a  person  applying 
his  ear  at  the  other  end,  although  Uirough  the  air  it  is  not  at  all  audible  even 
to  the  person  who  makes  it.— Savages  often  discover  tiie  proximity  of  ene- 
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mief,  or  of  prey,  by  applying,  an  ear  to  the  ground  and  hearing  the  tread.— 
The  approach  of  horsemen  at  night  is  easily  discovered  in  the  same  way. — 
The  report  of  a  cannon  placed  on  the  ice  is  carried  much  farther  by  the  ice, 
than  by  the  air  around. — In  the  military  operation  of  mining,  or  cutting  a  way 
under  ground  for  the  purpose  of  entering  a  citadel,  or  blowing  up  fortifications, 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  is  often  discovered  by  the  subterranean  sound  of 
the  pioneer's  tools.— The  awful  muttering  of  earthquakes  is  merely  the  sound 
of  subterranean  explosions,  conveyed  from  amazing  distances,  by  the  solid 
earth. 

A  superstitious  man  sleeping  in  the  upper  story  of  a  lof\y  house  had  for 
some  time  heard,  during  the  stillness  of  the  nights,  a  singular  beating  noise 
near  the  head  of  his  bed.  There  was  no  adjoining  house  beyond  the  wall, 
nor  was  there  any  thing  going  on  near  him  in  his  own  house  to  account  for 
it,  and  he  at  last  deemed  it  supernatural.  Accident  at  last  discovered  that  in 
a  hovel  built  at  the  bottom  and  outside  of  the  wall  against  which  his  bed  stood, 
there  was  a  wooden  clock  hanging,  of  which  the  sound,  while  ail  else  was 
still,  became  audible  alof^. 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  whether  a  kettle  boils,  by  putting  one  end  of  a  stick 
or  poker  on  the  lid,  and  the  other  end  to  the  ear;  the  bubbling  of  the  water 
then  appears  as  loud  as  the  rattling  of  a  carriage  in  the  street. — A  slight  blow 
given  to  a  steel  poker  or  common  trianffle,  of  which  an  end  is  held  to  the  ear, 
produces  a  sound  which  is  even  painfully  strong. 

The  readiness  with  which  solids  receive  and  transmit  sound  is  farther  per- 
ceived in  the  fact,  that  a  small  musical  box,  while  held  in  the  hand,  is  scarcely 
audible,  but  when  pressed  affainst  a  table,  or  a  door,  will  rival  a  little  harp. 
The  vibration  communicated  from  the  box  pervades  the  whole  of  the  wood, 
and  the  extended  surface  then  acting  on  the  air  increases  the  effect.  The 
eonstmction  of  violins,  harps,  guitars,  i&c.,  and  of  sounding-boards  generally, 
IS  governed  by  the  same  law.  In  the  dancing-master's  lot  or  small  fiddle, 
which  he  carries  in  his  pocket,  there  may  be  the  same  strings  and  the  same 
bow  as  for  a  violin,  but  it  has  very  little  sound,  because  the  extent  of  its  sur- 
face 18  so  small.  A  heavy  piece  of  metal  called  a  sourdine^  when  fixed  upon 
the  biidge  of  a  violin,  damps  the  sound,  because  it  is  a  dead  mass  resisting 
the  motion  of  the  elastic  wood. 

The  fact  of  solids  conveying  sound  so  much  more  perfectly  than  air  has 
lately  been  applied  to  useful  purposes  in  medicine.  Dr.  Laennec,  of  Paris, 
proposed  some  years  ago  to  listen  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  and  of  the  chest  particularly,  by  applying  one  end  of  a  wooden  cylinder 
which  he  called  a  stethoscope  or  chest  inspector j  to  the  surface,  and  resting 
the  ear  against  the  other  end.  The  results  of  this  happy  thought  have  been 
iaportant. 

The  actions  going  on  in  the  chest  are,  the  entrance  and  exit  of  the  air  in 
respiration,  the  voice,  and  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels ; — and  so  perfectly  do  all  these  declare  themselves  to  a  person  listening 
through  the  stethoscope,  that  an  ear  once  familiar  with  the  natural  and  healthy 
sounds,  instandy  detects  certain  deviations  from  them.  Hence  this  instru- 
ment becomes  a  means  of  ascertaining  certain  diseases  in  the  chest  almost  as 
effectually  as  if  there  were  convenient  windows  for  visual  inspection :  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
die  of  disease  of  the  chest,  such  as  inflammations,  abscesses,  consumptions, 
dropsical  collections,  aneurisms,  and  various  afiections  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
laessels,  each  of  which  reqoines  an  appropriate  treatment,  the  importance  of 
Mieh  a  means  may  be  judged  of.    By  many  medical  men  this  instrument  was 
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at  first  ridiculed  as  quackery  and  nonsense,  and  many  have  yet  to  learn  the 
use  of  it.  May  not  both  of  these  facts  be  attributed  to  the  error  which  has 
existed  in  medical  education,  of  leaving  so  many  practitioners  without  that 
knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  which  should  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate at  once  any  means  likely  to  be  useful  in  their  art,  from  whatever  quarler 
ofiered  ? 

•♦  Velocity  ofsound.^^    (See  the  Analysis.) 

The  velocity  of  light  is  such,  that  for  any  distance  on  earth  its  passage 
may  be  regarded  as  instantaneous.  The  velocity  of  sound  is  very  much  less. 
*— If  a  woodman  be  observed  at  his  occupation  on  the  hill,  his  axe  is  seen  to 
fall  a  considerable  time  before  the  sound  of  his  blow  reaches  the  spectator's 
ear. — The  flash  of  a  gun  fired  at  a  distancais  seen  long  before  the  report  is 
heard. 

Most  accurate  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  velocity  with 
which  sound  travels  in  the  atmosphere;  and  it  is  found  to  be  1,142  feet  per 
second,  or  a  mile  in  about  four  seconds  and  a-half;  varying  little  either  with 
the  density  or  temperature  of  the  air. 

By  noting  then  how  long  the  flash  of  a  gun  is  seen  before  the  report  reaches 
the  ear,  we  learn  the  distance  of  the  ship  or  battery  from  which  the  gun  is 
fired,  A  chasing  ship  may  thus  often  discover  whether  she  be  nearing  or 
not  the  object  of  her  pursuit.  In  the  same  manner  the  distance  of  thunder 
may  be  ascertained:  and  the  reason  of  the  long-continued  roll  of  thunder 
is,  that  although  the  lightning  darts  instantly  through  the  chain  of  clouds, 
perhaps  of  miles  in  length,  the  claps  or  explosion  at  each  interruption  of 
the  chain  are  only  heard  successively,  as  the  sound  arrives  at  the  ear.  The 
pulse  at  the  wrist  of  a  healthy  man  is  a  convenient  measure  of  time  for  ascer- 
taining distances  by  the  motion  of  sound, — each  beat  making  nearly  a  second, 
and  therefore  indicating  a  distance  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

A  line  of  muskets  fired  at  the  same  instant  cannot  appear  a  single  report 
to  any  person  who  is  not  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  line  forms  a 
part. 

An  extended  orchestra  of  musicians  cannot  be  heard  equally  well  from  all 
situations  near  them.  * 

Wind  afifects  the  velocity  of  sound  just  as  a  current  in  water  affects  the 
motion  of  a  sailing  ship. 

Sound  decreases  in  intensity  from  the  centre  where  it  originates,  according 
to  the  same  law  as  gravitation  or  light;  that  is  to  say,  at  double  distance  it  is 
only  one-fourth  part  as  strong,  at  triple,  a  ninth,  and  so  on. 

By  confining  it,  however,  in  tubes,  which  prevent  its  spreading,  its  force 
diminishes  much  less  rapidly,  and  it  will,  therefore,  extend  to  much  greater 
distances, — In  many  manufactories,  and  even  private  dwellings  now,  there 
are  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  sound  leading  to  all  parts ;  so  that  on  ringing 
a  bell  to  attract  attention,  verbal  orders  may  be  given  through  them  to  great 
distances. 

Sound  travels  in  water  four  times  quicker,  and  in  solids  from  ten  to  twenty 
times  quicker,  than  in  air.  The  blow  of  a  hammer  given  to  a  wall  by  a 
person  at  one  end,  may  be  heard  twice  by  a  person  at  the  other,  viz.,  almost 
immediately  by  an  ear  applied  to  the  wall,  and  a  little  after  through  the  air. 

"  Reflection  of  sound.'*    (Read  the  Analysis.) 
As  a  wave  of  water  turns  back  at  a  smooth 'wall  or  obstacle,  so  that  at  any 
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distance  after  the  reflection,  it  appears  what  it  would  have  been  at  the  same ' 
distance  beyond  the  wall,  only  moving  in  an  opposite  direction;  so  the 
pulses  or  waves  of  sound  are  regularly  reflected  from  flat  surfaces,  and 
produce  what  is  called  an  Echo,  Such  flat  surfaces  of  nature's  works  are 
found  only  among  the  rocks  and  hills ;  and  hence  arose  the  beautiful  fiction  of 
the  ancient  poets,  that  Echo  was  a  uymph  who  dwelt  concealed  among  the 
rocks.  Science  has  now  disclosed  the  secret  of  the  viewless  Echo ;  but  who 
does  not  vividly  recollect  the  wonder  and  delight  witli  which  he  has  listened, ' 
in  the  morning  of  his  days,  to  his  shrill  call  returned  to  him  from  some  bold 
precipice,  across  the  plain  or  river,  or,  perhaps,  sent  down  to  him  again  from 
the  vaulted  roof  of  ocean's  caves ! 

The  quickness  with  which  an  echo  is  returned  to  the  spot  where  the 
sound  originates,  depends  of  course  upon  the  distance  of  the  reflecting  sur« 
fece ;  and,  as  sound  travels  1,142  feet  in  a  second,  a  rock  at  half  that  distance 
returns  a  sound  exactly  in  one  second.  The  number  of  syllables  that  can  be 
pronounced  in  a  second,  will,  in  such  a  case,  be  repeated  distinctly,  while  the 
end  of  a  longer  phrase  would  mix  with  the  commencement  of  the  echo. 
The  breadth  of  a  river  may  easily  be  ascertained  where  there  is  an  echoing 
rock  on  the  farther  shore.  A  perpendicular  mountain's  side,  or  sublime  cliflTs, 
each  as  in  many  parts  skirt  the  British  coasts,  return  an  audible  echo  of 
artillery,  or  of  thunder,  to  a  distance  of  many  miles. 

If  two  bold  faces  of  rock  or  wall  be  parallel  to  each  other,  a  sound  pro- 
duced between  them  is  repeated  often,  playing  like  a  shuttlecock  between 
them,  but  becoming  more  faint  each  time  until  it  is  heard  no  more.  In  some 
situations,  particularly  when  the  sound  plays  thus  above  the  smooth  surface 
of  water,  a  pistol-shot  may  be  counted  forty  times. 

The  resonance  of  enclosed  spaces  depends  on  this  continual  reverberation. 
It  often  increases  the  effect  of  music  by  converting  a  simple  melody,  which 
is  a  succession  of  notes,  into  a  harmonized  piece,  where  each  note  is  accom- 
panied by  some  accordant  tones;  and  a  young  flute-player  is  often  first 
charmed  with  his  own  music  when  he  finds  himself  performing  a  duett  with 
Elcho  in  a  cave  or  under  a  spacious  arch  : — but  resonance  injures  the  distinct- 
ness of  speech,  so  as  even  in  some  ill-contrived  halls  of  assembly  or  theatres, 
to  render  the  articulation  unintelligible.  Small  rooms  or  near  surfaces  give 
BO  perceptible  echo,  because  the  interval  of  time  between  the  original  sound 
and  its  repetition  is  too  short  for  the  ear  to  appreciate. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  every  apartment  or  confined  space  has  a  certain 
musical  note  proper  to  it,  the  pitch  of  which  depends  upon  the  number  of 
poises  or  repetitions  of  a  sound  produced  there  in  a  given  time  by  the  returns 
from  its  walls.  The  velocity  of  sound  being  uniform,  this  number  must 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  apartment. 

There  is  a  curious  efiect  of  echo  which  both  illustrates  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon,  and  proves  that  a  tone  or  musical  sound  is  merely  a  repetition 
of  pulses  following  each  other  very  quickly.  Iron  railings  are  generally 
formed  of  square  bars,  of  which  any  side  is  a  plane  surface,  and  may  produce 
an  echo.  Now  a  sound,  such  as  the  sharp  blow  of  a  hammer,  occurring  near 
the  end  of  such  a  railing,  is  echoed  to  a  corresponding  place  on  the  other  side 
by  every  bar  in  it;  and  as  the  echoes  do  not  return  all  at  once,  but  in  regular  suc« 
cession,  according  to  the  increasing  distances  of  the  bars,  the  consequent  regu- 
lar succession  of  slight  poises,  with  uniform  and  small  intervals,  afl*ects  the  ear, 
not  as  the  echo  of  a  single  blow,  but  as  a  continued  musical  tone,  the  pitch 
of  which  depends  on  the  distance  of  the  bars  from  each  other. — The  writer 
of  this  had  observed,  in  passing  on  horseback  along  a  particular  portion  of 
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rotd,  where  there  was  first  a  piece  of  wall  and  then  two  pieces  of  paling 
with  rails  or  bars  of  different  width, — that  there  was  from  the  wall  a  clear 
echo  of  the  horse's  cantering  feet,  and  afterwards,  opposite  the  palings«  a 
ringing  sound  for  every  step  of  the  horse.  He  at  first  concludea  that  the 
road  there  was  singularly  hand,  although  it  did  not  appear  so,  and  he  slackened 
the  horse's  pac^  to  save  his  feet,  until,  observing  one  day  that  the  ringing 
sound  was  of  difierent  pitch  opposite  the  two  pieces  of  paling,  and  so  at 
to  correspond  with  the  different  width  of  the  bars,  the  true  ezplanatioB 
occurred  to  him  that  the  sound  was  an  echo  of  the  nature  above  described. 

That  an  echo  may  be  perfect,  the  surface  producing  it  must  be  smooth, 
and  of  some  regular  form ;  for  the  wave  of  sound  rebounds  according  to  the 
same  law  as  a  wave  of  water,  or  a  ray  of  light,  or  an  elastic  ball,  ^.,  as 
explained  at  page  65,  viz.,  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  if  it  fall  perpen- 
dicularly, but  if  it  fall  obliquely  on  one  side,  departing  with  an  equal  degree 
of  obliquity  on  the  other.     To  express  this  very  important  law  shortly,  we 

say  that  *Hhe  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to 
the  angle  of  incidence. ''-^According  to  thie 
law,  any  irregular  surface  must  break  an  echo; 
and  if  the  irregularity  be  very  considerable* 
there  can  be  no  distinct  or  audible  reflection 
at  all.  A  regular  concave  surface,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  e  ^,  may  concentrate  sound,  and 
bring  all  which  falls  upon  it,  as  from  a  b  c  d^ 
to  the  same  centre  ot focus,  as  at/,  so  as  to 
produce  there  a  very  powerful  eflfect. 

We  thus  see  the  reason  why  echo  is  mudi 
less  perfect  from  the  front  of  a  house  which  has  windows  and  doors,  than 
from  the  plane  end,  or  any  plane  wall  of  the  same  magnitude,*-and  why 
the  resonance  of  a  room  is  so  irregular  and  indistinct  when  the  room  contains 
curtains,  carpets  and  other  furniture,  or  a  crowded  assembly.  Halls  for 
music  have  generally  plane  bare  walls.  Theatres  for  the  drama,  again,  have 
boundaries  broken  in  all  ways  by  rows  of  boxes,  and  various  ornaments. 

The  concentration  of  sound  by  concave  surfaces  produces  many  cnriooe 
efl^ects  both  in  nature  and  in  art. 

There  are  remarkable  situations  where  the  sound  from  a  cascade  is  con- 
centrated by  the  surface  of  a  neighbouring  cave  so  completely,  that  a  person 
accidentally  bringing  his  ear  into  the  focus,  is  suddenly  astounded,  as  if  the 
universe  were  crushing  around  him.  A  chair  placed  in  the  cave,  so  that  « 
person  sitting  down  in  it  must  bring  his  ear  into  the  focus,  insures  the  success 
of  the  sometimes  amusing  experiment. 

The  centre  of  a  circle  is  the  focus  in  which  sound  issuing 
from  it  is  again  collected  after  reflection :  hence  the  powerful 
echo  near  the  centre  of  a  round  apartment.  An  oval  has  two 
centres  or/oct— one  towards  each  end,  as  a  and  b — and  the 
nature  of  the  curve  is  such,  that  sound,  or  light,  or  heat, 
issuing  arouml  from  either  of  the  foci,  as  a,  by  obeying  the 
law  of  reflection  above  stated,  is  all  directed  from  the  various 
points,  as  at  c  d  e,  ^.,  to  the  other  focus,  as  at  b.  Henoe 
a  person  uttering  a  whisper  in  one  focus  of  an  oval  room  is 
very  audible  at  Uie  other,  although  he  may  not  be  heard  by 
persons  placed  between.  Such  a  room  may  be  called  a  whispering  gallery. 
Concave  surfaces  facing  each  other,  as  two  alcoves  in  a  garaen,  or  covered 
recesses  on  opposite  sides  of  a  street  or  bridge,  will  enable  persons  seated  in 
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their  foci  to  converae  hj  whispers  across  louder  noises  in  the  space  between, 
and  without  themselves  being  overheard  in  that  space. 

The  reason  why  a  tube  conveys  sound  so  far,  is,  that  its  sides  confine  or 
repress,  by  a  continued  reflection,  the  advancing  sound  which,  in  the  open 
air,  would  quickly  spread  laterally  and  be  dissipated.  And  the  reason  that 
the  plane  surface  of  a  smooth  wall,  or  of  water,  &c.,  also  conveys  sound  so 
far,  is,  that  it  similarly  prevents  the  lateral  spreading  and  dissipation,  although 
only  on  one  side.-— Persons  far  apart  may  converse  along  a  smooth  wall.—* 
The  barking  of  dogs  or  the  clear  voice  of  a  street-crier,  in  a  town  situated 
on  the  border  of  a  lake,  may  be  heard  across  the  water  in  a  calm  evening,  at 
a  distance  of  more  tlian  five  miles— the  sound  of  bells,  of  course,  is  audible 
nuch  farther. — A.nd  in  the  sttlhiess  of  night,  even  the  splashing  oars  of  a 
boat  will  announce  its  approach  to  persons  waiting  at  a  great  distance. 

If  a  sound-reflecting  surface  be  curved  inwards,  that  is,  be  concave,  it  not 
only  prevents  the  spreading  of  any  sound  which  passes  along  it,  but  is  con- 
standy  condensing  the  sound  by  driving  the  external  part  inwards.  Hence, 
in  a  circular  space,  such  as  a  gallery  under  a  dome,  persons  close  to  the  wall 
may  whisper  to  each  other  at  all  distances. 

An  ear-trumpet  is  a  tube  wide  at  one  end  where  the  sound  enters,  and 
narrow  at  the  other  where  the  ear  is  applied:  its  sides  are  so  curved  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  reflection,  all  the  sound  which  enters  is  brought  to 
a  focus  in  the  narrow  end.  It  thus  increases  manyfold  the  intensity  of  a 
sound  which  reaches  the  ear  through  it,  and  enables  a  person  who  has  become 
deaf  to  common  conversation,  to  mix  again  with  pleasure  in  society.  The 
concave  hand  held  behind  the  ear  answers  in  some  degree  the  purpose  of  an 
ear-trumpet,  and  in  a  very  large  theatre  is  sometimes  useful  even  to  persons 
of  quick  hearing.  A  notorious  instance  of  a  sound-collecting  surface  was 
the  ear  of  Lionyntis^  in  the  dungeons  of  Syracuse:  the  roof  of  the  prison 
was  so  formed  as  to  collect  the  words  and  even  whispers  of  the  unhappy 
pri;(oners,  and  to  direct  them  along  a  hidden  conduit  to  where  the  tyrant  sat 
listening.  The  wide-spread  sail  of  a  ship,  rendered  concave  by  a  gentle 
breeze,  is  also  a  good  collector  of  sound.  It  happened  one  day  on  board  a 
ship  sailing  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  far  out  of  sight  of  land,  that  the  per* 
sons  walking  on  deck,  when  passing  a  particular  spot,  heard  very  distinctly, 
during  an  hour  or  two,  the  sound  of  bells,  varying  as  in  human  rejoicings. 
All  on  board  came  to  listen,  and  were  convinced,  but  the  phenomenon  was 
most  mysterious.  Months  afterwards  it  was  ascertained,  that  at  the  time  of 
olisenration  the  bells  of  the  city  of  St.  Salvador,  on  the  Brazilian  coast,  had 
been  ringing  on  the  occasion  of  a  festival :  their  sound,  therefore,  favoured 
by  a  gentle  wind,  had  travelled  over  perhaps  100  miles  of  smooth  water,  and 
had  been  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  concave  sail  in  the  particular  situation  on 
the  deck  where  it  was  listened  to.  It  appears  from  this  that  a  machine  might 
be  constructed  having  the  same  relation  to  sound  that  a  telescope  has  to  light— 
A  friend  of  the  author,  on  the  I8th  of  June,  1814,  while  sitting  near  the  wall 
of  his  garden,  situated  near  Dover,  heard  distinctly  the  firing  of  the  cannon 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

The  ^eakmg-tntmpet  is  made  according  to  the  same  law  of  reflected 
sound,  with  the  view  of  directing  the  strength  of  the  voice  to  a  particular 
point.  I'he  sea  captain  uses  it  to  hail  ships  at  a  distance,  or  to  send  his 
orders  aloft,  where  the  unaided  voice  would  be  lost  in  the  noise  of  the  wind 
and  waves.  A  similar  form  of  mouth  is  used  for  the  bugle  horn  and  common 
trumpet,  and  fits  them  to  sound  the  note  of  command  amid  the  uproar  of  con- 
tending armies. 
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Some  amusing  effects  have  been  produced  by  operating  on  sounds  with 
tubes  and  concave  surfaces.  What  was  termed  the  inviHbk  giri,  was  a 
contrivance  where  the  questions  of  visitors  were  caught  by  a  concealed  con- 
cave, and  carried  to  the  director  who  sat  at  a  distance ;  and  his  replies,  as  in 
the  whispering  gallery,  became  audible  to  the  inquirers  alone. 

The  concave,  undulating,  and  perfectly  polished  surface  of  many  sea-shellst 
fits  them  to  catch,  mix,  and  return  the  pulses  of  sounds  that  happen  to  be 
trembling  about  them,  so  as  to  produce  that  curious  resonance  from  within 
which  closely  resembles  the  sound  of  the  distant  ocean — so  closely,  that  the 
spirited  boy,  after  studying  the  interesting  stories  of  voyagers  which  paint 
dangers  to  be  nobly  braved,  and  charms  of  nature  to  be  seen  in  distant  lands, 
often  feeds  his  imagination  with  this  voice  of  a  shell,  and  fancies  himself 
already  riding  among  the  billows. 

The  animal  ear^ 

so  admirably  adapted  to  perceive  the  evanescent  tremblings  of  the  air,  has  of 
course  a  stnicture  in  nice  relation  to  their  nature  as  now  explained.     The 
parts  of  the  ear,  and  the  progress  of  sound  to  the  sentient  nerve,  may  be 
simply  described  as  follows: 
1st.  There  is  external  to  the  head,  a  wide-mouthed  tube  or  ear-trumpet 

a,  for  catching  and  concentrating  the  waves  of 
Fig.  133.  sound.     It  is  movable  in  many  animals,  so 

that  they  can  direct  it  to  the  place  from  which 
the  sound  comes. 

2d.  The  sound  concentrated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ear-tube,  falls  upon  a  membrane  stretched 
across  the  channel,  like  the  parchment  of  an 
ordinary  drum,  over  the  space  called  the  tym- 
panum or  drum  of  the  ear  6,  and  causes  the 
membrane  to  vibrate.  That  its  motion  may 
be  free,  the  air  contained  within  the  drum  has 
free  communication  with  the  external  air,  by  the  open  passage  /,  called  the 
Eustachian  tube,  leading  to  the  back  of  the  mouth.  A  degree  of  deafness 
ensues  when  this  tube  is  obstructed,  ashy  wax;  and  a  crack  or  sudden  noise, 
with  immediate  return  of  natural  hearing,  is  generally  experienced  when,  in 
the  effort  of  sneezing  or  otherwise,  the  obstruction  is  removed. 

dd.  The  vibrations  of  the  membrane  of  the  drum  are  conveyed  farther 
inwards,  through  the  cavity  of  the  drum,  by  chain  of  four  bones  (not  here 
represented  on  account  of  their  minuteness,)  reaching  from  the  centre  of  ^e 
membrane  to  the  oval  door  or  mndow  leading  into  the  labyrinth  e. 

4th.  The  labyrinth,  or  complex  inner  compartment  of  the  ear,  over  which 
the  nerue  of  hearing  is  spread  as  a  lining,  is  full  of  water ;  and  therefore  by 
the  law  of  fluid  pressure  (see  page  128,)  when  the  force  of  the  moving 
membrane  of  the  drum,  acting  through  the  chain  of  bones,  is  made  to  com- 
press the  water,  the  pressure  is  felt  instantly  over  the  whole  cavity,  as  in  a 
nydrostatic  press. — The  labyrinth  consists  of  the  vestibule  e,  the  three  semi- 
circular canals  c,  imbedded  in  the  hard  bone,  and  a  winding  cavity,  called 
the  cochlea  d,  like  that  of  a  snail-shell,  in  which  fibres,  stretched  across  like 
harp-strings,  constitute  the  lyra. — The  separate  uses  of  these  various  parts 
are  not  yet  perfectly  known.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  may  be 
pierced,  and  the  chain  of  bones  may  be  broken  without  entire  loss  of  hearing. 
Considerable  diversity  of  form  and  dimension  is  found  in  different  animals. 
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The  bone  containing  the  cavities  of  the  ear  is  the  hardest  in  the  body,  and  is 
the  first  formed. 

The  ear  has  the  power  of  judging  of  the  direction  in  which  sound  comes. — 
A  person  in  a  thicket,  listening  to  the  song  of  various  birds,  although  they 
be  concealed  from*  his  eye  by  the  luxuriance  of  the  vernal  foliage,  still  judges 
correctly  by  the  ear  in  what  tree  every  little  songster  is  concealed. — The 
same  truth  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  fact  that,  when  horses  or  mules 
march  in  company  at  night,  those  in  front  direct  their  ears  forwards ;  those 
in  the  rear,  backwards ;  and  those  in  the  centre,  latterly  or  across ; — the 
whole  troop  seeming  to  be  actuated  by  one  feeling,  which  watches  the  com- 
mon safety. 

The  intensity  of  sound  is  to  the  ear  a  measure  of  distance. — In  a  windy 
nighty  the  sound  of  a  distant  bell  may  be  brought  so  quickly,  that  it  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  spread  and  be  weakened ;  and  a  person  is  often  roused  from  a 
reverie  by  its  unusual  loudness  and  apparent  nearness. — When  a  stormy 
wind  blows  directly  upon  a  coast,  and  rolls  the  great  waves  in  upon  the 
sandy  beach  or  among  the  rocks,  the  countryman  living  far  inland  hears  the 
uproar,  as  if  the  ocean  had  burst  its  barriers,  and  were  pouring  in  upon  the 
land. — The  scene-contrivers  at  our  theatres  heighten  the  illusion  of  an  ap- 
proaching procession,  by  letting  the  accompanying  music  be  first  heard  from 
a  closed  chamber  or  in  a  feeble  tone,  and  afterwards  with  gradually  increasing 
loudness.  To  the  imagination,  already  excited  perhaps  to  the  highest  pitch 
by  the  drama  of  some  divine  mind,  the  advancing  host  is  thus  most  vividly 
portrayed;  and  when  at  last,  with  the  thunder  of  drums  and  trumpets  from 
the  front  of  the  stage,  the  troop  also  appears,  the  efTect  is  complete.  It  is  the 
▼arying  loudness  of  the  uEolian  harp  which  produces  the  feeling  that  the 
heavenly  choir  is  sometimes  approaching  and  sometimes  receding. 

{_Ibr  an  accotmt  qf  the  Doctrines  of  Flutdity  in  relation  to  animida,  see 
P«rt  V.  Sec  II.] 
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PART    IV. 


DOCTRINES  OF  IMPONDERABLE  SUBSTANC?, 


To  minds  beginning  this  study,  it  n^ay  facilitate  the  conception  of  a  sub* 
stance  which  is  without  weight,  or  at  least  is  imponderable  by  human  art, 
to  consider  the  nature  ofatr.  Until  lately  men  were  so  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  the  universe  around  them,  that  a  person  placed  in  an 
apartment  which  offered  to  view  nothing  but  the  naked  walls,  would  have 
said  that  it  was  empty,  meaning  literally  what  he  said ;  and  even  when  adver- 
tised that  there  was  air  in  the  room,  he  would  still  have  been  far  from  pos- 
sessing a  clear  notion  that  it  was  full  of  aerial  fluid  just  as  an  open  vessel 
immersed  in  the  sea  is  full  of  water,  and  that  if  air  were  not  allowed  to  escape 
from  it,  even  so  small  a  body  as  an  apple  could  not  be  pressed  into  it  addi* 
tionally  by  less  force  than  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  This  truth,  however,  is  now 
clearly  understood,  and  daily  exemplified  in  easy  pneumatic  experiments,  and 
in  no  way  more  strikingly  than  by  the  recent  adoption  of  the  substance  of  air 
in  place  of  feathers,  as  stuffing  for  beds  and  pillows.  An  air-tight  bag  or  sack 
suspended  by  its  lip  in  the  air,  and  held  quite  open  by  a  hoop  near  its  rooutht 
would  appear  empty,  but  if  then  firmly  closed  above  the  hoop,  it  would  have 
imprisoned  its  fill  of  air,  just  as  a  bag  similarly  managed  under  water  would 
imprison  its  fill  of  water ;  and  while  in  some  respects  the  air  would  be  softer 
and  locally  more  yielding  than  feathers,  its  entire  mass  would  be  much  less 
compressible.  Now  this  air,  when  weighed  by  means  which  modem  science 
has  furnished,  is  found  in  a  cubic  foot  to  contain  somewhat  more  than  an 
ounce,  and  by  strongly  pressing  it,  or  by  causing  it  to  combine  chemically 
with  some  other  substance,  we  can  reduce  it  to  very  small  bulk,  either  with  the 
form  of  a  liquid  or  of  a  sdid :  proving  how  small  a  quantity  of  ponderable 
matter,  under  certain  circumstances,  will  occupy  great  space.  And  common 
air  is  by  no  means  the  lightest  known  substance,  which  as  powerfully  resists 
the  intrusion  of  other  bodies  where  it  exists.  Hydrogen  gas,  for  instance,  of 
the  same  space-dccupying  force,  weighs  only  a  fourteenth  part  as  much,  and 
therefore  a  few  drachms  of  it  confined  in  a  bag  or  bed  as  broad  as  the  foun- 
dation of  a  house,  would  support  a  house  or  a  cask  as  large  as  a  bouse  filled 
with  water  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet,  the  gas  itself  being  then  eighty  thousand 
times  lighter  than  its  bulk  of  gold ; — and  if  the  pressure  on  it  were  diminished, 
it  would  readily  expand  to  a  volume  a  thousand  times  as  great,  and  would 
still  be  exerting  a  considerable  outward  elasticity.  Again,  a  mixture  of  oxy^n 
and  hydrogen  gases,  while  uniting  with  expkNBive  force  to  form  water,  dilates 
for  the  time,  even  under  the  great  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  to  a  bulk  aboat 
twenty  times  greater  than  the  gases  have  while  separate. 

The  mind,  pursuing  the  idea  of  such  expansion  or  occupancy  of  space  by 
a  small  quantity  of  matter,  and  reflecting  on  the  wonderful  divisibility  of  mat- 
ter or  minuteness  of  the  ultimate  atoms,  as  explained  in  Part  I.  of  this  work, 
might  almost  admit  as  a  possible  reality  Newton's  hypothetical  illustration* 
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of  that  divisibility,  viz.j  that  even  one  ounce  of  substance  uniformly  distri- 
buted over  the  vast  space  in  which  our  solar  system  exists,  might  leave  no 
quarter  of  an  inch  without  its  particle.  Now  a  fluid  in  any  degree  approach- 
ing in  rarity  to  this,  although  it  might  press,  resist,  communicate  motion,  and 
have  other  influences  in  common  with  more  ponderable  matter,  would  have 
neither  weight  nor  inertia  discoverable  by  means  at  present  known  to  man. 
While  we  are  contemplating,  then,  or  modifying  the  agencies  of  what  causes 
the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold,  of  light  and  darkness,  of  electricity  in  its 
forms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  of  galvanism,  or  of  magnetism,  in  a  word,  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  nature,  we  may  be  dealing  with  matter  of  the 
subtile  constitution  now  spoken  of.  And  as  in  the  terrestrial  atmosphere  there 
are  at  least  two  fluids  present,  viz,,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  of  distinct  nature, 
so  in  a  more  subtile  ether,  (illing  all  space,  there  may  he  various  ingredients, 

A  majority  of  philosophers  now  incline  to  the  opinion  here  sketched,  that 
there  is  at  least  one  such  subtile  fluid  or  ether  occupying  completely  the  space 
of  the  universe,  and  tending  to  uniform  diflusion  by  reason  of  a  strong  mutual 
repulsion  of  its  particles,  which  fluid  pervades  denser  material  substances 
somewhat  as  water  pervades  a  sponge  or  a  mass  of  sand,  being  attracted  in  a 
peculiar  way  by  each  substance,  and  which  fluid  may  or  may  not  have  weight 
and  inertia.  They  believe  farther  that  the  phenomena  above  alluded  to,  and 
which  human  art  can  exhibit  with  highest  beauty,  or  with  awful  intensity, 
are  produced  by  the  motion  of  other  aflfections  of  that  fluid,  as  the  sensation 
of  sound  in  all  its  varieties  is  produced  in  the  delicate  structure  of  the  ear  by 
a  certain  motion  in  the  air,  or  in  any  other  body,  having  communication  with 
the  ear ;  or  as  the  sensation  of  jar  is  perceived  by  a  hand  held  to  one  end  of 
a  log  of  wood  when  a  blow  is  given  to  the  other  end.  Some  philosophers 
again  suppose  that  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  are  material  particles  pro- 
jected through  space,  somewhat  as  sand  might  be  scattered  by  an  explosion, 
and  which  particles  are  present  only  when  the  effects  are  apparent.  Some 
combine  these  two  hypotheses.  And  some  hold  all  the  phenomena  of  heat 
to  be  mere  motions  in  the  common  matter  of  the  bodies  in  which  the  heat 
exists. 

We  mention  these  hypotheses,  not  with  the  view  of  entering  upon  a  minute 
examination  of  their  respective  merits,  or  even  of  asserting  that  any  one  of 
them  is  true,  but  merely  to  make  the  reader  aware  of  the  directions  wliich 
inquirers*  minds  have  taken  in  pursuing  the  investigation.  To  understand 
the  subjects  as  far  as  men  yet  usefully  understand  them,  and  sufficiently  for 
a  vast  number  of  most  useful  purposes,  it  is  only  necessary,  as  in  other  de- 
partments of  science,  to  classify  important  phenomena,  so  that  their  nature 
and  resemblances  may  be  clearly  perceived.  When,  in  treating  of  the  human 
mind,  we  speak  of  its  retcdning  an  idea,  ox  being  depresied,  or  being  heated 
mlh  passion^  &c,  we  speak  of  subjects  sufficiently  definite,  although  we 
may  have  no  hypothesis  as  to  the  intimate  nature  of  the  phenomena: — and 
io  the  same  manner  may  we  speak  of  the  accumulation,  radiation,  or  other 
aflfections  of  heat  and  light  We  know  nothing  of  the  cause  even  of  gravity, 
the  grandest  influence  in  nature,  but  we  can  calculate  its  eflfects  with  admira- 
Ua  piecisioiv 
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PART   IV. 


SECTION  I.— ON  HEAT. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SBOTION. 

Beat  (by  somt  called  Caloric)  may  be  strikingly  referred  to  as  that  which 
causes  the  difference  between  winter  and  summer^  between  tropical  gar* 
derts  and  polar  wastes.  Its  inferior  degrees  are  denoted  by  the  term  cold. 
//  cannot  be  exhibited  apart^  nor  proved  to  have  weight  or  inertia,  and 
the  change  of  its  quantitv  in  bodies  is  most  conveniently  estimated  by  the 
concomitant  change  of  t/ieir  bulk;  any  substance  so  circumstanced  as  to 
allow  this  to  be  accurately  measured  constituting  a  thermohbter. 

Heat  diffuses  itself  among  neighbouring  bodies  until  all  have  the  same  tern* 
perature,  that  w,  until  ail  similarlv  affect  a  thermometer.  It  spreads 
partly  through  their  structure,  or  oy  conduction,  as  it  is  called,  with  a 
slow  progress,  different  for  each  substance,  and  in  fluids  modified  by  the 
motion  of  their  particles;  and  it  spreads  partly  also  by  bemg  shot  or 
radiated  like  light  from  one  body  to  another,  through  transparent  media 
or  space,  with  readiness  effected  by  the  material  and  state  of  the  giving 
and  receiving  surfaces. 

Heat,  by  entering  bodies,  expands  them,  and  through  a  range  which  in^ 
dudes,  as  three  successive  stages,  the  forms  of  solid,  liquid  and  air  or 
OAS ;  becoming  thus  in  nature  the  grand  antagonist  and  modifier  of  that 
attraction  which  holds  corporeal  particles  together,  and  which,  if  acting 
alone,  would  reduce  the  whole  material  universe  to  one  solid  lifeless  mass. 
Each  particular  substance,  according  to  the  nature,  proximity,  ^c.^  of 
its  idttmate  particles,  takes  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  (said  to  mark  its 
capacity),  to  produce  in  it  a  given  change  of  temperature  or  calorific 
tension;  undergoing  expansion  then  in  a  degree  proper  to  itself,  and 
changing  its  firm  to  Hgtdd  and  air  at  points  of  temperature  proper  to 
itself;  the  expansion  in  bodies  generallv  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
the  temperature,  because  the  cohesion  of  their  particles  lessens  with  in- 
crease of  distance;  bein^  remarkably  greater  therdhre  in  liquids  than  in 
solids  ;  and  in  air  than  m  liquids  ;  atul  the  rate  of  expansion,  moreover, 
being  much  quickened  as  the  bodies  approach  thJeir  points  of  changing 
form  to  liquid  or  air,  to  produce  which  changes,  a  large  quantity  of  heat 
enters  them,  but  in  the  new  arrangement  of  particles  and  incrteised 
volume  of  the  mass,  it  becomes  hidden  from  the  thermometer,  and  is 
therefore  called  latent  heat.  For  any  given  substance  the  changes  o^ 
form  happen  so  constantly  at  the  same  temperature,  that  they  mark  fixed 
points  in  the  general  scale  (^  temperature,  and  enable  us  to  regulate  and 
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compare  thermometers. — Heat,  by  expanding  different  substances  une- 
qually^ influences  much  their  chemical  combination. 
Heat  influences  also  the  functions  of  vegetable  and  animal  Hfe.     TJie  great 
source  of  heat  is  the  sun;  but  electricity^  combustion  and  other  chemical 
actions,  condensation,  friction,  and  the  actions  oflife^  are  also  excitants.* 


"  Heat  may  be  strikingly  referred  to  as  that  which  causes  the  difference 
between  winter  and  summer,  between  the  gardens  of  the  equator  arul 
polar  wastes.**    (See  the  Anaiysist  page  25Q.)y 

In  the  winter  of  climates,  where  the  temperature  is  for  a  time  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water,  the  earth  with  its  waters  is  bound  up  in  snow  and 
ice,  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  leafless,  appearing  everywhere  like  withered 
skeletons,  countless  multitudes  of  living  creatures,  owing  either  to  the  bitter 
cold  or  deficiency  of  food,  are  perishing  in  the  snows — nature  seems  dying 
or  dead ;  but  what  a  change  when  spring  returns,  that  is,  when  heat  returns ! 
The  earth  h  again  uncovered  and  soft,  the  rivers  flow,  the  lakes  are  again 
liquid  mirrors,  the  warm  showers  come  to  foster  vegetation,  which  soon 
covers  the  ground  with  beauty  and  plenty.  Man,  lately  inactive,  is  recalled 
to  many  duties ;  his  water-wheels  are  everywhere  at  work,  his  boats  are 
again  on  the  canals  and  streams,  his  busy  fleets  of  industry  are  along  the 
shores ;  winged  life  in  new  multitudes  fill  the  sky,  finny  life  similarly  fills 
the  waters,  and  every  spot  of  earth  teems  with  vitality  and  joy.  Many  per- 
sons regard  these  changes  of  season  as  if  they  came  like  the  successive 
position  of  a  turning-wheel,  of  which  one  necessarily  brings  the  next ;  not 
adverting  that  it  is  the  sinc^le  circumstance  of  change  of  temperature  which 
does  all.  But  if  the  colds  of  winter  arrive  too  early,  they  unfailingly  pro- 
duce the  wintery  scene,  and  if  warmth  come  before  its  time  in  spring,  it 
expands  the  bud  and  the  blossom,  which  a  return  of  frost  will  surely  destroy. 
A  seed  sown  in  an  ice-house  never  awakens  to  life. 

Again,  as  regards  climates,  the  earthly  matters  forming  the  exterior  of  oar 
globe,  and  therefore  entering  into  the  composition  of  soils,  are  not  different 
for  diflerent  latitudes, — at  the  equator,  for  instance,  and  near  the  poles.  That 
the  aspect  of  nature  then  in  the  two  situations  exhibits  a  contrast  more  strik- 
ing still  than  between  summer  and  winter,  is  merely  to  an  inequality  of 
temperature,  which  is  permanent.  Were  it  not  for  this,  in  both  situations 
the  same  vegetables  might  grow,  and  the  same  animals  might  find  their 
befiting  support.  But  now,  in  the  one,  namely,  where  the  heat  abounds, 
we  see  the  magnificent  scene  of  tropical  fertility ;  the  earth  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation  in  endless,  lovely  variety,  and  even  the  hard  rocks  fes- 
tooned with  green,  perhaps  with  the  vine,  rich  in  its  purple  clusters.  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene,  animal  existence  is  equally  abundant,  and  many  of  the 
species  are  of  surpassing  beauty— the  plumage  of  the  birds  is  as  brilliant  as 
the  gayest  flowers.  The  warm  air  is  perfume  from  the  spice-beds,  the  sky 
and  clouds  are  often  dyed  in  tints  as  bright  as  freshest  rainbow,  and  happy 

*  It  it  to  be  remarVed  here^  that  man^  phenomena  in  whieh  heat  plays  an  important  part, 
have  been  alreadr  described  m  precedmg  ehaptert  of  this  work  j — for  instance,  the  action 
of  the  8tearo-eng;ine,  tlie  phenomena  of  winds,  many  facts  in  meteorolo^^y,  kc,  under  the 
be»d  of  Pnearoatica.  In  a  separate  treatise  on  heat,  these  could  not  with  propriety  have 
been  omitted  {  but  in  a  comprehensive  system  of  science  like  the  present,  they  6nd  their 
it  place,  where,  being  torrounded  bv  subjects  resembling  them  in  more  intricate  ptrtieo- 
kf*,  they  can  be  more  eoaciaely  and  clearly  explained. 
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human  inhabitaats  call  the  scene  a  paradise.  Again,  where  heat  is  absent* 
we  have  the  dreary  spectacle  of  polar  barrenness,  namely,  bare  rock  or 
mountain,  instead  of  fertile  field;  water  everywhere  hardened  to  solidity; 
no  rain,  nor  cloud,  nor  dew ;  few  motions  but  drifting  snow ;  vegetable  life 
scarcely  existing,  and  then  only  in  sheltered  places  turned  to  the  sun — and 
instead  of  the  palms  and  other  trees  of  India,  whose  single  leaf  is  almost 
broad  enough  to  cover  a  hut,  there  are  bushes  and  trees,  as  the  furze  and  fir, 
having  what  may  be  called  hairs  or  bristles,  in  the  room  of  leaves.  In  the 
winter  time,  during  which  the  sun  is  not  seen  for  nearly  six  months,  new 
horrors  are  added,  viz.,  the  darkness  and  dreadful  silence,  the  cold  benumb- 
ing all  life,  and  even  freezing  mercury — a  scene  into  which  man  may  pene- 
trate from  happier  climes,  but  where  he  can  only  leave  his  protecting  ship 
and  fires  for  short  periods,  as  he  might  issue  from  a  diving-bell  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  That  in  these  now  desolate  regions,  heat  only  is  wanted  to 
make  them  like  the  most  favoured  countries  of  the  earth,  is  proved  by  the 
recent  discoveries  under  ground  of  the  remnant  of  animals  and  vegetables 
formerly  inhabiting  them,  which  now  can  live  only  near  the  equator.  While 
winter*  then,  or  the  temporary  absence  of  heat,  may  be  called  the  sleep  of 
nature,  the  more  permanent  torpor  about  the  poles  appears  like  its  death ; 
and  when  we  farther  reflect,  that  heat  is  the  great  agent  in  numberless  im- 
portant processes  of  cbemisty  and  domestic  economy,  and  is  the  actuating 
principle  of  the  mighty  steam-engine  which  now  performs  half  the  work  of 
•ociety,  how  truly  may  heat,  the  subject  of  our  present  chapter*  be  considered 
as  the  life  or  soul  of  the  universe ! 

^*  Heat  cannot  be  exhibited  in  a  sniarate  state^  nor  proved  to  have  weight  or 
inertia.^*    (Kead  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

Aldiough  heat  is  known  to  be  abundant  in  the  sunbeam*  and  to  radiate 
around  from  a  blazing  fire*  we  cannot  otherwise  arrest  or  detect  it  in  its  pro- 
ffress  than  by  allowing  it  to  enter,  and  remain  in  some  ponderable  substance. 
We  know  hot  iron*  or  hot  water*  or  hot  air*  but  nature  no  where  presents  to 
us,  nor  has  art  succeeded  in  showing  us  heat  alone. 

If  we  balance  a  quantity  of  ice  in  a  delicate  weigh-beam*  and  then  leave 
it  to  melt*  the  equilibrium  will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed.  Or 
if  we  substitute  for  the  ice,  boiling  water  or  red-hot  iron*  and  leave  this  to 
cool,  there  will  be  no  difierence  in  the  result.  If  we  place  a  pound  of  mer- 
cury in  one  scale  of  the  weigh-beam  and  a  pound  of  water  in  the  other,  and 
then  either  heat  or  cool  both  through  the  same  number  of  thermometric  de- 
grees* although  about  thirty  times  more  heat  (as  will  be  explained  below^ 
enters  or  leaves  the  bulky  water  than  the  dense  mercury*  they  will  still 
remain  equivalent  weights. 

Again,  a  sun-beam*  with  its  intense  light  and  heat,  after  being  concentrated 
by  a  powerful  lens  or  mirror*  may  be  made  to  fall  upon  the  scale  of  a  most 
delicate  balance,  but  will  produce  no  depressing  effect  on  the  scale,  as  would 
follow  if  what  constitutes  the  beam  had  the  least  forward  motal  inertia  or 
momentum. 

Such  are  the  facts  which  have  led  certain  inquirers  to  deny  the  material  or 
separate  existence  of  heat,  and  to  hold  that  it  is  merely  motion  of  one  kind 
among  the  material  particles  of  bodies  generally,  as  sound  is  motion  of 
anoUier  kind  among  the  same  particles.  The  following  facts  they  consider 
to  have  the  same  bearing  in  the  argument  Heat  can  be  produced  without 
limit  by  friction,  as — when  savages  light  their  fires  by  robbing  together  two 
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pieces  of  wood — when  Count  Rumford  made  great  qtianliliea  of  water  boil, 
by  causing  a  blunt  borer  to  rub  against  a  mass  of  metal  immersed  in  water-^ 
when  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  quickly  melted  pieces  of  ice  by  rubbing  them  against 
each  other  in  a  room  cooled  below  the  freezing  point,  iic.  Intense  heat  is 
produced  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  other  fulminating  mixture,  yet 
it  cannot  be  conceived  to  have  existed  in  the  small  bulk  of  the  powder  before 
the  explosion.  Other  inquirers,  on  the  contrary,  have  deemed  to  be  proofs 
of  the  separate  materiality  of  heat  such  facts  as  now  follow ; — that  it  is  radi- 
ated through  the  most  perfect  vacuum  which  we  can  produce,  and  even  more 
readily  than  through  air  ;  that  it  radiates  in  the  same  place  in  all  directions, 
without  impediment  from  the  crossing  rays ; — that  it  becomes  instantly  sen- 
sible on  the  condensation  of  any  material  mass,  as  if  then  squeezed  out  from 
the  mass ;  as  when,  by  compressing  air  suddenly,  we  inflame  a  match  im- 
memed  in  it;  or  when,  on  reducing  the  bulk  of  iron  by  hammering,  we  ren- 
der it  very  hot,  the  warming  being  greater  at  the  first  blow  (which  moat 
changes  the  bulk)  than  afterwards, — that  when,  on  mixing  bodies  which  com- 
bine so  intimately  as  to  occupy  less  space  tlian  when  separate,  there  is  a  dis- 
eagagement  of  heat  proportioned  to  the  diminution  of  the  volume: — that  the 
laws  of  the  spreading  of  heat  in  bodies  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  spreading 
of  sound,  or  of  any  other  motion  known  to  us :— and  that,  as  to  the  great  and 
sadden  extrication  of  heat  by  friction  or  explosion,  it  may  be  as  truly  a  rush 
of  the  fluid  to  the  part,  as  in  the  case  of  an  electrical  accumulation  or  dis- 
charge. These  facts,  moreover,  they  think,  square  well  with  their  assump- 
tion that  the  phenomena  of  heat  are  produced  by  an  exceedingly  subtile 
fluid,  or  ether,  pervading  the  whole  universe,  and  softenings  or  melting,  or 
gasifying  bodies,  according  to  the  quantity  present  in  each ;  its  own  parts 
being  strongly  repulsive  of  each  other,  and  seeking,  therefore,  widest  and 
DUMt  equable  diflusion» 

•'7%e  change  of  its  quantUy  in  bodies  is  most  conveniently  estimated  by  the 
concomitant  change  of  their  buOc^  any  substance  so  circumstanced^  as  to 
aihw  this  to  be  accuratdy  measured^  constituting  a  thermometer^'  (Read 
Cluf  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  we  heat  a  wire,  it  is  lengthened ;  if  we  heat  water  in  a  full  vessel,  a  part 
rons  over :  if  we  heat  air  in  a  bladder,  the  bladder  is  distended :  in  a  word, 
if  we  heat  any  substance,  its  volume  increases  in  some  proportion  to  the 
iaerease  of  temperature, — and  we  may  measure  the  increase  of  volume. 
The  reasons  why,  in  such  investigations,  a  contrivance  in  which  the  expan- 
sion of  mercury  may  be  observed,  viz.,  the  mercurial  thermometer,  is  com- 
iBonly  preferred  to  others,  can  only  be  fully  understood  by  the  mind  which 
has  considered  the  whole  subject  of  heat;  and  we  touch  upon  the  matter 
here,  only  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  a  mercurial  thermometer  is  a  small 
bulb,  or  bottle  of  glass  filled  with  mercury,  and  having  a  long  very  narrow 
sidk  or  neck,  in  which  the  mercury  rises  when  expanded  by  heat,  or  falls 
when  heat  is  withdrawn ;  the  stalk  between  the  points  at  which  the  mercury 
stands  in  freezing  and  boiling  water,  being  divided  into  an  arbitrary  number 
of  degrees,  which  division  appearing  on  a  scale  applied  to  the  stalk,  is  con- 
tinued similarly  above  and  below  these  points. 

**lhat  diffuses  itself  among  neiglibouring  bodies  until  all  have  acquired  the 
same  temperature;  tliat  is  to  say,  untU  all  unit  similarly  ^ect  a  themuh 
m^.^^     (See  the  Analysis.) 

V  Anv-iron  bolt  thrust  in  among  burning  coals  soon  becomes  red  hot  like 
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them.  If  it  be  the  heater  of  a  tea-oro,  it  will,  when  afterwards  placed  amidst 
the  water,  part  with  its  lately  acquired  heat  to  the  water,  until  both  are  of  the 
same  temperature.  Boiling  water,  again,  soon  imparls  heat  to  an  egg  placed 
in  it,  and  a  feverish  head  yields  its  heat  to  a  bladder  of  cold  water  or  ice.  A 
hundred  objects  enclosed  in  the  same  apartment,  if  tested,  after  a  time,  by 
the  thermometer,  will  all  indicate  the  same  temperature. 

**  7%e  inferior  degrees  of  heat  are  denoted  by  tlie  term  cold." 

When  the  hand  touches  a  body  of  a  higher  temperature  than  itself,  it 
receives  heat  according  to  the  law  now  explained,  and  it  experiences  a  pecu- 
liar sensation ;  when  it  touches  a  body  of  lower  temperature  than  itself,  it 
gives  out  heat  for  a  like  reason,  and  experiences  another  and  very  diflerent 
sensation.  The  two  are  called  the  sensations  of  heat  and  of  cold.  Now 
heat  and  cold,  considered  as  existing  in  the  bodies  themselves,  although  thus 
appearing  opposites,  are  really  degrees  of  the  same  object,  temperature^  con- 
trasted by  name,  for  convenience  sake,  in  reference  to  the  particular  tempera- 
ture of  the  individuals  speaking  of  them — just  as  any  two  nearest  mile-stone« 
on  a  road,  although  merely  marking  degrees  of  the  same  object,  distance^ 
might  receive  from  persons  living  between  them  the  opposite  names  of  east 
and  west,  or  of  north  and  south.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  moreover,  that  the 
sensation  of  heat  is  producible  also  by  a  body  colder  than  the  hand,  provided 
it  be  less  cold  than  a  body  touched  immediately  before,  or  than  the  asual 
temperature ;  and  the  sensation  of  cold  is  producible  under  the  opposite  cir- 
cumstances of  touching  a  comparatively  warm  body,  but  which  is  less  warm 
than  something  touched  just  before.  This  explains  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  same  body  may  appear  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same  person,  both 
hot  and  cold.  If  a  person  transfer  one  hand  to  common  spring-water  from 
touching  ice,  that  hand  will  deem  the  water  very  warm:  while  the  other 
hand,  transferred  to  it  from  a  warm  bath,  would  deem  it  very  cold.  For  a 
like  reason,  a  person  from  India,  arriving  in  England  in  the  spring,  deems 
the  air  cold,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  diminishing  their  cloth- 
ing, because  the  heat  to  them  is  becoming  oppressive.  Such  facts  show  how 
necessary  it  was  for  men  to  discover  more  correct  thermometera  than  their 
bodily  sensations. 

^^  Spreading  partly  through  their  structure^  or  by  conduction^  as  it  is  called^ 
unth  a  progress  proper  to  each  substance,^*  (Read  the  Analysis,  page 
256.) 

If  one  end  of  a  rod  of  iron  be  held  in  the  (ire,  a  hand  grasping  the  other 
end  soon  feels  the  heat  coming  through  it.  Through  a  similar  rod  of  glass 
the  transmission  is  much  slower,  and  through  one  of  wood  it  is  slower  still. 
The  hand  would  be  burned  by  the  iron,  before  it  felt  warmth  in  the  wood, 
although  the  inner  end  were  blazing. 

On  the  fact  that  different  substances  are  permeable  lo  heat,  or  have  the 
property  of  conducting  it,  in  different  degrees,  depend  many  interesting  pheno- 
mena in  nature  and  in  the  arts:  hence  it  was  important  to  ascertain  the  de- 
grees exactly,  and  to  classify  the  substances.  Various  methods  for  this 
purpose  have  been  adopted.  For  solids — similar  rods  of  the  different  sub- 
stances, after  being  thinly  coated  with  wax,  have  been  placed  with  their  infe- 
rior extremities  in  hot  oil,  and  then  the  comparative  distances  to  which,  in 
a  given  time,  the  wax  was  melted,  furnished  one  set  of  indications  of  the  com- 
parative conducting  powers : — or,  equal  lengths  of  the  different  bare  rods 
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being  left  above  the  oil,  and  a  small  quantity  of  explosire  powder  being  placed 
on  l^e  top  of  each,  the  comparative  intervals  of  time  elapsing  before  the 
explosions  gave  another  kind  of  measure : — or,  equal  balls  of  difierent  sub- 
stances^  wiUi  a  central  cavity  in  each  to  receive  a  thermometer,  being  heated  to 
the  same  degree,  and  then  suspended  in  the  air  to  cool,  until  the  thermometer 
fell  to  a  given  point,  gave  still  another  list.  A  modification  of  the  last  method 
was  adopted  by  Count  Rumford  to  ascertain  the  relative  degrees  in  which 
furs,  feathers,  and  other  materials  used  for  clothing,  conduct  heat,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  resists  its  passage.  He  covered  the  ball  and  stem  of  a 
thermometer  wiSi  a  certain  thickness  of  the  substance  to  be  tried,  by  placing 
the  thermometer  in  a  larger  bulb  and  stem  of  glass,  and  then  filling  the  inter- 
Tai  between  them  with  the  substance ;  and,  after  heating  this  apparatus  to  a 
certain  degree,  by  dipping  it  in  liquid  of  the  desired  temperature,  he  sur- 
rounded it  by  ice,  and  marked  the  comparative  times  required  to  cool  the  ther- 
mometer a  certain  number  of  degrees.  The  figures  following  the  names  of 
some'of  the  substances  in  the  subjoined  list,  mark  the  number  of  seconds  re- 
quired respectively  for  cooling  it  60^. 

These  experiments  have  shown,  as  a  general  rule,  that  density  in  a  body 
favours  the  passage  of  heat  through  it.  The  best  conductors  are  the  metals, 
and  then  follow  in  succession  diamond,  glass,  stones,  earths,  woods,  &c.,  as 
here  noted : 


Metals— «ilver,  copper. 

gold. 

iron,  lead. 

Diamond. 

Glass. 

Hard  stones. 

Porous  earths. 

Woods. 

Fats  or  thick  oils. 

Snow. 

Air 

• 

- 

-     576 

Sewing  silk   - 

. 

- 

-     917 

Wood  ashes  - 

. 

• 

-     927 

Charcoal 

. 

• 

-     987 

Fine  lint 

. 

• 

-  1,082 

Cotton 

• 

- 

-  1,046 

T«amp  black    - 

• 

- 

-  1,117 

Wool 

. 

- 

-  1,118 

Raw  silk        - 

• 

- 

-  1.284 

-  1,296 

Beavers'  fur  - 

• 

- 

Eiderdown   - 

- 

- 

-  1,806 

Hares'  fur      - 

- 

- 

-  1,816 

Air  appears  near  the  middle  of  the  preceding  list,  but  if  its  particles  are 
not  allowed  to  move  about  among  themselves,  so  as  to  carry  heat  from  one 
part  to  another,  it  conducts  (in  the  manner  of  solids)  so  slowly  that  Count 
Rumford  doubted  whether  it  conducted  at  all.  It  is  probably  the  worst  con- 
ductor known,  that  is,  the  substance  which  when  at  rest  impedes  the  passage 
of  heat  the  most.  To  this  fact  seem  to  be  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  remarkable  non-conducting  quality  of  porous  or  spongy  substances,  as 
feathers,  loose  filamentous  matter,  powders,  &c.,  which  have  much  air  in 
their  structure,  often  adherent  with  a  force  of  attraction  which  immersion  in 
water,  or  even  being  placed  in  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  is  insufficient  to 
overcome.  > 
18 
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^  Vth^e  oontemplatki^  the  fhefs  tecorded  in  ^  above  table,  one  cannot  but 
mflect  how  sdmirabty  adapted  to  their  pnrpoeea  the  substances  are  whidi 
-nature  has  provided  as  olothing  for  the  inferier  animals ; — and  which  mwn 
lifterwaids  aecomraodates  with  such  tmrious  an  to  his  peculiar  wants.  Ant- 
iBtls  required  to  be  protected  against  the  chills  of  night  and  the  biting  blaste 
of  whiier«  and  some  of  them  which  dwell  among  eternal  ice,  could  not  have 
iived  at  all,  bat  for  a  garment  which  might  shut  up  within  it  nearly  all  the 
lieat  which  their  vital  functions  produced.  Now  any  covering  of  a  metsllio, 
or  earthy,  or  woody  nature,  would  have  been  far  from  sufficing;  but  out  of  a 
'wondrous  chemical  union  of  carbon  with  the  soft  ingredients  of  the  atmo- 
-■phere,  those  beautiful  textures  are  produced  called  fur  and  feather,  eo  greatly 
adorning  while  they  completely  protect  the  wearers  ;•— textures,  moreover, 
which  grow  ftom  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  in  the  exact  quantity  that  suits  the 
climate  and  season,  and  which  are  reproduced  when  by  any  accident  they 
are  partially  destroyed.  In  warm  climates  the  hairy  coat  of  quadrupeds  is 
comparatively  short  and  thin ;  as  in  the  elephant,  the  monkey,  the  tropical 
sheep.  Sic.  It  is  seen  to  thicken  with  increasing  latitude,  furnishing  the  aott 
and  abundant  ^eeces  of  the  temperate  zones ;  and  towards  the  poles  it  is  ex- 
ternally shaggy  and  coarse,  as  in  the  erotic  bear«  In  amphibious  animals, 
which  have  to  resist  the  cc^d  of  water  ae  well  as  of  air,  the  furs  grow  partieii- 
larly  defensive,  as  in  the  otter  and  beaver.  Birds,  from  having  very  wartn 
blood,  require  plenteous  clothing,  but  require  also  to  have  a  smooth  sur- 
face, that  they  may  pass  easily  through  the  air ; — both  objects  are  secared 
by  the  beautiful  structure  of  feathers,  so  beautiful  and  wonderful  that  writers 
on  natural  theology  have  often  particularized  it  is  as  one  of  the  most  strikiiiff 
exemplifications  of  creative  wisdom.  Feathers,  like  fur,  appear  in  kind  and 
quantity  suited  to  particular  climates  and  seasons.  The  birds  of  cold  regions 
have  covering  almost  as  bulky  as  their  bodiest  and  if  it  be  warm  in  those  of 
them  which  live  only  in  air,  in  the  water-fowl  it  is  warmer  still.  These 
last  have  the  interstices  of  the  ordinary  plumage  filled  np  by  the  still  more 
delicate  structure  called  down,  particularly  on  the  breast,  which  in  swim- 
ming frst  Meets  and  divides  the  cold  wave.  There  are  animals  with  warm 
blood  which  yet  live  very  constantly  immersed  in  water,  as  the  whale,  seal, 
walrus,  &c.  Now  neither  hair  nor  feathers,  however  oiled,  would  have 
been  a  fit  covering  for  them :  hut  kind  nature  has  prepared  an  equal  protec- 
tion in  the  vast  mass  of  fat  or  thick  oil  which  surrounds  their  bodies — sob- 
stances  which  are  scarcely  less  useful  to  man  than  the  furs  and  feathers  of 
land  animals. 

While  speaking  of  clothing  we  may  remark,  that  the  bark  of  trees  is  also 
a  structure  very  slowly  permeable  to  heat,  and  securing,  therefore,  the  tem- 
perature necessary  to  vegetable  life. 

And  while  we  admire  what  nature  has  thus  done  for  animals  and  vegetables, 
let  us  not  overlook  her  scarcely  less  remarkable  provision  of  ice  and  snow,  as 
winter  clothing  for  the  lakes  and  rivers,  for  otnr  fields  and  gardens.  Ice,  as 
a  protection  to  water  and  its  inhabitants,  was  considered  in  Sec.  I.  in  &m 
explanation  of  why,  akhongh  solid,  it  swims  on  water.  We  have  now  lo 
remark  that  snow,  which  becomes  as  a  pure  white  fieece  to  the  earth,  is  a 
structure  which  resists  the  passage  of  heat  nearly  as  much  as  feathers.  It, 
of  course,  can  defend  only  from  colds  below  32°  or  the  freezing  point ;  but  it 
does  so  most  effectually,  preserving  the  roots  and  seeds  and  tender  plants 
daring  the  severity  of  winter.  When  the  green  blade  of  wheat  and  the  beaa- 
tifnl  snow-drop  flower  appear  in  spring  rising  through  the  melting  snow,  they 
have  recently  owed  an  important  shelter  to  their  wintry  mantle.    Under  deep 
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-roow,  while  tfie  tfiermometer  ia  the  tir  may  be  far  below  zero,  the  tempem- 
tore  of  the  groand  rarely  below  the  freezing  point.  Now  ihis  temperattirOt 
to  penone  eoine  time  accnatomed  to  it,  ie  mild  and  even  agreeable.  It  is 
much  higher  than  what  often  prevaila  for  long  periods  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  centre  and  north  of  Europe.  The  Laplander,  who  during  bis  long  winter 
lives  under  ground,  is  glad  to  have  additionally  over  head  a  thick  covering  of 
snow.  AflBong  the  hilb  of  the  west  and  north  of  Britain,  during  the  storms 
of  winter,  a  house  or  covering  of  snow  frequently  preserves  the  lives  of  travel- 
lers, and  even  of  whole  flocks  of  sheep,  when  the  keen  north  wind  catehing 
them  unprotected,  would  soon  stretch  them  lifeless  along  the  earth. 

It  is  because  earth  conducts  heat  slowly,  that  the  most  intense  frosts  pene- 
trate bat  a  few  inches  into  it,  and  that  the  temperature  of  the  ground  a  few 
feet  below  its  surface  is  nearly  the  same  all  the  world  over.  In  many  mines, 
even  although  open  to  the  air,  the  thermometer  does  not  vary  one  degree  in 
a  twdvemonth.  Thus  also  water  in  pipes  two  or  three,  feet  under  ground 
does  not  freeze,  although  it  may  be  frozen  in  all  the  smaller  branches  exposed 
above.  Hence,  agam,  springs  never  freeze,  and  therefore  become  remarka* 
ble  features  in  a  snow-covered  country.  The  living  water  is  seen  issuing  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  running  often  a  considerable  way  through  fringes 
of  green,  before  the  gripe  of  the  frost  arrests  it;  while  around  it,  as  is  well 
known  to  the  sportsman,  the  snipes  and  wild  duck  and  other  birds  are  wool 
to  congregate.  A  spring  in  a  frozen  pond  or  lake  may  cause  the  ice  to  be  so 
thin  over  the  part  where  it  issues,  that  a  skater  arriving  there  will  break  through 
and  be  destroyed.  The  same  sprint  water  which  appears  warm  in  winter,  is 
deemed  cold  in  summer,  because,  mhough  always  of  the  same  heat,  it  is  in 
summer  surrounded  by  warmer  atnaosphere  and  objects.  In  proportion  as 
buildings  are  massive,  they  acquire  more  of  those  qualities  which  have  now 
been  noticed  of  our  mother  earth.  Many  of  the  Gothic  halls  and  cathedrals  are 
eool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter-*^as  are  also  old-fashioned  bouses  or 
eastles  with  thick  waAls  and  deep  cellars.  Natural  caves  in  the  mountains  or 
sea-shores  furnish  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind. 

When  in  the  arts  it  is  desired  to  prevent  the  passage  of  heat  oet  of,  or  into 
any  body  or  situation,  a  screen  or  covering  of  a  slow  conducting  substance  is 
employMi.  Thus,  to  prevent  the  heat  of  a  smelting  or  other  furnace  from 
beiag  wasted,  it  is  lined  with  fire  bricks,  or  is  covered  with  clay  and  sand,  or 
samatimes  with  powdered  charcoal.  A  furnace  so  guarded  may  be  touched 
by  tbe  hand,  even  while  containing  within  it  melted  gold.  To  prevent  the 
fvsesing  of  water  in  pipes  during  the  winter,  by  which  occurrence  the  pipes 
would  be  burst,  it  is  common  to  cover  them  with  straw  ropes,  or  coarse  flan- 
nd,  or  to  enclose  them  in  a  larger  outer  pipe,  with  dry  charcoal,  or  saw  dust, 
or  ehafiT,  filling  up  the  interval  between.  If  a  pipe,  on  the  contrary,  be  for 
the  conveyance  of  steam  or  other  warm  fluid,  the  heat  is  retained,  and,  there ; 
fe«e,  saved  by  the  very  same  means.  Ice-houses  are  generally  made  with 
double  walls,  between  which,  dry  straw  placed,  or  saw  dust,  or  air,  prevents 
the  passage  of  heat.  Pails  for  carrying  ice  in  summer,  or  intended  to  serve 
as  wine  coolers,  are  made  on  the  same  principle — triz.,  double  vessels,  with 
air  or  charcoal,  filling  the  interval  between  them.  A  flannel  covering  keeps 
a  man  warm  in  winter — it  is  also  the  best  means  of  keeping  ice  from  mehiag 
in  summer.  Urns  for  hot  water,  tea-pots,  coffee  pots,  &c.,  are  made  wim 
wooden  or  ivory  handles,  because,  if  metal  were  used,  it  would  conduct  the 
heat  so  readily  that  the  hand  could  not  bear  to  touch  them. 

It  is  because  glass  and  earthenware  are  brittle,  and  do  not  allow  ready  pas- 
sage to  heat,  that  vessels  made  of  them  are  so  frequently  broken  by  sudden 
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change  of  temperature.  On  pouring  boiling  water  into  such  a  yesselt  the 
internal  part  is  much  heated  and  expanded  (as  will  be  explained  more  fully 
in  a  subsequent  page)  before  the  external  part  has  felt  the  influence,  and  this 
is  hence  riven  or  cracked  by  its  connection  with  the  internal.  A  chimney 
mirror  is  often  broken  by  a  lamp  or  candle  placed  on  the  marble  shelf  too  near 
it.  The  glass  cylinder  of  ah  electrical  machine  will  sometimes  be  broken  by 
placing  it  near  the  fire,  so  that  one  side  is  heated  while  the  other  side  receives 
a  cold  current  of  air  approaching  the  fire  from  a  door  or  window.  A  red  hot 
rod  of  iron  drawn  along  a  pane  of  glass  will  divide  it  almost  like  a  diamond 
knife.  Even  cast  iron,  or  backs  of  grates,  iron  pots,  &c.,  although  conduct- 
ing readily,  is  often,  owing  to  its  brittleness,  cracked  by  unequal  heating  or 
cooling,  as  from  pouring  water  on  it  when  hot.  Pouring  cold  water  into  a 
heated  glass  will  produce  a  similar  eiflfect.  Hence  glass  vessels  intended  to 
foe  exposed  to  strong  heats  and  sudden  changes,  as  retorts,  for  distillation, 
flasks  for  boiling  liquids,  &c.,  are  made  very  thin,  that  the  heat  may  pervade 
them  almost  instantly  and  with  impunity. 

There  is  a  toy  called  a  Prince  RvperVs  Drop,  which  well  illustrates  our 
present  subject.  It  is  a  lump  of  glass  let  fall  while  fused  into  water,  and 
thereby  suddenly  cooled  and  solidified  on  the  outside  before  the  internal  part 
is  changed ;  then  as  this  at  last  hardens  and  would  contract,  it  is  kept  extended 
by  the  arch  of  external  crust,  to  which  it  coheres.  Now  if  a  portion  of  the 
neck  of  the  lump  be  broken  oflT,  or  if  other  violence  be  done,  which  jars  its  sub- 
stance, the  cohesion  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  crumbles  to  dust  with  a  kind 
of  explosion.  Any  glass  cooled  suddenly  when  first  made,  remains  very  brit- 
tle, for  the  reason  now  stated.  What  is  called  the  Bologna  jar  is  a  very  thick 
small  bottle,  thus  prepared,  which  bursts  by  a  grain  of  sand  falling  into  It. 
*The  process  of  annealing,  to  render  glass  ware  more  tough  and  durable,  is 
merely  the  allowing  it  to  cool  very  slowly  by  placing  it  in  an  oven,  where  the 
temperature  is  caused  to  fall  gradually.  The  tempering  of  metals  by  sudden 
cooling  seema  to  be  a  process  having  some  relation  to  Uiat  of  rendering  glass 
hard  and  britUe. 

It  is  the  diflerence  of  conducting  power  in  bodies  which  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  common  error  made  by  persons  in  estimating  the  temperature  of  bodies 
by  the  touch.  In  a  room  without  a  fire  all  the  artides  of  furniture  soon 
acquire  the  same  temperature;  but  if  in  winter,  a  person  with  bare  feet  were 
to  step  from  the  carpet  to  the  wooden  floor,  from  this  to  the  hearth-stone,  and 
from  the  stone  to  the  steel  fender,  his  sensation  would  deem  each  of  these  in 
succession  colder  than  the  preceding.  Now  the  truth  being  that  all  had  the 
same  temperature,  only  a  temperature  inferior  to  that  of  the  living  body,  the 
best  conductor,  when  in  contact  with  the  body,  would  carry  oflfheat  the  fastest, 
and  would,  therefore,  be  deemed  the  coldest  Were  a  similar  experiment 
made  in  a  ho^house,  or  in  India,  while  the  temperature  of  every  thing  aroond 
were  98^,  viz.,  that  of  the  living  body,  then  not  the  slightest  diflerence  wonld 
be  felt  in  any  of  the  substances :  or  lastly,  were  the  experiment  made  in  a  room 
where  by  any  means  the  general  temperature  were  raised  considerably  above 
blood  heat,  then  the  carpet  would  be  deemed  considerably  the  coolest  instead 
of  the  warmest,  and  the  other  things  would  appear  hotter  in  the  same  order 
in  which  they  appeared  colder  in  the  winter  room.  Were  a  bunch  of  y^wA 
and  a  piece  of  iron  exposed  to  the  severest  cold  of  Siberia,  or  of  an  artificial 
frigorific  mixture,  a  man  might  touch  the  first  with  impunity,  (it  would  merely 
be  felt  as  rather  cold ;)  but  if  he  grasped  the  second,  his  hand  would  be  frost- 
bitten and  possibly  destroyed ;  were  the  two  substances,  on  the  contrary* 
transferred  to  an  oven,  and  heated  as  far  as  the  wool  would  heart  he  might 
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afain  tonch  the  wool  with  impunity  (it  would  then  be  felt  as  a  little  hot,)  but 
the  iron  would  burn  his  flesh.  The  author  has  entered  a  room  where  there 
was  no  fire,  but  where  the  temperature  from  hot  air  admitted  was  sufficiently 
high  to  boil  the  fish,  dtc.,  of  which  he  afterwards  partook  at  dinner;  and  he 
breathed  the  air  with  very  little  uneasiness.  He  could  bear  to  touch  woollen 
cloth  in  this  room,  but  no  body  more  solid. 

The  foregoing  considerations  make  manifest  the  error  of  supposing  that 
there  is  a  positive  warmth  in  the  materials  of  clothing.  The  thick  cloak 
which  guards  a  Spaniard  against  the  cold  of  winter,  is  also  in  summer  used 
by  him  as  protection  against  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun : — and  while  in  Eng- 
land, flannel  is  our  warmest  article  of  dress,  yet  we  cannot  more  effectually 
preserve  ice  than  by  wrapping  the  vessel  containing  it  in  many  folds  of  soft- 
est flannel. 

In  every  case  where  a  substance  of  diflerent  temperature  from  the  living 
body  touches  it,  a  thin  surface  of  the  substance  immediately  shares  the  heat 
of  the  bodily  part  touched — the  hand  generally;  and  while  m  a  good  conduc- 
tor, the  heat  so  received  quickly  passes  Hn wards,  or  away  from  the  surface, 
leaving  this  in  a  state  to  absorb  more,  in  the  tardy  conductor  the  heat  first 
received  tarries  at  the  surface,  which  consequently  soon  acquires  nearly  the 
same  temperature  as  the  hand,  and  therefore,  however  cold  the  interior  of  the 
substance  may  be,  it  does  not  cause  the  sensation  of  cold.  The  hand  on  a 
good  conductor  has  to  warm  it  deeply,  a  slow  conductor  it  warms  only  super- 
ficially. The  following  cases  farther  illustrate  the  same  principle.  If  the 
ends  of  an  iron  poker,  and  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  th^same  size,  be  wrapped  in 
paper  and  then  thrust  into  a  fire,  the  paper  on  the  wood  will  begin  to  burn 
immediately,  while  that  on  the  metal  will  long  resist: — or  if  pieces  of  paper 
be  laid  on  a  wooden  plank  and  on  a  plate  of  steel,  and  then  a  burning  coal  be 
placed  on  each,  the  paper  on  the  wood  will  begin  to  bum  long  before  that  on 
the  plate.  The  explanation  is,  that  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  good  con- 
ductor loses  to  this  so  rapidly  the  heat  received  from  the  coal,  that  it  remains 
at  too  low  a  temperature  to  inflame,  and  will  even  cool  to  blackness  the  touch- 
ing part  of  the  coal ;  while  on  the  tardy  conductor  the  paper  becomes  almost 
immediately  as  hot  as  the  coal/  It  is  because  water  exposed  to  the  air  cannot 
be  heated  beyond  212^,  that  it  may  be  made  to  boil  in  an  egg-shell  or  a  vessel 
made  of  paper,  held  over  a  lamp,  without  the  containing  substance  being  de- 
stroyed; but  as  soon  as  it  is  dried  up,  the  paper  will  burn  and  the  shell  will 
be  calcined,  as  the  solder  of  a  common  tinned  kettle  melts  under  the  same 
circumstances.  /  The  reason  why  the  hand  judges  a  cold  liquid  to  be  so  much 
colder  than  a  solid  of  the  same  temperature  is,  that  from  the  mobility  of  the 
liquid  particles  among  themselves,  those  in  contact  with  the  hand  are  constant- 
ly changing.  The  impressiim  produced  on  the  hand  by  very  cold  mercury 
is  almotft  insufierable,  because  mercury  is  both  a  ready  conductor  and  a  liquid. 
Again,  if  a  finger  held  motionless  in  water  feel  cold,  it  will  feel  colder  still 
when  moved  about;  and  a  man  in  the  air  of  a  calm  frosty  morning  does  not 
experience  a  sensation  nearly  so  sharp  as  if  with  the  same  temperature  there 
be  wind.  A  finger  held  up  in  the  wind  discovers  the  direction  in  which  the 
wind  blows  by  the  greater  cold  felt  on  one  side,  the  eflfect  being  still  more 
remarkable,  if  the  finger  is  wetted.  If  a  person  in  a  room  with  a  thermometer* 
were  with  a  fan  or  bellows  to  blow  the  air  against  it,  he  would  not  thereby 
lower  it,  because  it  had  already  the  same  temperature  as  the  air,  yet' the  air 
blown  against  his  own  body  would  appear  colder  than  when  at  rest,  because* 
being  colder  than  his  body,  the  motion  would  supply  heat-absorbing  particles 
more  quickly.    In  like  manner,  if  a  fan  or  bellows  were  used  against  a  ther- 
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mdmeter  hanging  in  a  farnace  or  hothouse,  the  thermometer  would  saffer  no 
change,  but  the  air  moved  by  them  against  a  person  would  be  distreaitngly 
hot,  like  the  blasting  sirocco  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  If  two  simUar 
pieces  of  ice  be  placed  in  a  room  somewhat  warmer  than  ice,  one  of  them 
may  be  made  to  melt  much  sooner  than  the  other,  by  blowing  on  it  with  a 
bellows.  The  reason  may  here  be  readily  comprehended  why  a  person  suf- 
ibring  what  is  called  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  catarrh  from  the  eyes  and  none, 
experiences  so  much  more  relief  on  applying  to  the  face  a  handkerchief  of 
linen  or  cambric  than  one  of  cotton : — it  is,  that  the  former,  by  candudingf 
readily  absorbs  the  heat  and  diminishes  the  inflammation,  while  the  latter, 
by  refusing  to  give  passage  to  the  heat,  increases  the  temperature  and  the  dis- 
tress.    Popular  prejudice  has  held  that  thera  was  a  poison  in  cotton.     . 

**  Heat  spreading  in  fluids  chiefly  by  the  motion  of  their  particles.^* 
(Read  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

Owing  to  the  mobility  among  themselves  of  fluid  particles,  heat  entering  a 
fluid  anywhere  below  the  surface,  by  dilating  and  rendering  speeaally  lighter 
the  portion  heated,  allows  the  denser  fluid  around  to  sink  down  and  force  np 
the  rarer ;  and  the  continued  currents  so  established,  difluse  the  heat  through 
the  mass  much  more  quickly  than  heat  spreads  by  conduction  in  any  solid. 

Count  Rumford's  experiments  led  him  at  first  to  conclude  that  liquids,  but 
for  this  carrying  process,  by  the  particles  changing  their  place,  were  abso- 
lutely impassable  to  heat.  *  A  piece  of  ice  will  lie  very  long  at  the  bottom  of 
water  which  is  made  to  boil  at  the  top  by  the  contact  of  any  hot  body ;  and 
when  it  at  last  melts,  Count  R.  believed  that  it  did  so  entirely  from  the  heat 
which  passed  downwards  through  the  sides  of  the  vessels  containing  the 
water.  But  an  ingenious  experiment  by  Dr.  Murray  decided  the  question 
difierently.  He  made  a  vessel  of  ice,  which  of  course  could  n«t  carry  down* 
wards  any  heat  greater  than  92^,  as  ice  melts  at  that  degree;  and  having  pot 
into  the  vessel  a  quantity  of  oil  at  82°,  with  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  being 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  under  the  surface  of  the  oil,  he  placed  a  cup  of  boiling 
water  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  oil : — in  a  minute  anci  a  half  the 
thermometer  rose  nearly  a  degree,  and  in  seven  minutes  it  rose  ^ve  degrees, 
beyond  which  it  did  not  go.  The  heat  then  must  have  passed  downwards 
through  the  liquid,  proving  a  conducting  power ;— unless,  indeed,  it  passed 
by  radiation,  as  explained  in  a  subsequent  page. 

The  internal  currents  or  circulation  produced  by  heat  in  fluid  masses,  and 
of  which  there  are  so  many  important  instances  in  nature,  were  mo^e^Uy 
explained  in  tl^e  chapter  on  Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics;  we  shall  here, 
therefore,  allude  to  them  very  shortly. 

Perhaps  the  best  experimental  illustration  of  the  subject  is  obtained  by 
placing  a  tall  glass  jar,  filled  with  water  in  which  small  pieces  of  amber  are 
diflfused  to  show  its  movements,  first  in  a  warm  bath,  and  then  in  a  cold  bath. 
In  the  first  case,  the  water  and  amber  near  the  outside  of  the  jar  where  they 
wn  heated,  will  exhibit  a  rapid  upward  current,  while  in  the  centre  of  the  jar 
they  will  form  an  opposite  and  downward  current.  In  the  second  case,  or 
when  the  jar  is  placed  in  a  cold  bath,  the  direction  o£  the  currents  will  be 
reversed. 

Consideration  of  these  currents  led  the  author  of  this  work,  some  years 
ago,  to  propose  what  he  deemed  a  great  improvement  on  the  construction  and 
management  of  boilers  and  evaporating  pans  generally ;  namely,  to  convert 
the  upward  and  downward  current  in  the  mass  of  boiling  liquid  into  a  lateral 
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enrveiit  below*  oonstandy  aad  rapkliy  sweepinf  the  bottom  of  (he  vessel. 
Is  ofdinary  boUen,  wbea  a  portion  of  liquid  is  converted  into  steam  in  contact 
with  the  lM>ri2X>ntid  bottoni,  it  does  not  separate  from  the  bottom  immediately, 
bai  remains  until  a  steam-bubble  of  considerable  size  be  formed,  and  in  the 
nean  time  tlie  part  of  tbe  boiler  defended  by  it  from  the  contact  of  the  liquid, 
beeomes  overheated,  and  the  following  evil  consequences  ensue: — 1*  Rapid 
deatruetton  of  the  boiler»  and  on  that  account  a  rapid  expense ;  2.  Necessity 
for  having  originally  much  thicker,  and  therefore  dearer  boilers;  S.  The 
thickness  being  an  impediment  to  the  passage  of  heat,  there  is  a  proportion- 
ate waste  of  fuel;  4,  and  last.  When  the  liquid  is  a  vegetable  juice  or  extract, 
as  sugar-cane  juice,  of  a  nature  to  be  carbonized  and  blackened  when  over* 
beatad;  the  quality  of  the  product  is  often  exceedingly  deteriorated.  The 
palenteee  of  an  apparatus,  described  at  page  184,  for  boiling  sugar  in  vacuOf 
and  therefore  at  a  low  and  steady  temperature,  gained,  it  was  said,  more  than 
i£40,000  a  year  by  preventing  the  injury  now  spoken  of.  And  when  the 
liquid  is  a  saline  solution,  like  the  sea-water  used  in  steam  ships,  the  si^ 
soon  encrusts  the  bottom  of  the  boiler ;  and  powerfully  both  prevents  the 
passage  of  heat  and  destroys  the  boiler.  Now  a  current  sweeping  the  bottom 
prevoDte  all  these  consequences,  and  may  be  easily  obtained.  The  most 
obvious  method  is,  to  place  in  the  liquid  some  upright  tubes  with  open  topi 
at  a  certain  distance  under  the  surface  of  ^e  liquid,  and  with  the  bottoms  also 
open,  but  laterally,  and  all  in  one  direction:  the  consequence  will  be,  that  as 
soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  boil,  the  general  mass,  consisting  of  liquid  mixed 
with  bubbles  of  steam,  becomes  of  considerably  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
liquid  in  the  tubes,  remaining  unmixed,  because  steam  wiU  not  enter  tbe 
Uleral  mouths  of  the  tubes,  and  tbe  colunms  of  heavier  liquid  will  therefore 
descend  rapictty,  and  issuing  by  the  lateral  openings  of  the  tubes  all  in  one 
direotion  along  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  will  powerfully  and  un'mterruptedly 
•weep  it.  In  a  long  wagon-shaped  boiler  the  tubes,  instead  of  being  round, 
aboukl  be  made  flat  and  broad  enough  to  reach  (torn  side  to  side ;  and  if  a 
very  rapid  current  be  desired,  they  must  be  made  larger  than  the  spaces 
between  tbem  in  which  the  steam  has  to  rise,  for  thus  the  steam  bubbles, 
being  driven  closer  together,  will  make  the  rising  column  so  much  the  lighter, 
and  its  ascent  consequendy  the  more  rapid ;  and  there  will  be  a  correspond- 
ing rapidity  of  issue  of  the  sweeping  current.  In  a  moderate-sized  pan  or 
boiler  of  tbe  usual  basin  or  half-globe  shape,  the  simplest  method  of  produc* 
ing  the  current  is  to  have  a  smaller  vessel  of  similar  shape  made  of  thin 
metal,  and  placed  within  the  other  so  as  to  leave  about  an  inch  space  aU 
round  between  them,  and  having  one  large  opening  at  its  bottom, — then  all 
the  steam  mixed  with  fluid  will  rise  between  the  outer  and  inner  vessel, 
while  the  unmixed  liquid  will  descend  through  the  open  bottom  of  the  inner 
vessel,  and  spread  in  every  direction,  sweeping  the  bottom  of  the  outer. 
The  sweeping  of  the  bottom  of  a  boiler  might  also  be  eflected  by  a  wheel 
kept  taming,  to  cause  the  liquid  to  resolve  horizontally  (as  was  done  with 
another  view  in  the  large  Scotch  whisky  stills,)  or  by  a  frame  made  somo> 
what  like  a  rake  or  gridiron,  kept  moving  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the 
bottom.     ^ 

As  stated  in  a  previous  section,  it  is  the  heating  aad  dilatation  of  the  fluid 
air  over  a  tropical  island  while  acted  upon  during  the  middle  of  the  day  by 
the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  which  allow  the  colder  and  heavier  air  from 
the  face  of  the  ocean  around  to  press  inwards  upon  it  and  force  it  upwards 
in  tbe  aUnosphere^the  cold  current  forming  the  delightful  sea-breeze  of  the 
climate.    And  it  is  the  general  heating  of  the  air  over  the  whole  equatorial 
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belt  of  the  earth,  which,  rendering  it  specificdly  lighter  than  the  air  nearer 
the  poles,  allows  this  to  assame  the  form  of  cool  tradcwinds,  constantly 
blowing  towards  the  sun*s  path,  and  pressing  upwards  the  hot  air,  whidi 
then  spreads  away  on  the  top  of  the  atmosphere  towards  the  poles,  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  the  northern  and  southern  cold.  In  the  watery  ocean 
also  there  is  a  circulatory  motion  of  the  same  kind,  although  less  in  degree, 
tending  to  distribute  heat  and  equalize  temperature,  and  contributing  to  pro- 
duce some  of  the  great  sea  currents  known  to  mariners. 

The  vertical  currents  produced  by  heat,  in  the  ocean  and  in  great  masses 
of  water  generally,  preserve  in  and  over  them  a  comparatively  uniform  tem- 
perate freshness,  while  the  rocks  and  soil  on  the  shores  around  may  be  either 
parched  under  a  burning  sun,  or  bound  up  in  frost.  A  keen  frost  chills,  and 
soon  hardens  in  its  icy  grasp  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  but  of  water  simt- 
larly  exposed,  the  part  first  cooled  descends  to  the  bottom  by  its  increased 
density,  and  forces  up  a  war  mer  water  to  take  its  place ;  this  in  its  turn  is 
cooled  and  descends,  and  a  continued  circulation  is  established,  so  that  the 
surface  cannot  become  ice  until  the  whole  mass,  of  whatever  depth,  has  been 
cooled  down  to  its  greatest  density.  Hence  the  very  deep  sea  is  not  frozea 
even  in  the  coldest  climates,  and  in  temperate  climates,  the  severest  winter 
does  not  freeze  even  the  ordinary  lakes.  During  this  intestine  movement  in 
the  water,  that  which  ascends  to  the  surface  to  be  cooled,  by  losing  one 
de^ee  of  its  heat,  warms  more  than  500  times  its  bulk  of  air  one  degree, 
and  thus  tempers  remarkably  the  air  passing  over  it.  Hence  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea  and  of  lakes  are  warmer  in  winter  than  places  farther 
inland,  although  nearer  to  the  equator.  England  is  much  warmer  in  winter 
than  central  Germany,  which  lies  south  of  England ;  and  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land and  of  the  north  of  Ireland  are  warmer  than  London : — snow  never  lies 
long  upon  these  coasts.  As  continental  or  inland  countries  have  thus  in 
winter  an  extreme  of  cold,  so  they  have  in  summer  an  extreme  of  heat 
Water  admits  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  absorbs  the  heat  into  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  its  mass,  and  therefore  is  warmed  very  slowly;  but  the  dry  earth 
retains  all  the  heat  near  its  surface,  and  is  therefore  soon  heated  to  excess. 

The  ventilation  of  our  dwellings  and  halls  of  assembly  (as  explained  pre- 
viously) is  owing  to  the  motion  produced  by  the  changed  specific  gravity  of 
air  when  heated.  The  air  which  is  within  the  house  becomes  warmer  Ulan 
the  external  air,  and  the  latter  then -presses  in  at  every  opening  or  crevice  to 
displace  the  other.  The  ventilation  of  the  person  by  tne  slow  passage  of 
air  through  the  texture  of  our  clothing  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  same  kind; 
and  thicker  clothing  acts  chiefly  by  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  this  passage. 
Hence  an  oiled-silk  or  other  air-tight  covering  laid  on  a  bed^  has  greater  influ- 
ence in  preserving  warmth  than  one  or  two  additional  blankets,  and  is  not 
generally  used,  only  because  it  prevents  ventilation,  and,  by  shutting  in  the 
insensible  perspiration,  soon  produces  dampness.  From  the  part  of  bed- 
clothes immediately  over  the  person  there  is  a  constant  outward  oozing  of 
warm  air,  and  tliere  is  an  oozing  inward  of  cold  air  in  lower  situations  around. 
In  many  persons  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  so  feeble  that  in  winter,  they 
have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  their  feet  warm,  even  in  bed,  unless  with  the 
assistance  of  a  bottle  of  hot  water  or  some  such  means,  and  in  consequence  they 
o(\en  pass  sleepless  nights,  and  suffer  in  their  general  health.  In  such  cases, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  author,  a  long  flexible  tube  has  been  used,— as  of 
spiral  wire,  covered  with  leather  or  varnished  cloth,  by  which  a  person  can 
send  down  to  his  feet  his  hot  breath,  and  thus  supply  to  them  effectually  m 
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natural  animal  warmth,  as  in  a  e(^d  day  he  doea  to  hia  hands  by  blowing 
upon  them  throogh  his  gloves. 

The  power  of  fluids  to  diffuse  heat  beitfg  due  to  their  power  of  carrying, 
and  not  of  conducing  it,  the  consequence  should  follow,  that  any  circum- 
stance which  impedes  the  internal  motion  of  the  fluid  particles,  should  dimi- 
nish the  difinshig  power.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  fluids  in  general  transfer 
heat  less  readily  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  viscid.  Water,  for  instance, 
transfers  less  quickly  than  spirits;  oil  than  water;  molasses  or  syrup  than 
oil :  and  water  thickened  by  starch  dissolved  in  it,  or  which  has  its  internal 
motion  impeded  by  feathers  or  thread  immersed  in  it,  less  quickly  than  where 
it  is  pure  and  at  liberty.  Cooling  being  merely  a  motion  the  reverse  of  heat- 
ing, it  is  influenced  by  the  same  law.  Hence  the  reason  why  thick  soups, 
pies,  puddings,  and  aU  semifluid  masses,  retain  their  heat  so  long— so  much 
longer  than  eqtial  bulks  of  mere  fluid.  The  same  law  aflbrds  explanation  of 
the  facts,  that  very  porous  masses  and  powders,  as  charcoal,  metal  filings, 
saw  dust,  sand,  A^c,  conduct  heat  more  slowly  than  denser  masses,^ — ^thelr 
interstices  being  filled  with  air,  which  scarcely  conducts  heat,  and  which,  by 
the  structure  of  the  substance,  has  no  freedom  of  motion  or  circulation  by 
which  it  might  carry  the  liMI. 

**Heat  spreads,  also,  partly  by  being  radiated  or  shot  light  from  one  body 
to  another,  through  transparent  media  or  space  with  readiness  affected  liy 
the  material  and  the  state  of  the  giving  and  receiving  surfaces.**  (Read 
the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  a  heated  ball  of  metal  be  suspended  in  the  air,  a  hand  brought  in  any 
direction  near  to  it  will  experience  the  sensation  of  heat;  and  beneath  it  the 
sensation  will  be  as  strong  as  on  the  sides,  although  the  heat  has  to  shoot 
down  through  an  opposing  current  of  air  approaching  the  heated  ball,  to  rise 
from  it,  as  explained  in  a  preceding  section.  A  delicate  thermometer  substi- 
tuted for  the  band  will  equally  detect  the  spreading  heat,  and  if  field  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  will  prove  it  to  diminish  in  the  same  ratio  as  light  diminishes 
in  spreading'  from  any  luminous  centre,  viz.,  to  be  only  a  fourth  part  as 
intense  at  a  double  distance,  in  a  corresponding  proportion  for  other  distances. 
If  the  heated  body  be  enclosed  in  a  vacuum,  a  thermometer  placed  near  it 
will  still  be  afiected  in  the  same  manner.  If  a  screen  be  interposed  between 
the  body  and  the  thermometer,  the  latter  will  not  be  afiected  at  all,  proving 
the  heat  to  spread  in  straight  lines.  Heat,  when  dififusing  itself  in  this  way, 
to  distinguish  it  from  heat  passing  by  contact  or  communication,  as  described 
in  the  last  section,  is  called  radiant  heat;  that  is  to  say,  spreading  in  radii 
or  rays  all  around  its  source  as  light  spreads. 

Radiant  heat  resembles  light  yet  in  other  respects.  It  as  rapidly  perme- 
ates certain  transparent  substances,  and  its  course  sufiera  in  them  a  degree 
of  the  bending,  termed  refraction  by  opticians.  It  is  reflected  from  many 
kinds  of  polished  surfaces,  just  as  light  is  reflected  from  a  common  mirror; 
and  many  such  surfaces  directed  to  one  point  or  centre  (as  when  Archimedes 
made  the  sun  his  assistant  to  bum  the  Roman  ships)  or  a  single  concave 
surface,  having  its  own  centre  or  focus,  will  concentrate  heat  just  as  light. 
Its  motion  in  the  sun-beam  is  so  rapid,  as  for  any  distance  at  which  men  can 
try  the  experiment,  to  appear  instantaneous;  and  the  rays  of  heat  from  hot 
iron  or  burning  charcoal  concentrated  at  great  distances  by  suitable  mirrora, 
afiect  a  thermometer  as  quickly  as  the  heat  of  the  sun  similarly  reflected. 
Although  light  and  heat  are  united  in  the  sun*s  ray,  they  are  stiU  separable 
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bj  oiur  glass  prisms  or  lenses;  and  the  ioem  of  hett  behind  a  burning  glasa 
is  not  precisely  the  focus  of  light.  Heat,  in  radiating  tiurongh  air,  does  not 
warm  the  air,  and  its  passage  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  winds  or  any  other 
motion  of  the  air. — These  resemblances  in  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heal 
hare  by  some  inquirers  been  held  to  prove  that  the  two  classes  of  appear^ 
ances  are  only  different  modifications  of  action  in  the  same  subtile  substance 
or  ether. 

The  diffusion  of  heat  by  radiation,  as  it  takes  plaoe  in  an  instant  to  any^ 
distance,  and  begins  whenever  there  is  any  inequality  of  temperatnre  between 
bodies  exposed  to  each  other,  would  produce  mstant  balance  of  temperatUM 
throughout  nature,  bnt  that  heat  leaves  and  enters  bodies  with  readiness 
depending  on  the  condition  of  their  surfaces,  and  on  their  internal  coodncting 

Sowers.     A  black  stono>ware  tea-pot,  for  instance,  will  radiate  away  100 
egrees  of  its- heat  in  the  same  time  that  a  pot  of  polished  metd  will  radiate 
only  12  degrees. 

Professor  Leslie  was  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  investirating  this 
subject,  and  he  had  the  merit  of  contriving  well-adapted  means,  and  of  detect- 
ing many  of  the  important  facts.  As  common  thermometers  are  not  suffi- 
ciently delicate  to  determine  very  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  wh^re  the 
influence  is  so  light  as  in  many  cases  of  radiant  heat,  he  used  the  beautiful 
differtniial  thermomeier  contrived  by  himself,  in  conjunoUon  with  concaTO 
mirrors,  (as  represented  on  next  page,)  to  concentrate  the  heat  and  accumu- 
late its  energy.  Then  taking  as  his  heated  body  a  cubical  tin  vessel  filled 
with  boiling  water,  and  covering  it  successively  with  plates  or  layers  of  dif- 
ferent substances  and  with  different  colours,  and  exposing  the  thermometer 
to  it  for  a  given  time  under  all  the  changes,  he  noted  the  number  of  degrees 
which  the  thermometer  rose  (as  seen  in  the  uble  which  here  follows)  and 
thus  ascertained  the  radiating  power  of  each  sort  of  covering. 

Lamp  black 100^ 

Writing  paper 98 

Crown  glass 00 

Ice 87 

Isinglass 75 

Tarnished  lead 45 

Clean  lead     ...       ^.         ...         .  19 

Iron  polished    . 15 

Tin  plate      .         .         .       ^ 13 

Gold,  silver  and  copper      .        .'       .         .        .         .12 

He  next  reversed  the  experiments^by  using  his  hot-water  vessel  always 
in  the  same  state,  and  covering  the  thermometer  bulb  with  the  different  sob- 
stances  and  colours,  and  thus  he  ascertained  that  the  comparative  absorbme 
powers  of  the  substances  and  colours  were  very  nearly  proportioned  to  their 
radiating  powers :  lamp-black,  for  instance,  absorbed  or  was  heated  100^, 
while  the  polished  metals  absorbed  or  were  heated  only  12^,  and  so  for  the 
ethers.  And,  Isstly,  the  absorbing  powers  being  an  indication  of  the  oppo- 
site or  reflecting  powers  (for  a  body  absorbing  only  a  given  proportion  of 
the  heat  which  falls  on  it,  must  refiect  the  remainder,)  he,  by  the  same  expe* 
riments,  ascertained  the  radiating,  absorbing,  and  reflective  or  mirror  powers 
of  the  bodies,  and  therefore  all  the  important  points  respecting  radiant  heat 
in  its  relation  to  them. 

It  seems  paradoxical  that  the  putting  a  clothing  of  a  thin  cotton  or  woollen 
fabric  upon  the  polished  tin  vessel,  should  cause  the  heat  to  be  received  bj- 
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k  or  dissipated  from  it  miich  sooner  than  if  the  vesael  were  naked,  bat  such 
is  Ihe  fact*  And  metal  with  a  scratched  or  roagheaed  surface  radiates  or 
receives  much  more  rapidly  than  polished  metal. 

The  property  of  absorbing  heat  depends  much  upon  the  colour  of  the 
substance,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  dark  colours,  tnr.,  those  which  absorb 
most  light,  absorb  also  most  heat.  Dr.  Franklin  proved  this  by  laying 
pieces  of  cloth  of  different  colours  on  snow,  and  exposing  them  during  a 
given  period  to  the  smi's  rays :  while  he  noted  the  different  depths  to  which, 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  under  them,  the  pieces  sank.  Hence  comes 
Ifae  importance  of  having  a  white  dress  in  summer,  that  by  it,  with  the 
•un*s  light,  the  beat  also  may  be  repelled.  And  a  white  dress  in  winter  is 
good  because  it  radiates  little.  Polar  animals  have  generally  white  furs. 
White  horses  are  both  less  heated  in  the  sun,  and  less  chilled  in  winter,  than 
those  of  darker  hues. 

The  rate  of  cooling  in  heated  bodies  must  be  influenced  by  all  the  parti- 
eolars  noted  above,  viz.^  substance,  surface,  colour,  and  by  the  excess  of 
heat  in  the  cooling  body  as  compared  with  those  around  it. 

The  concentrating  apparatus  used  for  experiments  on  the  radiation  of 
keat  consists  of  two  concave  tin  mirrors,  here  represented  at  a  and  6,  so 
formed  and  placed  in  relation  to  each  other  that  all  the  rays  of  light  or  heat 
issuing  from  the  focus  'of  one,  as  at  c,  shall,  after  a  double  reflection,  be 
collected  in  the  focus  of  the  other,  d.    A  stand  under  one  focus  c  is  intended 

Fig.  124. 


to  sopport  the  body  giving  out  or  receiving  heat,  and  a  stand  under  the 
other  a  is  meant  to  support  the  thermometer.  For  farther  explanation  of 
the  action  of  such  mirrors,  we  may  refer  to  what  was  said  of  the  concen- 
trmtion  of  sound  in  the  section  on  AcoumHcb^  or  to  what  follows  in  the  sec- 
tion on  Optic$t  on  the  concentration  of  light.  The  general  rationale  of  such 
&et8  is,  that  heat,  light,  sound,  an  elastic  ball,  &c.,  when  reflected  from  any 
point  of  a  surface,  returns,  if  it  fall  perpendicularly  to  that  point,  in  the 
same  line  by  which  it  approached ;  but  if  it  fall  obliquely,  or  from  one  side 
of  the  perpendicular,  it  returns  in  a  line  deviating  as  much  on  the  other  side. 
Now  the  surfaces  of  concave  mirrors  are  so  formed,  that  every  ray  issuing 
from  the  focus  shall,  when  reflected,  become  parallel  to  every  other  ray — as 
represented  by  the  dotted  lines  in  the  figure;  and  it  is  the  property  of  a 
similar  mirror  receiving  parallel  rays  to  make  them  all  meet  in  its  focus  :— 
thas,  any  influence  radiating  from  c  towards  the  mirror  d,  will  again,  after 
two  reflections,  be  collected  at  d.  The  purpose  and  effect  of  such  mirrors 
in  experiments  on  heat,  are  merely  to  concentrate  feeble  influences,  so  that 
^y  may  he  more  accurately  estimated.  To  show  the  effect  and  mode 
of  action  of  snch  mirrors,  they  may  be  placed  exactly  facing  each  other  at 
any  convenient  distance,  and  then  a  hot  body  of  any  kind,  as  a  metallic  ball 
or  a  canister  of  boiltng  water,  being  placed  in  one  focus  while  a  thermometer 
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stands  in  the  other,  the  thermometer  will  instantly  rise ;  althoagfa  if  leA  in 
any  intermediate  situation  nearer  to  the  hot  body,  and  therefore  not  in  the 
focus,  it  will  not  be  affected.  If  burning  charcoal  be  placed  in  one  focus, 
and  a  readily  combustible  substance  in  the  other,  the  latter  may  be  set  fire  to» 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  feet  or  more. 

If,  in  one  focus  of  the  mirror  apparatua  described  above,  there  be  placed, 
instead  of  the  canister  of  hot  water,  a  piece  of  ice,  the  thermometer  in  the 
other  focus  immediately  falls.  This  has  been  called  the  radiation  of  cold, 
and  persons  were  at  one  time  disposed  to  think  that  it  proved  cold  to  have 
a  positive  existence  distinct  from  heat.  The  case,  however,  is  merely  that 
the  thermometer  happens  then  to  be  the  hotter  body  in  one  focus  of  the 
mirrors,  placed  in  close  relation  with  a  colder  body,  the  ice,  in  the  other, 
and  consequently  by  the  law  of  equable  diffusion,  it  must  share  its  heat  with 
the  ice,  and  will  fall.  The  mirrors  in  any  case  have  merely  the  effect,  by 
preventing  the  spreading  and  dissipation  of  the  radiant  heat  from  either  focus 
except  towards  the  other  of  making  two  distant  bodies  act  upon  each  other 
as  if  they  were  very  near.  All  the  heat  that  seeks  to  radiate  from  the  ther* 
mometer  d  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  of  the  mirror  6,  if  not  met  by  aa 
equal  tension  or  force  of  temperature  in  the  other  mirror  or  focus,  to  which 
they  are  directed  at  a  and  c,  will  radiate  away  to  c,  and  become  deficient  at 
d.  Some  inquirers  have  believed  that  heat  was  constantly  radiating  in  ex- 
change from  substance  to  substance  (as  light  radiates  between  opposed  bodies) 
only  more  copiously  from  the  side  where  the  temperature  was  highest: 
others  have  held  that  motion  took  place  only  where  there  was  excess  of  heat; 
that  is,  when  the  balance  of  temperature  was  destroyed ;  and  this  is  the 
simplest  view. 

There  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  one  respect  between  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  that  radiated  from  any  other  source,  namely,  that  the  first  passes 
through  air,  glass,  water,  and  transparent  bodies  generally,  very  readily, 
while  the  latter,  although  not  obstructed  by  air,  is  almost  totally  intercepted 
or  absorbed,  in  passing  through  any  of  the  other  substances  named.  In  oar 
drawing*rooms  it  is  common  to  have  plate-glass  fire-screens,  which,  while 
they  allow  the  light  to  pass,  defend  the  face  from  the  heat:  but  all  persons 
know  that  the  heat  of  the  sunbeams,  as  well  as  their  light,  enters  our  green- 
houses  through  the  glass  which  covers  them.  A  glass  screen  interposed  be- 
tween the  concave  mirrors  in  the  apparatus  above  described,  destroys  almost 
entirely  the  effect  of  the  heated  body  placed  in  one  focus,  on  the  thermometer 
in  the  other,  and  the  trifling  effect  really  produced  has  appeared  to  some  to 
be  owing  to  the  heat  that  is  absorbed  by  the  screen  on  one  of  its  sides,  and 
then  after  passing  through  it  by  conduction,  is  radiated  from  the  other.  This 
conclusion  seemed  to  be  supported  by  the  fact  that  screens  of  metal  or  of 
glass,  covered  with  lamp  black,  paper,  <^.,  allow  transmission  nearly  in 
proportion  to  their  several  absorbent  and  radiant  powers.  More  careful  ex- 
periments, however,  have  seemed  to  prove  that,  even  at  a  low  temperature, 
a  certain  portion  of  the  heat  is  suddenly  radiated  through  the  glass,  and  at  a 
high  temperature,  a  much  larger  portion.  A  glass  mirror  reflects  the  light  of 
a  fire,  but  at  first  retains  nearly  all  the  heat,  and  only  radiates  it  afterwards  as 
a  hot  body. 

The  doctrines  of  radiant  heat  make  us  aware  of  the  importance  of  having 
vessels  of  polished  metal  for  containing  liquids  or  other  things  which  we  de- 
sire to  keep  warm ;  hence,  tea  and  coffee-pots,  dishes  for  soup,  &c.,  should 
be  polished.  As  a  black  earthen  tea-pot  loses  heat  by  radiation  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  100,  while  one  of  silver  or  other  polished  metal 
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loses  only  as  12,  there  vriW  be  a  corresponding  difference  in  their  aptitude 
for  extracting  the  virtues  of  any  substance  infused  in  them.  Pipes  for  the 
conveyance  of  steam  or  hot  air,  if  left  naked,  should  be  of  polished  metal ; 
but  after  arriving  at  a  place  where  they  have  to  give  out  their  heat,  their  sur- 
face should  be  blackened  and  rough.  A  coat  of  polished  mail  is  not  a  cold 
covering.  A  mirror  intended  to  reflect  heat  should  be  of  highly  polished 
metal,  and  such,  for  an  obvious  reason,  the  interior  of  a  screen  behind  roast- 
ing meat  is  attempted  to  be  made.  A  fireman's  mark  is  usually  covered 
externally  with  smooth  tin  foil.  It  is  of  advantage  that  the  bottom  of  a  tea- 
kettle or  other  cooking  vessel  be  externally  black,  because  the  bottom  has  to 
absorb  heat,  but  the  top  should  be  polished  because  it  has  to  confine. 

The  interestiog  phenomenon  of  dew  was  not  at  all  understood  until  lately, 
since  the  laws  of  radiant  heat  have  been  investigated.  At  sun-rise,  in  parti- 
ealar  states  of  the  sky,  every  blade  of  grass  and  leaflet  is  found  not  wetted, 
as  if  by  a  shower,  hut  studded  with  a  row  of  distinct  globules  most  transpa- 
rent and  beautiful,  bending  it  down  by  their  weight,  and  falling  like  pearls 
vhen  the  blade  is  shaken.  These  are  formed  in  the  course  of  tlie  night  by 
a  gradual  deposition  on  bodies  rendered  by  radiation  colder  than  the  air  around 
them,  of  part  of  the  moisture  which  rises  invisibly  from  water  surfaces  into 
the  air  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  a  clear  night  the  objects  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  radiate  heat  to  the  sky  through  the  air  which  impedes  not, 
while  there  is  nothing  nearer  than  the  stars  to  return  the  radiation ;  they  con- 
sequently soon  become  colder,  and  if  the  air  around  has  its  usual  load  of 
moisture,  part  of  this  will  be  deposited  on  them,  in  the  form  of  dew,  exactly 
as  the  invisible  moisture  in  the  air  of  a  room  is  deposited  on  a  cold  bottle  of 
wine  when  first  brought  from  the  cellar.  Clouds,  by  obstructing  the  radia- 
tion spoken  of,  obstruct  the  formation  of  dew.  Air  itself  seems  not  to  lose 
heat  by  radiation.  A  thermometer  placed  upon  the  earth  any  time  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  generally  stands  considerably  lower  than  another  sus- 
pended in  the  air  a  few  feet  above  it ;  owing  to  the  radiation  of  heat  upwards 
from  it  and  from  the  earth,  while  the  surrounding  air  remains  nearly  in  the 
same  state.  During  the  day,  while  the  sun  shines,  the  earth  is  warmer  than 
the  air.  The  reason  why  the  dew  falls,  or  is  formed  so  much  more  copi- 
ously upon  the  soft  spongy  surface  of  leaves  and  flowers,  where  it  is  wanted, 
than  on  the  hard  surface  of  stones  and  sand,  where  it  would  be  of  no  use,  is 
the  diflference  of  their  radiating  powers.  There  is  no  state  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  artificial  dew  may  not  be  made  to  form  on  a  body,  by  sufliciently 
cooling  it  and  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  the  dew  begins  to  appear  is  called 
the  doihpomt^  being  an  important  particular  in  the  meteorological  report  of 
the  day.  In  cloudy  nights  heat  is  radiated  back  from  the  clouds,  and  the  earth 
below  not  being  so  much  cooled,  the  dew  is  scanty  or  deficient  And  it  is, 
when  uninformed  persons  would  least  expect  the  dew,  vix :  in  very  warm 
dear  nights,  and  perhaps  when  the  beautiful  moon  invites  to  walking,  as  in 
some  of  the  evenings  or  autumn  with  the  harvest  moon  and  harvest  occupa- 
tionf— -that  the  dew  is  more  abundant,  and  the  danger  greater  to  delicate  per- 
sons of  taking  harm  by  walking  among  the  grass,  i  • 
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**Heat  by  etdering  bodies  expands  thenit  ond  through  a  range  which  includes 
as  three  successive  stages  the  forms  of  solid,  liquid^  and  air  or  gas;  be- 
coming  thus,  in  nature,  the  grand  antagonist  and  modifier  of  the  effects 
of  that  attraction  which  holds  corporeal  atoms  together,  and  which,  if  act- 
%ng  alone,  would  reduce  the  whole  material  universe  to  one  solid  hfdess 
massJ**    (Read  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  an  experimenter  take  a  body  which  is  as  free  from  heat  as  human  ait 
can  obtain  it— ^  bar  of  solid  mercury,  for  instance,  as  it  exists  in  a  polair 
winter-— and  if  be  ^n  gradually  heat  such  body,  it  will  acquire  an  increaee 
of  bulk  with  every  increase  of  temperature ;  first,  for  a  time,  there  will  be 
simple  enlargement  or  expansion  in  every  direction  ;  then  the  mass  will  in 
addition  be  softened  ;  then  it  will  be  melted  or  fused ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
case  supposed,  the  solid  bar  will  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  liquid  mercury, 
with  the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  atoms  nearly  overcome :  if  the  mass  be  still 
farther  heated,  it  will  gain  bnlk  until  at  a  certain  point,  the  atoms  will  be 
repelled  from  one  another  to  much  greater  distances,  constituting  then  a  Tery 
elastic  fluid  called  an  air  or  gas,  many  hundred  times  more  bulky  than  ^ 
«ame  matter  in  the  solid  or  liquid  state,  and  capable  of  forcibly  distending  an 
appropriate  vessel  as  common  air  distends  a  bladder;  susceptible,  moreover, 
of  dilating  indefinitely  farther,  by  farther  additions  of  heat,  or  by  diminution 
of  the  atmospheric,  or  other  pressure,  agrainst  which  it  had  to  rise  during  its 
formation*.  A  subsequent  removal  of  the  heat  from  the  gaseous  mercury, 
ivi^l  caudc  a  progress  of  contraction  corresponding  to  the  previous  progress  of 
expansion,  and  the  varioiis  conditions  or  forms  of  the  substance  above  ena- 
ncieraled,  will  here-produced  in  ji  reverse  order,  until  the  solid  mass  re-appear, 
as  at  first. 

What  is  tlius  true  of  mercury  is  proved,  by  modern  chemical  art,  to  be  tme 
sHuo  of  all  the  ponderable  elements  of  our  globe,  and  of'Hiany  of  the  eombt- 
nations  of  these  elements,''— as  water,  for  instance,  familiarly  known  in  ils 
three  forms  of  iee,  water  and  f^eam;  although  compound  substances  generally, 
by  great  changes  of  temperature,  are  decomposed  into  their  elements. 

A  student  might  «it  first  have  di|iiculty  in  believing  that  the  beautiful  variety 
jof  solid,  liquid,  and  air,  found  among  natural  bodies  could  depend  npon  tl4 
quantities  of  heat  in  them^  because  these  forms  are  all  eeen  existing  at  the 
-same  common  temperature ;  but  he  afterwards  learns  that  each  substance  has 
its  peculiar  relation  or  affinity  to  heat,  and  that  beiM^,  while  at  the  medtum 
temperature  of  the  earth,  eome  bodies  contain  so  lit^e  as  to  be  solid»— like 
the  metals,  atones,  earths,  ^c. ;  others  have  enough  to  be  liquids— as  mercury, 
water,  oils,  &^, ;  and  others  have  enough  to  l^^airs— ^as  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
hydrogen,  dtc  Men,  until  better  informed,  are  prone  to  deem  the  tastes  in 
which  bodies  are  most  frequently  observed  by  them,  the  natural  or  essential 
«tates  of  such  bodies ;  and  the  Indian  king  reasoned  but  in  the  usual  m%y 
when  he  held  the  Dutch  navigators,  newly  arrived  on  his  shores,  to  be  gross 
impostors,  becanse  they  said  that  in  their  country,  at  one  time  df  the  year, 
water  became  so  hard  that  they  could  walk  upon  it,  and  drive  their  carriages 
upon  it,  and  shape  it  into  solid  blocks.  All  persons  err  like  this  king,  who 
in  thinking  of  the  different  substances  familiarly  known  to  them,  regard  their 
accidental  state  of  solid  liquid  or  gas,  which  state  is  really  dependent  on  the 
temperature  of  the  bodies,  and  therefore  on  the  particular  climate  or  situation 
on  earth  where  they  are  found,  to  be  in  them  an  essential  natural  character. 
As  well  might  a  person  who  had  never  seen  silk,  but  as  a  delicate  gauze  or 
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9stin  enveloping  Aome  lovely  hnman  fonm  refuse  to  recognize  it  in  the  un- 
sightly coil  of  the  worm  which  produces  it 

The  degrees  in  a  general  scale  of  temperature  at  which  the  substances  most 
important  to  man  change  their  states  from  solid  to  liquid,  or  from  liquid  to 
air,  will  be  noted  in  a  future  page.  Here  we  have  only  to  remark,  that  the 
differences  are  very  great.  Mercury  melts  at  about  80  degrees  below  the 
melting  point  of  ice,  and  porcelain  at  about  30,000  degrees  above.  There 
are  some  substances  which  require  so  high  a  temperature  for  their  fusion  or 
for  their  conversion  into  gas,  that  human  art  has  difficulty,  or  even  finds  it 
impossible,  to  produce  the  changes  by  simple  concentration  of  heat;  but  all 
such  substances  are  quickly  reducible  to  the  liquid  form  when  placed  in  con- 
tact with  others  for  which  they  have  a  chemical  affinity,  and  which  possess 
already  the  form  of  liquid  or  air;  as  when  gold  and  platinum  are  dissolved  in 
nitro-muriatie  acid — flint  in  the  fluoric  acid— carbon  in  hydrogen  gas.  Now 
many  persons  may  not  have  reflected  that  the  dissolving  a  solid  in  any  fluid 
menstruum  is  merely  another  mode  of  melting  it  by  heat;  yet  this  is  the  truth, 
for  the  menstruum  is  itself  fluid,  only  because  of  the  much  heat  which  it  con- 
tains, and  in  dissolving  the  more  obdurate  substances,  it  does  so  merely  be- 
cause its  attraction  for  the  substance  brings  the  particles  into  union  with  the 
heat  which  already  exists  in  itself.  Heat,  then,  is  the  one  nniversal  solvent 
or  cause  of  fluidity.  Its  influence  in  this  view  is  interestingly  seen  in  the 
fact,  that  a  fluid  when  heated  can  dissolve  much  more  of  a  solid  than  when 
cold.  Water  while  hot  keeps  dissolved  twice  as  much  of  many  salts  as  it 
can  when  its  temperature  has  fallen,  as  is  proved  by  the  crystals  of  salt  formed 
in  any  saturated  solution  as  it  cools. — There  are  again  in  nature  many  sub- 
stances having  such  an  affinity  for  heat,  that  until  lately,  they  have  heea 
known  only  as  airs ;  and  even  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  art,  they  can- 
not by  any  degree  of  mere  cooling  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  or  solid  form ;  yet 
til  such,  when  pressure  is  added  to  the  cooling,  or  when  the  chemical  attrac- 
tion for  them  of  some  other  substances  which  already  exist  in  the  liquid  or 
solid  state^  is  made  to  co-operate,  may  be  reduced.  An  instance  is  afforded 
when  oxygen  is  made  part  of  a  liquia  acid,  or  of  a  solid  ore. 

Of  solicb,  some  on  receiving  heat  become  very  soft  before  they  are  liquefied, 
as  pitch,  glue,  iron.  Sic. ;  others  change  completely  at  once,  as  ice  in  becoming 
water :  and  some  pass  at  once  to  tl^  state  of  air,  without  therefore  having 
assumed  at  all  the  intermediate  state  of  Ijquid — they  are  sublimed,  as  it  is 
called,  and  on  cooling  again  may  be  caught  in  a  powdery  state,  as  seen  in  that 
form  of  sulphur,  or  of  benzoin,  termed  the  flower  of  the  substance.  Of  the 
latter  class  also  are  camphor*  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  substance 
called  iodine,  which  last,  from  the  state  of  rich  ruby  crystals,  becomes  at  once, 
on  being  heated,  a  dense  transparent  gas  of  the  same  hae»  and  in  cooling 
resumes  its  crystalline  form. 

The  reader  having  arrived  at  this  place,  may  peruse  again  with  advantage 
the  five  pages  near  the  beginning  of  this  work,  which  treat  of  the  influence 
of  heat  on  the  conttiMion  of  masses. 

••  Each  particular  substance^  according  to  the  nature,  proximity,  ^c,  of  its 
ultimate  particles,  takes  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  [said  to  mark  its  capa- 
cmr)  to  produce  in  it  a  given  change  of  temperature  or  caloric  tension.^^ 
(Read  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

A  pound  of  water,  for  instance,  that  its  temperature  may  be  raised  one 
degree,  tikes  thirty  times  as  much  heat  as  a  pound  of  mercury.    This  may 
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be  prored  in  various  ways.  First,  if  tlie  heat  be  derived  from  any  uuiform 
source,  the  water  must  remain  exposed  to  it  thirty  times  as  long  as  the  mer^ 
cury.  Second,  if  both  substances,  after  being  equally  heated,  be  placed  in 
ice  until  cooled  to  the  iVeezing  point,  the  heat  which  escapes  from  the  water 
will  melt  thirty  times  as  much  ice  as  that  which  escapes  from  the  mercury. 
Third,  when  a  pound  of  hot  water  is  mixed  with  a  pound  of  cold  mercury, 
instead  of  the  two  becoming  of  a  middle  temperature,  as  in  the  ease  when 
equal  quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  are  mixed,  and  every  degree  of  heat 
lost  by  the  one  quantity  becomes  just  a  degree  gained  by  the  other — the  pound 
of  hot  water,  by  giving  up  one  degree  to  the  pound  of  cx)ld  mercury,  raises 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  thirty  degreed ;  and  in  the  same  proportion  for 
other  differences :— or  on  reversing  the  experiment,  a  pound  of  hot  mercury 
will  be  cooled  thirty  degrees  by  warming  a  pound  of  water  one  degree. 

Now  each  particular  substance  in  nature,  just  as  water  or  mercury,  has 
its  peculiar  capacity  for  heat ;  and  experiments  made  by  the  modes  of  mix- 
ture and  of  melting  ice  above  described  have  led  to  the  construction  of  tables 
which  exhibit  the  relations.  The  following  short  table  is  an  abstract,  show- 
ing the  comparative  capacities  of  equal  weights  of  some  common  substances. 
Water,  for  reasons  of  convenience,  has  been  chosen  as  the  standard  of  com- 
parison. It  appears  that  a  pound  of  hydrogen  gas  takes  about  twenty  times 
more  heat  to  produce  it  in  a  given  change  of  temperature,  than  a  pound  of 
water,  while  a  pound  of  gold  takes  about  twenty  times  less,  and  therefore 
four  hundred  times  less  than  the  hydrogen.  The  figures  in  the  table,  by 
marking  the  comparative  capacities  for  heat  of  various  substances  necessarily 
indicate  also  the  comparative  quantities  of  ice  melted  by  equal  weights  of  the 
substances  in  cooling  through  an  equal  number  of  degrees. — A  pound  of 
water,  the  standard,  must  cool  140  degrees,  that  is,  must  give  up  140  degrees 
of  its  heat,  to  melt  one  pound  of  ice.^ 


Gases. 
Hydrogen 
Atmospheric  air 
Carbonic  acid  gas     - 
Common  steam 

Liquids. 
Solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia 
Alcohol  ... 

Water 
Milk 

Olive  oil        - 

Linseed,  oil    -  -  . 

Sulphurie  acid 
Quicksilver    »  -  . 


2U 
II 

n 

H 

2 

1 
1 
I 


Solids. 


Ice    - 

Wheat 

Charcoal 

Chalk 

Glass 

Iron 

Zinc 

Gold 
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We  may  renuurk  here  thftt  some  late  researcbes,  by  another  mode  of  trial, 
make  the  capacity  of  air  to  be  only  a  quarter  that  of  water»  although  in  the 
preceding  table  it  appears  to  be  one  and  three-quarters.  Now  as  the  other 
a^rilbrm  fluids  have  been  compared  with  water  through  the  medium  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  if  there  be  an  error  with  respect  to  this,  it  must  run  through  all 
the  figures  noting  the  capacity  of  other  aeriform  substances. 

If  we  seek  a  reason  or  reasons  why  there  should  be  among  bodies  the  dif- 
ferences of  capacity  here  stated,  the  circumstances  chiefly  attracting  attention 
are  the  following.  Ist.  Equal  weights  of  the  various  substances  have  yery 
diflerent  bulks  or  volumes,  and  therefore  have  diflerent  room  in  which  the 
heat  may  lodge ;— -as  a  pound  of  mercury,  for  instance,  is  only  one-fourteenth 
part  as  bulky  as  a  pound  of  water.  That  the  bulk,  however,  is  not  the  only 
influencing  circumstance  appears  in  the  fact,  that  mercury  only  has  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  capacity  of  water.  2d.  In  equal  bulks  of  diflerent  sub- 
stances, the  space  may  be  more  completely  occupied  by  the  particles  of  one 
than  of  another— as  is  probably  true  of  the  particles  of  mercury  compared 
with  those  of  water.  3d.  But  as  the  facts  are  not  fully  accounted  for  by 
these  two  circumstances,  we  must  infer  that  there  is  some  difierence  in  the 
ultimate  particles  of  bodies  afiecting  their  relations  to  heat.  We  shall  now 
review  more  particularly  the  various  circumstances  mentioned. 

First.  The  influence  of  bulk  or  volume,  in  determining  the  capacity  for 
heat,  is  proved  by  the  facts  stated  in  the  preceding  table,  and  by  many  others. 
In  the  table,  for  instance,  it  is  seen  that  hydrogen  and  the  gases  generally, 
with  their  great  comparative  bulk,  have  also  great  capacity;  that  liquids 
have  less  capacity  than  sases;  that  solids  have  less  than  liquids — but  the 
capacity,  as  already  stated,  is  not  in  strict  proportion  to  bulk ;  for  hydrogen, 
which  is  many  thousand  times  more  bulky  than  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
has  only  twenty-one  times  the  capacity.  Again,  if  any  body  whatever  be 
suddenly  compressed  into  less  bulk,  heat  will  issue  from  it  as  if  squeezed 
out.  Thus  iron  or  other  metal,  suddenly  condensed  by  the  heavy  blow  of 
a  hammer,  is  thereby  rendered  hotter,  that  is,  expelled  heat  gradually  spreads 
from  it.  Because  water  and  spirit,  on  being  mixed,  occupy  less  space  than 
when  separate,  there  is  from  the  mixture  a  corresponding  discharge  of  heaL 
But  the  truth  is  most  remarkably  exemplified  in  airs  or  gases,  owing  to  their 
great  range  of  elasticity.  They  may  be  condensed  or  dilated  a  hundred-fold 
or  more,  and  there  will  be  a  simultaneous  concentration  or  diflusion  of  their 
heat,  that  is  to  say,  the  production,  in  the  space  occupied  by  them,  of  intense 
heat  or  cold.  The  heat  of  air  just  condensed,  or  the  cold  of  that  which  has 
just  expanded,  is  much  greater  than  even  the  most  delicate  thermometer  can 
indicate,  for  there  is  so  little  heat  altogether  even  in  a  considerable  volume  of 
air,  that  the  mass  of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  although  absorbing  a  great 
part  of  it,  would  be  litde  aflected.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  change  of 
temperature  is  seen  in  the  facts,  that,  by  the  sudden  condensation  of  air  we 
may  inflame  tinder  immersed  in  it,  and  by  allowipg  air  suddenly  to  expand, 
we  may  convert  any  watery  vapour  diflused  through  it  into  ice  or  snow. 
Nay,  air,  containing  carbon  in  perfect  solution,  as  is  true  of  the  common  coal 
gas,  if  first  condensed  to  expel  heat,  and  then  allowed  suddenly  to  expand, 
win  be  so  cooled  that  the  carbon  will  be  separated  like  a  black  cloud,  as  snow 
is  separated  in  the  case  before  described.  The  cold  which  separates  or 
freezes  carbon  from  a  gas  holding  it  in  solution,  must  be  very  intense.  It 
might  be  expected  that  air  suddenly  coippressed  into  half  its  previous  volume, 
should  become  just  twice  as  hot  as  before,  or  if  suddenly  dilated  to  double 
▼dume,  should  be  only  half  as  hot,  thus  enabling  us  to  ascertain  the  whole 
19 
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quantity  of  heat  contained  in  it;  bat  ^e  facts  are  not  so;  the  temperature 
changes,  near  the  middle  degrees  of  the  scale  at  least,  mach  less  than  th« 
density.  Air  in  doubling  its  volume  from  a  common  density,  becomes  colder 
only  by  about  50^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

The  different  capacity  for  heat  of  air  in  different  states  of  dilatation,  pro* 
duces  effects  of  great  importance  in  nature  as  well  as  in  the  arts.    Thus, 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth  near  the  sea-shore,  the  air  of  the  atmosphere 
has  a  certain  density  (a  cubic  foot  weighs  about  one  ounce  and  a  quarter)  de* 
pendent  on  the  weight  and  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass ;  but  on  a 
mountain  top  15,000  feet  high,  as  half  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere  is  below 
that  level  (see  *'  Pneumatics,")  the  air  is  bearing  but  half  the  prdissure,  and 
consequently  any  quantity  of  it  has  twice  the  volume  of  an  equal  quantity  at  the 
sea-side,  with  a  temperature  consequently  many  degrees  inferior.  The  air 
which  is  at  any  time  on  a  mountain-top,  may,  a  little  while  before,  hare  been  on 
an  adjoining  plain  or  shore,  and  in  gradually  climbing  the  mountain  side  as  a 
wind,  it  must  have  been  gradually  expanding  and  becoming  cooler  in  propor- 
tion to  the  diminishing  pressure.  It  is  fouml  that  air,  on  rising  from  the  wear 
shore,  becomes  one  degree  colder  nearly,  for  the  first  200  feet  of  perpendiea- 
lar  ascent,  and  that  air  becomes  altogether  about  60^  colder  in  rising  15,000 
feet ;  so  that  at  this  latter  elevation,  water  exposed  to  the  air  is  frozen  even 
near  the  equator,  where  the  temperature  of  low  plains  is  at  least  80°.  It  thus 
appears  that  if  a  man  could  travel  with  the  wind  so  as  to  remain  always  eur- 
lounded  by  the  same  air,  he  might  begin  his  journey  with  it  from  the  sam- 
mer  vineyards  of  the  Rhine,  might  soon  after  find  it  the  piercing  blast  of  the 
Alpine  summits ;  and  again,  a  little  after,  without  any  change  having  occurred 
in  the  absolute  quantity  of  its  heat,  might  feel  it  as  the  warm  breath  of  the 
flowers  on  the  plains  of  Italy. 

The  explanation  is  thus  given  of  why  very  elevated  monntains  in  all  parte 
of  the  earth  are  hooded  in  perpetnal  snows.  We  have  just  said  that  even  et 
Hie  equator,  where  the  average  temperature  near  the  sea  is  84^,  water  will  be 
firozen  when  carried  to  an  elevation  of  1 5,000  feet  A  line,  therefore,  traced 
round  a  mountain  at  this  level  would  divide  the  port'mn  of  it  destined  to  sleep 
ender  lasting  See  and  snow  from  the  portion  below  covered  with  men  her> 
bage.  This  line,  wherever  found,  is  called  the  snow  line,  or  line  cf  perpetual 
congelation.  At  the  equator  it  is  high  in  the  atmosphere,  because  there  is 
a  difference  of  about  50^  between  the  average  temperature  of  the  country  and 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  viz.,  the  difference  between  84*^  and  32°,  and  en 
elevation  of  15,000  feet  corresponds  to  this  difference;  but  in  a  progress  to* 
wards  the  poles,  the  line  is  met  with  gradually  nearer  to  the  earth,  as  the 
difference  between  the  average  temperature  and  the  freezing  point  is  leee. 
In  Switzerlahd,  the  snow  line  is  at  6,500  feet  abore  the  sea ;  in  Norway,  it 
is  below  5,000.  With  respect  to  the  line  of  congelation,  it  is  farther  to  he 
remarked,  that  in  tropical  countries,  because  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  nearly 
uniform  during  the  whole  year,  the  line  or  limit  of  frost  and  snow  is  distinct 
and  unvarying,  that  is  to  say,  is  narrow,  particnlarly  where  the  acclivity  ie 
considerable ;  but  in  countries  to  the  north  and  south,  which  have  strong  eon* 
trast  of  summer  and  winter,  the  line  rises  in  summer  and  falls  in  winter,  and 
thus  becomes  broad  and  less  evident;  in  the  hot  season  much  si^ow  is  melted 
or  half  melted  above  the  middle  of  the  line  or  belt,  while  in  winter  much  snow 
and  ice  is  accumulated  below  that,  to  be  melted  again  when  summer  returns. 

In  the  breadth  of  the  line  of  congelation  for  changeable  climates,  we  have 
the  reason  of  the  formation  of  what  are  called  glaciers  around  snow-capped 
mountains  situated  in  such  climates,  and  around  such  only.    The  snow  i 
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Ae  upper  part  of  the  broftd  line  liaTing  been  only  softened  or  half  thawed  in 
the  preeediog  sammer,  becomes  in  winter  almost  as  solid  as  ice,  and  in  the 
saeceeding  summer  vast  masses  of  it,  detached  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and 
of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth,  and  loaded  with  more  recently  deposited  snow, 
are  constandy  falling  down  into  the  neighbonring  valleys  within  the  broad 
line  of  congelation ;  where,  being  aeenmulated,  and  the  crevices  filled  up  with 
snow  or  with  water  which  hardens  to  ice,  they  form  at  last  the  huge  glaciers 
or  seas  of  ice,  men  de  glaee^  which  render  certain  regions  so  remarkable. 
The  failing  of  the  masses  above  described  (called. in  Switzerland  avakmehea)^ 
is  what  renders  the  ascent  to  snow-clad  mountains  so  terrific  and  dangerous* 
Around  Mount  Blane,  in  the  awful  solitudes  of  the  Novated  valleys,  the 
avalanches  are  thundering  down  almost  without  interruption  during  the  whole 
SQOuner, — in  which  season  only  the  attempt  to  ascend  the  mountain  can  be 
made ;  and  a  pistol  shot,  or  any  considerable  agitation  of  the  air,  may  suffice 
to  set  loose  masses  that  would  sweep  away  a  whole  convoy.  Beneath  gla- 
ciers there  is  always  going  on  a  melting  of  that  part  of  the  ice  which  is  in 
eoBtact  with  the  earth,  and  hence  a  stream  of  water  constantly  issues  from 
the  bed  of  every  glacier.  These  streams  in  Switzerland  are  the  beginnings 
of  the  magnificent  rivers  the  Rhine  and  Rhone. — Like  the  avalanches  breal<* 
ing  loose  in  summer  among  the  mountains,  there  are  in  polar  seas  vast  masses 
of  ice  detached  from  the  shores,  and  which  afterwards  drift  into  warmer  seas 
to  be  melted.  These  often  become  as  rafts  to  the  arctic  bear,  and  to  his  suv* 
prise,  carry  bin  to  new  latitudes,  and  leave  him  at  last  to  perish  in  the  midst 
of  the  wide  ocean,  when  his  support  has  vanished  from  beneath  him. 

Although  the  proofs  are  not  so  immediately  apparent,  the  line  of  congela- 
tion exisis  as  truly  everywhere  in  the  open  sky,  over  sea  and  plains,  as 
where  there  are  mountain  heights  to  wear  its  livery ;  and  consideraoly  bdow 
the  line,  the  cold,  aided  by  electrical  agency,  is  sufficient  to  produce  in  the 
form  of  mist  or  ckmds,  a  deposition  from  the  anr  of  the  watery  vapour  con- 
tained in  it  There  is  thus  in  nature  an  admirable  provision  to  shade  the 
earth  at  proper  times  from  the  too  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  supply  rain 
as  wanted,  without  the  transparency  of  the  inferior  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
being  much  affected.  As  the  watery  vapour  rising  from  sea  or  lake,  and  invi- 
sibly diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  can  only  reach  to  the  height  where  the  cold 
is  gieat  enough  to  condense  it,  the  clouds  may  in  general  be  regarded  as  the 
top  of  that  atmosphere  of  watery  vapour  or  aeriform  water,  which  is  always 
mixed  more  or  less  with  the  atmosphere  of  mere  air ;  and  as  the  quantity  of 
watery  vapour  which  can  exist  invtsiUy  in  a  given  space,  depends  altogethev 
on  the  intensity  of  heat  present,  the  clouds  in  a  cold  or  a  humid  atmosphere 
will  be  low,  and  in  a  warm  or  a  dry  atmosphere  will  be  high,  or  there  may 
be  none.  An  aifronaut  mounting  in  his  balloon  through  a  clear  sky,  ofVen 
enters  a  dense  cloudy  stratum,  and  for  a  time  is  surrounded  by  the  doom 
almost  of  night,  the  face  of  earth  being  hidden  from  him  below,  while  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  equally  veiled  from  him  above;  but  rising  still  higher,  he 
again  emerges  to  brightness,  and  looks  down  upon  the  fleecy  ocean  rolling 
beseath  him,  as  the  climber  to  a  lofty  peak  looks  down  from  the  ever  pure 
atoKiephere  around  it  on  the  inferior  region  of  clouds  and  storms. 

The  diminished  temperature  of  air  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere^ 
often  enables  the  natives  of  temperate  climates,  when  forced  to  reside  in  hot 
tropical  countries,  inimical  to  their  health,  to  find  near  at  hand,  on  some 
mountain  height,  the  congenial  temperature  of  their  early  homes.  The 
author  of  this  work,  during  a  visit  to  the  then  not  long  inhabited  Island  of 
Penang  tn  the  strait  of  Malacca,  examined  this  fact  with  pleasure  not  readily 
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forgotten.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  lofty  nftoantain  ridge 
thickly  wooded,  on  the  northern  sammit  of  which  a  few  residences  visible 
from  the  sea-shore  like  eagles*  nests  on  a  cliff,  had  just  been  constructed. 
Towards  these,  one  morning  at  sunrise,  on  an  active  little  horse  of  the 
country,  and  along  a  tolerable  road,  he  began  to  climb  from  the  hot  plain 
below.  At  first  there  were  around  him  purely  tropical  objects,  inspiring 
tropical  feelings,—* the  latter  modified  indeed  by  the  reflection  that  his  track 
lay  through  a  forest,  in  which  until  lately  the  foot  of  man  never  penetrated, 
and  where  the  trees  nursed  through  ages  to  their  greatest  growth,  and  the 
stupendous  precipices  and  the  sublime  waterfaU  had  so  recently  been  ex- 
posed to  human  observation ;  but  as  he  gradually  ascended,  he  perceived  the 
character  of  the  vesetation  to  be  changing,  and  the  air  to  be  becoming  so  light 
and  cool  as  strongly  to  awaken  in  him  thoughts  of  distant  England — nayt 
almost  the  illusion  that  he  was  there.  When  he  had  reached  the  sommitt 
however,  and  a  clear  space  opened  to  view  the  whole  country  around,  his 
attention  was  soon  recalled  to  the  fervid  land  of  the  sun.  At  first,  from  the 
elevation  being  so  great,  the  eye  took  account  only  of  the  grander  features  of 
the  scene,  and  which  were  such  nearly  as  might  be  met  with  on  a  Grecian 
or  Italian  shore :  the  expanse  of  sunny  water  in  that  beautiful  strait,  the 
opposite  continent  with  its  river  winding  seaward  across  the  plain,  the  town 
and  the  roadstead  near  it  crowded  with  ships,  which  appeared  only  as  specks 
on  a  wide-spread  map ;  but,  on  closer  inspection^  and  particularly  with  the 
aid  of  the  telescope,  were  desrrlHf'd  the  rich  groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  banana, 
the  plantations  of  spice,  and  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  the  tawny  labourers,,  the 
bamboo  dwellings,  the  fanciful  canoes  or  prows,  and  other  objects  of  the  like 
character.  And  such  was  the  scene,  which  even  under  the  equator,  a  person 
could  place  under  his  eye,  while  the  thermometer  near  him  stood  as  in  an 
English  month  of  May. 

The  interiors  of  the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Hayti  have  many  situations 
of  great  extent,  which  combine,  as  above  described,  the  advantages  of  tropi- 
cal situation  and  temperate  climate,  and  which  might  well  be  inhabited  by 
English  labouring  colonists.  The  vast  plain  of  Mexico,  and  much  of  the 
central  land  of  South  America,  are  similarly  circumstanced :  and  it  is  not  on* 
common,  where  the  ascent  to  the  gigantic  Andes  is  gradual,  to  find  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ridge  a  town,  whose  markets  are  stored  only  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  equator,  while  in  a  town  higher  up  will  be  seen  only  what 
belongs  to  the  temperate  skies  of  Europe : — climates  of  the  earth  naturally 
distant,  thus  meeting,  as  it  were,  in  amicable  vicinity,  on  the  same  rising 
plain. 

The  facts  detailed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  intended  to  illustrate 
the  subject  of  the  relation  of  volume  in  a  body  to  the  capacity  for  heat.  We 
now  proceed  to  speak  of  density  in  the  same  respect 

Second.  It  might  be  anticipated  that  a  dense  body,  or  one  in  which  the 
constituent  particles  may  be  supposed  to  fill  more  completely  the  space  occii« 
pied  by  it  than  the  particles  do  in  a  rarer  body,  would  have  smaller  capacity 
for  heat,  in  proportion  to  the  smaller  space  left  vacant  in  its  mass :  and  in  a 
general  comparison  of  the  capacities  of  equal  hulks  of  different  substances, 
such  anticipation  is  partly  verified,*— as  when  a  pint  of  dense  mercury  is  found 
to  have  only  about  half  the  capacity  which  a  pint  of  lighter  water  has.  The 
relation,  however,  is  by  no  means  universal,  nor  at  all  in  pro]>ortion  to  the 
diflferences  of  density.  Water,  which  is  denser  than  oil,  and  according  to 
the  hypothesis  should  have  less  capacity,  yet  has  nearly  double  the  capacity ; 
and  mercury,  which  being  nearly  fourteen  times  denser  than  water,  might 
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be  expected  to  have  only  a  fourteenth  of  the  capacity,  has  really  for  equal 
volumes  a  half,  or,  as  formerly  stated,  for  equal  weights,  a  thirtieth.  - 

Third.  We  are  at  last,  therefore,  compelled  to  admit,  that  the  relation 
between  various  substances  and  heat,  which  we  call  capacity  for  heat,  depends 
much  more  on  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  the  substances  than 
either  on  the  absolute  bulk  or  comparative  density  of  the  masses.  Throwing 
much  light  on  this  subject,  it  has  been  ascertained  in  late  times,  that  aU 
material  substances  are  composed  of  extremely  minute  unchangeable  atoms, 
of  which,  in  different  substances,  the  comparative  weights  have  been  deter- 
mined, although  not  the  absolute  weights ;  that  is  to  say,  for  example,  the 
atom  of  gold  is  known  to  weigh  four  times  as  much  as  the  atom  of  iron, 
although  we  do  not  know  how  many  thousands  or  millions  of  atoms  are 
required  to  form  a  grain  of  either.  Now  very  recent  researches  seem  to 
prove  that  for  each  ultimate  atom,  no  matter  of  what  substance,  nearly  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  produce  in  a  mass  of  the  atoms  a  given 
change  of  temperature.  Thus  an  ounce  of  iron,  which  has  four  times  as 
many  atoms  as  an  ounce  of  gold,  has  four  times  the  capacity  for  heat.  This 
law  seems  to  hold  for  all  simple  substances ;  but  for  compounds  there  seems 
to  be  another  law  not  yet  ascertained. 

Instead  of  the  terra  capacity  for  heai  used  in  the  preceding  pages,  with 

respect  to  particular  substances,  that  of  specific  heat  has  by  some  authors 

been  preferred ;  but  as  the  latter  gives  to  a  commencing  student  the  idea 

'rather  of  kinds  of  heat  than  of  quantitieSf  the  term  capacity  has  been  he  re 

retained. 

*'Each  stdbitimce  in  nature,  for  a  ^en  change  of  temperature,  undergoes 
expansion  in  a  degree  proper  to  ttself,  the  expansion  generally  increasing 
more  rapidly  than  the  temperature,  as  the  cohesion  of  the' particles  6e- 
comes  weaker  from  increased  distance;  being  remarkably  greater,  there* 
fore,  in  liquid  than  in  solids,  and  in  airs  than  in  liquids ;  the  rate 
being  quickened,  moreover,  near  the  points  of  change.  (See  the  Analy- 
sis, page  256.) 

The  following  table,  containing  the  names  of  some  common  substances, 
solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform,  shows,  by  the  figures  following  each  name,  how 
much  the  substance  increases  in  bulk,  by  having  its  temperature  raised  from 
that  of  freezing  to  that  of  boiling  water.  A  lump  of  glass,  for  instance, 
would  gain  one  cubic  inch  for  every  418  cubic  inches  contained  in  it;  while 
a  mass  of  water  would  gain  one  inch  for  twenty-three,  dilating  thus  for  the 
same  range  of  temperature  eighteen  times  more  than  the  glass. 

Solids. 

Glass  gains  one  part  in        -        -        -  416 

Deal 416 

Steel 283 

Iron 271 

Brass 177 

Silver 175 

Lead 117 

Liquids. 

Mercury  gains  one  part  in    -        -        -  55 

Water 23 

Fixed  oils 12 

Alcohol 0 
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Common  air,  ] 

all  gases  and  I  gain  one  part  in 

vapours  1 


vapours  J 


We  have  to  warn^  readers  here  not  to  confound  the  increase  by  heat  of 
the  general  btdk  of  a  solid  body  with  the  increase  of  its  length.  The  latter 
is  only  one-third  as  great  as  the  former.  This  will  be  understood  by  consi- 
dering that  the  increase  of  bulk  is  divided  between  the  length,  breadth,  and 
dmth  (or  th%ckne89.)  If  the  substance  of  a  metallic  square  rod  or  wire,  be 
dilated  by  heat  a  one-hundredth  part  of  its  bulk,  it  does  not  gain  all  that 
hundredth  at  its  end,  becoming  101  inches  (or  other  measure)  long,  instead  of 
100 ;  but  every  part  becomes  deeper  and  broader  in  the  same  proportion  as 
it  becomes  longer  (we  may  suppose  it  divided  into  a  row  of  equal  little  cubes,) 
and  the  rod  gains  in  length  only  the  third  part  of  an  inch.  A  fluid  enclosed 
in  a  tube  unchangeable  by  heat  (if  such  tube  there  were)  would  show  its 
whole  dilatation  in  an  increase  of  length,  because  there  could  be  no  swelling 
laterally,  and  its  extremity,  therefore,  from  any  variation  of  temperature, 
would  have  a  triple  extent  of  motion.  A  degree  of  this  consequence  is  ob- 
tained in  our  common  thermometers,  because  the  containing  glass,  although 
dilatable  by  heat,  is  so  much  less  dilatable  than  the  fluid  within.  As  rega^s 
solids,  we  have  to  inspire  so  much  more  frequently  respecting  the  dilatation . 
in  length,  breadth,  dec,  that  is  to  say,  the  linear  dilatation,  in  one  direction, 
than  the  increase  of  general  bulk,  that  tables  are  frequently  made  stating  only 
the  linear  dilatation.  It  may  be  found  at  once  from  the  above  table,  by  recol- 
lecting that  it  is  one-third  of  the  increase  of  bulk : — thus,  as  glass,  in  passing 
from  the  freezing  to  boiling  heat  of  water,  dilates  one  part  in  410  of  its  bulk, 
it  will  dilate  only  one-third  of  a  part  in  length,  or  a  whole  part  in  an  extent 
of  three  times  410  or  1,248. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  has  been  ascertained  by  bringing  micro- 
scope instruments  to  bear  on  rods  of  the  diflerent  substances  heated  to  various 
degrees,  in  troughs  of  oil  or  water.  The  expansion  of  fluids,  aeain,  is  found 
by  filling  a  glass  vessel  with  a  known  weight  of  any  fluid,  and  then  ascer- 
taining how  much  is  made  to  run  over  or  escape  by  a  s^ven  increase  of  heat ; 
or  how  much  the  fluid  rises  into  a  long  tubular  neck  like  the  stock  of  a  ther- 
mometer. This  quantity,  added  to  what  is  required  to  fill  the  increased  di- 
mensions of  the  heated  glass  vessel,  (which  from  the  ascertained  expansion 
of  glass  is  known,)  forms  the  whole  of  the  increase. 

The  general  and  comparative  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  eases : 

An  iron  bullet,  when  heated,  cannot  be  made  to  enter  an  opening,  through 
which  when  cold  it  passes  readily. 

A  glass  stopper  sticking  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  oflen  may  be  released 
by  surrounding  the  neck  with  a  cloth  taken  out  of  warm  water ;  or  by  im- 
mersing the  bottle  in  the  water  up  to  the  neck ;  or  by  making  strong  friction 
on  the  neck  by  a  tape  or  any  so(\  rope  put  around  it,  and  then  pulled  back- 
wards and  forwards.  By  any  one  of  these  means  the  binding  ring  of  die 
neck  is  heated  and  expanded  sooner  than  the  stopper,  and  so  becomes  for  a 
short  time  slack  or  loose  upon  it. 

Pipes  of  cast-iron  for  conveying  hot  water,  steam,  hot  air,  d^c,  if  of  con- 
siderable length,  must  have  joinings  which  allow  a  degree  of  shortening  and 
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)tiq[tfaeniiig,  otherwise  a  change  of  temperature  ma^r  deetvoj  them.  An  io* 
eompetent  person  undertook  to  warm  a  large  manufaelory  by  steam  from  one 
iKHler.  He  laid  a  rigid  main  pipe  along  a  passage,  with  lateral  branches 
passing  through  holes  into  the  several  apartments :  but  on  his  first  admitting 
steam«  the  expansion  of  the  main  pipe  tore  it  away  from  all  its  branches. 

In  an  iron  railing,  a  gate  which  during  a  cold  day  may  be  loose  and  easily 
shut  or  opened,  in  a  warm  day  may  stick,  owing  to  their  being  greater  ex- 
pansion of  it  and  of  the  neighbouring  railing,  than  of  the  earth  on  which  they 
are  placed.  Thus  also  the  centre  of  the  arch  of  an  iron  bridge  is  higher  in 
warm  than  in  cold  weather;  while  on  the  contrary,  in  a  suspension  or  chain 
bridge,  the  centre  is  lowered. 

The  iron  pillars  now  so  commonly  used  to  support  the  front  walls  of  those 
houses  of  which  the  ground  stories  meant  to  serve  as  shops  have  spacious 
windows,  in  warm  weather  really  lift  up  the  wall  which  rests  upon  them, 
and  in  cold  weather  allow  it  again  to  sink  or  subside  considerably  more  than 
if  the  wall  were  of  brick  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  some  situations  (as  lately  was  seen  in  the  beautiful  steeple  of  Bow- 
church,  in  London,)  where  the  stones  of  a  building  are  held  together  by 
clamps  or  bars  of  iron  driven  into  the  stones,  the  expansion  in  summer  of 
these  clamps  will  force  the  stones  apart  sufficiently  for  dost  or  sandy  parti- 
cles to  lodge  between  them  :  and  then,  on  the  return  of  winter,  the  stones 
not  befng  at  liberty  to  close  as  before,  will  cause  the  ends  of  the  shortened 
clamps  to  be  drawn  out,  and  the  efiect  increasing  with  each  revolving  year, 
the  structure  will  at  last  be  loosened  and  may  fall. 

The  pitch  of  a  piano-forte  or  harp  is  lowered  in  a  warm  day  or  in  a  warm 
room,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  strings  being  greater  than  of  the  wooden 
frame-work ;  and  in  cold  the  reverse  will  happen.  A  harp  or  piano  which 
is  well  tuned  in  a  morning  drawing-room  cannot  be  perfectly  in  tune  when 
the  crowded  evening  party  has  heated  the  room. 

Bell-wires,  too,  slack  in  summer,  may  be  of  the  proper  length  in  winter. 

One  admirable  contrivance  for  keeping  the  pendulum  of  a  dock  always 
of  the  same  length,  by  making  the  greater  expansion  by  heat  of  a  middle 
bw  of  brass  counteract  the  smaller  expansion  of  two  side-rods  of  steel,  was 
explained  under  the  head  of  **  Pendtdum^^^  as  was  also  the  construction 
of  a  balance-wheel  having  a  corresponding  property.  A  difierence  of  a 
100th  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  a  common  pendulum,  causes  a  clock  to 
err  ten  seconds  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  a  rise  or  fall  of  25^  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  produces  this  difference.  Another  kind  of  compensation 
pendulum,  not  less  admirable,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  inventor 
Omhamy  is  obtained  by  substituting  for  the  solid  bob  or  ball  at  the  bottom, 
a  glass  vessel  containing  mercury.  The  mercury,  on  expanding  by  heat, 
has  its  centre  of  gravity  raised  jost  enough  to  compensate  for  the  lengthening 
of  the  rod  of  the  pendulum. 

Crystals,  when  heated,  do  not  expand  quite  equally  in  breadth  and  in 
length.  The  same  is  true  of  fibrous  substances,  as  wood,  which  expands 
and  contracts  more  in  breadth  than  in  length.  This  is  instanced  in  the 
leaking,  during  cold  weather,  of  a  ship's  deck,  which,  in  warm  weather,  is 
tight; — an  occurrence  which  the  author,  in  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  had  to  regret  as  the  cause  of  destruction  to  some  valuable  specimens 
of  natural  history  which  he  had  collected  among  the  Eastern  Islands. 

Bodies  expanded  by  heat,  unless  when  their  intimate  composition  is 
efaai^d  by  it,  regain  exactly  their  former  dimensions  on  being  cooled. 
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As  b  seen  iD  the  preceding  table,  the  expansion  of  liqaids  by  heat  is  much 
greater  than  of  solids. 

A  cask  quite  filled  with  liquid  in  the  winter,  must,  in  summer,  force  its 
plug  or  burst;  and  a  vessel  which  has  been  filled  to  the  lip  with  warm 
liquid,  will  not  be  full  when  the  liquid  has  cooled.  Hence  a  cunning  dealer 
in  liquids  has  tried  to  make  his  chief  purchases  in  very  cold  weather,  and  his 
chief  sales  in  warm  weather. 

There  exists  in  the  case  of  water,  an  extraordinary  exception,  already 
mentioned  to  the  law  of  expansion  by  heat  and  contraction  by  cold,  pro- 
ducing unspeakable  benefits  in  nature.  Water  contracts  only  down  to  the 
temperature  of  40°,  while,  from  that  to  32°,  which  is  its  freezing  point,  it 
again  dilates.  One  curious  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  is  exhibited 
when  a  pool  or  well  happens  to  be  formed  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  mass  of 
ice,  as  on  one  of  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  namely,  that 
the  well  goes  on  quickly  deepening  itself,  until  it  penetrates  to  the  earth 
beneath.  Supposing  the  surface  of  the  water  originally  to  have  nearly  the 
temperature  of  the  meltmg  ice,  or  32°,  but  to  be  afterwards  heated  by  the 
air  and  sun,  instead  of  the  water  being  thereby  dilated  or  rendered  speci- 
fically lighter,  and  detained  at  the  surface,  it  becomes  heavier  the  more 
nearly  it  is  heated  to  40°,  and  therefore  sinks  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
or  well ;  but  there,  by  dissolving  some  of  the  ice,  and  being  consequently 
cooled,  it  is  again  rendered  lighter,  and  rises  to  be  heated  as  before,  again  to 
descend ;  and  this  circulation  and  digging  cease  only  when  the  water  has 
bored  its  way  quite  through. 

Airs  are  expanded  by  heat  still  more  than  liquids. 

The  expansion  of  aeriform  bodies  by  heat  produces  many  important  eSecXs 
in  nature.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  considered  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  work,  as  the  rising  of  heated  air  in  tiie  atmosphere,  causing 
the  winds  all  over  the  earth ;  the  same  in  our  fires  and  chimntes  supporting 
combustion  and  ventilating  and  purifying  oar  houses;  the  same  again  from 
around  animal  bodies,  removing  the  poisonous  or  contaminated  air  which 
issues  from  the  lungs,  and  insuring  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  for  the 
support  of  life,  Sic. 

It  is  remarkable  with  respect  to  aeriform  bodies,  that,  unlike  solids  and 
liquids,  they  are  all  equally  dilated  by  the  same  change  of  temperataief 
receiving  an  increase  of  about  a  third  part  of  their  bulk  (37i  parts  in  100) 
on  being  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  vt^'.,  180°,-— 
their  bulk  being  therefore  doubled  from  the  same  standard  point  by  about 
600°.  This  general  truth  holds,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  more  perma- 
nent airs  or  gases,  but  also  with  respect  to  all  steams  or  vapours  in  the  dry 
state,  that  is,  when  not  in  contact  with  the  liquid  producing  them.  The 
probable  reason  of  this  uniformity  is,  that  cohesive  attraction  which  varies 
80  much  in  different  solids  and  liquids,  modifying  the  efiects  of  heat  upon 
them,  in  aeriform  fluids  does  not  exist  at  all. 

The  extent  of  this  dilatation  for  airs  is  so  much  greater  than  for  liqaids 
or  solids,  that  it  forces  itself  much  more  strikingly  upon  the  common  atten- 
tion. Thus,  a  bladder  containing  considerably  less  than  its  fill  of  air,  be- 
comes tense  immediately  on  being  held  to  the  fire.  The  air  in  a  balloon  just 
escaping  from  a  cloud,  has  been  so  suddenly  expanded  by  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  as  to  injure  the  texture  of  the  balloon :  and  probably  some  of  the 
fatal  accidents  among  aeronauts  have  been  owing  to  this  occurrence.  Burn- 
ing fuel  conveyed  into  a  vessel  or  case  which  can  be  suddenly  and  strongly 
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closed,  will  produce  an  expansion  of  the  air  confined  with  it,  capable  of 
bursting  any  vessel  of  ordinary  strength — in  short,  will  produce  an  explosion. 
Now,  if  not  before,  at  any  rate  soon  after  steam-engines  began  to  be  used, 
and  had  so  strikingly  shown  to  what  important  purposes  the  force  of  an 
expanding  acfriform  ^uid  might  be  applied,  the  thought  would  naturally 
occur  that  the  force  of  common  air  dilating  by  heat  might  also  be  rendered 
useful.  Accordingly  a  variety  of  air-expansion  engines  have  been  proposed, 
but  as  yet  no  one  has  been  reduced  to  profitable  practice.  Had  the  truth  been 
generally  known,  which  very  recent  investigations  have  proved,  that  a  given 
quantity  of  heat,  when  used  to  dilate  air,  produces  several  times  as  much 
expansive  power  as  when  used  to  form  steam,  the  attempts  to  bring  such 
an  application  of  heat  under  control  would  probably  have  been  more  nume- 
rous, and  possibly,  by  this  time,  more  successful.  The  subject  is  so  interest- 
ing that  we  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks  upon  it     . 

To  produce  a  cubic  foot  of  common  steam  from  water  originally  XK>ld, 
about  1,150  degrees  of  heat  are  required,  as  will  be  explained  a  few  pages 
hence.  The  same  quantity  of  heat  would  double  the  volume  of  about  five 
cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air, — as  is  known  from  the  comparative  capacities 
for  heat  of  the  two  substances,  and  the  rate  of  dilatation  of  air  when  heated. 
Now  the  value  for  work  of  the  foot  of  steam  passing  from  the  boiler  into  a 
working  cylinder  would  be,  to  press  up  the  piston  of  the  steam-engine 
through  a  foot,  as  from  c  d  to  a  6,  with  a  force  all  the  way  of  15  lbs.  per 
inch  of  the  piston  surface ;  while  the  working  valve  of  the  five  feet  of  air  in 
dilating  to  double  bulk,  would  be  to  lift  up  the  piston  hve  times  as  far  as 
the  steam,  viz.,  from  g  h  to  e  ft  but  with  a  force 
gradnally  diminishing  (represented  here  by  the  ^^'  ^^^' 

shaded  part  of  the  figure)  as  the  expansion  went 
on,  from  1 5  lbs  per  inch  at  the  beginning  until  the 
air  had  dilated  to  its  destined  volume,  when  the 
force  would  altogether  cease;  its  whole  efifect, 
therefore,  would  be  five  feet  impulsion  of  the  pis- 
ton with  a  pressure  averaging  between  15  lbs.  and 
nothing,  vtz.,  7^  lbs.  per  mch ;  and  the  friction  in 
the  two  cases  and  the  varying  intensity  of  the  lat- 
ter pressure  being  neglected,  the  force  of  the  air 
would  be  2i  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  steam. 
But  it  is  farther  to  be  considered,  that  only  about 
half  the  heat  of  a  fire  is  applied  to  use  in  a  steam- 
engine,  vtz.,  that  part  which  enters  the  boiler, 
while  the  remainder  passes  up  the  chimney ;  and 

in  an  air-engine  probably  the  whole  might  be  applied.  In  an  air-engine, 
moreover,  there  might  be  a  great  increase  of  power  from  the  combustion,  or 
semi-explosion  of  the  inflammable  gas  evolved  from  the  fuel.  We  see  from 
this  of  what  importance  the  discovery  would  be  of  a  means  enabling  os 
efiTectnally  to  apply  the  force  of  expanding  air. 

If  we  suppose  a  fire  a  to  be  placed  on  a  grate  near  the  bottom  of  a  close 
cylinder,  d  a,  and  the  cylinder  to  be  full  of  fresh  air  recently  admitted,  and 
if  we  farther  suppose  the  loose  piston  g*  if  to  be  pulled  upwards,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  the  air  in  the  cylinder  above  d  will  be  made  to  pass  by  the 
tube  e  throngh  the  fire,  and  will  receive  an  increased  elasticity  tending  to  the 
expansion  or  increase  of  volume,  which  the  fire  is  capaple  of  giving  it.  If 
there  were  only  the  single  close  vessel  d  a,  the  expansion  might  be  so  strong 
as  to  burst  it ;  but  if  another  vessel  6  c  of  equal  size  were  provided,  corn- 
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Bmnici^g  with  the  firat  throogh  the  pasaift  b^ 
aod  eontaiDing  a  dMe-fitting  pislon  c /*,  like  U^i  oi 
a  steam-engine,  the  expansion  of  uie  air  in  the 


first  oylioder  would  act  to  lift  the  said  piston,  and 
so  might  work  water-pumps,  or  do  any  other 
service  which  a  steam-engine  can  perform.  At 
the  end  .of  the  lifting  stroke  of  the  piston /c,  it 
might  be  made  to  open  an  escape-valve  for  the 
hot  air,  placed  in  any  convenient  part  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  to  cause  the  descent  of  the  blowing 
piston  d  to  expel  that  air,  while  a  new  supply 
of  fresh  air  would  enter  by  another  valve  into  ihb 
cylinder  above  <L  The  engine  would  then  be 
ready  to  repeat  its  stroke  as  before,  and  the 
working  would  be  continued  as  in  a  steam-engine. 
The  preceding  simple  conception  of  an  air-engine  occurred  to  the  author's 
thoughts  whUe  considering  the  application  of  a  condensed  air-furnace  to  some  . 
chemical  purposes.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  in  applying  any  such  engine 
to  use,  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  would  be,  to  prevent  the  very 
heated  air  and  dust  from  injuring  the  valves  and  other  worxing  parts  of  the  , 
engine,  and  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  the  inequality  of  power  at  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  stroke.  Various  expedients  occurred  to  him.  The  over- 
heating might  be  prevented  by  surrounding  the  cylinder, 
dec,  with  water ;  and  both  c^tlinder  and  piston  would 
suffer  less  from  dust,  if,  instead  of  the  common  piston  c, 
represented  above,  a  great  hollow  plunger  a  were  u«ed, 
(such  as  is  here  represented,  and  is  now  common  in 
water-pumps  for  mines)  embraced  by  an  air-tight  neck  or 
collar  at  b  c,  which  neck  would  be  the  only  part  of  the 
cylinder  requiring  to  be  made  with  nicety.  But  a  mofe 
complete  security  would  be  obtained  by  interposing  water 
between  the  hot  air  and  the  piston,  as  represented  in  this 
other  sketch,  where  the  working  cylinder  d  has  a  water- 
vessel  6  connected  with  it,  and  &e  heated  air  is  admitted 
to  6  to  press  upon  a  float  on  the  water-surface,  to  lif^  the 
working  piston  «fe.  This  construction,  too,  if  desired, 
would  allow  the  fire-chamber  a  to  be  made  larger  than 
the  cylinder,  and  to  be  kept  constancy  filled  with  highly 
expansive  air,  each  discharge  of  which  into  the  space  b  would  be  replaced  by 

cold  air,  either  from  the  space 


Fig.  127. 


Fig.  128. 


above  the  piston  i/,  driven  in 
through  a  tube  as  the  piston 
ascended,  or  from  a  distinct 
blowing  cylinder  worked  by 
the  beam.  And  if  it  were 
wished  to  apply  the  same 
principle  to  an  engine  work- 
ing with  double  strokes^  thai 
is,  forcing  the  piston  alter- 
nately up  and  down,  as  in  the 
double  stroke  steam-enii^e, 
the  object  might  be  attained, 
by  having  a  second  water-ves- 
sel/ communicating  with  the 
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part  of  the  woiikf  cylinder  above  the  pislOD  if;  and  the  air  would  pase  alter* 
oatdy  to  the  ooe  or  ^e  other  yeaeel  b  or/,  by  the  operation  of  the  cock  c,  as 
aleaari  passes  in  a  steam-engine ;  the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  chamber  a 
would  be  given  by  a  blowing  cylinder  woriced  through  a  connection  with  the 
e&gniey  as  the  air-pump  of  a  steam-engine  is  worked. 

The  sketch  of  an  air-engine,  as  here  given,  was  included  in  the  epecifica- 
lion  of  a  patent  for  another  object,  engaged  in  some  years  ago  by  a  friend  of 
the  author's;  but  that  friend  being  almost  immediately  called  to  other  basi- 
ness,  and  the  author's  professional  engagements  forbidding  his  attention  to  the 
•object,  it  was  not  prosecuted.  In  Uie  specification,  drawn  up  by  an  engi* 
Deer  in  the  town,  some  minor  adaptations  were  described.  One  experiment 
has  lately  been  made  by  a  Swedish  engineer  with  the  simple  forqi  of  dry 
apparatus  described  at  page  285,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  power, 
and  the  effect  was  fonnd  to  be  several  fold  greater  than  of  steam  from  the 
fame  quantity  of  fuel ;  but  the  apparatus  was  rude,  and  only  calculated  to 
proTO  in  a  short  trial,  the  existence  of  the  power,  but  not  the  fitness  of  the 
machine  to  endure  uninjured,  or  to  be  rendered  easily  obedient  to  control ;  a 
complete  experiment,  therefore,  remains  still  to  be  made.  Could  an  obedi- 
ent and  durable  engine  be  conurived,  at  all  approaching  in  simplicity  to  the 
plan  given  above,  its  advantages  over  the  steam-engine  would  be  very  con- 
mderable.  First,  its  original  cost  would  be  much  less,  by  reason  of  iu  small 
comparative  size,  its  simplicity,  and  the  little  nicety  of  workmanship  re- 
quired. Secondly,  it  would  occupy  much  less  room,  and  would  be  very 
light ;  hence  its  peculiar  fitness  for  purposes  of  propelling  ships  and  wheel 
carriages.  Thirdly,  the  quantity  of  fuel  required  being 
so  much  less,  would  not  load  the  ship  or  carriage,  leav- 
ing little  room  for  any  thing  else.  Fourthly,  the  ex- 
pense of  fuel  and  of  repairing  would  be  litde.  FiAhly, 
the  engine  could  be  set  to  work  in  a  few  minutes,  where 
a  steam-engine  might  require  hours.  Sixthly,  little  or 
BO  water  would  be  required  for  it. 

Another  modification  of  air-engine,  called  a  ea$  va- 
emtm  engine^  has  lately  been  proposed,  and  many 
expensive  trials  have  been  made  of  it ;  but  it  is  in  its 
nature  a  most  wasteful  machine,  evidently  throwing 
away  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  power  which  the 
combustion  generates.  It  was  of  this  nature  in  an  ex- 
periment which  the  author  witnessed.  A  little  of  the 
common  coal-gas  was  admitted  by  the  cock  b  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder  o,  and  was  there  inflamed,  the 
lid  €  being  at  the  time  raised.  The  combustion  rari- 
fied  the  lower  stratum  of  air,  so  that  the  air  above  was 
expelled,  and  about  one-fiAh  of  the  original  contents 
of  the  cylinder  was  caused  to  occupy  the  whole.  The 
lid  was  shut  down,  as  nearly  as  could  be  judged,  at 
the  moment  of  greatest  expansion,  so  that  when  the 
small  portion  of  air  and  vapour  remaining  within  was 
again  cooled,  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  approached 
neariy  to  the  state  of  vacuum.  It,  in  fact,  retained 
only  a  fiAh  of  the  air.  A  communication  being  then 
opened  from  the  vacuous  cylinder  by  the  tube  «  to  a 
water  reservoir  ten  feet  below,  the  water  was  driven 
»p  bj  the  atmospheric  pressure,  until  it  filled  more 
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than  half  of  the  cylinder.  The  water  so  raised  was  then  made  to  torn  a 
common  water-wheel,  and  to  do  work.  A  much  larger  quantity  of  water* 
however,  could  he  raised  to  the  same  height  at  less  expense  hy  a  steam- 
engine.  The  proposer  also  hoped  that  he  would  he  able  to  make  the  atmo- 
sphere pressing  into  his  imperfect  vacuum,  act  directly  upon  a  piston  as 
steam  does,  and  with  power  cheaper  than  that  of  steam ;  hut  in  this  anticipa- 
tion too  he  was  completely  in  error.  To  produce  his  imperfect  vacuum  cost 
him  very  nearly  at  the  same  rate  as  it  costs  to  produce  the  perfect  vacuum  in 
a  steam-engine,  and  his  vacuum  for  equal  bulks  was  worth, 
as  a  working  power,  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  the 
steam  vacuum.  This  may  be  understood  by  considering, 
that  in  a  perfect  vacuum  a  piston  rises  all  the  way  with  the 
same  force,  which,  if  common  steam  be  used,  is  16  lbs. 
per  inch,  (the  piston  may  be  supposed  to  rise  from  e  dio 
a  6,)  but  if  the  vacuum  were  only  three-fourths  towards 
being  complete,  the  pressure  on  the  piston  would  be  only 
three-fourths  of  15  lbs.,  at  the  commencement  of  the  stroke, 
and  theix  rapidly  diminishing,  would  have  ceased  altogether 
when  the  piston  had  made  three-quarters  of  its  journey,  or 
to/.  The  force  in  the  first  case  would  be  represented  by 
the  whole  line  c  d and  the  whole  space  c  dba,  and  in  the  second  by  the  short- 
ening lines  and  the  triangular  space  e  ef. 

On  considering  the  foregoing  diagrams,  we  may  perceive  that  in  the  vacuum- 
engine,  by  (kr  the  greater  part  of  the  force  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the 
§as  is  absolutely  wasted,  or  put  to  no'use,  namely,  the  whole  expansive  force 
unng  the  sudden  combustion  or  explosion.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  tenth  part 
of  the  aeriform  contents  of  a  cylinder  acquire  elasticity  enough  (a  fourteenth 
part  in  a  nice  experiment  does  so)  to  be  able  afterwards  to  occupy  the  whole 
cylinder,  that  tenth  must  begin  its  expansion  with  the  force  of  a  tenfold  atmo- 
spheric condensation,  or  pressure,  of  150  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  of  a  piston 
withsUnding  it,  which  pressure  will  then  gradually  diminish  as  the  piston 
rises,  but  will  amount  to  an  average  of  five  times  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
or  75  lbs.  per  inch  all  the  way ;  being  therefore  quadruple  or  more,  that  of 
steam  against  a  perfect  vacuum,  and,  therefore,  again,  by  our  former  calcula- 
tion, more  than  twelve  times  greater  than  the  force  obtained  from  the  imper- 
fect vacuum  of  the  engine  under  consideration. 

It  is  a  question  which  the  author  thinks  will  one  day  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  whether  nearly  the  whole  force  of  exploding  gas  may  not  be  con- 
verted into  a  calmly  working  power,  producing  from  a 
given  expenditure,  ten  times  or  more  the  effect  obtained 
in  the  vacuum  engine  described  above,  and,  therefore,  an 
effect  more  than  equal  to  that  of  a  steam-engine  incur- 
ring the  same  expense.  There  are  probably  various  ways 
in  which  the  object  may  be  attained.  The  following 
sketch  is  offered  merely  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
a  machine  for  such  a  purpose. 

Suppose  6  to  be  a  very  heavy  close-fitting  piston  sliding 
in  the  cylinder  containing  it ;  and  suppose  the  space  d 
open  to  the  cylinder,  to  be  filled  with  atmospheric  air  of 
double  or  greater  density ;  then  if  a  mixture  of  explosive 
gases  admitted  by  a  cock  to  the  chamber  a  (formed  be- 
tween the  piston  and  end  of  the  cylinder)  be  inflamed, 
the  heavy  piston  will  be  shot  forward,  like  a  cannon-ball. 
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against  the  condensed  air  in  d;  and  owing  to  the  momentum  acquired  in  the 
first  instants,  it  will  advance  much  beyond  the  point  where  the  exploded  gas 
and  air  in  d  would  balance  each  other  at  rest.  The  quantity  of  gases  admitted 
would  be  just  such  as  to  carry  it  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  piston  rod 
f  would  then  by  a  catch  or  racket,  be  connected  with  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  after  the  condensation  of  the  exploded  gases  in  a  cylinder,  would  be 
pressed  back  again,  with  the  greater  than  atmospheric  force  in  d^  as  if  urged 
by  high  pressnre  steam.  Figure  127  at  page  286  represents  a  form  of  cylin- 
der which  might  also  answer  for  this  purpose,  the  heavy  plunger  being  thrown 
up,  to  work  by  its  weight  in  descending. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  first  modification  of  air-engine  described  at 
page  285,  is  partly  an  explosive  engine  such  as  contemplated  above,  for  the 
gas  separated  from  the  coal  during  the  moment  of  slackened  combustion  while 
the  lately  used  air  is  passing  out,  becomes  an  explosive  accumulation  for  the 
fresh  air  about  to  enter.     The  trial  alluded  to  above  proved  this  to  be  the  fact. 

*^Tfie  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  temper a^ 

'    ture^  and  particularly  near  the  melting  and  boiling  points,  thai  is,  their 

.    paints  of  changing  into  liquid  or  air  beings  however,  exactly  proportioned 

to  the  temperature  after  the  change  into  air,    (See  Analysis,  page  256.) 

If  a  given  quantity  of  heat,  that,  for  instance,  contained  in  some  measure  of 
boiling  water  or  of  common  steam,  be  added  to  a  mass  of  cool  water,  it  will 
produce  in  this  a  certain  increment  of  bulk ;  and  if  other  equal  quantities  of 
heat  be  afterwards  successively  added,  under  the  nice  management  which 
such  an  experiment  requires,  each  new  addition  will  produce  a  greater  incre- 
ment of  bulk  than  the  preceding,  particularly  when  the  water  approaches  to 
boiling;  but  after  the  water  is  converted  into  steam,  any  farther  increase  of 
bulk  will  be  exactly  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  temperature.  The  same 
truths  may  be  proved  by  the  converse  experiment  of  ab^acting  successively 
equal  quantities  of  heat  from  steam  or  water  (as  by  making  it  melt  equal 
quantities  of  ice,)  and  noting  the  rate  of  contraction.  What  is  thus  true  of 
water  in  relation  to  heat,  is  true  also  of  bodies  generally,  each,  however, 
having  a  rale  of  expansion  and  temperature  for  melting  and  boiling  proper 
to  itself.  The  quickened  rate  of  expansion  in  solids  and  liquids  might  have 
been  anticipated  from  reflecting,  that  each  successive  quantity  of  heat  added 
to  a  mass,  meets  with  less  resistance  to  its  expanding  power  than  the  pre- 
cedtog  quantity,  owing  to  the  diminishing  force  of  cohesion  of  the  particles 
as  the  mass  enlarges ;  while  in  an  air  or  gas,  again,  as  cohesion  has  alto- 
gether ceased,  each  addition  of  heat  is  at  liberty  to  produce  its  full  and  equal 
eflfect. — If  the  capacity  of  substances  for  heat  did  not  increase  with  their  bulk, 
the  terms  **increase  of  heat"  and  ^'increase  of  temperature*'  would  have  the 
same  meaning,  and  the  subject  would  be  more  simple. 

The  reflection  will  naturally  occur. here,  that  as  in  the  common  thermo- 
meter, the  mercury  must  rise  or  expand  more  for  a  given  quantity  of  heat 
added  at  a  high  than  at  a  low  temperature,  the  scale  should  be  divided  to 
correspond  with  the  inequality.  Now  this  reasoning  is  good,  but  the  diflS- 
cnlty  of  complying  with  it  in  practice  is  such,  that  the  inconvenience  of  the 
slight  error  arising  from  an  equal  division  is  commonly  submitted  to.  An 
air  thermometer  with  equal  divisions  is  very  correct,  but  from  wanting  many 
of  the  advantafres  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  is  little  employed;  and 
fortanalely  in  the  mercurial  thermometer  there  is  such  a  counterbalancing 
relation  between  the  expansion  of  the  mercury  and  of  the  containing  glass, 
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M  to  render  the  error  alluded  to,  at  least  for  any  middle  range  of  tempefalQre» 
▼ery  trifling*  The  sabject  of  unequal  thermometric  dilatation  in  the  same 
liquid,  and  of  the  differences  in  that  respect  in  different  liquids,  depending 
on  the  proximity  to  their  boiling  points,  ^.,  is  well  illustrated  by  Do  Luc's 
experiment  of  filling  various  thermometer-glasses  with  different  liquids,  and 
while  they  are  being  heated  through  the  same  range  of  temperature,  noting 
their  comparative  indications.  He  marked  on  each  tube  the  points  at  which 
the  liquid  in  it  stood  when  the  bulb  was  placed,  first  in  freezing  and  ailer- 
wards  in  boiling  water,  and  he  then  divided  the  intervenibg  space  into  eighty 
parts  or  degrees.  The  discordance  of  the  dilatations  in  the  different  tubes 
when  the  instruments  were  afterwards  placed  together,  and  heated  from  the 
fireexing  to  the  boiling  degrees  of  water,  was  as  here  detailed. 

Alcohol.  Water. 
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The  singular  discrepancy  in  the  case  of  water  is  owin^  to  the  peculiarity 
described  in  former  pages,  of  its  contracting  by  cold  only  down  to  40**  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  then  dilating  again  until  it  freezes. 

Laborious  investigations  have  been  made  by  the  French  chemists  to  dis- 
cover a  comprehensive  law  determining  the  rate  of  expansion  in  all  bodiest 
but  the  object  is  not^yet  satisfactorily  accomplished. 

**To  melt  a  solid  body%  or  to  vapourize  a  liquid^  a  large  quantity  of  hetH 
enters  it,  but  in  the  new  arrangemeni  of  the  particles  and  generally 
increased  volume  of  the  mass,  the  heat  becomes  hidden  from  the  themuh- 
meter  and  is  called  latent  heat.  //  reappears  during  the  contrary 
changes,  after  whatever  interval*'*    (See  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

The  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  instead  of  proceeding  throughout  ui 
some  nearly  uniform  or  gradual  manner,  exhibits  in  its  course  two  singular 
transformations  of  the  ^dy :  the  first,  when  the  solid  breaks  down  into  a 
liquid;  the  second,  when  the  liquid  swells  out  into  an  air  or  gas;  so  thai 
there  are,  in  all,  three  very  distinct  noodifications  or  states  of  existence  for 
the  body  dependent  on  the  agency  of  heat.  The  substance  of  water,  for 
iastance,  when  at  a  low  temperature,  exists  in  the  sdid  form  called  ice;  but 
at  32^  of  Fahrenheit,  on  receivii^  more  heat,  it  gradually  becomes  liquid  or 
water ^  and  on  receiving  more  at  212^,  even  under  the  resisting  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  acquires  a  bulk  nearly  2,000  times  greater  than  it  had  as 
a  liquid,  (gradually  as  regards  the  whole,  but  suddenly  as  regards  each  sepa- 
rate portion,)  being  then  called  steam  or  aeriform  water.  And  other  bodies 
under  analogous  circumstances,  undergo  similar  changes.  It  is  farther 
remarkable,  that  although  during  the  changes  a  large  quantity  of  heat  enters 
the  mass,  produciug  in  one  case  liquidity,  in  the  other  the  form  of  air,  the 
temperature  is  the  very  same,  immediately  after,  as  immediately  before  the 
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cbanfe,  the  last  received  beat  becoming  hidden  or  latent  in  the  maM:— ^tbus 
water  running  from  melting  ice  aflTecta  the  thermometer  but  aa  the  ice  does,  and 
steam  over  boiling  water  appears  no  hotter  than  the  water.  The  glory  of  origi- 
nally discovering  the  facts,  to  recall  which,  the  terms  iateni  heat,  or  caloric 
afykiidity,  have  since  been  used,  belongs  to  the  illustrious  Dr.  Black.  The 
construction  of  the  modem  steam-engine  was  an  early  result  of  kindred  inves- 
tigations made  by  his  friend,  James  Watt. 

We  select  the  following  instances  as  serving  to  display  the  subject  o( latent 
heat  in  its  various  bearings. 

A  mass  of  ice  brought  into  a  warm  room,  and  there  receiving  heat  from 
every  object  around  it,  will  soon  reach  tlie  temperature  of  melting  or  32°, 
but  afterwards  both  the  ice  and  the  water  formed  from  it  will  continue  at 
that  temperature  until  all  be  melted; — the  heat  which  continues  to  enter, 
effecting  a  change  only  in  the  form  of  the  mass.  And  in  the  case  supposed, 
whatever  time  was  required  for  heating  the  mass  of  ice  one  degree fjuBi  one 
hundred  and  forty  times  as  much  wiU  be  required  for  melting  it;  proving 
that  liO""  is  the  latent  heat  of  water. 

If  two  similar  flasks,  one  filled  with  ice  at  32°,  and  the  other  with  water 
at  32°,  be  placed  in  the  same  oven  or  over  the  same  flame,  the  water  will  gain 
140  degrees  of  heat  while  the  ice  is  nearly  being  melted  into  water  at  32: 
and  in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  a  correspondence  will  always  exist  be- 
tween the  phenomena ;  for  instance,  when  the  water  has  guned  14°  of  heat, 
it  will  be  found  that  just  a  tenth  part  of  the  ice  is  melted. 

If  equal  quantities  of  hot  and  cold  water  be  mixed  together,  the  whole  ac- 
quires a  middle  temperature,  each  degree  lost  by  the  hot  water  becoming  a 
degree  ^ined  by  the  cold  ;  but  if  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°,  and  a  pound  of 
water  140°  hotter  be  mixed  together,  tlie  140°  of  heat  will  go  merely  to  melt 
the  ice,  for  there  will  result  two  pounds  of  water  at  32°. 

If  a  flask  of  water  at  32°,  or  its  freezing  point,  asd  a  similar  flask  of  sironff 
brine  (which  does  not  freeze  until  cooled  to  near  zero)  i^o  at  32°,  be  exposed 
together  in  the  same  cold  place,  it  will  be  found  that  when  the  brine  has  lost 
10°  of  its  heat  the  water  flask  will  still  exhibit  an  undiminished  temperature, 
but  a  fourteenth  part  of  its  contents  will  be  converted  into  ice.  Now  as  in 
such  a  case  the  water  flask  must  continue  to  radiate  away  heat  Just  as  much 
as  the  other,  it  can  maintain  its  temperature  only  by  absorbing  into  its  general 
mass  the  heat  which  was  latent  in  the  portion  of  water  ttoten. 

It  is  possible,  by  slowly  cooling  water  which  is  kept  in  perfect  repose,  to 
lower  its  temperature,  while  yet  liquid,  ten  degrees  below  its  ordinary  freez- 
ing point;  but  then,  on  the  slighest  agitation,  ice  will  be  formed.  It  mi^ 
be  expected,  in  such  a  ease,  that  the  whole  water  would  instantly  freeze,  be- 
cause all  is  colder  than  common  ice;  but  no,  only  a  fourteenth  pert  freezes; 
and  singularly,  both  that  fourteenth  and  the  remaining  liquid  are  rendered  in 
the  moment  ten  degrees  warmer — arising  to  32°.  Here  the  140°  of  latent 
beat  escaping  from  the  fourteenth  part  of  the  water  which  freezes,  become 
10°  of  sensible  heat  for  the  whole  mass,  so  tliat  the  remaining  water  has  the 
temperature  at  which  it  only  begins  to  freeze. 

Strong  solutions  in  hot  water  of  various  neutral  salts,  if  allowed  to  cool 
while  exposed  to  atmospheric  pressure,  soon  deposit  crystals  of  the  salts ; 
but  in  a  close  vessel,  which  protects  them  from  such  pressure,  they  will  re- 
anin  liquid  even  when  cold.  Now  at  the  moment  of  opening  such  a  vessel 
10  admit  the  pressure,  the  salt  immediately  crystallizes,  and  the  latent  beat 
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giren  out  by  the  solidifying  particles  warms  very  sensibly  the  remaining 
Uquid  and  the  vessel. 

From  the  preceding  facts  it  may  be  perceived,  that  the  quantity  of  ice 
formed  or  melted  in  any  case,  becomes  a  correct  measure  of  the  quantity  of 
heat  transferred.  From  this  consideration,  the  illustrious  Lavoisier  con- 
structed his  calorimeter,  or  heat  measure.  It  is  a  case  or  vessel  lined  with 
ice,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  any  body  placed  in  it  is  indicated 
by  the  quantity  of  water  collected  from  the  melted  ice. 

Had  the  latent  heat  of  water  been  only  1°  or  2^  instead  of  140°,  the  ear^, 
except  in  its  tropical  regions,  would  have  been  scarcely  habitable.  The  cold 
of  a  single  night  might  have  frozen  an  ocean,  and  the  heat  of  a  single  day 
might  have  convert^  the  accumulated  snows  of  a  winter  into  one  sud&n  and 
frightful  inundation.  As  the  fact  is,  however,  both  changes  are  beautifully 
gradual,  and  easily  controlled  or  prepared  for. 

The  fact  of  latent  heat  in  other  liquids  than  water  is  familiaHy  exhibited  in 
the  slow  melting  of  various  substances,  as— of  the  metals ;  lead  or  pig-iron 
for  instance — of  butter  or  oils —  of  glass,  &c.;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
slow  solidification  of  any  melted  masses  when  heat  is  again  abstracted. 

The  substances  below  enumerated,  while  passing  from  the  solid  to  the 
liquid  state,  absorb  and  render  latent  the  quantities  of  heat  here  noted ;  which 
quantities  are  therefore  called  the  latent  heats  of  the  liquids. 

Ice           .            -            -  -        140° 

Mercury          -            -  -                 142 

Bees'-wax            -            -  -        170 

Tin        -        -            -  .                 442 

Zinc        ...  -        492 

If  a  piece  of  frozen  mercury  (the  temperature  of  which  is  at  least  40°  be- 
low zero)  be  thrown  into  a  litde  water  at  32°,  the  latent  heat  of  the  water 
immediately  passes  into  the  mercury  and  melts  it ;  but,  singularly,  the  water 
in  the  act  of  melting  the  mercury,  is  itself  frozen,  i^       ^  ^ 

••  Latent  Heat  of  aeriform  fluid8.^^ 

Water  in  a  vessel  placed  over  a  fire  gradually  attains  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture or  212°,  but  afterwards  its  temperature  rises  no  more,  for  the  farther 
addition  of  heat  becomes  latent  in  the  steam  escaping  during  the  ebullition. 
One  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  steam 
is  to  note  how  much  more  time  is  required  for  boiling  a  quantity  of  water  to 
dryness,  than  for  merely  heating  it  to  the  boiling  point,  or  through  any  cer^ 
tain  number  of  degrees.  The  experiment  indicates  about  1,000°;  that  is  to 
say,  that  1,000  times  as  much  heat  is  latent  in  any  quantity  of  water  formed 
into  steam,  as  would  raise  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  water  one  degree. 
Watt  had  found  that  water  in  a  vessel  placed  over  a  lamp  was  about  six  times 
as  long  in  being  completely  evaporated,  as  in  being  originally  heated  from  an 
ordinary  temperature  to  that  of  boiling. 

If  we  place  in  the  same  oven,  or  over  similar  flames,  two  like  vessels  cmi- 
taining  water,  one  of  which  is  open  at  top  and  the  other  is  strongly  closed, 
the  two  will  gain  heat  equally  up  to  the  boiling  point,  but  afterwards  the 
open  vessel  from  giving  out  steam  will  remain  at  the  same  temperature,  while 
the  other,  by  confining  the  heat  which  enters,  will  show  the  temperatare 
continuing  to  rise  as  before,  until  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  water  to 
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d3ate  forces  the  vessel  open.  Sopposing  the  water  in  the  Istler  Tessel,  be- 
fore veDt  U  given,  to  have  beoome  100^  hotter  than  common  boiling  water, 
instead  of  Uie  whole,  when  at  liberty,  being  immediately  converted  into 
steam,  an  n»ght  be  expected,  only  a  tenth  part  will  be  so  changed  (the  same 
quantity  as  will  be  found  to  have  already  escaped  from  the  other  vessel,)  for 
the  tenth  part  requiring  in  the  form  of  steam  1,000^  of  latent  heat,  will  take 
the  exoess  of  100°  from  the  other  nine  parts,  and  will  leave  them  as  common 
boiling  water.  If,  however,  water  heated  considerably  beyond  the  boiling 
point  be  allowed  to  expand  very  ntddenly^  the  whole  is  blown  out  of  the 
vessel  as  a  mist,  by  the  steam  formed  at  the  same  instant  through  every  part 
of  the  mass ;  but  the  whole  mass  in  such  a  case  is  no  more  converted  into 
tnie  steam  than  the  whole  of  very  brisk  aoda  water  is  converted  into  gas 
when  similarly  thrown  out  by  the  sudden  extrication  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas,  on  UDCorKing  the  bottle.  Misconception  of  this  matter  has  led  to  most 
wasteful  experiments  on  steam-engines  of  very  high  pressure.  Mr.  Perkins, 
for  instance,  thought  he  truly  described  what  was  accomplished,  by  saying  of 
the  water  that  it  had  **  flashed  into  steam."' 

The  same  indication  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam  is  obtained  by  the  converse 
experiment  of  first  converting  a  quantity  of  water  into  steam,  and  then  admitting 
it  to  cokl  water  or  to  ice.  A  pound  of  steam  will  raise  the  temperature  of  ten 
pounds  of  cold  water  100  degrees,  or  will  melt  about  8^  pounds  of  ice. 

In  the  great  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  in  steam,  we  perceive 
the  reason  why  water  projected  upon  a  raging  fire  so  powerfully  represses  it: 
and  hence  again  whyjire  and  toater  are  so  often  adduced  proverbidly  as  ex- 
emplifying a  fierce  antagonism. 

It  was  \^hen  Watt  had  discovered  how  much  heat  was  lost  when  steam 
was  lost,  that  he  contrived  the  separate  condenser  for  his  steam-engine,  by 
which  he  at  once  saved  three-fourths  of  the  fuel  formerly  used. 

Sabetances  differ  among  themselves  in  regard  to  the  latent  heat  of  their 
lapours  as  much  as  in  their  other  relations  to  heat.  Thus  the  latent  heat  of  the 
vapour  or  steam  of: 

Water  ....    i«  l.OOO^ 

Vinegar  -  -  •  -    900 

Alcohol  ....  442 

Ether      -----    800  ^ 

Oil  of  turpentine         ...  177 

Prom  the  less  latent  heat  in  these  last-mentioned  vapoors  than  in  that  of 
water,  we  might  at  first  suppose  that  there  would  be  great  advantage  from 
using  them  in  steam-engines.  Accordingly  numerous  experiments  have  been 
made,  and  patents  secured  under  this  idea ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  same 
pioportion  as  the  heat  is  less,  the  volume  of  the  vapour  is  less,  and  therefore 
no  mechanical  advantage  is  obtainable. 

The  influence  of  extemd  pressure  in  keeping  the  particles  of  liquids  together, 
in  opposition  to  the  repulsion  of  heat  seeking  to  render  their  mass  aeriform, 
was  considered  in  the  chapter  on  **  Pneumatics  ;'*  but  to  make  the  present 
section  complete,  the  subject  must  be  here  shortly  resumed. 

Because  water  or  any  liquid,  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  while 

■eoeiving  heat,  remains  tranquil,  and  apparently  unchanged,  until  it  reaches 

what  is  called  its  boiling  point,  at  which  a  bubbling  or  conversion  into  vapour 

takes  place,  we  might  suppose  iu  ordinary  boiling  tempeiatore  necessary  to 
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enable  it,  under  any  circumstances,  to  assume  or  to  maintain  the  form  of  air. 
But  this  is  no  more  true  than  that  a  common  spring  compressed  against  any 
obstacle  or  force,  has  no  tendency  to  expand  or  recover  itself  until  the  moment 
when  at  last  it  overcomes  the  obstacle.  Liquid  water  with  its  heat  is  really 
a  spring  compressed  by  the  powerful  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  seei&ing 
to  expand  itself  into  steam  with  force  proportioned  to  its  temperature.  Even 
at  32^,  or  its  freezing  point,  as  is  found  by  placing  it  in  a  vacuum,  it  seeks 
to  assume  the  form  of  air,  with  a  force  of  pressure  li  ounce  on  each  square 
inch  of  its  surface,  and  can  be  restrained  only  by  a  counter-pressure  of  that 
amount;  and  at  any  higher  temperature,  to  correspond  with  the  greater 
dilating  tendency,  the  restraining  force  must  also  be  greater:  at  100°,  for 
instance,  it  must  be  13  ounces;  at  150^  4  lbs.;  at  212'',  15  lbs.;  at  250^  30 
lbs.,  and  so  on  as  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work : — and  whenever 
the  restraining  force  is  much  weaker  than  the  expansive  tendency,  the  forma- 
tion of  steam  takes  place  rapidly  and  far  below  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  so 
as  to  produce  the  bubbling  and  agitation  called  boiling.  Now  it  is  because 
the  atmosphere  or  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds  the  earth  happens  to  have  in 
it  15  lbs.  weight  of  air  over  every  square  inch  of  the  earth's  surface,  and 
presses  on  all  things  there  accordingly,  that  212*^  happens  to  be  called  the 
boiling  point  of  water.  An  atmosphere  less  heavy 
Fig.  131.  would  have  allowed  liquid  to  burst  into  vapour  at 

lower  temperatures,  and  one  more  heavy  would 
have  had  a  contrary  effect. — The  exact  degree  of 
expansive  force  for  every  degree  of  temperature  in 
water  and  other  liquids,  has  been  ascertained  by 
heating  them  in  vessels  furnished  either  with  prop- 
erly loaded  valves,  as  at /in  this  figure,  or  with  a 
tall  upright  tube,  as  (f  6,  into  which  the  liquid  c  may 
force  a  column  of  mercury  to  an  elevation  marking 
the  expansive  tendency;  the  valve  and  mercory 
being  of  course  protected  from  the  external  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  or  tlie  necessary  allowance  being 
made  for  that  pressure.  Boiling  at  the  bottom  of  a 
31         ^^^r^  ?  ^6®P  vessel  is  resisted  by  the  weight  of  the  liquid 

Xj     /^^     '\  ;  in  addition  to  that  of  the  atmosphere,  as  already  ex- 

plained, and  consequently  the  temperature  at  which 
it  occurs  there,  is  higher  than  near  the  surface  of  the 
vessel.  Boiling  heat  is  greater  also— -in  a  deep 
mine,  where  of  course  there  is  additional  depth  and 
weight  of  atmosphere  over  any  exposed  liquid, — 
at  times  when  the  barometer  is  unusually  high,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  atmo- 
sphere is  unusually  heavy — in  cases  where  air  or  steam  is  confined  over  the 
boiling  surface  so  as  to  press  more  upon  it  as  when  brewers  for  a  time  sbat 
the  lid  or  valve  of  their  great  boilers,  &c.  Water  placed  on  the  fire  ill  a 
strong  vessel,  from  which  steam  cannot  at  all  escape,  may  be  rendered  even 
red-hot,  without  a  bubble  forming  or  one  particle  being  dissipated  ;  but  the 
tendency  to  expand  into  steam  is  then  great  enough  to  burst  any' known 
material  of  moderate  thickness.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  exploded  a 
cannon  by  shutting  up  water  in  it,  and  then  surrounding  it  with  fire. — Boiling 
temperature  is  lower  again  when  the  experiment  is  made  on  mountains  or  in 
other  situations  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  where  there  is  less  height  of  air 
resting  over  the  boiler.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  is  7,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  water  boils  before  it  reaches  the  heat  of  200^,  instead  of,  as  in  places 
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near  the  fea^eyel,  at  212^.  WoHaeton's  thermometer,  beautifully  adapted 
for  determinrog  the  height  of  mountains,  balloon  ascents,  ^.,  by  merely 
indicating  the  heat  of  boiling  water  in  any  situation,  is  a  fine  illustration  of 
this  truth.  If  in  any  place  we  take  off  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  a  liquid, 
as  by  placing  it  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  it  wilt  boil  at  very  low  tempe- 
ratures indeed.  Water  thus  treated  boils  at  a  temperature  many  degrees  below 
the  heat  of  English  summer  days ;  and  ether  boiJs  when  colder  than  common 
ice. — Generally,  in  a  vacuum,  substances  boil  at  a  temperature  124^  lower 
than  while  restrained  by  the  atmospheric  pressure.      -x    '     / 

Consequences  of  these  troths  respecting  the  boiling  tempetature,  are  the 

following. 

As  water  at  any  temperature  is  tending  to  dilate  itself  into  steam,  with 
force' proportioned  to  the  temperature,  the  steam  rising  from  any  mass  of 
water  presses  on  the  surface  of  the  vessel  containing  it  with  that  force ;  and 
in  a  steam-engine,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  tella 
the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  steam  is  acting  on  the  piston. 

Because  in  the  case  of  steam  :  the  same  law  holds  as  for  aeriform  fluids 
generally,  tnar.,  that  the  outward  elasticity  or  spring  increases  in  proportion 
as  the  fluid  is  more  condensed — high-pressure  steam  is  merely  condensed 
steam,  just  as  high-pressure  air  is  condensed  air  ;  and  to  obtain  a  double  or 
triple  pressure,  we  must  have  twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  steam  under  the 
same  volume. 

The  reason  that  high-pressure  steam  issuing  from  a  boiler  heated  to  300^ 
or  more,  is  not  hotter  than  low-pressure  steam  from  a  boiler  at  212^,  is,  that 
in  the  instant  when  the  high-pressure  or  condensed  steam  escapes  into  the 
air,  it  expands  until  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  that  is,  until 
it  becomes  low-pressure  steam,  and  it  is  cooled  by  the  expansion,  as  air  is 
cooled  on  escaping  from  any  condensation. 

The  vessel  called  Papin^s  Digester^  is  merely  a  metallic  pot  or  boiler, 
which  can  be  kept  closed  in  spite  of  the  force  of  the  steam  formed  within 
it ;  and  in  such  a  vessel,  water  can  be  heated  far  beyond  the  ordinary  boiling 
point, — sufficiently,  for  instance,  to  dissolve  and  extract  all  the  gluten  or  jelly 
of  bones,  and  to  form  from  them  a  rich  soup  where  common  boiling  would 
procure  nothing ;— or  even  to  melt  lead  lying  in  the  water. 

The  person  who  increases  the  fire  under  a  boiling  pot  with  the  hope  of 
making  the  water  hotter,  is  foolishly  wasting  the  fuel,  for  the  water  can  only 
boil,  and  it  does  boil  at  212**  of  the  thermometer. 

As  diflerent  substances,  under  any  eiven  pressure,  become  aeriform  at  di^ 
ferent  temperatures,  mixtures  of  such  may  be  decomposed  by  heat.  If  a 
mixture  of  spirit  and  water,  for  instance,  be  placed  over  a  fire,  the  spirit  will 
boil  ofl*  long  before  the  water.  If  the  spirituous  vapour  be  caught  apart  and 
condensed,  the  operation  is  called  Distillation,  All  distillations  are  of  the 
same  nature. 

The  instrument  here  represented  consists  of  a  glass  tube  blown  into  bulbs 
at  the  two  ends  a  and  5,  and  hermetically  sealed 
after  receiving  into  it  some  water,  but  no  air,  pig,  132. 

There  will  always  be  in  the  apparently  empty 
part  a  stream  or  aeriform  water  of  density  pro-  ^  ^^ 

portioned  to  the  temperature.   If  one  of  the  bulbs       /""^F^^^^^^^-    ■■ 
be  heated  more  than  the  other,  the  steam  or  va-       \^^ 
pour  in  that  one  will,  for  the  reasons  stated  above, 
be  denser  and  stronger  than  in  the  other,  and  will 
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therefore  be  forcing  its  way  into  the  other ;  where,  owing  to  the  lower  tem- 
perature, a  part  oi  it  will  be  relapeing  into  the  state  of  water,  making  room 
for  more.  Hence,  if  the  differenee  of  temperature  between  the  bulbs  be  kmf 
maintained,  the  whole  water  will,  by  a  sort  of  distillation,  gradually  pass  into 
the  colder  bulb.  If  the  difference  of  temperature  become  at  any  time  con- 
siderable, the  liquid  will  boil  in  tlie  warmer  bulb,  even  although  the  source 
of  heat  be  only  the  living  hand  grasping  it. 

To  the  author  of  this  work  it  appears  (hat  by  a  larger  apparatus  made  on 
this  principle,  fresh  water  might  be  convenientiy  obtained  from  sduwater  on 
board  ship,  or  on  islands  deficient  in  fresh  springs.  Suppose  any  two  air- 
tight vessels  like  a  and  6,  of  large  size,  communicating  by  a  tube  farnisbed 
with  a  stop-cock  near  b :  then  if  the  vessel  a  were  filled  with  salt-water,  and 
were  healed  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  (its  surface  being  blackened  to  ab- 
sorb heat,  and  protected  by  glass  from  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air,)  and  if  the 
other  vessel  b  were  made  a  vacuum  by  pumping  out  from  its  bottom  the 
water  with  which  it  had  been  previously  filled,  and  were  then  kept  as  cold 
as  possible  by  wetted  coverings  and  a  current  of  air,— on  opening  the  cock 
at  Of  vapour  would  pass  over  from  the  warmer  vessel  to  be  condensed  in  the 
colder,  and  there  would  be  a  distillation  from  sea-water  by  the  natural  action 
of  the  sun  alone,  of  a  water  perfectly  fresh  and  pure.  Cases  have  occurred 
where  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  would  have  saved  shipwrecked  crews  from 
perishing  by  thirst ;  and  there  are  rocky  islands  in  the  ocean  where  there  is 
no  supply  of  fresh  water  but  from  precarious  rains  or  importation  from  abroad, 
hot  which  might  be  rendered  pleasauily  habitable  by  the  adoption  of  such  a 
means. 

When  a  substance  has  reached  the  temperature  at  which  it  boils,  that  is  to 
say,  at  which  its  power  of  emitting  vapour  becomes  rather  more  than  a  balance 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  its  dilating  force  i?  strong  indeed.  Persons  may 
not  reflect  that  15  lbs.  on  a  square  inch  is  about  a  ton  on  a  square  foot,-— 
and  such  is  the  power  with  which  the  vapour  of  all  boiling  substances  rises 
from  them — sufficient  in  a  single  Cornish  steam-engine  t6  urge  the  piston 
with  the  force  of  600  horses  !  But  even  at  temperatures  much  below  boil* 
ing,  the  tendency  to  expand,  as  already  stated,  is  still  very  great,  and  although 
not  attracting  common  attention^  is  silently  working  many  beautiful  and  im* 
portant  ends  in  the  economy  of  nature. — As  into  a  perfect  vacuum,  freezing 
water  gives  out  a  steam  or  vapour  that  would  lift  an  opposing  weight  with 
force  of  li  ounce  per  inch,  or  16  lbs.  on  a  square  foot;  and  even  solid  ioe 
gives  out  its  vapour  of  nearly  equal  strength, — so  also  do  many  other  liquids 
and  solids  give  out  their  vapours.  Thus  in  the  apparently  empty  space  called 
the  Torricellian  vacuum,  over  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  tube,  there  is 
always  an  aeriform  mercury,  dense  in  proportion  to  the  temperature ;  and 
around  camphor,  and  the  essential  or  volatile  oils,  &C.9  there  is  similarly  an 
atmosphere  of  the  substance  in  the  form  of  air. 

It  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  known  that  into  a  perfect  vacuum 
many  bodies  emitted  almost  instantly  in  the  form  of  air,  a  quantity  of  their 
substance  proportioned  to  their  temperature;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Mr. 
Dalton  to  make  the  admirable  discovery,  that  even  into  any  space  filled  with 
air,  these  vapours  arise  in  quantity  and  density  the  same  as  if  air  were  not  pre- 
sent— the  two  fluids  seeming  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  in  a  vacuum  the  equal  diffusion  of  a  vapour  takes  place  at  once, 
while  in  a  situation  already  occupied  by  air,  it  proceeds  more  slowly  as  the 
Yspour  can  force  its  way  through  the  particles  of  the  air,  and  in  general  takea 
place  by  a  tranquil  evaporation  from  the  surface  instead  of  the  agitation  of 
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^ollilm.  In  an  aparlmeDt  with  an  open  vessel  of  water  in  it,  there  is  soon, 
although  invisible,  a  steam  of  watery  vapour  mingled  with  the  air,  as  dense 
88  if  the  room  were  a  vacuum  at  the  tame  temperature. 

Conseqnences  of  this  important  truth  are  the  following. 

That  it  is  only  an  atmosphere  of  the  substance  of  each  body,  which,  by- 
pressing  on  the  body,  can  prevent  its  farther  dissipation  by  heat.  Thus  we 
can  save  camphor,  musk,  smelling  oils,  spirits,  water,  &c.,  only  by  placing 
them  in  closed  bottles  or  vessels,  in  which,  additionally  to  the  air  present,  an 
atmosphere  ef  iheir  own  substance  is  formed,  involving  the  remaining  masses 
with  pressure  proportioned  to  their  temperature  and  its  density. 

The  important  process  of  drying  things  is  merely  the  placing  them  under 
an  elevated  temperature  if  attainable,  and  in  an  atmosphere  not  containing  so 
much  of  the  liquid  as  to  be  saturated  at  the  temperature.  The  effect  of  wind  or 
motion  of  the  air  in  quickening  evaporation,  is  owing  to  its  removing  air  satu* 
rated  with  the  moisture,  and  substituting  air  which  is  not — thus  producing 
nearly  the  ease  of  the  substance  placed  in  a  vacuum. 

If  air  at  a  certain  temperature,  contain  mixed  with  it  as  much  water  as  can 
be  sustained  in  the  form  of  invisible  vapour  at  that  temperature,  and  if  then, 
by  any  cause,  as  by  rising  in  the  atmosphere,  the  air  be  cooled,  it  will  abstract 
heat  from  the  vapour  and  cause  a  portion  to  be  precipitated  or  visibly  con- 
densed into  a  fog  or  rain.  Water  rising  as  invisible  vapour  from  the  surface 
of  a  lake  or  river,  often,  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  height,  is  condensed 
into  the  stratum  of  clouds  which  there  appears,  and  which  for  a  time  may 
remain  usefully  protecting  the  fields  from  the  intense  meridian  sun,  or  may 
fall  again  as  refreshing  showers  over  the  country. 

It  is  the  tranquil  and  invisible  evaporation  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
which  lifts  from  the  surface  of  the  wide  ocean  all  the  water  which,  after  con- 
densation, returns  to  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  tlie  myriads  of  rivec  streams 
which  give  lifo  and  beauty  to  the  face  of  nature. 

In  warm  climates  there  are  inlets  of  the  sen,  occasionally  shut  off  from  the 
parent  ocean,  and  where,  after  the  sun's  rays  have  drunk  up  all  the  water,  the 
deposited  salt  remains  to  be  carried  away  in  loads  for  the  uses  of  man,  as 
sand  is  carried  from  any  ordinary  shore.  There  are  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  prodigious  accumulations  of  salt,  some  of  which  may  have  been  formed 
in  this  way,  during  the  revolutions  of  the  world  in  remote  past  time,  and 
which  aire  now  turned  to  man's  account  as  salt-mines.  When  the  Nile  over- 
flows its  banks  with  water  holding  in  solution,  although  in  almost  impercepti- 
ble proportion,  mineral  substances  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  some 
of  that  water  admitted  into  reservoirs,  and  afterwards  dried  up  by  the  sun's 
heat  leaves  a  rich  store  chiefly  of  crystallized  natron  or  soda. 

The  following  are  other  instances  of  vapour  which  is  invisible  while  at  a 
higher  temperaturo,  but  is  thickly  precipitated  when  air,  with  which  it  is 
mixed,  is  cooled,  or  when  it  touches  a  colder  solid  body : — the  steam  observed 
at  night  and  morning  hovering  over  brooks  and  marshes  heated  by  the  sun 
during  the  day: — the  frost-smoke,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  on  the  whole  face 
of  the  Greenland  seas  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  where  the  water  warmed, 
by  the  long  day  of  the  polar  summer,  continues  to  emit  its  vapour  for  a  con- 
siderable  time  after  summer  is  past,  into  an  atmosphere,  become  too  cold  to 
preserve  it  invisible: — the  breath  or  perspiration  of  animals,  of  horses  in  par- 
tieolar,  after  strong  exertion,  becoming  so  strikingly  visible  in  cold  and  damp 
weather,  or  even  in  warm  weather,  when  the  air  is  already  charged  witn 
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nobtare : — in  cities  where  there  are  deep  drains  comnonnieating  with  kiiehensy 
manufactories,  A^„  and  constantly  fiUed  with  moist  and  warm  air,  the  vapour- 
loaded  air,  although  clear  or  transparent  in  the  drain  immediatdy  on  escapinf^ 
into  a  frosty  atmosphere  lets  go  its  moisture,  with  the  appearance  of  steam 
issuing  from  a  great  subterranean  caldron.  Steam  over  water  in  any  boiler 
is  transparent  or  perfectly  aeriform — as  may  be  seen  when  water  is  made  to 
boil  in  a  vessel  of  glass,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  cooled  by  contact  or  admixture 
of  colder  air,  it  ceases  to  be  true  steam,  and  is  condensed  into  small  particles 
of  water  suspended  in  the  air.  Many  persons,  while  thinking  of  steam,  figure 
it  only  in  this  latter  state,  as  particles  of  water  mixed  with  air  nearly  as  a 
subtile  powder  might  be  mixed,  and  its  substance  occupying  reidly  no  more 
space  than  the  original  water  did.  Now  until  steam  is  cooled  and  condensed, 
it  is  of  a  nature  to  fill  alone  any  appropriate  vessel  and  powerfully  distend  it, 
just  as  air  fills  and  distends  a  bladder.  Steam  issuing  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle 
IS  hardly  seen  near  the  mouth,  but  as  its  distance  from  the  spout  increases,  it 
is  cooled  into  a  thick  doud  or  vapour. 

In  a  vessel  fVom  which  air  and  atmospheric  pressure  are  excluded,  even  the 
temperature  of  freezing  water  being  sufficient  to  maintain  permabentiy  in  the 
state  of  gas  or  air,  many  substances  which  exist  as  liquid  under  the  atmo- 
spheric pressure,-— and  the  whole  mass  of  such  a  substance,  when  placed  in  a 
▼acoum,  not  being  instantly  converted  into  gas  because  the  portion  which 
first  rises  becomes  an  atmosphere  weighing  upon  the  remaining  mass,  and 
because,  moreover,  that  portion,  by  absorbing  from  the  mass  much  heat  into 
the  latent  state,  cools  the  mass  much  below  the  freezing  point  ;-^we  see  why 
,  the  liquids  now  spoken  of  are  so  rapidly  cooled  to  at  least  the  freezing  point  if 
placed  where  a  vacuum  can  be  maintained,  that  is  to  say,  where,  alVsr  com- 
mon air  has  been  removed,  the  aeriform  matter  rising  from  them,  and  absorb- 
ing their  heat,  is  also  promptly  and  in  a  continued  manner  abstracted.  It  is 
&u^  that  water  plac^  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  so  rapidly 
cooled,  and  that  when  there  is  beside  it  a  vessel  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  or  other  substance  capable  of  absorbing  the  watery  vapour  as  formed,  it 
is  soon  reduced  to  the  state  of  ice ;  or  again,  that  water,  or  even  mercury, 
surrounded  by  ether  evaporating  in  a  vacuum,  is  so  quickly  frozen.  It  is 
thus  also  that  if  one  bulb  of  the  instrument  described  at  page  296,  be  immersed 
in  a  freezing  mixture,  the  water  in  the  other  and  distant  bulb  will  s«>on  be- 
come ice ;  for  the  vapour  rising  from  that  water  into  the  vacuum  maintained 
throughout  the  apparatus  by  the  freezing  mixture,  is  immediately  condensed 
again  in  the  immersed  bulb,  and  leaves  the  vacuum  still  free  for  the  ascent  of 
more  vapour,  to  carry  away  more  heat  from  the  water  as  latent  heat,  and  to 
make  it  freeze. 

As  we  have  explained,  also,  that  in  a  liquid  there  is  the  same  tendency  to 
evaporate,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  exposed  to  the  air,  we  see  the  reason  why 
all  evaporation  is  a  very  cooling  process.  The  efifect,  however,  in  air,  is 
neither  so  rapid  nor  so  great  as  in  a  vacuum ;  first,  because  the  presence  of 
the  ahr  impedes  the  spreading  of  the  newly-formed  vapour  from  the  liquid 
surface,  and  keeps  it  where  its  pressure  resists  the  formation  of  more  vapour; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  air  in  contact  with  the  liquid,  shares  its  higher 
temperature '  with  the  liquid.  Still  in  India  flat  dishes  of  water,  placed 
during  the  night  on  beds  of  twigs  and  straw  kept  wet  and  in  a  current  of  air, 
soon  exhibit  thin  cakes  of  ice— and  thus,  ice  is  procured  in  India  for  pur- 
poses of  luxury. 

7^  absorption  of  latent  heat  in  the  evaporation  which  goes  on  firom  the 
sea  and  earth  in  all  warm  climates,  greatly  tempers  the  htat  of  these  climates* 
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and  the  vapour  afterwards  spreading  to  the  poles,  as  explained  in  **  Pneuma' 
tic8i^*  under  the  head  of  Pf^inds^  carries  warmth  thither  to  be  given  out 
when  it  is  recondensed  into  the  form  of  rain,  or  is  solidified  as  snow.  The 
formation  anywhere  of  mist  or  rain  warms  the  air  most  sensibly,  by  the 
liberation  of  the  latent  heat  from  the  precipitated  vapour.  Again,  the  liquid 
water  which,  during  winter,  is  converted  into  snow  or  ice  had  been  a 
reservoir  of  latent  heat  stored  to  temper  the  frosty  air  of  the  commencing 
eokl  season ;  and  in  the  followmg  spsing,  such  ice  and  snow  serve  as  empty 
receptacles,  in  which  the  first  violence  of  the  returning  sun  hides  or  expencls 
itself;  allowing  the  temperature  to  change  n)ore  grtulually,  and  for  many 
living  beings,  therefore,  more  safely.  The  vast  stores  of  ice  and  snow 
among  high  mountains,  as  among  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  are  often,  during 
the  summer,  stores  of  mild  temperature  to  regions  around :  for  besides  cool- 
ing the  air  near  them,  they  are  the  never-failing  sources  of  the  rivers  which 
run  from  them  during  the  whole  of  summer,  carrying  freshness  through  dis- 
tant lands : — from  the  Alps,  for  instance,  proceed  tlie  Rhine  and  the  Rhone 
— most  romantic  and  beautiful  of  European  streams;  and  from  the  Pyrenees, 
the  rapid  Gave,  &c.,  which,  while  channels  around  from  lower  regions  are 
almost  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat,  flows  only  the  more  freshly  as  the  heat 
is  greater,  and  the  feeding  snows  are  mote  abundantly  dissolved. 

Men  in  artificially  raising  temperature,  are  generally  causing  the  liberation  of 
heat  which  had  been  previously  latent;  and  in  lowering  temperature  or 
producing  cold,  they  efiect  their  purpose  almost  solely  by  rendering  a 
quantity  of  heat  latent. 

Lavoisier  thought  that  the  heat  of  all  combustion  was  merely  the  latent 
heat  of  the  oxygen  gas  concerned  in  the  combustion,  given  out  during  its 
combination  with  the  burning  body.  It  is  so  in  part,  biU  we  now  know  that 
it  depends  more  on  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  between  the  combin- 
ing substances.  The  water  thrown  upon  quick  lime  to  slake  it,  becomes 
solid  in  combination  with  the  lime,  and  gives  out  its  latent  heat  so  remark- 
ably as  often  to  set  fire  to  a  wooden  vessel  or  ship  containing  it. 

When  dwelling-houses,  ^een-houses,  manufactories,  &c.,  are  warmed,  as 
is  now  common,  by  the  admission  of  steam  into  systems  of  pipes  which 
branch  over  them,  the  heat  is  chiefly  that  previously  latent  in  the  steam,  and 
which  spreads  around  as  soon  as  the  steam,  by  touching  pipes  of  lower 
temperature,  is  condensed  to  a  state  of  water.  The  modes  of  most  profitably 
effecting  these  purposes  have  to  be  considered  in  a  future  chapter. 

For  producing  artificial  cold,  our  processes  generally  involve  the  ctrcnm- 
stance  either  of  a  solid  changing  into  a  liquid,  during  which  it  absorbs,  and 
hides  in  its  new  constitution  much  of  the  heat  previously  sensible  in  it  and 
in  the  liquid  dissolving  it ;  or  of  a  liquid  changing  into  vapour,  during  which 
beat  equally  becomes  latent.  Thus  by  dissolving  a  salt,  nitre,  for  instance, 
in  water,  we  obtain  a  solution  which  is  very  cold. 

In  India,  the  common  mode  of  cooling  wine  for  table  is  to  surround  the 
bottles  with  nitre  thus  melting;  and  the  water  of  the  solution  being  evapo- 
rated again  before  next  day,  the  salt  is  left  ready  for  use  as  before.  Such  is 
the  mutual  attraction  of  water  and  many  salts,  that  they  readily  combine, 
assuming  the  liquid  form,  even  when  the  water  is  used  in  the  solid  state  of 
ice ;  and  as,  in  that  case,  both  the  water  and  the  salt  render  heat  latent,  the 
fall  of  temperature  is  very  great.  Thus  common  salt  and  snow  (or  ioe) 
when  mixed,  dissolve  into  liquid  brine  37^  colder  than  freezing  water,  or  5^ 
bdow  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit. — ^l*he  last-mentioned  fact  explains  the  com- 
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men  practice  of  sprinkling  salt  on  an  ice-eorered  pavement  before  a  stfeet 
door  to  clear  away  the  ice.  The  salt  and  ice  quickly  combine  and  form 
liquid  brine*  which  either  of  itself  runs  off  into  the  gutter  and  disappears^or 
is  easily  swept  off,  or  its  water  evaporates,  leaving  only  the  salt  behind.  1% 
is  true  that  the  brine  is  at  first  a  refrigerating  mixture,  which  cools  still  moi« 
Ae  pavement  and  the  neighbonring  ice,  but  ^  which  is  tonched  by  the  sak 
is  melted.  Servants  usually  err  in  using  a  pickaxe  or  spade  immediately 
aAer  the  sprinkling,  instead  of  waiting,  and  with  a  broom  spreading  the 
melting  salt  completely  over  the  place. 
The  following  is  a  short  taUe  of  easily  procured  freezing  mixtures: 


IHgorifie  Mixtures. 
Substances  mixed.  Thermometer  sinks. 

1  part  >    From  any  temperature  to  5^  below 

2  —    \  zero. 

JO  ~  1    From  any  temperature  to  25°  beknr 


Common  salt    -    -  < 
Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Common  salt     -    - 
Snow  or  ice      -    - 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  • 

Snow      -    -    .    -  . 
Diluted  sulphuric  acid 

Fused  potass     -    -  • 

Snow      -    -    -    -  . 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  • 

Water     -    -    -    -  . 

Sulphate  of  soda    -  • 
Muriatic  acid     -    - 


-  r  zero. 


2  — 
4  — 

3  — 
1  — 
1  — 
8  — 
6  ~ 


From  32""  above  to  28^  below  zero 
From  32^  above  to  51^  below  zero. 
From  50^  to  4^  above  zero. 
From  50**  to  0®  or  zero. 


We  have  already  described  under  other  heads  the  frigorific  effect  of 
evaporating  io  a  vacuum  or  in  the  air,  and  of  the  operation  of  condensing 
a  gas  to  squeeze  the  heat  out  of  it  before  letting  it  expand  again  to  a  great 
volume. 

Ihr  any  given  substance^  the  changes  of  state  from  solid  to  Uqmd^  and  from 
Hquid  to  air^  happen  under  similar  circumstances^  so  precisely  at  the 
same  temperature^  thai  they  mark  fixed  points  in  a  general  scats  of  tern-' 
perature,  and  enable  us  to  regulate  and  compare  our  various  thermome- 
ters.   (See  Analysis,  page  256.) 

As  we  can  neither  weigh  heat,  nor  measure  its  bulk,  nor  see  it,  and  as, 
even  if  our  sense  of  touch  were  a  correct  judge  in  the  matter,  which  it  is 
not,  we  dare  not  touch  things  which  are  very  hot  or  cold,  some  other  means 
were  wanted  for  estimating  the  presence  in  bodies  of  this  very  subtile  prui'> 
ciple ; — and  a  mean  has  been  found  in  the  measurement  of  its  most  obvious 
and  constant  effect,  namely  that  dilataUon  or  expansion  of  bodies,  which 
again  ceases  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn.  Any  substance  so  circumstanced 
as  to  allow  this  expansion  to  be  accurately  measured,  becomes  to  us  a  thermO' 
meter  or  measure  of  heat. 

In  solid  substances,  the  direct  expansion  by  heat  is  so  small  as  to  be  seen 
or  measured  with  difficulty.  In  otrs,  again,  the  expansion  is  very  extensive: 
but  there  is  the  objection  that  in  any  apparatus  yet  contrived,  which  witt 
allow  their  expansion  completely  to  appear,  they  cannot  be  protected  from  the 
varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere-^an  influence  which  affects  their  volume 
even  more  than  common  changes  of  temperature.  But  liquids  are  free  from 
both  disadvantages,  and  when  [daeed  in  a  glass  bulb,  as  a,  having  a  long 
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neck  or  stalk  a  6,  into  which  the  liquid  may  riee  when  expanded  by  heat,  to 
be  meamired,  they  forpi  the  most  generally  eonvenient 
•  ef  thermonieterB.    liieot  among  liquide,  mercury  is.  Fig.  133. 

on  several  accounts,  singularly  pre-eminent     In  mer-  . 

eury,  the  range  of  temperature  between  freezing  and 
boiUng  reaches  a  higher  point  than  in  any  other  liquid,  j^ . 
and  a  lower  point  than  in  all  others  except  alcohol ;  its 
little  capaci^  for  heat  and  ready  conducting  power, 
cause  it  to  be  very  quickly  affected  by  change  of  tem- 
perature ;  its  expansion  is  singularly  equable  for  equal 
increase  of  heat  through  the  important  middle  part  of 
the  scale,  which  included  the  common  temperatures  on 
earth,  namely,  from  freeeing  to  the  boiling  he«t  of  wa- 
ter; and  it  is  easy  to  proportion  the  bulb  and  the  stalk 
to  each  other,  so  that  a  small  difference  of  temperature 
shall  cause  the  mercurial  column  in  the  stalk  to  rise  or 
fall  very  conspicuously. 

Now,  when  the  important  fact  was  ascertained  that  solid  water  or  ice  melts 
in  every  case  at  precisely  the  same  temperature,  and  that  pure  liquid  water 
in  a  metdlie  vessel,  and  under  a  given  atmoepheric  pressure,  boils  always  at 
the  same  temperature,  it  followed  that  by  placing  such  a  thermometer  as 
above  described,  first  in  melting  ice  and  then  in  boiling  water,  and  marking 
upon  the  stalk  the  two  points  at  which  the  mercury  stood,  as  represented 
here  by  F  and  B,  two  fixed  or  invariable  points  would  be  obtained,  and  the 
interval  between  them  might  be  divided  on  the  glass,  or  on  a  suitable  scale 
to  be  attached  to  the  fflass,  into  any  eonvenient  number  of  parts  to  be  called 
degrees:  it  followed  farther,  that  by  continuing  the  divisions  to  any  extent 
both  above  and  below  the  fixed  points,  a  general  scale  of  temperature  would 
be  obtained,  with  respect  to  which  all  thermometers  nrade  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple would  perfectly  agree,  although  the  size  of  the  divisions,  on  the  stalks 
would  vary  according  to  the  comparative  capacities  of  the  bulb  and  stalk  in 
the  different  instruments.  Our  Newton  had  the  honour  first  to  propose  the 
regulating  poipts  of  freezing  and  boiling,  and  they  are  now  universidly 
adopted,  but  the  interval  between  them  has  been  variously  subdivided ; — that 
is  to  say,  there  has  not  been  agreemoat  among  philosophers  as  to  what  they 
would  call  a  degree  of  heat.  In  the  Cemigntde  thermometer,  which  is  the 
most  simple,  the  division  is  into  100  equal  parts;  in  Reaumur's,  which  is 
eomraonly  used  in  France,  it  is  into  80  parts;  and  in  Fahrenheit's,  which  is 
used  in  England,  it  is  into  180°.  In  Fahrenheit's,  moreover,  the  freezing 
point,  instead  of  befng  called  zerOf  as  in  the  others,  is  called  32°,  because 
the  maker  chose  to  begin  counting  from  the  lowest  beat  which  he  met  in 
Icdand,  and  which  was  32°  below  freezing  of  his  scale.— ;Jo  turn  the 
degrees  of  any  one  of  these  thermometers  into  degrees  of  any  other,  we 
have  only  to  recollect  that  9°  of  Fahrenheit  are  equal  to  5^  of  the  Centi- 
grade, and  to  4°  of  Reaumur.  Therefore,  multiplying  hj  9  and  dividing  by 
S  or  4,  or  the  reverse,  and  adding  or  subtracting  the  32°  of  Fahrenheitt 
gives,  as  the  result,  the  degree  desired. 

The  bulb  of  a  mercurisd  thermometer  is  formed  by  heating  to  fusion  in 
the  fiame  of  a  lamp,  the  end  of  a  glass  tube,  which  has  a  very  small  and 
equable  bore,  and  then  blowing  into  the  tube  until  the  softened  end  swells 
like  a  soap-bubble,  to  the  size  desired.  The  mercury  is  forced  into  such  a 
bulb  through  its  long  stalk  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, — ^thus:  First, 
a  portion  of  the  air  originally  in  the  bulb  being  expelled  by  warming  the 
bulb,  the  open  end  of  the  stalk  is  immersed  in  mercury,  and  when  the  air 
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remaining  in  the  bnlb  cools  and  contraets,  a  little  tnercnry  enters.  Secondly, 
this  admitled  mercury  having  been  made  to  boil,  so  as  to  fill  with  its  vapour 
the  whole  capacity  of  the  bulb  and  tube,  and  to  expel  the  air,  on  the  open  . 
end  being  again  immersed  in  mercury,  and  the  mercurial  vapour  within  being 
condensed,  the  atmosphere  presses  in  fresh  mercury  to  fill  the  whole 
vacuum.  To  complete  the  making  of  the  thermometer,  the  bulb  is  again 
heated  to  expel  so  much  of  the  mercury  as  that  when  cold,  the  tube  shall  be 
about  one-third  full  of  it,  and  then,  before  the  heated  mercury  begins  to 
recede,  the  end  or  opening  is  hermetically  closed  by  directing  upon  it  the 
point  of  a  blow-pipe  flame,  which  fuses  the  glass. 

Although  the  direct  expansion  of  any  solid  body  by  a  moderate  change 
of  temperature  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  with  difficulty  measured,  M. 
Breguet,  of  Paris,  lately  with  much  ingenuity  contrived  a  thermometer 
which  makes  it  very  evident.  Having  soldered  side  by  side  two  very  small 
flattened  wires  of  silver  and  platinum,  or  of  any  other  metals  having  different 
expansibility  by  heat,  he  found  that  all  changes  of  temperature  made  such 
compound  wires  bend  to  a  great  extent,  as  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  curls  on 
being  held  before  the  fire.  The  metal  most  shortened  or  least  lengthened 
acting  like  a  bow-string  to  pull  the  other  into  the  arched  form;  and  he  then 
found,  on  giving  to  the  compound  wire  a  spiral  or  cork-screw  form,  and 
securing  the  upper  end  of  it  to  a  fixed  stand,  while  the  lower  was  left  free  to 
move,  that  an  index  like  the  hand  of  a  watch  attached  to  the  lower  end  was 
turned  completely  round  by  a  certain  change  of  temperature,  and  afibrded 
on  a  circle  of  degrees  placed  like  a  watch  face  below  it,  indications  which 
perfectly  agreed  with  those  of  good  mercurial  thermometers.  Other  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  principle  have  since  been  successfully  tried,  so  simplified 
and  reduced  in  bulk  as  to  be  introduced  into  the  structure  of  a  pocket  watch. 
Air  is  a  substance  on  several  accounts  admirably  adapted  to  the  formation 
of  a  thermometer ;  for  it  has  great  extent  of  dilatation  from  small  increase  of 
heat;  it  quickly  receives  impressions,  and  its  dilatation  is  equal  for  equal 
increments  of  heat  at  all  temperatures : — but,  as  already  stated,  there  is  the 
strong  objection  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  cannot  be  excluded, 
without  at  the  same  time  confining  the  air,  and  effecting  its  expansion.  Mr. 
Leslie,  however,  has  used  for  particular  purposes  an  air  thermometer,  which 
he  calls  the  diflerential  thermometer.  It  consists  of  two  bulbs  a  and  6,  filled 
with  air  and  connected  by  a  bent  tube  d  c,  containing 
liquid,  the  instrument  being  hermetically  sealed,  so  that 
the  atmosphere  cannot  affect  the  air  within.  The  greater 
heat  in  the  bulb  b  than  in  the  other,  as  when  that  bulb  is 
touched  by  the  warm  hand  or  is  exposed  to  tlie  son's  ray, 
is  marked  by  the  descending  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  <f, 
which  has  a  scale  attached  to  it. — We  may  observe  that 
equal  divisions  or  degrees  marked  on  the  scale  of  this 
thermometer,  do  not  mark  equal  changes  of  temperature, 
for  the  increasing  condensation  and  resistance  of  the  air  in 
the  cold  bulb  require  the  force  overcoming  it  progressively 
to  increase.  If  the  resistance,  on  the  contrary,  were  un- 
varying, as  in  an  air-thermometer  open  to  a  steady  atmo- 
sphere, equal  extent  of  motion  in  the  fluid  would  mark 
equal  increments  of  heat.  An  air-thermometer  made  of  & 
simple  bulb  and  long  stalk  of  semi-transparent  porcelain, 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  and  containing  in  its  neck 
melted  lead  or  other  fusible  metal  instead  of  mercury,  is 
well  adapted  for  measuring  very  high  temperatures. 


Fig.  134. 
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Temperatures,  below  that  of  freezing  mercurf,  are  usaally  measured  by 
alcohol,  which  substance  has  not  yet  been  frozen ;  and  temperatures  higher 
than  of  boiling  mercury  are  measured  by  the  expansion  of  air  or  of  metals, 
as  above  described,  or  by  the  contraction  of  pieces  of  baked  clay,  which, 
when  highly  heated,  lose  water  and  become  semi-vitriBed.  The  use  of  baked 
clay  was  proposed  by  Wedgewood,  and  the  apparatus  has  been  called 
Wedgewood's  Pyrometer^  or  fire-measure.  All  contrivances  for  measuring 
heat  may  be  graduated  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  scale  adopted  for  the 
mercurial  thermometer. 

It  is  most  interesting,  while  considering  the  vast  number  and  importance 
of  the  phenomena  produced  by  heat,  to  observe  the  degrees  in  the  general 
scale  of  temperature  at  which  these  severally  take  place.  In  the  following 
table,  a  selection  of  the  facts  is  classified,  the  temperatures  being  all  referred 
to  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

Table  of  facts  connected  imth  the  influence  of  heat  corresponding  to  certain 

temperatures. 


Highest  temperature  measured    .  •  - 

Chinese  porcelain  softened    -  -  - 

Cast  iron  thoroughly  melted      -  -        .      - 

Greatest  heat  of  a  common  smith's  forge 
Flint  glass  furnace  ... 

Stoneware  baked  in    -  -  -        .        - 

Welding  heat  of  iron        -  -  - 

Delft  ware  baked  in    -         -  - 

Fine  gold  melts  .        -  - 

Settling  heat  of  flint  glass    -        - 
Fine  silver  melts        .  .  -  - 

Brass  melts      -  .  .  -  - 

Full  red  heat  {the  beginning  of  JVedgewood^s 

Pyrometer)  -  -  -  - 

Heat  of  a  common  fire  ... 

Iron  red  in  the  dark        -  -  - 

Quicksilver  boils      -  -  -  - 

Lidseed  oil  boils  ... 

Lead  melts    -        - 
Sulphur  melts    -  -  - 

Water  boils  ... 

A  compound  of  three  parts  of  tin,  five  of  lead,  and 

melts  .... 

Alcohol  boils  •  ... 

Bees'  wax  melts  ... 

Ether  boils        -        -  ... 

The  present  medium  temperature  of  the  globe 
Water  freezes    -        -  ... 

Milk  freezes  -  -  -  - 

Vinegar  freezes  -  ... 

Strong  wine  freezes  ... 

Weak  brine  freezes    -  ... 

Quicksilver  freezes  ... 

The  air  Kometimes  at  Hudson's  Bay    - 
Greatest  artificial  cold  yet  measured 


Wedgewood.     Fahrenheit. 

240<» 

32,277^ 

156 

21,357 

150 

20,577 

125 

17,327 

114 

15,897 

102 

14,337 

90  to  95 

13,427 

41 

6,407 

32 

5,237 

29 

4,847 

.     is 

4,717 

21 

3,807 

0 

1,077 

• 

790 

- 

750 

. 

660 

.             . 

600 

• 

594 

. 

226 

.              . 

212 

eight  of  bismuth 

• 

210 

. 

174 

. 

142 

. 

98 

- 

50 

- 

32 

- 

30 

- 

28 

- 

20 

zero 

0 

below  zero      40 

. 

50 

. 

91 
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There  is  reanon  for  thinking  that  the  higher  l^mperatares  noted  in  diis 
table  are  considerably  too  high,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  ihermoiDeter 
or  pyrometer  (Wedgewood's)  by  which  they  were  estimated. 

It  is  a  curious  inquiry,  suggested  by  contemplating  the  preceding  table, 
how  much  heat  may  yet  remain  in  bodies  at  the  lowest  temperature  which 
we  know!  No  conjecture  was  hazarded  on  the  subject  until  Dr.  Irving  thougiit 
it  might  be  eluciihted  by  comparing  the  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes 
latent  in  a  body  on  changing  form,  with  the  capacity  of  the  body  before  and 
after  the  change.  For  instance,  with  respect  to  water,  he  said :  as  it  requires 
one-tenth  more  heat  to  make  a  certain  change  in  the  temperature  of  water 
than  of  an  equal  quantity  of  ice,  probably  ice-cold  water  contains  altogether 
just  one-tenth  more  heat  than  of  an  equal  quantity  of  ice  at  the  meliing  point: 
then  as  we  know  the  water  to  contain  exactly  140^  more  heat  than  the  ice,  «ur.» 
its  latent  heat,  the  whole  or  absolute  quantity  of  heat  in  it  will  be  ten  times 
140^,  or  1,400^.  By  applying  this  reasoning,  however,  to  other  substances 
than  water,  it  evidently  is  fallacious ;  and  (he  conclusion  follows  that  we  have 
as  yet  no  means  of  solving  the  question ;— the  thermometer  no  more  telling 
us  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  in  any  body  than  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
tide  between  any  two  rocks  tells  us  the  total  depth  of  the  rocky  chasm. 

From  what  is  said  in  the  last  and  in  preceding  paragraphs,  it  is  evident 
that  the  thermometer  gives  very  limited  information  with  respect  to  heat:  it 
merely  indicates,  in  fact,  what  may  be  called  the  tension  of  heat  in  bodies, 
or  the  tendency  of  the  heat  to  spread  from  them.  Thus  it  does  not  discover 
that  a  pound  of  water  takes  thirty  times  as  much  heat  to  raise  its  temperature 
one  degree  as  a  pound  of  mercury ;  nor  does  it  discover  the  caloric  of  fluidity 
absorbed  when  bodies  change  their  forn%,  and  which  is  called  **latent  heaf* 
only  because  hidden  from  the  thermometer;  nor  does  it  tell  that  there  is  more 
heat  in  a  gallon  of  water  than  in  a  pint;  and  if  an  observer  did  not  make 
allowance  for  the  increasing  rate  of  expansion  with  increasing  temperature, 
in  the  substance  used  as  a  thermometer,  he  would  believe  the  increase  of  heat 
to  be  greater  than  it  is ;  and  lastly,  when  a  fluid  is  used  as  a  thermometer, 
the  expansion  observed  is  only  the  excess  of  the  expansion  in  a  fluid  over 
that  in  the  containing  solid,  and  subject  to  the  irregularities  of  expansion  in 
both  substances ; — all  proving  that  the  indications  of  the  thermometer,  unless 
interpreted  by  other  circumstances  and  our  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of 
heat,  no  more  disclose  tlie  true  relations  of  heat  to  bodies,  than  the  money 
accidentally  in  a  man's  pocket  tells  his  rank  and  riches. 

"fliea/,  by  its  different  relations  to  different  substances,  has  a  powerful  viflu' 
ence  on  their  chemical  combinations,^*     (See  Analysis,  page  256.) 

By  observations  made  and  recorded  through  past  ages,  man  has  now  come 
to  know  that  the  substances  constituting  the  world  around  him,  although 
appearing  to  differ  in  their  nature,  almost  to  infinity,  are  yet  all  made  up  of 
a  few  simple  elements  variously  combined ;  and  he  has  discovered  that  the 
peculiar  relations  of  these  elements  to  heat,  particularly  their  being  unequally 
expanded  by  it,  and  their  undergoing  fusion  and  vapourization  at  different 
temperatures,  furnish  him  with  ready  means  of  separating,  combining,  and 
new-modifying  them  to  serve  to  him  most  useful  purposes.  Where  the  primi- 
tive savage,  looking  around  on  rocks  and  soils,  saw  in  their  diversified  aspect 
almost  as  little  meaning  as  did  the  inferior  animals  which  participated  with 
him  the  shelter  of  the  wood  or  cave,  his  descendant,  with  penetration  sharp- 
ened by  science,  descries  at  once  the  treasures  of  the  mhie,  and  aided  by 
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beat,  whose  wonderful  eoeii^es  he  has  learned  to  control,  pursues  through 
all  the  Protean  disguises  of  ores,  and  salts,  and  solutions,  each  of  the  wished- 
for  substances,  until  he  secures  it  apart  For  instance,  in  what  to  his  fore- 
fathers for  thousands  of  years  appeared  but  a  red  dross,  he  knows  that  there 
lies  concealed  the  precious  iron — king  of  metals !  and  soon  forcing  this  in 
his  ardent  furnace  to  assume  its  metallic  form,  he  afterwards,  with  imple- 
ments made  of  it,  moulds  all  other  bodies  to  his  will :  the  trees  from  the 
Ibrest,  and  the  rocks  from  the  quarry,  in  obedience  to  these,  are  fashioned 
by  him  as  if  they  were  of  soft  clay,  and  at  his  command  rise  into  magnificent 
structures  of  palacai  and  ships,  with  which  the  earth  and  the  ocean  are  now 
so  thickly  covered. — ^The  minute  detail  of  the  relations  to  heat  of  particular 
substances  forms  a  great  portion  of  the  department  of  science  called  chetmstry 
(a  name  taken  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying  fire;)  but  a  general  review  w 
the  subject  belongs  to  this  work. 

The  most  common  ores  of  metals  are  combinations  of  the  metals  with 
oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphur,  substances  all  of  which  are  volatilized  at 
much  lower  temperatures  than  the  metals.  Now  simple  roasting,  as  it  10 
ealled,  or  strongly  heating  the  ores,  suffices  often  to  drive  away  great  part 
of  these  adjuncts ;  and  where  additional  assistance  is  required,  it  is  obtained 
by  mixing  with  the  ore  something  which  when  heated  attracts  the  substance 
to  be  expelled  more  strongly  than  the  metal  does.  Charcoal,  for  instance, 
heated  with  oxide-ore,  takes  the  oxygen,  and  fl3ring  oflf  with  it  as  carbonic 
add,  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  or  crucible  the  vivified  or  pure  metaL 

Mercury  mixed  with  the  dross  of  a  mine,  dissolves  any  particles  of  gold 
or  of  silver  existing  in  tho  dross,  and  the  ingredients  of  the  solution  may 
afterwards  be  obtained  separate  by  mere  heating— the  mercury  passing  away 
as  vapour  to  where  it  is  cooled  and  again  condensed  for  subsequent  use,  and 
the  more  fixed  gold  or  silver  remaining  in  the  vessel — and  just  as  in  all  other 
distillations,  like  that  of  spirit  from  wine,  or  of  essential  oils  from  water,  &c., 
there  is  the  separation  by  heat  of  a  more  volatile  from  a  less  volatile  substance. 
The  only  diflerence  between  what  is  called  drying  by  heat  and  distilling,  is, 
dliat  in  the  one  case  the  substance  vapourized,  being  of  no  use,  is  allowed  to 
escape  or  become  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere ;  while  in  the  other,  being 
the  precious  part,  it  is  caught  and  condensed  into  the  liquid  form.  The 
▼tpoor  from  drying  linen,  if  canght,  would  be  distilled  water.  The  abundant 
vapour  from  wheaten  bread  while  being  baked,  is  chiefly  a  spirit  like  what  is 
obtained  from  malt,  and,  by  an  ingenious  apparatus  lately  contrived,  may  be 
canght  and  preserved. 

A  piece  of  cold  charcoal  lies  in  the  air  for  any  length  of  time  without 
change:  but  if  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  mntual  cohesion  of  its  particles 
if  so  weakened,  in  other  words,  the  particles  are  so  repelled  and  separated 
from  each  other,  that  their  attraction  for  the  oxygen  in  the  air  around  is 
rilowed  to  operate,  and  they  combine  with  that  oxygen,  so  as  to  produce 
the  phenomenon  of  combustion.  The  same  is  true,  under  similar  circum- 
flimiees,  of  almost  any  dry  vegetable  or  animal  substance,  and  of  several  of 
the  metals. 

Nitre,  sulphur  and  charcoal,  while  cold,  may  be  mixed  together  most  inti- 
mately without  any  chanffe  taking  place;  but" if  the  mixture,  or  any  part  of 
it,  be  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  the  whole  explodes  with  extreme  violence, 
for  it  is  gunpowder.  By  the  change  of  temperature,  and  the  consequently 
ritered  relative  attractions  of  the  different  subetances,  a  new  chemical  arrange- 
ment of  them  then  takes  place  with  the  intense  combustioo  and  expansion, 
which  constitute  the  explosion. 
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Sea  sand  and  soda  verj  intimately  mixed,  and  even  ground  together,  if 
remaining  cold,  remain  also  merely  an  opaque  and  useless  powder:  but  if 
the  mixture  be  heated,  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  each  sub- 
stance to  those  of  its  own  kind,  so  that  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  two  sub- 
stances may  come  into  play,  the  two  substances  melt  together,  and  unite 
chemically  into  the  beautiful  compound  called  glass;  a  pnnluct  than  which 
art  has  formed  none  more  ad mirablje— which,  in  domestic  use  alone,  is  fash- 
ioned into  the  brilliant  chandelier  and  lustre,  into  the  sparkling  furniture  of 
the  side-board,  into  the  magnificent  mirror  plate,  and  when  extended  across 
the  window  opening*  admits  the  light  while  it  repels  the  storm. 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  temperature  on  chemical  union  is  nowhere  more 
remarkably  exhibited,  than  in  retarding  or  hastening  the  decompositions  of 
dead  vegetable  and  animal  substances.  The  functions  of  life  bring  into 
combination,  to  form  the  various  textures  of  these  organic  or  living  bodies, 
chiefly  four  substances,  tnV.,  carbon^  or  coal ;  the  ingredients  of  water,  or 
oxygen  and  hydrogen;  and  lastly,  nitrogen — which  substances,  when  in  the 
proportions  found  in  such  bodies,  have  but  slight  attraction  for  each  other, 
and  all  of  which,  except  the  carbon^  usually  exist  as  airs.  Their  connection, 
therefore,  is  easily  subverted ;  and  particularly  by  a  slight  change  of  tempe- 
rature, which  either  so  weakens  their  mutual  hold  as  to  allow  new  arrange- 
ments to  be  formed,  or  altogether  disengages  the  more  volatile  of  them. — At  a 
certain  temperature,  a  solution  <^  sugar  (which  consists  of  the  three  subsiances 
first  mentioned,  carbon,  oxygen  and  hydrogen)  undergoes  a  change  into  a 
spirituous  wash,  from  which  spirit  or  alcohol  may  then  be  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation :  but  if  the  heat  be  continued  under  certain  circumstances  the  liquid 
undergoes  a  second  change,  or  new  arrangement  of  constituent  particles,  and 
becomes  vinegar:  under  still  other  circumstances,  it  undergoes  a  third  change, 
which  is  a  destructive  decomposition,  or  rotting,  as  we  call  it,  and  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  ascend  away  as  airs.  But  sugar,  and  many  similar  vegetable 
compounds,  preserved  at  a  low  temperature,  remain  unchanged  for  ages. 

Again,  as  regards  dead  animal  substances,  we  find  that  although  at  a  certain, 
not  very  elevated,  temperature,  they  undergo  that  change  in  the  relations  of 
their  elements  which  we  call  putrefaction,  during  which  nearly  their  whole 
substance  rises  again  to  form  part  of  the  atmosphere,  still  at  or  below  the 
temperature  of  freezing  water,  they  remain  unaltered  for  any  length  of  time. 
In  the  middle  of  summer,  recently  caught  salmon,  or  other  fish,  packed  in 
boxes  with  ice,  may  be  conveyed  fresh  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  Britain 
to  the  capital.  In  our  warmest  weather,  any  meat  or  game  may  be  long 
preserved  in  an  ice-house.  In  Russia,  Canada,  and  other  northern  countries, 
on  the  setting  in  of  the  hard  frosts,  when  food  for  the  cattle  and  poultry  ia 
with  difficulty  procured,  the  inhabitants  kill  their  winter  supply,  and  store  up 
their  provender  of  frozen  flesh  or  fowl,  as  in  other  countries  men  store  that 
which  is  salted  or  pickled. — The  most  striking  illustration  which  we  can 
adduce  of  this  kind  is  the  fact,  that  on  the  shore  of  Siberia,  in  1801,  in  a  vast 
block  or  island  of  ice,  then  accidentally  broken  and  partially  melted,  the  car- 
cass of  what  has  been  called  the  antediluviai^  elephant  was  found,  perfectly 
preserved — an  elephant  diflering  materially  from  those  now  existing  on  earth, 
and  having  a  skeleton  exactly  similar  to  the  fossil  specimens  found  deep 
buried  in  various  countries.  The  carcass  was  soon  discovered  by  the  hungry 
bears  of  the  district,  which  were  seen  eagerly  feeding  on  its  flesh,  as  if  it  had 
died  but  yesterday,  although  it  must  have  been  of  an  era  long  anterior  to  that 
of  any  existing  monument  on  earth,  of  human  art,  or  even  of  human  bein^. 
After  it  had  fallen  from  the  ice  to  the  sandy  beach,  and  its  tusks  had  been 
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earned  away  for  sale  by  a  Tunguaian  fisherman,  and  much  of  its  fieah  had 
been  devoured,  a  nataralist  from  St.  Peteraburgh  who  visited  it  found  an  ear 
still  perfect,  and  ita  long  mane,  and  pari  of  its  upper  lip,  and  an  eye  with  the 
pupil,  which  had  opened  on  the  glories  of  a  former  or  younger  world  !  About 
30  lbs.  weight  of  its  hair,  which  had  been  trodden  into  the  sand  by  the  bears 
while  eating  the  carcass,  and  part  of  the  skin,  wero  preserved,  and  are  now 
distributed  in  different  museums  of  natural  curiosities.  A  piece  of  the  skin 
with  the  hair  upon  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  London  College  of 
Surgeons. 

^  Heat  lui9  powerful  influenee  also  on  animated  nature,  both  vegetable  and 
animaiJ*^    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  256.) 

As  the  detail  of  the  relations  of  heat  to  particular  inanimate  substances 
belongs  to  the  province  of  chemistry,  so  does  the  detail  of  its  relations  to 
particular  living  vegetables  and  animals  belong  to  the  department  of  Phy- 
siology ;  but  a  general  review  of  the  subject  is  required  in  a  treatise  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy. 

The  influence  which  heat  exerts  on  inanimate  nature,  is,  by  the  common 
mind,  more  immediately  and  completely  perceived  than  its  influence  on  beings 
which  have  life.  Thus,  to  all  it  is  obvious,  that  the  contrast  between  a  winter 
and  summer  landscape,  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  effect  of  heat  on  the  water  of 
the  landscape; — that  during  the  absence  of  heat,  there  is  the  dry  barren  deform- 
ity of  accumulated  ice  and  snow,  covering  every  thing,  the  roads  impassable, 
the  rivers  bound  up,  perhaps  hidden,  the  air  deprived  of  moisture,  and  loaded 
often  with  powdery  And : — but  that  on  heat  returning,  the  gliding  streams 
again  appear,  the  cascades  pour,  the  rills  murmur,  the  canals  onoe  more  offer 
their  bosoms  to  the  boats  of  commerce,  the  lake  and  pool  again  show  their 
level  face,  reflecting  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and  the  genial  shower  falls 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  souened  earth,  become  ready  to  receive  the  spade  or 
the  ploughshare.  But  this  change  is  not  at  all  greater  than  what  happens 
to  a  winter  tree  acted  upon  by  the  warmth  of  spring. — Again,  it  may  be  said 
with  truth,  that  heat  applied  to  the  cold  boiler  of  a  steam-engine,  is  the  cause 
of  all  its  succeeding  motions;  of  the  heaving  of  its  beam  and  pumps,  the 
opening  and  shutting  of  its  valves,  the  turning  of  its  wheels,  and  its  ultimate 
performance  of  any  work,  as  of  spinning,  or  weaving,  or  grinding,  or  propell- 
ing vehicles  by  land  and  water ;  but  as  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  heat  coming 
to  a  seed  which  has  lain  cold  for  ages,  is  the  cause  of  its  immediate  germina- 
tion and  growth  ;  or  coming  to  a  lately  frozen  tree  is  the  cause  of  the  rising 
of  its  sap,  the  new  budding  and  unfolding  of  its  leaves  and  blossoms,  the 
ripening  of  its  fruits.  And  what  is  true  of  one  seed  or  tree,  is  true  of  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  creation.  When  the  warm  gales  of  spring  have  once 
breathed  on  the  earth,  it  soon  becomes  covered,  in  field  and  in  forest,  with  its 
thick  garb  of  green,  and  soon  opening  flowers  or  blossoms  are  everywhere 
breathing  back  again  a  fragrance  to  heaven. — Amonf  these  the  heliotrope  is 
seen  always  turning  its  beautiful  disc  to  the  sun,  and  many  delicate  flowers 
which  open  their  leaves  only  to  catch  the  direct  solar  ray,  closing  them  often 
even  when  a  cloud  intervenes,  and  certainly  when  the  chills  of  night  approach. 
On  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill,  or  in  the  sheltered  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  on  a  garden 
wall,  with  warm  exposure,  there  may  be  produced  grapes,  peaches,  and  other 
delicious  fruits,  which  will  not  grow  in  situations  of  an  opposite  character — 
all  acknowledging  heat  as  the  immediate  cause,  or  indispensable  condition^  of 
Tegetable  life. 
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And  among  animals,  too,  the  effects  of  heat  are  equally  remaiUde.  Tbe 
dread  silence  of  winter,  for  instance,  is  succeeded  in  spring  by  one  general 
cry  of  joy.  Aloft  in  the  air  the  lark  is  everywhere  caroling ;  and  in  the 
shrubberies  and  woods,  a  thousand  little  throats  are  similarly  pouring  forth 
their  songs  of  gUdsess-^-during  the  day,  the  thrush  and  blackbird  are  heard 
above  the  rest,  and  in  the  evening  the  sweet  nightingale:  for  all  birds  it 
is  the  season  of  love  and  of  exquisite  enjoyment.  And  it  is  equally  so  for 
animals  of  other  kinds:  in  favoured  England,  for  instance,  in  April  and  May, 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  resounds  with  lowings,  and  bleating,  and  barkp 
ings  of  joy.  And  even  roan,  the  master  of  the  whole,  whose  mind  embraces 
tH  times  and  places,  is  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  change  of  season* 
His  far-seeing  reason  of  course  draws  delight  from  the  anticipation  of  autumn, 
with  its  fruits;  and  his  benevolence  rejoices  in  the  happiness  observed  among 
all  inferior  creatures ;  but  independently  of  these  considerations,  on  his  own 
frame  the  returning  warmth  exerts  a  direct  influence,  in  his  early  life,  when 
the  natural  sensibilities  are  yet  fresh  and  unaltered  by  the  habits  of  artificial 
society,  spring  to  man  is  always  a  reason  of  d^ight.  The  eyes  brighten,  the 
whole  countenance  is  animated,  and  the  heart  feels  as  if  new  life  were  come, 
and  has  longings  for  fresh  objects  of  endearment.  Of  those  who  have  passed 
their  early  years  in  the  country,  there  are  few  who,  in  their  morning  walks 
in  spring,  have  not  experienced,  without  very  definite  cauee,  a  kind  of  tumol- 
tnous  joy  of  which  the  natural  expression  would  have  been,  how  good  the 
God  of  nature  is  to  us !  Spring,  thus,  is  a  time  when  sleeping  aensibility  is 
roused  to  feel  that  there  lies  in  nature  more  than  the  grosser  sense  perceives. 
The  heart  is  then  thrilled  with  sudden  ecstacy,  and  wakes  to  aspirations  of 
sweet  acknowledgment. 

Besides  the  eflects  of  heat  now  mentioned,  and  which  are  comparative v 
transient  as  being  connected  with  the  seasons,  there  are  other  effects  on  ani- 
mated nature  of  a  more  permanent  character.  Certain  species  of  vegetables 
and  animals,  by  their  relation  to  heat,  are  confined  to  certain  latitudes  or  cli« 
mates ;  as  the  orange  tree  and  bird  of  paradise,  to  warm  regions ;  the  fir  tree, 
and  arctic  bear,  to  Uiose  tliat  are  colder; — and  when  individuals  of  either  dass 
can  support  diversity  of  climate,  they  acquire  a  certain  character  according 
to  the  di mate— as  seen  in  ^e  sheep  and  dogs  of  the  various  regions  of  the 
earth.  In  this  latter  respect  there  is  no  instance  more  interesting  than  thai 
furnished  by  the  varieties  of  the  human  race.  If  we  assume  that  Uie  whole 
sprung  from  one  stock,  what  a  contrast  is  there  between  the  native  of  eqm- 
torial  Africa,  of  temperate  Europe,  and  of  the  Polar  >one :  between  the 
Negro,  the  Greek,  and  the  Esquimaux :  or  again,  between  the  dark  slender 
children  of  Hindostan,  the  strongly-knit  fairer  Roman  or  Spaniard,  and  the 
taller,  ruddy,  powerful  Briton.  Aiid  in  the  female  sex  of  the  last-nanaed 
countries,  we  may  remark  the  gentleness  and  singular  devotedness  of  the 
Indian  woman,  the  more  commanding  dark  eye  ana  gesture  of  the  gracefvl 
nymph  of  Italy  or  Spain,  and  the  happily  attempered  mixture  of  qoi^tiee  in 
the  fair  and  nrach-favoured  daughters  of  Britain. 

'The  very  important  influence  of  heat  upon  the  temporary  bodily  state  of 
animals,  becomes  an  object  of  much  study  to  the  physician.  It  explains* 
among  many  other  facts,  the  connection  of  temperature  with  the  rise  of  fevers 
and  omer  pestilences,  the  powerful  remedial  efficaeyof  hotand  cold  t>eAiafl^,ef 
changes  of  climate,  of  regulating  the  temperature  of  air  breathed  by  faiindids, 
the  protection  from  dothes,  houses,  Ac. 
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*«  TTie  great  natural  source  of  heat  is  the  sunJ*^  (See  Analysis,  page  256.) 

'  To  admit  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  think  of  the  connparative  tempera* 
tures  of  night  and  day,  of  seasons  and  of  climates,  and  to  reflect  that  the  sun 
is  the  sole  cause  of  the  differences.  We  need  not  wonder,  then,  that,  to 
many  savage  nations,  seeking  the  source  of  their  life  and  happiness,  the  sun 
has  been  the  object,  not  only  of  admiration,  but  of  worship. 

The  heat  comes  fcom  the  sun  with  his  light.  If  a  sunbeam  enter  by  a 
small  opening  an  apartment  otherwise  closed  and  dark,  it  illuminates  intensely 
the  spot  or  object  on  which  it  first  falls,  and  its  light  being  then  scattered 
around,  all  the  objects  in  the  room  become  feebly  visible.  Again,  a  cold 
thermometer,  held  to  receive  the  direct  ray,  rises  much,  while,  in  any  other 
situation,  it  is  less  affected ;  proving  tlie  heat  to  be  like  the  light,  at  first  con- 
centrated, and  then  widely  diffused,  losing  proportionately  of  its  intensity. 
Light  passes  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about  eight  minutes  of  time,  as  will 
be  fully  explained  in  a  future  chapter ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  heat  travels  at  the  same  rate. 

Human  art  can  gather  the  sunbeams  together,  an.d  the  intense  heat  exist- 
ing in  the  focus  of  their  meeting,  is  another  proof  that  the  sun  is  the  great 
source  of  heat.  A  pane  of  glass  in  a  window,  or  a  small  mirror,  will  reflect 
the  sun*s  ray  so  as  strongly  to  affect  the  eye  at  a  distance  of  miles — and  the 
heat  accompanies  the  ray,  for  by  many  such  mirrors  directed  towards  one 
point,  a  combustible  object  placed  there  may  be  inflamed.  Archimedes  set 
fire  to  the  Roman  ships  by  sunbeams,  returned  from  many  points  to  one, 
his  god-like  genius  thus  rivaling  by  natural  means,  the  supposed  feats  of 
fabled  Jupiter  with  his  thunderbolts.  Again,  when  the  light  of  a  broad  sun- 
beam is  made  by  a  convex  glass  or  lens  to  converge  to  one  point  or  focus, 
the  concentrated  heat  is  also  there — for  a  piece  of  metal  held  in  the  focus 
will  drop  like  melting  wax:  and  if  the  glass  be  purposely  advanced,  its  focus 
will  similarly  advance,  and  will  pierce  through  the  most  obdurate  substances, 
as  red-hot  wire  pierces  through  paper  or  wood.  A  hunter  on  the  hill,  and 
travelling  hordes  on  the  plains,  often  conveniently  light  their  fires  at  the  Sun 
himself,  by  directing  his  energien  through  a  burning  glass. 

The  direct  ray  of  the  sun,  simply  received  into  a  box  which  is  covered  with 
glass  to  exclude  the  cold  air,  and  is  lined  with  charcoal  or  burned  cork  to 
absorb  heat,  and  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  once  received,  will  raise  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  box  to  the  temperature  of  230°  of  Fahrenheit,  a  temperature 
considerably  above  that  of  boiling  water.  And  the  experiment  succeeds  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  where  there  is  a  clear  atmosphere,  and  where  the  sun 
attains  consi<lerab]e  apparent  altitude.  We  see,  therefore,  that  a  solar  oven 
might  in  some  cases  be  used.  In  operating  with  the  apparatus  suggested  by 
the  author,  and  described  at  page  295  for  distilling  water  by  the  heat  of  the 
son,  the  vessel  intended  to  absorb  the  heat,  and  to  act  as  the  still,  should  be 
enclosed  in  a  case  covered  and  lined  as  above  described. 

Reflecting  on  s«ch  facts  as  now  recorded,  and  on  the  globular  form  and  the 
motions  of  our  earth,  we  have  a  reason  and  the  measure  of  the  diflferences  of 
climate  and  of  season  found  upon  the  earth.  It  is  evident  that  the  part  of  the 
globe  turned  directly  to  the  sun,  receives  his  rays  as  abundantly  as  if  it  were 
a  perfect  plane,  directly  facing  him,  while  on  parts,  which,  as  viewed  from 
the  sun,  would  be  called  the  sides  of  the  globe,  with  the  increasing  obliquity 
of  aspect,  an  equal  breadth  or  quantity  of  rays  is  spread  over  a  larger  and  a  larger 
surface ;  and  atthe  very  edge  the  light  passes  level  with  the  surface,  and  altogether 
without  tonching.    'JThe  sunny  side  of  many  a  steep  hill  in  England  recmret 
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the  sun's  rays  in  summer  as  perpendicularly  as  the  plains  about  the  equator ; 
and  such  hill-sides  are  not  heated  like  these  plains,  only  because  the  air  over 
them  is  colder — just  as  mountain  tops,  even  at  the  equator,  owing  to  the  rari- 
fied  and,  therefore,  cold  air  around  them,  remain  for  ever  hooded  in  snow. 
In  England,  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes,  a  level  plain  receives  only  about 
half  as  much  of  the  sun's  light  and  heat  as  an  equal  extent  of  level  surface 
near  the  equator :  and  in  the  short  days  of  winter  it  receives  considerably  less 
than  a  third  of  its  summer  allowance. 

There  are  few  contraais  in  nature  more  striking  than  between  the  conse- 
quences of  different  intensity  of  the  sun's  influence:  for  instance,  the  inha- 
bitants of  India,  at  midday,  with  the  thermometer  at  120^,  are  running  to 
the  shade  of  their  bungalows,  darkening  their  windows,  hanging  wetted  mats 
upon  the  walls  and  roofs,  sprinkling  water  on  the  floors,  fanning  themselves 
with  ever-moving  punkas,  and  feeling  ihe  slightest  covering  or  exertion  too 
iQUch — while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dwellers  in  Greenland,  with  the  ther- 
mometer below  zero,  are  loaded  with  furs,  and  are  seeking  the  direct  sun- 
shine or  heat  from  a  fire,  as  their  life  and  comfort.  Again,  there  is  the  cofn- 
trast  observed  on  passing,  as  the  author  once  did,  very  rapidly,  from  such  a 
paradise  as  Rio  de  Janerio,  with  all  its  vegetable  riches,  to  Tristan  da  Cunha, 
and  the  Isle  of  Desolation  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  which  exhibit  only  cold 
and  naked  rocks;  but  yet  where  the  scene  swarms  with  its  appropriate  inha- 
bitants— the  sea  with  seals,  and  the  air  with  clouds  of  sea-fowl,  playing  over 
the  never-resting  waves  like  flakes  of  eddying  snow.  Were  a  person  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  whether  the  sun  be  the  real  cause  of  such  differences,  and 
of  the  fact  that  certain  creatures  are  found  only  in  certain  zones  of  the  earth, 
let  him  reflect  on  the  extraordinary  migration  of  animals,  which  have  their 
home  not  in  any  fixed  region,  but  wherever  the  sun  has  for  a  time  particular 
degree  of  influence,  and  which  accordingly  follow  the  sun  in  the  crhanges  of 
season.  We  have  the  swallow  in  vast  numbers  coming  to  visit  the  British 
isles  in  the  spring,  to  play  over  our  woods  and  waters,  in  pursuit  of  the 
insects  which  the  heat  then  breeds  to  fill  the  air,— -welcome  harbingers  of  the 
coming  summer  and  its  riches;  and  in  autumn,  the  same  creatures  are  seen 
congregating  on  our  shores,  to  wing  their  flight  back  in  united  multitudes  to 
more  southern  countries,  where,  in  tum«  there  is  a  temperate  influence  of  the 
sun.  The  same  season  brings  to  England  the  nightingale,  and  makes  our 
woodlands  resound  with  the  note  of  the  cuckoo.  In  the  waters  of  our  bays 
and  coasts,  again,  there  appear  with  the  seasons  the  vast  shoals  of  fish,  as  of 
the  herring  and  mackerel,  which  prove  such  abundant  food  for  millions  of 
human  beings;  and  we  have  salmon,  at  stated  times,  penetrating  from  the 
ocean  far  up  the  mountain  streams,  to  deposit  its  spawn  for  future  supply: 
all  by  their  movements  contributing  to  the  harmonious  and  beneficent  system 
of  the  universe. 

With  respect  to  the  sun  as  a  source  of  heat,  there  have  been  two  opinions 
among  philosophers ;  one  class  believing  that  the  sun  is  an  intensely  heated 
mass,  which  radiates  its  heat  and  light  around,  like  a  mass  of  intensely 
heated  iron;  and  another  class  holding  that  heat  is  merely  an  affection  or 
state  of  an  ethereal  fluid,  which  occupies  all  space,  as  sound  is  an  affection 
or  motion  of  air,  and  that  the  sun  may  produce  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
heat  without  waste  of  its  temperature  or  substance,  as  a  bell  may  produce 
the  phenomenon  of  sound :  holding  farther  that  the  sun,  below  its  luminous 
atmosphere  may  be  habitable  even  by  such  animals  as  live  on  this  earth. 
Those  who  take  the  first  view,  are  awakened  to  the  dread  contemplation  of 
a  universe  carrying  in  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  decay,  or  at  least  of  grqat 
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periodical  revolutions :  the  others  may  view  the  universe  as  destined  to  last 
nearly  unchanged,  nntil  a  new  act  or  will  of  its  Creator  shall  again  alter  or 
destroy  it. 

Of  one  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt,  namtly,  that  the  present  temperature 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  much  lower  than  the  temperature  in  remote 
past  time.  The  roclis  called  primitive,  as  granite  and  gneiss,  constituting 
the  interiors  of  our  great  mountain  masses  and  the  substrata  of  our  plains, 
bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  at  one  period  in  a  molten  state,  from 
which  they  have  been  solidified  by  a  very  gradual  cooling:  and  even  the 
whole  mass  of  the  earth  at  some  time  roust  have  been  so  fluid  or  soft,  as,  in 
obedience  to  gravity,  to  have  assumed  its  rounded  form,  and  in  obedience  to 
the  centrifugal  force  of  its  whirling,  to  have  bulged  out,  at  its  great  circum- 
ference or  equator,  the  thirty-four  miles  which  its  equatorial  diameter  exceeds 
the  polar;  the.  same,  by  the  by,  in  degrees  corresponding  to  the  various 
speed  of  rotation,  being  true  of  all  the  other  planets  belonging  to  the  solar 
system.  Again,  while  in  excavating  below  the  surface  of  the  globe,  or  in 
examining  its  structure  as  exposed  to  view  by  volcanic  or  other  convulsions, 
men  encounter,  in  very  many  situations,  a  thickness  of  more  than  a  mile,  of 
the  wreck  and  remains  of  former  states  of  the  world —  as,  on  digging  eighty 
feet  under  vineyards  near  Mount  Vesuvius,  they  encounter  the  more  recently 
buried  cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii — they  farther  discover  that  the 
animal  and  vegetable  remains  buried,  without  number,  in  the  present  cold 
climates  of  the  earth,  and  evidently  near  where  the  creatures  lived,  are 
all  of  kinds  now  inhabiting  only  the  warmer  or  tropical  regions.  Lastly,  in 
the  operations  of  mining,  the  deeper  men  go,  the  higher  they  find  the  tem- 
perature to  be,  at  the  rate  of  a  degree  for  about  20D  feet  of  descent;  which 
fact,  as  heat  tends  to  equable  diffusion,  proves  both  that  the  central  heat  of 
our  earth  must  have  had  another  source  than  a  radiation  from  the  sun  of  the 
present  intensity ;  and  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  now  radiating  away 
more  heat  than  it  receives  from  the  sun.  The  conclusion  then  follows,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  world  is  still  falling,  although  perhaps  so  slowly  that 
a  change  may  not  be  detected  even  within  centuries.  Possibly,  in  very 
remote  antiquity,  that  may  have  been  true  which  the  early  Greeks  errone- 
ously thought  true  in  their  day,  viz,,  that  the  equator  of  the  earth,  by  reason 
of  its  great  heat,  the  sun*s  influence  there  being  joined  to  the  heat  from 
within,  was  a  barrier,  impassable  by  man,  between  the  northern  and  south- 
ern hemispheres. 

^  i  *^'         ^'Electricity  a  source  of  heat.*'    (See  the  Analysis.) 

This  subject  can  only  be  satisfactorily  entered  upon  in  the  chapter  devoted 
exclusively  to  electricity,  and  is,  therefore,  deferred.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  while  an  electrical  discharge  of  current  passes  from  one  situation  to 
another,  the  substance  serving  as  a  conductor  is  often  heated,  melted  or  dissi- 
pated, in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  human  art  has  any 
more  powerful  means  of  producing  these  effects.  We  may  remark,  too, 
that  in  certain  cases  of  the  electrical  current,  the  heat  is  accompanied  by  as 
intense  a  light  as  art  can  exhibit. 

*♦  Combustion  and  other  chemical  actions  as  sources  of  heat.'*    (See  Analy- 
sis, page  256.) 

Of  the  phenomena  of  nature  there  is  perhaps  none  which,  to  the  nnin- 
•tructed,  appears  so  iniftxplicable  and  so  wonderful  as  that  of  yire  or  combus- 
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/iofi — whether  contemplated  in  its  beauty  or  in  ite  terrors.  Fire  is  seen  in 
its  beauty  when  used  by  man  for  his  domestic  purpot^es,  as  when  it  blazes 
cheerfully  over  his  parlour  hearth,  or  beams  a  steady  light  around  from  his 
h&mps  and  chandeliers.  It  is  seen  again  in  its  terrors,  when  spreading  by 
accident  from  some  focus,  it  envelops  in  sudden  flame  and  quickly  consumes 
the  surrounding  objects,  perhaps  the  draperies  and  other  furniture  of  a  single 
apartment ;  or  wider  spread,  the  valaable  contents  of  a  ^acious  mansion ;  or 
still  wider  spread,  and  with  deafening  uproar,  a  whole  town  or  a  forest: — and  it 
is  fire  which,  labouring  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  first  prepares  and  then 
urges  up  to  heaven  the  volcanic  eruption  of  flame  and  red-hot  rocks,  during 
which  tne  region  around  often  quakes  and  is  uptom,  sothat  the  cities  are  de- 
molished into  the  sudden  tombs  of  the  inhabitants,  the  course  of  the  rivers  is 
changed,  the  plains  are  converted  into  lakes,  or  the  lake-beds  into  dry  land* 
Fure  is  awfully  seen  also  in  some  meteors,  and  when,  intentionally  liffhted  by 
human  hands,  it  bursts  from  the  cannon  to  produce  the  carnage  of  batue.  Fire 
among  many  nations  of  antiquity  was  regarded  with  awe  and  holy  reverence, 
the  sun  himself  being  honoured  chiefly  as  its  concentration  or  supposed  abode. 
There  were  sacred  fires  in  many  of  the  temples,  and  fire  was  used  to  complete 
the  splendour  of  the  most  august  ceremonies.  Nay,  even  Moses,  a  worshipper 
of  the  one  true  God,  has  given  records  of  the  Burning  Bush  and  of  bumt- 
ofierings  made  to  that  God:  and  at  the  present  day,  in  many  Christian  churches, 
there  are  ever>burning  lamps  and  frequent  magnificent  illuminations.  Now 
this  principle  oijirt^  which,  when  the  savage  man  first  saw  it  spreading  after 
the  thunder-clap  or  the  rubbing  of  forest  branches  in  a  storm,  so  as  to  threaten 
universal  destruction,  he  so  naturally  accounted  the  demon,  if  not  the  God  of 
nature;  this  principle  man*s  art  has  now  tamed  to  be  a  most  obedient  and  by 
far  the  most  useful  of  his  servants.  Fire  being  in  truth,  but  a  concentration  of 
the  element  of  Aeo/,  which  in  its  tranquil  and  invisible  difiusion  we  have  al- 
ready contemplated  as  the  beneficent  life  or  soul  of  the  universe — the  cause  of 
seasons  and  climates,  and  of  all  the  changes  or  activity  which  distinguish  a 
living  world  from  a  dead  and  frozen  mass;  man,  by  acquiring  command  over 
it,  commands  heat  when  and  where  he  wills,  and  thus  truly  becomes  in  a 
second  degree  the  ruler  of  nature.  Fire  in  man's  service  may  be  figured 
as  a  legion  of  serving  spirits  to  whom  no  labour  is  difiicuh,  who,  in  any 
particular  case,  have  power  or  magnitude  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity of  food  or  fuel  aflforded ;  of  whom,  moreover,  man  can,  at  any  moment, 
conjure  up  one  or  many  by  the  magic  stroke  of  his  flint  and  steel.  In  every 
private  dwelling  he  has  of  these  fiery  spirits  as  domestic  slaves — in  the 
kitchen  and  in  the  parlour.  In  his  manufactories  they  are  melting  glass  for 
him,  and  reducing  ores,  and  boiling  and  evaporating  for  a  hundrea  purposes. 
But  it  is  chiefly  when  chained  to  the  steam-engine,  that  they  show  their 
prodigious  powers : — as  when,  putting  forth  a  giant's  strength,  they  heave  a 
river  from  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  or  urge  a  vast  vhip  through  the  winter 
storm ;  or  when  equaling,  if  not  surpassing,  in  nice  dexterity,  the  work 
<^  human  hands,  they  twist  the  silken  or  cotton  threads,  and  weave  them 
into  most  delicate  fabrics.  Men,  grown  familiar  with  such  prodigies,  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  moved  by  them ;  but  even  now  few  persons  can  resist  a 
feeling  of  wonder  and  admiration  when  chemistry  is  calling  forth  the  hidden 
spirit  of  combustion  in  some  new  or  less  familiar  guise : — as,  for  instancct 
when  a  piece  of  iron  wire,  lighted  as  a  taper  in  oxygen  gas,  burns  with  such 
resplendent  brilliancy ;— or  when  phosphorus  similarly  placed,  throws  around 
its  overpowering  flood  of  flame ;  or  when  small  portions  of  the  metal  called 
potassium,  cast  upon  the  surface  of  water,  become  as  beads  of  most  intense 
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light  running  about  there,  and  crossing  as  in  a  merry  dance ;— or,  lastly, 
when  flames  produced  from  particular  substances  are  seen  rising  deep-tinged 
with  most  vivid  and  beautiful  colours. 

Singularly  interesting,  then,  to  philosophers,  as  in  such  particulars  the 
phenomenon  of  combustion  must  always  have  appeared,  one  may  wonder 
that  its  true  nature  could  remain  to  them  so  long  a  mystery ;  but  until  the 
admirable  researches  of  Davy,  made  only  a  few  years  ago,  their  conjectures 
had  scarcely  approached  the  truth.  An  opinion  long  prevailed,  that  in  every 
^combustible  substance  there  was  present  a  certain  quantity  of  a  something 
donominated  phlogiston^  which,  on  being  disengaged  or  separated,  became 
obvious  to  human  sense  as  light  and  heat.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc,  for 
instance,  named  the  flowers  of  zinc,  and  into  which  the  metal  is  changed  by 
burning,  was  supposed  to  be  the  metal  deprived  of  its  plilu^i^sinti ;  and  when, 
on  this  oxide  being  heated  with  charcoal,  the  metal  ag^in  appemred,  ic  was 
supposed  simply  to  have  recovered  phlogiston  from  the  charcoal.  The  illus- 
trious Lavoisier  had  the  merit  of  most  clearly  disproving  this  hypothe^ia,  by  |i 
showing  that  the  flowers  or  powders  obtained  from  a  metal  by  burning  il* 
were  heavier  than  the  piece  of  metal  from  whirh  they  were  produced^  by  the 
exact  weight  of  the  oxygen  gas,  which  disappeared  in  ifie  rombuMion,  &e. ; 
and  he  shewed  farther,  that  in  this  and  many  other  <  tise^,  tornbusUon  was 
merely  the  act  of  two  substances  combining  chemically  ;  hut  he  fet Unto  an 
error  almost  as  great  as  that  which  he  overthrew,  by  siipposirr^  th^t  for  com- 
bustion, oxygen  had  always  to  be  one  of  the  combining  substances,  and 
that  the  heat  and  light  given  out  in  every  case  had  been  previously  latent  ia 
the  oxygen. 

When  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  began  his  labours  on  the  subject,  than  whicli 
labours  there  is  not,  perhaps  on  record  a  more  perfect  9  peri  men  of  scientiflc 
research,  it  was  already  known,  first, — that  bodies  when  compressed  or  by 
any  means  reduced  in  bulk,  generally  give  out  a  part  of  their  heat,  as — when 
air  condensed  in  the  match-syringe  lights  tinder, — or  when  water  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  uniting  into  a  compound  of  smaller  volume  than  the  separate 
ingredients,  become  very  hot, — or  when  water,  poured  upon  quick-lime  to 
slake  it,  and  becoming  solid  with  it,  produces  heat  sufficient  to  infiame  wood, 
as  has  been  fatally  proved  by  the  burning  of  many  lime  loaded  ships ; — and 
that  in  such  cases,  the  heat  produced  during  the  chemical  union  depended 
more  upon  the  energy  of  the  action  which  united  the  substances  than  upon 
the  change  of  volume  produced. 

Farther,  it  was  known  that  any  substsince  having  its  temperature  raised, 
by  whatever  means,  to  800^  or  more  of  Fahrenheit* s  thermometer,  became 
incandescent  or  luminous — as  when  iron,  or  stone,  or  any  substance  not 
dissipated  by  heat,  is  placed  in  a  common  fire;— -in  the  first  degree  the  sub- 
stance being  said  to  be  red-hot,  and  at  higher  temperatures  to  be  white-hot. 

Out  of  these  two  truths  Davy  constructed  his  explanation.  He  asserted— 
that  in  any  case,  combustion  is  merely  the  appearance  produced  when  sub- 
stances, having  a  still  stronger  attraction  for  each  other  than  quick-lime  and 
water,  are,  with  intense  energy,  combining  chemically,  so  as  to  become 
heated  at  least  to  the  degree  of  incandescence;  and  that  during  the  pheno- 
menon there  is  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  something  altogether  con- 
sumed or  destroyed,  or  something  called  phlogiston  escaping,  but  that  the 
substances  concerned  are  only  assuming  a  new  form  or  arrangement.  Thus, 
if  a  piece  of  charcoal  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  filled  with  air,  of  which 
Tessel  the  mouth  dips  into  a  liquid  to  confine  the  air,  and  if  the  charcoal  be 
then  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  by  means  of  a  burning-glass  or  otherwise, 
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the  cohesion  of  its  particles  yields  to  their  attraction  for  the  oxygen  of  the 
aif  around  them,  and  they  immediately  begin  to  combine  with  the  oxygen  so 
energetically  as  to  produce  a  heat  still  much  greater,  accompanied  by  the 
light  or  incandescence  of  combustion.  The  charcoal,  under  these  circum- 
stances, soon  entirely  disappears,  or  is  dissolved  in  the  air,  as  sugar  may  be 
dissolved  in  water :  but  if  the  air  be  afterwards  weighed,  it  is  found  to  have 
gained  in  weight  the  exact  weight  of  the  charcoal  which  has  disappeared ; 
and  a  chemist  can  again  separate  the  charcoal  from  the  air,  and  use  either 
for  any  purpose  as  before.  In  like  manner,  if  a  piece  of  iron  wire  be  heated 
at  one  end,  which  is  then  plunged  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas,  it  will  burn  as  a 
most  brilliant  taper,  and  will  gradually  fall  in  the  form  of  oxidized  drops,  or 
scales  of  iron,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Now  during  this  process,  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  will  be  diminished,  but  if  the  scales  mentioned  be  col- 
lected, they  will  be  found  to  weigh  just  as  much  more  than  the  original  wire 
expended,  as  there  is  of  oxygen  lost  or  combined  with  them.  A  chemist 
can  separate  this  iron  and  oxygen,  and  exhibit  them  apart  as  before,  without 
loss.  Again,  if  iron  and  sulphur,  in  certain  proportions,  be  heated  together, 
they  unite  with  vivid  combustion,  but  the  product  weighs  exacdy  as  much 
as  the  original  ingredients. 

While  every  instance  of  combustion  is  thus  only  a  case  of  chemical  union, 
going  on  with  such  intensity  of  action  as  to  produce  incandescence,  still, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substances  combining,  the  appearance  varies 
much.  It  may  be,  for  instance,  with  flame  or  without  flame.  The  great 
combining  substance  in  nature,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  universally  distributed, 
is  oxygen,  of  which  the  name  is  now  become  familiar  even  to  the  ears  of  the 
unlearned.  It  forms  four-flfths  of  the  substance  of  water  and  one-fifth  of  our 
atmosphere,  being  on  the  latter  account  present  wherever  man  can  be,  and 
ready  to  unite  itself  with  any  matter  exposed  to  it  at  the  necessary  tempera- 
ture. Now  of  substances  burning  in  air,  those  which  are  originally  aeriform, 
as  coal  gas,  or  which,  on  being  heated,  are  rendered  aeriform,  or  vaponrized 
before  the  union  takes  place,  as  oil  or  wax,  assume  the  appearance  of  flame — 
which  means  that  the  aeriform  particles  usually  invisible  are  raised  to  the 
incandescent  temperature;  but  when  the  substance  combinhig  with  the 
oxygen  remains  solid,  while  its  particles  are  gradually  lifted  away  by  the 
oxygen  acting  only  at  the  surface  of  the  mass,  it  appears,  during  the  whole 
time,  only  as  a  red-hot  stone.  The  latter  is  the  case  of  charcoal,  coke,  Welch 
stone-coal,  Ac,  while  in  the  case  of  wood,  common  coal,  &c.,  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  the  inflammable  matter  is  by  the  heat  of  the  combustion  con- 
verted into  vapour,  and  protluces  the  beautiful  appearance  of  flame. 

Of  the  substances  called  combustible,  and  thus  called  because  they  combine 
with  oxygen  so  energetically  as  to  become  incandescent,  there  are  only  a 
few,  as  the  metals  called  potassium,  sodium,  &c.,  which  will  begin  to  unite 
with  oxygen,  or  to  burn  at  the  common  temperature  of  our  globe,  the  others 
requiring  to  be  at  some  higher  temperature.  Thus  phosphorus  begins  to 
burn  at  160°,  sulphur  at  550°,  charcoal  at  750**,  hydrogen  at  800°,  Ac;  it 
appearing  that  up  to  these  temperatures  the  attraction  of  the  atoms  of  the 
substances  among  themselves  is  suflicient  to  resist  the  other  attraction  or  that 
'  of  oxygen.  But  when  the  combustion  once  begins,  the  temperature,  from 
the  effect  of  the  combustion  itself,  rises  instantly  much  beyond  the  degree 
necessary  for  the  commencement  of  the  process.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
which  begin  to  burn  or  combine  at  800°,  produce  a  flame  of  as  intense  heat 
as  human  art  can  excite. 

On  the  circumstance  tliat  bodies  require  to  have  certain  preparatory  tern* 
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perature  before  beginning  thus  to  combine  with  oxygen,  depend  many 
important  facts  in  nature  and  art.  Hence  the  safety  with  which  most  com- 
bustibles may  be  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  the  contact  of  atmo- 
spheric air:  otherwise  coal,  wood,  Ac.,  in  the  moment  of  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  would  catch  fire,  as  really  happens  to  phosphorated  hydrogen  gas ; 
or  to  the  metal  called  potassium,  even  when  thrown  into  cold  water,  the 
metal  attracting  the  oxygen  fronv  the  water  instantly,  and  with  intense  com- 
bustion. If  a  fire  or  flame  be  so  small  that,  from  the  rapid  absorption  of 
heat  by  bodies  around,  it  does  not  produce  heat  enough  to  maintain  the 
inflaming  temperature  of  the  substance,  the  combustion  will  soon  be  extin- 
guished. Thus  a  common  coal  fire,  if  not  watched,  and  the  remaining  fuel 
occasionally  gathered  together,  to  reduce  the  surface  of  wasteful  radiation, 
will  be  extinguished  long  before  the  whole  fuel  is  expended: — but  not  so 
with  a  fire  of  wood  or  of  paper,  which  substances  burn  more  readily  than 
coal.  The  Welch  stone-coal  can  only  be  made  to  burn  in  very  large  masses, 
or  when  mixed  with  a  more  inflammable  coal  or  other  fuel,  or  when  fed  by 
■air  already  heated.  Some  of  our  manufactures  have  lately  been  improved 
by  causing  the  air  which  feeds  the  working  fire  to  pass  through  metal  tubes 
heated  by  lying  in  another  fire.  In  common  fires  much  coal  is  burned  at 
temperatures  so  low  as  to  be  nearly  useless.  A  substance  placed  in  pure 
oxygen  gas  burns  with  much  greater  intensity,  and  will  begin  burning  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  if  placed  in  atmospheric  air,  which  contains  only 
one- fifth  of  oxygen  and  four-fifths  of  another  substance,  nitrogen,  which 
does  not  aid  the  combustion — because,  in  the  latter  case,  the  nitrogen,  by 
absorbing  much  of  the  heat  of  tlie  combustion,  lowers  the  temperature.  Iron 
wire  will  bum  as  a  taper  in  oxygen,  but  not  in  common  air;  and  a  common 
taper  or  flaming  piece  of  wood  just  extinguished  by  blowing  on  it,  will  imme- 
diately be  rekindled  if  placed  in  oxygen.  Again,  a  lamp  with  a  very  small 
wick,  as  of  one  thread,  and  producing*  therefore,  very  little  heat,  will  not 
bum  in  cold  weather,  or  in  an  ice-house,  and  at  any  time  will  be  extinguished 
by  a  foreign  body  brought  near  it  so  as  to  cool  it — a  piece  of  ice,  for  instance, 
or  a  small  metallic  nob,  presented  to  it  on  the  end  of  a  wire,  or  a  metallic 
ring  let  down  over  it;  but  if  the  ball  or  ring  be  hot,  the  eflect  will  not  follow. 
By  more  powerful  refrigerating  processes,  even  a  considerable  lamp  or  candle 
may  be  put  out.  These  discoveries  led  Davy  to  the  construction  of  his 
miner's  safety-lamp,  which  is  merely  a  lamp  surrounded  by  a  wire  gauze,  of 
which  the  meshes  are  of  such  size  that  a  flame  of  hydrogen  gas  attempting 
to  pass  through  is  so  cooled  by  the  heat-absorbing  and  heat-conducting  power 
of  the  metal,  as  to  be  extinguished.  A  wire  gauze  gradually  let  down  upon 
any  common  flame,  annihilates  the  part  of  it  which  should  appear  above  the 
gauze;  but  the  combustible  vapour  passing  invisibly  through  the  gauze,  may 
be  lighted  afresh  on  its  upper  side.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are  the 
constituents  of  water,  when  uniting,  produce  such  intense  heat  that  the  mo- 
mentary expansion  of  the  newly-formed  water,  then  in  the  state  of  steam,  is 
such  as  to  constitute  a  violent  explosion;  and  when  a  jet  of  the  two  gases 
mixed  gives  a  continued  flame,  the  most  refractory  substances  melt  in  it  like 
wax  in  a  common  taper — ^yet  these  gases  may  be  kept  mixed  together  in  the 
cold  reservoir  of  a  blow-pipe  without  combining,  and  when  they  are  set  or 
fire,  while  issuing  as  a  jet,  the  flame  does  not  travel  inwards  through  the 
opening  as  might  be  feared,  because  it  is  cooled  by  the  metal  of  the  orifice. 
A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  passing  through  the  small  channels  left 
in  a  tube  filled  with  wire,  may  be  lighted  at  the  end  of  the  tube  without  dan- 
ger of  explosion. 
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While  solid  bodies  become  very  visible  or  iocandesceot  at  about  1,000^  of 
Fahrenheit,  airs,  owing  to  their  tenuity  of  condition,  require  to  be  heated 
much  farther  before  they  take  on  the  vivid  appearance  of  flame  ;  and  airs  of 
light  atoms,  like  hydrogen,  require  to  be  heated  still  more  than  heavier  airs. 
'  Thus  the  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  is  pale  and  blue,  but  a  wire  held  in  it  be- 
comes much  more  luminous  than  the  flame  itself;  and  the  flame  of  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  escaping  from  a  very  minute  orifice  in  a  glass  tube* 
may  itself  be  scarcely  visible,  wh'de  the  extremity  of  the  tube  heated  by  it 
becomes  like  a  brilliant  star.  Hence  the  light  of  many  flames  may  be  in- 
creased by  placing  a  wire  gauze  or  other  solid  body  in  the  flame  ;  as  is  seen 
when  a  piece  of  lime  is  placed  in  a  flame  of  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 
Consideration  of  this  subject  enables  us  to  explain  why  common  coal  gas« 
which  consists  of  hydrogen  holding  a  quantity  of  carbon  in  solution,  gives  a 
stronger  light  than  pure  hydrogen ;  and  why  oil  gas,  which  contains  about 
twice  as  much  carbon  as  the  coal  gas,  gives  also  about  twice  as  much  light ; 
-—or  it  appears  that  the  atmospheric  air,  which  first  mixes  with  these  gases 
as  they  issue  to  burn,  is  suflicient  to  combine  with  all  their  hydrogen  (which 
it  most  strongly  attracts)  but  not  at  the  same  time  with  all  their  carbon  > 
the  particles  of  the  carbon,  therefore,  are  first  separated  or  precipitated  in 
the  flame,  and  become  so  many  solid  particles  most  intensely  heated  and 
luminous  ;  and  afterwards  when  they  have  ascended  a  little  higher,  they  meet 
with  new  oxygen  and  burn  in  their  turn,  giving  a  second  quantity  of  light. 
That  this  decomposition  of  the  gas  really  occurs  is  proved  by  placing  a  wire 
gauze  in  the  flame,  for  then  we  find  that  if  it  be  held  near  the  middle  of  the 
flame,  it  becomes  immediately  loaded  with  particles  of  charcoal  separated 
there,  and  cooled  by  it  so  as  to  cohere  ;  while  if  held  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flame  where  the  carbon  is  not  yet  separated,  it  retains  none,  and  if  held  at 
the  top  of  the  flame,  where  Uiey  are  already  burned,  it  retains  none.  A 
candle  or  lamp  is  said  to  smoke  when  the  heat  produced  by  it,  or  thequanti^ 
of  oxygen  allowed  to  approach  the  flame,  is  not  sufficient  to  eflect  the  total 
combustion  of  the  carbon  which  rises  in  its  flame.  The  hollow  or  circular 
wick  T)f  the  common  Argand  lamp,  and  the  similar  form  given  to  gas  flames, 
is  useful,  by  admitting  air  to  the  inside  as  well  as  to  the  outside  of  the  flame, 
and  the  lofty  glass  chimney  is  to  quicken  the  currents  of  air. 

When  oxygen  mixed  with  certain  of  the  inflammable  gases  or  vapours  is 
heated,  although  only  to  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  of  common 
burning  or  explosion,  a  union  still  takes  place,  but  very  slowly,  so  that  the 
temperature  never  rises  to  what  is  necessary  to  exhibit  flame.  This  pheno* 
menon  has  been  called  invisible  combustion.  It  is  remarkably  exemplified 
on  plunging  platinum  or  gold  wire  moderately  heated  into  such  a  mixture : 
the  combination  then  goes  on  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  hot  wire  ;  and 
although  without  flame,  still  with  sufficient  disengagement  of  heat  to  maintain 
the  wire  in  an  incandescent  or  luminous  state,  as  long  as  there  are  gases  left 
to  combine.  Thus  the  vapour  always  arising  at  a  common  temperature  from 
the  mouth  of  a  phial  of  ether,  (ether  consisUi  chiefly  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon), if  made  to  pass  through  a  coil  of  heated  platinum  wire,  while  combining, 
by  this  slow  combustion,  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  around  it,  give  out  heal 
eiiough  to  keep  the  wire  so  luminous  as  to  serve  as  a  little  lamp  by  which  to 
read  from  the  dial-plate  ^f  a  watch  through  the  night.  A  beautiful  modifica* 
tion  of  this  principle  has  been  adopted  in  the  miner*s  safety -lamp  ;  and  when 
the  air  of  the  mine  is  too  impure  to  maintain  the  flame,  it  siill  suffices  thu8 
to  produce  a  continued  light  from  the  incandescent  metal. 
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Heat  heing,  in  the  sense  already  explained,  the  life  of  the  universe,  and 
man  having  command  aver  nature  chiefly  by  his  power  of  controlling  heat, 
which  power  again  comes  to  him  with  the  ability  to  produce  combustion,  it 
is  of  great  interest  to  inquire  what  substances  he  can  most  easily  procure  as 
food  for  combustion,  or/wc/,  and  how  these  may  be  most  advantageously  em- 
ployed. To  speak  on  this  subject  at  all  fully  in  reference  to  the  various  arts 
of  life  would  be  to  compose  an  extensive  work,  but  an  interesting  sketch  may 
be  comprised  within  narrow  limits. 

Although  there  are  a  great  number  of  substances,  which,  in  the  act  of  their 
chemical  union,  occasion  the  heat  and  light  which  constitute  the  combustion, 
stiH  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these,  in  an  uncombined  state,  are  so  sparingly 
distributed  in  nature,  and  are  therefore  procurable  with  such  difficulty,  that 
heat  obtained  by  sacrificing  them  would  be  much  too  expensive  to  be  within 
common  means.  Providence,  however,  has  willed  that  the  elementary  sub- 
stance in  nature  which  has  the  most  energetic  attraction  for  almost  all  other 
substances,  and  which  therefore  produces  in  uniting  with  them  the  most  in- 
tense heat,  is  also  of  all  the  most  universally  distributed.  This  substance  is 
oxygen.  It  forms  part  of  our  atmosphere,  and  therefore  penetrates,  and  is 
present  wherever  man  can  breathe,  offering  itself  at  once  at  his  service. 
Then  for  the  purpope  of  combining  with  the  oxygen,  there  are  chiefly  two 
other  substances  also  very  widely  scattered,  and  therefore  easily  procurable 
and  cheap.  These  are  carbon  and  hydrogen,  the  great  materials  of  all  vege- 
tal^e  bodies,  and  therefore  of  our  forest  trees,  and  of  coal  beds,  many  of 
which  are  evidently  the  remains  of  antediluvian  forests.  Carbon  is  found 
nearly  alone  in  hard  coal,  but  it  is  united  with  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen 
in  edging  coal,  and  in  wood,  wax,  resins,  tallow  and  oils.  The  gases  ob- 
tained from  these  last-mentioned  substances  and  nowus6d  for  illumination  are 
merely  hydrogen,  holding  in  solution  certain  proportions  of  carbon ;  and  all 
bodies  which  burn  with  flame  give  out  such  gases  in  the  act  of  combustion. 
In  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  known  to  man,  the  stones,  earths  and 
water,  forming  its  surface,  are  already  combinations  of  oxygen  with  other 
substances,  and  are  therefore  not  in  a  state  to  produce  fresh  combustion ;  but 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  by  various  processes  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  are 
ia  numberless  situations  becoming  accumulated,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  fuel ; — as 
by  other  processes  the  atmosphere  is  always  preserved  with  its  due  propor- 
tion of  oxygen. 

The  name  fuel  is  given  only  to  the  substances  which  combine  with  oxygen* 
and  not  to  the  oxygen  itself,  probably  because  the  former  being  solid  orliquid, 
and  therefore  more  obvious  to  sense,  had  attracted  human  notice  as  producers 
of  combustion  long  before  the  existence  of  the  aeriform  agent,  oxygen,  was 
even  suspected. 

Oils,  fat,  wax,  &c.,  from  becoming  aeriform  in  their  combustion,  exhibit 
the  appearance  of  flame,  as  already  explained,  and  hence  these  substances  are 
chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light ;  while  wood  and  coal  are  more 
frequently  used  for  mere  heating.  But  the  chemist's  lamp,  by  which  he 
distils  and  evaporates,  and  his  common  blow-pipe  for  directing  the  point  of 
any  flame  upon  a  substance  to  melt  it,  and  his  blow-pipe  fed  with  mixed 
oxygen  and  hydrogen,  whose  flame  is  capable  of  melting  the  most  refractory 
fubsunces — prove  that  it  is  chiefly  the  expense  of  the  former  kinds  of  fuel 
which  has  limited  them  so  much  to  the  office  of  light-giving.    Lately  an 
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important  application  of  coal-gas  and  of  oil  or  fat  as  heat-giving  fuel  has  been 
made  in  a  general  cooking  apparatus,  which  promises  to  effect  a  considerable 
diminution  of  house-keeping  expense. 

Wood  was  the  common  fuel  of  the  early  world  when  coal-mines  were  not 
yet  known,  and  siill  in  many  countries  it  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  the  cheapest 
fuel.  Charcoal  is  the  name  given  to  what  remains  of  wood  after  it  has  been 
heated  in  a  close  place ;  during  which  operation  the  hydrogen  and  other 
minor  ingredients  are  driven  away  in  the  form  of  vapour.  Charcoal  is  nearly 
pure  carbon.  Coke,  again,  is  the  charcoal  obtained  by  a  similar  process  from 
coal.  The  wood  and  coal,  if  much  heated  in  the  air,  would  burn  or  combine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  but  heated  in  a  vessel  or  place  which  excludes 
air,  they  merely  give  out  their  more  volatile  pftrts. 

Good  coal,  where  it  abounds,  is  now  for  ordinary  purposes  by  much  the 
cheapest  kind  of  fuel ;  and  since  within  a  few  years  men  have  learned  to 
separate  from  it,  and  to  use  instead  of  oil  and  wax,  its  illuminating  gas,  namely, 
its  hydrogen  holding  in  solution  a  little  carbon,  it  has  become  doubly  precious 
to  them.  A  person  reflecting  that  heat  is  the  magic  power  which  vivifies 
nature,  and  that  coal  is  what  best  gives  heat  for  the  endless  purposes  of  human 
society,  cannot  without  admiration  think  of  the  rich  stores  of  coal  which  exist 
treasured  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  man's  use.  And  Britain,  in  this 
respect,  is  singularly  favoured.  Her  extensive  coal  mines  are  in  effect  mines 
of  latent  labour  or  power  vastly  more  precious  than  the  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  in  Peru,— for  a  hundred  men  in  England,  of  whom  a  part  dig  coal,  and 
the  remaindeic  apply  it  in  manufactures,  can  get  in  exchange  for  the  merchan- 
dize they  produce  more  of  either  gold  or  silver  than  a  hundred  men  working 
in  the  American  mines  are  able  to  extract.  These  coal-mines,  therefore,  may 
be  said  to  produce  abundantly  every  thing  which  labour  and  ingenuity  can 
produce,  or  which  o^r  money  can  buy,  and  they  have  essentially  contributed 
to  render  Britain  the  mistress  of  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  earth. 
Britain  has  become  to  the  civilized  world  around,  nearly  what  an  ordinary 
town  is  to  the  rural  district  in  which  it  stands,  and  of  this  vast  and  glorious 
city  the  mines  in  question  are  the  coal-cellars,  stored  at  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  for  above  1,000  years;  a  supply  which,  as  coming  improve- 
ments in  the  arts  of  life  will  naturally  bring  economy  of  fuel,  or  substitution 
of  other  means  to  effect  similar  purposes  or  changes  in  the  channels  of  industry, 
—may  be  regarded  as  exhaustless. 

The  coal  in  many  mines  is  evidently  the  remains  of  forests,  which  have 
existed  in  very  remote  time,  swept  together  either  during  convulsions  of 
nature  or  by  thfe  more  gradual  operation  of  rivers,  (as  may  be  seen  at  present 
where  the  great  Mississippi  is  carrying  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  floating 
timber  to  the  sea,  and  depositing  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  gulf)  the 
accumulated  wood  being  afterwards  compressed  and  solidified  by  superin- 
cumbent deposits  of  earth  matters,  aided  probably  by  the  action  of  heat.  In 
many  coal-be^s  the  trees  yet  retain  their  form,  so  that  their  species  can  be 
easily  distinguished,  and  there  are  buried  among  them  other  vegetable  and 
animal  remains  of  cotemporaneous  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Coal  is  foand 
of  different  qualities.  In  some  places  it  is  almost  unmixed  carbon,  and  ex- 
ceedingly solid,  as  if  it  had  been  coked  by  subterranean  heat.  Such  is  the 
stone-coal  of  Wales,  which  in  100  parts  contains  97  of  pure  carbon,  with  only 
three  of  hydrogen  and  earthy  matter.  In  other  places  the  coal  contains  hy- 
drogen in  nearly  as  large  proportion  as  wood  does,  so  combined  with  part 
of  the  carbon  as  to  form  the  oily  or  pitchy  substances  existing  in  the  coal. 
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which,  when  burning,  produce  flame,  and  when  rising  unbumed,  constitute 
smoke. 

The  comparative  values,  as  fuel,  of  different  kinds  of  carbonaceous  matter, 
have  been  found  to  be  qs  in  the  following  tables,   C-y^  ^  / 

One  pound  of  Melts  of  ice 
Good  coal    -            -            -            .             .  90  lbs. 

Coke -       84 

Charcoal  of  Wood    -  -  -  -  95 

Wood 82 

Peat 19 

Lavoisier,  in  making  experiments  on  combustibles  generally,  to  ascertain 
the  quantities  of  oxygen  expended,  and  of  heat  given  out  during  the  combus- 
tion of  a  given  quantity  of  each,  obtained  the  following  results : 

One  pound  of  Melts  of  ice    Takes  of  oxygen 

Hydrogen  gas 

Carburetted  hydrogen     - 

Olive  oil       - 

Wax      . 

Tallow 

Charcoal 

Phosphorus  -  -  - 

Sulphur 

The  following  remarks  with  respect  to  fuel,  and  the  modes  of  using  it,  seem 
to  demand  a  place  here. 

A  pound  of  coke  produces  nearly  as  much  heat  as  a  pound  of  coal ;  but 
a  pound  of  coke  is  the  produce  of  a  pound  and  a  third  of  coal,  although  the 
coke  is  more  bulky  than  the  coal. 

It  is  wasteful  to  wet  fuel,  because  the  moisture  in  being  evaporated  carries 
off  with  it  as  latent,  and  therefore  useless  heat,  a  considerable  proportion  of 
what  the  combustion  produces.  It  is  a  very  common  prejudice,  that  the 
wetting  of  coal,  by  making  it  last  longer,  is  effecting  a  great  saving;  but  it 
does  so  merely  by  restraining  the  combustion  or  producing  a  smaller  (ire,  and 
with  the  bad  Are,  there  is  also  much  waste  of  heat.  To  illustrate  the  influ- 
ence of  watery  vapour  upon  combustion,  we  may  mention  the  fact,  that  a 
manufacturer  who  tried  to  blow  his  Are  by  forcing  steam  into  the  furnace 
with  the  air,  extinguished  his  fire;  and  the  analogous  fact,  that  ordinary  fires 
bnm  better  in  winter  than  in  summer,  although  the  temperatnre  be  lower, 
because  cold  air  is  generally  much  drier  than  that  which  is  warm. 

Coal  which  contains  much  hydrogen,  as  all  flaming  coal  does,  is  used 
wastefully  when  any  of  the  hydrogen  is  allowed  to  escape  unbumed ;  for, 
first,  the  great  heat  which  the  combustion  of  such  hydrogen  would  produce 
is  not  obtained;  and,  secondly,  the  hydrogen  while  becoming  gas,  absorbs 
into  the  latent  state  still  more  heat  than  an  equal  weight  of  water  would. 
Now  the  smoke  of  a  fire  is  the  hydrogen  of  the  conl  rising  in  combination 
with  a  portion  of  carbon.  We  see,  therefore,  that  by  causin^^  a  fire  to 
destroy  or  burn  its  smoke,  we  not  only  prevent  a  nuisance,  but  effect  a  great 
saving.  The  reason  that  common  fires  give  out  so  much  smoke  is,  either 
that  the  smoke  or  vapourized  pitch  is  not  sufficiently  heated  to  bum,  or  that 
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the  air  mixed  with  it  as  it  ascends  in  the  chimney,  has  already,  by  passing 
through  the  fire,  been  deprived  of  its  free  oxygen.  ^  If  the  pitch  be  ? ery 
much  heated,  its  ingredients  assume  a  new  arrangement,  becoming  transpa* 
rent,  and  constituting  the  common  coal-gas  of  our  lamps  ;^  but  at  lower  tem- 
peratures, it  is  seen  jetting,  from  cracks  or  openings  in  the  coal,  as  a  dense 
smoke— >a  smoke,  however,  which  immediately  becomes  a  brilliant  flame  if 
lighted  by  a  piece  of  burning  paper  or  the  approximation  of  the  combustion. 
The  alternate  bursting  out  aud  extinction  of  these  burning  jets  of  pitchy 
vapour,  contribute  to  render  a  common  fire  the  lively  and  agreeable  object 
which  it  is  in  the  winter  evenings.  When  coal  is  first  thrown  upon  a  fire, 
a  great  quantity  of  vapourized  pitch  escapes  as  a  dense  smoke,  too  cold  to 
burn,  and  for  a  time  the  flame  is  smothered,  or  there  is  none;  but  as  the 
fresh  coal  becomes  heated,  its  vapour  reproduces  the  flame  as  before.  In 
close  fire-places,  as  those  of  steam-engines,  brewing  and  dyeing  apparatus, 
&c.,  all  the  air  which  enters  after  the  furnace-door  is  shut,  must  pass  through 
the  grate  and  the  burning  fuel,  so  that  its  oxygen  is  consumed  by  the  red- 
hot  coal  before  ascending  to  where  the  smoke  is.  The  smoke,  therefore, 
however  hot,  passes  away  unburnt;  unless,  sometimes,  as  overfoundery  fur- 
naces, where  the  heat  is  very  great  indeed,  and  it  burns  as  a  flame  or  great 
gas  lamp  at  the  chimney-top  on  reaching  the  oxygen  of  the  open  atmosphere. 
There  have  been  many  modes  proposed  of  destroying  smoke :  one  has 
been  to  admit  to  the  space  above  the  fire,  by  a  suitable  opening,  a  certain 
quantity  of  fresh  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  may  inflame  the  smoke.  This 
plan  is  efficient  at  a  certain  point  of  time  after  the  addition  of  fresh  fuel, 
and  then  for  a  time  effects  the  saving  of  fuel;  but  the  difficulty  of  admitting 
just  the  quantity  of  air  required  to  suit  the  varying  demand  for  it,  has  not 
been  overcome,  and  hence,  from  there  being  no  saving  on  the  whole,  the 
plan  has  been  abandoned.  When  just  enough  air  entered,  the  flame  pro- 
duced gave  so  intense  a  heat  as  in  several  cases  to  have  burned  or  destroyed 
the  parts  of  valuable  boilers  exposed  to  it;  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  too 
much  air  entered,  it  injuriously  cooled  the  boiler.  A  contrivance  at  preseat 
commonly  adopted  for  burning  smoke,  is  that  of  Mr.  Brnnton,  namely,  a 
circular  fire-grate,  kept  turning  like  a  horizontal  wheel,  on  which,  by  ma- 
chinery, coal  is  made  to  fall  in  a  gradual  manner,  so  as  to  be  oniformly 
spread  over  it.  The  coal  falls  so  gradually,  that  although  there  is  generally 
a  little  smoke  from  it,  there  is  never  much, — the  oxygen  which  finds  en- 
trance through  and  around  the  grate,  being  always  in  quantity  the  same, 
and  nearly  sufficient.  A  smoke-consuming  fire  would  be  perfect,  in  which 
the  fuel  were  made  to  bum  only  at  the  upper  surface  of  its  mass,  so  that 
the  pitch  and  gas  disengaged  from  it,  as  the  heat  spread  downwards,  might 
have  to  pass  through  the  burning  coals  where  fresh  air  were  mixing  with 
them;  and  thus  the  gas  and  smoke,  beins:  the  most  inflammable  parts, 
would  burn  first  and  be  all  consumed.  This  was  the  principle  proposed 
in  a  fire-place  suggested  by  the  author  for  the  great  brewery  of  Mr.  Meux 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  tried  at  the  time  when  attempts  were  extensively 
made  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  smoke  in  towns.  The  experiment  proved 
the  theoretical  perfection  of  the  method,  and  that  it  would  produce  a  saving 
of  15  or  20  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure  of  coal;  but  before  a  durable  tfrate 
of  the  kind  was  completed,  the  Welch  stone-coal  was  introduced,  which 
has  97  per  cent,  of  pure  carbon,  and  therefore  has  no  pitch  to  evaporate, 
and  no  smoke, — and  it  was  at  once  adopted  there  and  in  many  other  places. 
A  little  common  coal  is  added  to  it  to  make  it  more  easily  combustible. 
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Coal  in  a  deep  narrow  trough,  as  a  5  c  (f,  if 
lighted  at  its  surface  a  6,  burns  with  a  lofiy  ^^g*  l^^* 

flame,  as  if  it  were  the  wick  of  a  large  oil-  ^  .     -^ms^v^m  t'^A 

hinip;  for  all  the  gas  given  out  from  the  coal  ^  fS^^^"^ iW^^S:i^A%^i^ 
below,  as  that  is  gradually  heated,  passes 
through  the  burning  fuel  and  becomes  a  flame. 
Now,  if  we  suppose  several  such  troughs 
placed  together  with  intervals  between  them, 
like  the  fire  bars  of  a  common  grate  or  furnace, 
there  would  be  a  perfect  non-smoking  fire- 
place.    Such  was  that  made  on  the  occasion 

mentioned ;  and  although,  as  a  mere  experimental  apparatus,  it  was  flimsy 
and  imperfect,  it  put  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  its 
object.  The  reason  of  the  vast  saving  of  fuel  by  such  a  grate  is,  that  the 
smoke  instead  of  stealing  away  latent  heat— being  itself  also  the  most 
combustible  and  precious  part  of  the  fuel,  here  gives  all  its  powers  and 
worth  to  the  purpose  of  the  combustion.  The  coal  rested  on  movable 
bottoms  in  the  troughs,  (here  shown  by  dotted  lines)  and  was  moved  up 
like  the  wick  of  a  lamp  by  its  screw.  The  bottoms  may  be  lifted  in  many 
ways.  Or,  without  bottoms,  the  coal  may  be  raised  in  each  trough  success- 
ively by  an  iron  lever  or  bar  introduced  by  the  fire-m»n  under  the  coal,  fresh 
coal  being  at  the  same  time  put  into  the  trough  to  fill  the  space  under  the 
lever.  The  author  believes  that  this  principle  of  construction  will  still  be 
extensively  adopted  for  the  Newcastle  or  flaming  coal, — the  consequences 
would  be  so  important.  The  principle  has  been  already  introduced  for 
common  parlour  fires  by  Mr.  Cutler  in  his  stove,  which  is  merely  a  com- 
mon grate,  having,  instead  of  bottom-bars,  a  deep  box  to  hold  the  coal  for  a 
whole  day,  with  a  movable  bottom,  which  lifts  the  coal  up  as  wanted. 
From  such  a  fire  there  is  always  ascending  a  long  beautiful  flame;  and  much 
more  heat  is  given  out  than  from  the  same  quantity  of  coal  burned  in  the 
common  way ;  the  chimney  never  requires  sweeping,  for  there  is  absolutely 
no  smoke  and  therefore  no  soot 

Smoke  is  efliectually  consumed  also  in  a  fire-place  in  which  the  air  feeding 
the  combustion  is  caused  to  pass  downwards  through  the  burning  fuel,  so  as 
to  carry  the  smoke  with  it,  instead  of  upwards  as  usual.  This  result  is 
attained  by  having  the  chimney  to  communicate  with  the  ash-pit.  The  chief 
objection  is,  that  the  fire-bars  are  quickly  destroyed  by  the  intense  heat  to 
which  they  are  exposed  ;  and  to  obviate  this  instead  of  solid  bars,  tubes  have 
been  used  with  water  passing  through  them,  and  admitting  the  feeding  air 
only  above. 

It  is  evident  that  if  a  house  or  apartment  with  the  air  in  it,  were  once 
warmed  to  a  certain  degree,  it  would  for  ever  retain  its  temperature,  but  for 
the  escape  of  heat  through  the  walls  and  windows,  or  with  the  air  from 
within,  whether  passing  away  as  necessary  ventilation  or  as  waste.  A  per- 
fect system  of  heating,  therefore,  would  consist  in  diminishing  as  much  as 
possible  these  causes  of  loss,  with  reference,  however,  both  to  the  expense 
of  the  means  and  the  salubrity  of  the  dwelling,  and  in  producing  and  distri- 
buting the  heat  judiciously,  it  may  be  asserted  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  fuel 
generally  expended  in  English  houses,  if  more  skilfully  used,  would  better 
secure  comfort  and  health  than  all  that  is  now  expended.  But  it  does  not 
accord  with  the  character  of  this  general  work  to  enter  into  minute  detail  on 
the  subject.     Remarks  were  made  upon  it  in  the  chapter  on  ^'  Fnei(matic8^'' 
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under  the  head  of  "  warming  and  ventilating,"  and  more  minute  informatioii 
may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Tredgold's  work,  expressly  devoted  to  it. 

The  detailed  consideration  of  furnaces,  blow-pipes,  &c.,  may  appear  to 
some  so  closely  connected  with  our  present  subject  as  to  demand  a  place 
here,  but  by  so  treating  of  them  we  nhould  be  encroaching  on  the  province 
of  the  chemist,  &C.  We  may  state  generally,  that  furnaces  are  merely  struc- 
tures by  which  coal  or  other  fuel  heated  to  the  degree  at  which  it  combines 
rapidly  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air,  is  placed  in  circumstances 
favourable  to  the  rapid  renewal  of  the  air, — and  a  common  blow-pipe  is 
merely  a  jet  of  air  thrown  from  a  minute  opening  into  any  flame,  so  as  with 
ffreat  decision  to  direct  the  point  of  the  flame  upon  the  body  to  be  heated. 
The  sand-bath  and  water-bath  of  the  chemist  are  merely  means  of  insuring 
a  more  uniform  or  steady  temperature: — a  vessel  imbedded  in  sand,  so  that 
heat  can  reach  it  only  through  the  sand,  cannot  be  very  suddenly  heated  or 
cooled,  because  sand  is  a  slow  conductor;  and  a  vessel  immersed  in  boiling 
water,  can  never  have  greater  heat  than  212^,  or  the  boiling  heat  of  water. 
For  certain  purposes,  hotter  baths,  as  of  high-pressure  steam,  or  of  solutions 
of  certain  salts,  or  of  vapour  of  oil  of  turpentine,  or  of  boiling  whale  oil,  have 
been  used.  On  such  subjects,  readers  may  consult  works  on  "  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arts.'* 

**  Condensation  and  friction  as  causes  ofheat.^^    (Read  Analysis,  page  256.) 

A  soft  iron-nail  laid  upon  an  anvil,  and  receiving  in  rapid  succession  three 
or  four  powerful  blows  of  a  hammer  becomes  hot  enough  to  light  a  match, 
and  if  longer  hammered,  will  become  incandescent  or  red-hot, — partly  from 
the  diminished  volume  or  condensation  of  the  iron,  on  the  principle  already 
explained,  and  partly  from  the  percussion  or  friction,  in  a  way  not  yet  well 
understood,  but  probably  electrical. 

In  the  familiar  case  of  the  mutual  percussion  of  flint  and  steel,  small  por- 
tions of  one  or  both  are  struck  off  by  the  violence  of  the  collision,  in  a  state 
of  white  heat,  and  the  particles  of  the  iron  bum  in  passing  through  the  air:  in 
a  vacuum,  the  heated  particles  are  equally  produced,  but  are  scarcely  visible 
from  this  combustion  not  occurring.  In  both  cases,  they  suffice  to  inflame 
gunpowder,  or  to  light  tinder.  When  the  materials  are  good  the  shower  or 
burst  of  sparks  from  the  sudden  blow  is  most  brilliant. 

The  heat  produced  by  friction  alone  without  perceivable  condensation  of 
the  bodies  concerned,  is  exemplified  in  many  facts.  Two  dry  branches  of  a  tree 
kept  strongly  rubbing  against  each  other  by  the  wind,  have  sometimes  set  a 
wood  on  fire.  Savages  light  their  fires  by  analogous  means.  Men  warm 
their  cold  hands  in  winter,  by  rubbing  them  against  each  other,  or  against 
their  coat  sleeves.  Again,  the  axeletree  of  a  heavily  laden  wagon  or  other 
carriage,  if  left  without  oil,  is  often  heated  so  as  to  inflame  wood  near  it. 
']*he  line  attached  to  a  whale-harpoon  as  it  runs  over  the  side  of  the  boat 
when  the  whale  dives  after  the  harpoon  has  entered  his  flesh,  requires  that 
water  be  constantly  thrown  upon  it  to  prevent  its  seUing  fire  to  the  boat. 
The  cable  of  a  ship  drawn  very  rapidly  through  the  hawse-hole  by  the  falling 
anchor,  produces  there  intense  heat  and  smoke.  When  a  great  ship  is 
launched  from  the  builder's  yard  into  the  deep,  and  glides  along  the  sloping 
beams,  a  dense  smoke  usually  rises  from  the  points  of  rubbing  contact. 
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"  7%c  Jitnctiona  of  animal  lift  a  source  of  hecU.^*    (Raad  the  Analysis, 

p.  256.) 

It  is  one  of  the  remarkable  facts  in  nature,  that  living  animal  bodies,  and 
to  a  certain  degree  living  vegetables  also,  have  the  property  of  maintaining  in 
themselves  a  peculiar  temperature,  whether  surrounded  by  bodies  that  are 
hotter  or  colder  than  they.  Captain  Parry's  sailors,  during  the  polar  winter, 
where  they  were  breathing  air  that  froze  murcury,  still  had  in  them  their 
natural  warmth  of  98^*  of  Fahrenheit:  and  the  inhabitants  of  India,  where  the 
same  thermometer  stands  sometimes  at  115^  in  the  shade,  have  their  blood 
at  no  higher  temperature. 

It  was  at  one  time  the  favourite  explanation  of  this,  that  animal  heat  was 
produced  in  the  lungs,  during  respiration,  from  the  oxygen  then  admitted. 
This  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  from  the  blood,  and  becomes  carbonic 
acid  as  in  combustion,  and  it  was  supposed  to  give  out  a  portion  of  its  latent 
heat,  as  in  actual  combustion ;  which  heat,  being  then  spread  over  the  body 
by  the  circulating  blood,  maintained  the  temperature.  We  now  know  that  if 
such  a  process  assist,  which  it  probably  does, — for  the  animal  heat  has  gene- 
rally a  relation  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  required  in  any  particular  case, 
and  when  an  animal  being  already  much  heated  needs  no  increase,  very  little 
oxygen  disappears, — still  much  of  the  effect  is  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
the  nerves  either  directly,  or  indirectly,  through  the  vital  functions  governed 
by  them.  Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  important  experiments  upon  the  subject,  found 
that,  although  in  animals  apparently  dead  from  injury  done  to  the  nervous 
system,  he  could  artificially  continue  the  action  of  respiration,  with  the  usual 
formation  of  carbonic  acid,  still  the  temperature  fell  very  quickly.  Again, 
the  maintainance  of  low  temperature  in  an  animal  immersed  in  air  hotter  than 
itself,  is  partly  attributable  to  the  copious  perspiration  and  evaporation  which 
then  take  place,  and  which  absorb  into  the  latent  form  the  excess  of  heat 
then  existing.  Perspiration,  both  from  the  skin  and  internal  surface  of  the 
lungs,  occurs  generally  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  heat  Dogs  and  other 
animals,  when  much  heated,  as  they  cannot  throw  off  or  diminish  their  natu- 
ral covering,  ii^crease  the  evaporating  surface  by  protruding  a  long,  humid 
tongue. 

The  power  in  animals  of  preserving  their  peculiar  temperature  has  its 
limits.  Intense  cold  coming  suddenly  upon  a  man  who  has  not  sufficient 
protection,  first  causes  a  sensation  of  pain,  and  then  brings  on  an  almost 
irresistible  sleepiness,  which  if  indulged  proves  fatal.  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
having  gone  on  shore  one  day  near  the  cold  Cape  Horn,  and  being  fatigued, 
was  so  overcome  by  the  feeling  mentioned,  that  he  intreated  his  companions 
to  let  him  sleep  but  for  a  little  while.  His  prayer,  if  granted,  might  have 
allowed  to  come  upon  him  that  sleep  which  ends  not — as,  under  similar 
circumstances,  it  came  upon  so  many  thousands  of  the  army  which  Buo- 
Daparte  led  into  Russia,  and  lost  there  during  the  disastrous  retreat  through 
the  snows.  The  celebrated  bulletin  which  allowed  that,  in  one  night,  when 
the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  stood  at  19°  below  zero,  30,000  horses  died, 
declared  not  the  number  of  human  victims — tenderly  loved  husbands  and 
brothers,  and  children  of  thousands  anxiously  waiting  their  return,  but  doomed 
never  to  see  them  more.  Cold  in  inferior  degrees,  and  longer  continued, 
acting  on  persons  imperfectly  protected  by  clothing,  ^.,  induces  a  variety 
of  diseases,  which  destroy  more  slowly ;  as  many  of  the  winter  diseases  of 
England.     A  great  excess  of  heat,  again,  may  at  once  excite  a  fatal  apoplexy. 
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and  heat  in  inferior  degrees,  bu|  long  continnedt  may  eanse  those  fevers,  ^., 
which  prevail  in  warm  climates,  and  which  are  so  destructive  to  strangers. 

Each  species  of  animal  has  a  temperature  natural  to  it,  and  in  the  diversity 
ar^  found  creatures  fitted  to  live  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  what  is  wanting  in 
internal  bodily  constitution  being  found  in  the  admirable  covering  which  has 
been  provided  to  protect  them — covering  which  grows  from  their  bodies, 
with  form  of  fur  or  feather,  in  the  exact  degree  required,  and  even  so  as  in 
^e  same  animal  to  vary  with  climate  and  season.  Such  covering,  however, 
has  been  denied  to  man;  but  the  denial  is  not  one  of  unkindness, — it  is  an 
indication  of  his  superior  nature  and  destinies.  God-like  reason  was  be- 
stowed on  him,  by  which  he  subjects  all  nature  to  his  use,  and  he  was  left 
to  clothe  himself. 

The  human  race  is  naturally  inhabitant  of  a  warm  climate,  and  the  para« 
dise  described  as  Adam*s  first  abode,  may  be  said  still  to  exist  over  vast 
regions  about  the  equator.  There  the  sun's  influence  is  strong  and  uniform,* 
producing  a  rich  and  warm  garden,  in  which  human  beings,  liowever  igno- 
rant of  the  world  which  they  had  come  to  inhabit,  would  have  their  necessi- 
ties at  once  supplied.  The  ripe  fruit  is  there  always  hanging  from  the 
branches ;  of  clothing  there  is  required  only  what  moral  feelings  may  dictate, 
or  what  may  be  supposed  to  add  grace  to  the  form ;  and  as  shelter  from  the 
weather,  a  few  broad  leaves  f^pread  on  connected  reeds,  complete  the  Indian 
hut*  The  human  family,  in  multiplying  and  spreading  in  all  directions  from 
such  a  centre,  would  find  to  the  east  and  west,  only  the  lengthened  paradise, 
with  slightly  varying  features  of  beauty;  but  to  the  north  and  south,  the 
changes  of  season,  which  make  the  bee  of  high  latitudes  lay  up  its  winter 
store  of  honey,  and  send  migrating  birds  from  country  to  country  in  search 
of  warmth  and  food,  would  also  rouse  man*s  energies  to  protect  himself. 
His  faculties  of  foresight  and  contrivance  would  come  into  play,  awakening 
industry :  and  as  their  fruits,  he  would  soon  possess  the  knowledge  and  the 
arts  which  secure  to  him  a  happy  existence  in  all  climates,  from  the  equator 
almost  to  the  pole.  And  it  is  ehiefiy  because  man  has  learned  to  produce  at  wifl, 
arid  to  control,  the  wonder-working  principle  of  heat,  that  in  the  rude  winter, 
which  seems  the  death  of  nature,  he,  and  other  tropical  animals  and  plants 
which  he  protects,  do  not  in  reality  perish — as  exemplified  when  a  Canary 
bird  escapes  from  its  ca^e,  or  an  infant  is  exposed  among  the  snow-hills. 
By  producing  heat  from  his  fire,  he  then  obtains  a  novel  but  most  pleasura- 
ble sort  of  existence:  and  in  the  night,  while  the  dark  and  freezing  wimls 
are  howling  over  his  roof,  he  basks  in  the  presence  of  his  mimic  sun,  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends  and  all  the  delights  of  society ;  while,  in  his  store- 
rooms, or  in  those  of  merchants  at  his  command,  he  has  the  treasured  delica- 
cies of  every  season  and  clime.  He  soon  becomes  aware,  too,  that  the 
dreary  winter,  instead  of  being  a  curse,  is  really  in  many  respects  a  blpssing, 
by  arousmg  from  the  apathy  to  which  the  eternal  serenity  of  a  tropical  sky 
so  much  disposes.  He  sees  that  in  climates  where  labour  and  ingenuity 
must  precede  enjoyment,  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  is  invigorated  ;  and 
that  hence  the  sterner  climates  produce  the  perfect  man  ; — that  in  them  the 
arts  and  sciences  have  reached  their  present  advancement,  and  the  brightest 
examples  have  arisen  of  intellectual  and  moral  excellence:  while  from  lihem, 
as  centres,  knowledge  and  example  are  spreading  over  all  the  earth,  and 
promising  soon  to  render  the  whole  of  human  kind  but  one  large  and  happy 
family. 
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PAET  IV. 

(continued.) 


SiECTION  II.— ON  LIGHT,  OR  OPTICS. 


ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SECTION. 

LiffU  is  an  emanation  from  the  $un  and  other  self-luminous  bodies,  becom- 
ing less  intense  cu  it  spreads,  and  which,  by  falling  on  other  bodies,  and 
being  reeled  from  them  to  the  a/e,  renders  them  visible.  Its  absence  is 
called  darkness.  It  moves  with  great  velocity ^  and  in  straight  lines 
where  there  is  no  obstacle — leaving  shadows  where  it  cannot  fall.  It 
passes  readily  through  some  bodies — which  are  therefore  called  transpa- 
rent— but  when  it  enters  or  leaves  their  surfaces  obliquely,  it  suffers  at 
them  a  degree  of  bending  or  refraction  proportioned  t0  the  obliquity. 
And  a  beam  of  white  light  thus  rg^cted  or  bent,  does  not  all  bend  equally ^ 
but  is  divided  or  resolved  into  beams  of  what  are  called  the  elementary 
colours,  which  colours,  on  being  again  blended,  become  the  white  light  as 
brfore. 

Transparent  bodies,  as  glass,  may  be  made  of  such  form  as,  by  the  powers 
of  refraction  thence  received,  to  cause  all  the  rays  which  pass  through 
them  from  any  given  mint  to  bend  and  meet  again  in  another  pomt 
beyond  thhn; — the  boay,  then,  because  usually  inform  somewhat  resem^ 
bhng  aflat  bean  or  leruil,  being  called  a  lens.  And  when  the  Kght  thus 
proceeding  from  everjj  point  of  an  object  placed  before  a  lens  is  collected 
at  corresponding  points  behind  it,  a  perfect  image  of  the  object  is  there 
producea,  which  may  be  seen  from  any  situation  on  a  white  screen  placed 
to  receive  it,  or  in  the  €dr,  if  viewed  from  behind.  Now  the  most  import- 
ant  optical  instruments  and  even  the  tivin^  eye,  are  merely  various  arrange- 
ments of  parts  for  producing  and  examining  such  images  as  now  described. 
When  tins  image  is  received  upon  a  stiitcAle  white  surface  or  screen  in  a 
dark  room,  the  arrangement  is  called,  according  to  minor  circumstances, 

a  CAMERA  OBSCURA,  a  MAGIC  LANTERN,  Of  a  SOLAR  MICROSCOPE.      And  the 

BYE  itself  is,  in  fad,  but  a  small  camera  obscura,  enabling  the  mind  to 
judge  of  external  objects,  by  the  size,  brightness,  colour,  Src,  of  the  very 
minute  but  most  perfect  images  or  pictures  formed  at  its  back  part,  on  the 
smooth  screen  of  nerve  called  the  retina.  The  art  of  painting  aims  at 
producing  on  a  larger  scale  such  a  picture  as  isformid  on  the  retina,  and 
which,  when  afterwards  held  before  tlie  eye,  and  reproducing  itself  in  mini- 
ature tqnm  tne  retina,  may  excite  the  same  impression  as  the  original 
objects. — PFhen  the  image  beyond  a  lens,  formed  as  above  described,  is 
mewed  in  the  air,  by  looking  at  it  from  behind,  that  is,  from  a  situation 
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where  the  light  continuedfrom  it  passes^  then  there  is  exhibUed  the  arrange- 
ment  of  parts  constituting  the  telescope  or  common  microscope. 
Light  foiling  on  very  smooth  or  polished  surfaces,  is  reflected  so  nearly  in 
the  order  in  which  itfaUs,  as  to  appear  to  the  eye  receiving  it  as  if  coming 
directly  from  the  objects  originaUy  emitting  it — and  such  surfaces  are 
called  mirrors.  Mirrors  may  be  plane,  convex,  or  concave;  and  certain 
forms  will  concentrate  light,  to  produce  images  by  reflection,  iust  as 
lenses  produce  them  by  rtfraction  ;  so  tltat  there  are  reflecting  tefescopeSt 
8fC. ,  as  there  are  refracting  instruments  of  the  same  name.  Light,  again^ 
falling  on  bodies  of  rougher  or  irregular  surface,  or  which  have  other 
peculiarities,  is  so  modified  as  to  produce  all  those  phenomena  of  colour 
and  varied  brightness  seen  among  natural  bodies,  <md  giving  them  their 
distinctive  characters  and  beauty. 


**Light."     (See  the  Analysis.) 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  vision  have  always  been  held  to  constitute  a 
most  interesting  branch  of  natural  science ;  whether  in  regard  to  the  beauty 
of  light,  or  its  utility.  The  beauty  is  seen  spread  over  a 'Varied  landscape— 
among  the  beH«»  of  the  flower-gardens,  on  the  spangled  meads,  in  the  plumage 
of  binls,  in  the  clouds  around  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  in  the  circles  of  the 
rainbow.  And  the  utility  may  be  judged  of  by  the  reflection,  that  if  man 
had  been  compelled  to  supply  his  wants  by  groping  in  utter  and  unchange- 
able darkness,  eveti  if  originally  created  with  all  the  knowledge  now  existing 
in  the  world,  he  could  scarcely  have  secured  his  existence  for  one  day.  In- 
deed, without  lisht,  the  earth  would  have  been  an  unfit  abode  even  for  grubs, 
generated  and  living  always  amidst  their  food.  Eternal  night  would  have 
been  utfiversal  death.  Light,  then,  while  the  beauteous  garb  of  nature,  cloth- 
ing the  garden  and  the  meadow — glowing  in  the  ruby — sparkling  in  th« 
diamond,  is  also  the  absolutely  necessary  medium  of  communication  between 
living  creatures  and  the  universe  around  them.  The  rising  sun  is  what  con- 
verts the  wilderness  of  darkness  which  night  covered,  and  which,  to  the 
voung  mind  not  yet  aware  of  the  regularity  of  nature's  changes,  is  so  full  of 
liorror,  into  a  visible  and  lovely  paradise; — no  wonder,  then,  if  in  early  ages 
of  the  world,  man  has  often  been  seen  bending  the  knee  before  the  glorious 
luminary,  and  worshipping  it  as  the  God  of  Nature.  When  a  mariner,  who 
has  been  toiling  in  midnight  gloom  and  tempest,  at  last  perceives  the  dawn 
of  day,  or  even  the  rising  of  the  moon,  the  waves  seem  to  him  less  loflyt 
the  wind  is  only  half  as  fierce,  and  hope  and  dadness  beam  on  him  with  the 
Hght  of  heaven.  A  man,  wherever  placed  in  light,  receives  by  the  eye  from 
every  object  around,  nay,  from  every  point  in  every  object  and  at  every  mo- 
ment of  time,  a  messenger  of  light  to  tell  him  what  is  there,  and  in  what 
condition.  Were  he  omnipresent,  or  had  he  the  power  of  flitting  from  place 
to  place  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  he  could  scarcely  be  more  promptly 
informed.  Then,  in  many  cases  where  distance  intervenes  not,  light  can 
impart  at  once  knowledge  which,  by  any  other  conceivable  means,  could 
come  only  tediously,  or  not  at  all.  For  example,  when  the  illuminated  coun- 
tenance is  revealing  the  secret  workings  of  the  heart,  the  tongue  would  in 
vain  try  to  speak,  even  in  long  phrases,  what  one  smile  of  friendship  or 
affection  can  m  an  instant  convey; — and  had  there  been  no  light,  man  never 
could  have  suspected  the  existence  of  the  miniature  worids  of  life  and  activity. 
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wfateTi,  even  in  a  drop  of  water,  the  mieroecope  diecovers  to  him;  nor  conld 
he  have  ibrmed  any  idea  of  the  admirable  stracture  of  many  minute  objects. 
It  18  light,  again,  which  gives  the  telegraph,  by  which  men  readily  converse 
front  hiU  to  hiil,  or  across  an  extent  of  raging  sea— >and  it  is  light  which,  ponr* 
ing  upon  the  eye  through  the  optic  tube,  brings  intelligence  of  events  passing 
in  the  remotest  regions  of  space. 

^*  Emanation  from  the  sim^^^  ^c,    (See  the  Analysis,  page  326.)  it  r 

The  relation  of  the  sun  to  light  is  most  strikingly  marked  in  the  contrast 
between  night  and  day.  In  tropical  countries,  where  the  sun  rises  and  sets 
almost  perpendicularly,  and  allows  not  the  long  dawn  and  twilight  of  tem- 
perate latitudes,  the  change  from  perfect  darkness  to  the  overpowering 
eBulgence  of  day,  and  the  contrary  change  are  so  sudden  as  to  be  most  im* 
pressive.  An  eye  turned  in  the  morning  to  the  east  has  scarcely  noted  a 
commencing  brightness  there,  when  that  brightness  has  already  become  a 
glow ;  and  the  clouds  floating  near  so  as  to  meet  the  upward  rays,  appear  like 
masses  of  golden  fleece  suspended  in  the  sky:  a  litde  after  the  whole  atmov 
sphere  is  bright,  and  as  the  stream  of  light  reaches  the  lofty  mountain-tops, 
it  makes  them  shine  like  burnished  pinnacles  ;  then  as  that  stream  descends 
to  lower  and  lower  levels,  the  inhabitants  in  succession  see  the  radiant  orb 
Erst  rising  above  the  horizon  like  a  tip  of  flame,  and  soon  displaying  all  its 
breadth  and  glory,  too  bright  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon.  With  evening  the 
same  appearances  recur  in  a  reversed  order,  ending,  as  in  the  morning  they 
began,  by  complete  darkness. 

Light  emanates  also  from  the  stars,  but  they  are  so  distant  as  in  that  respect 
to  be  of  litde  importance  to  this  earth.  And  all  bodies  in  combustion  are 
self-luminous,  as  exemplified  in  our  common  fires  and  lamps.  And  tliere  are 
still  other  transient  sources  in  animal  and  vegetable  nature,  and  among  solar 
phosphoric 

There  have  been  two  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  light ;  one,  that  it 
consists  of  extremely  minute  pardcles  darting  all  around  from  the  luminous 
body ;  the  other,  that  the  phenomenon  is  altogether  dependent  on  an  undula* 
tion  among  the  particles  of  a  very  subtile  elastic  fluid  difliised  through  space 
— as  sound  is  dependent  on  an  undulation  among  air-particles.  To  admit  the 
first  opinion,  the  particles  of  light  must  be  held  to  be  most  wonderfully  mi- 
nute, for  a  common  taper  can  fill  with  them  during  hours  a  space  of  four 
miles  in  diameter ;  and  with  the  extreme  velocity  of  light,  if  its  particles  pos^ 
sessed  at  all  the  property  of  matter  called  inertia,  their  momentum  should  be 
very  remarkable  ;— yet,  even  a  large  sunbeam  collected  by  a  burning-glass, 
and  with  the  precautions  necessary  in  the  case,  thrown  upon  the  scale  of  a 
most  delicate  balance,  has  not  t|ie  slightest  effect  upon  the  equilibrium.  Such, 
and  m^y  other  facts  to  be  treated  of  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  work,  lead 
to  the  opinion  that  there  is  ^n  undulation  of  an  elastic  fluid  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing the  phenomenon  of  light, — although  the  fact  of  light  spreading  so 
nearly  in  straight  lines,  as  if  only  the  crown  of  the  wave  had  existence,  in^ 
stead  of  being  difliised  like  sound,  is  an  important  difl^rence. 

««  Becoming  Ues  inkme  as  it  epreade.^*  (See  the  Analysis,  page  825.) 

Any  emanation  from  a  central  point,  in  spreading  through  water  space, 
becomes  proportionally  thinner  or  less  intense.  Thus,  if  a  taper  be  placed 
In  the  centre  of  a  box,  each  side  of  which  is  a  foot  square,  the  light  falling 
on  the  sides  of  the  box  will  have  a  certain  ratensity  there : — if  the  taper  be 
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then  placed  in  a  box  with  sides  of  two  feet  square,  there  will  be  only  the 
same  quantity  of  light,  but  it  will  be  spread  over  four  times  the  surface,  (a 
square  of  two  feet  is  made  up  of  four  squares  of  onefoot,)vand  will  tberefore» 
on  any  part  of  that  surface,  be  only  one-fourth  part  as  strong  or  intense  as  in 
the  first  box : — and  so  for  any  other  size  of  box  or  space,  the  intensity  will 
diminish  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases. 

Hence  four  times  as  much  light  and  heat  fall  upon  a  foot  of  this  earth's 
surface  as  upon  a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  planet  Mars,  which  is  twice  as 
distant  from  the  sun : — as  four  times  as  much  li^ht  and  heat  fall  on  a  man 
who  is  at  one  yard  from  the  fire,  as  on  another  who  is  distant  two  yards. 

**  Falling  on  other  bodies  makes  them  visible.^^     (Read  the  Analysis, 

page  325.) 

If  the  window-shutter  of  an  apartment  be  perfectly  closed,  an  eye  there 
turns  upon  an  absolute  blank :  it  perceives  nothing. 

If  a  ray  of  the  sun  be  then  admitted,  and  made  to  fall  upon  any  object,  that 
object  becomes  bright,  and  affects  the  eye  as  if  it  were  itself  luminous.  It 
returns  a  part  of  the  light  which  falls  upon  it,  and  it  is  visible  in  all  directions, 
proving  that  it  scatters  the  received  light  all  around.  This  scattered  light, 
again  falling  on  other  objects,  and  reflected  from  and  among  them  until  ab- 
sorbed, like  echo  repeated  many  times  and  lost  between  perpendicular  rocks, 
makes  all  of  them  visible,  although  in  a  less  degree,  and  the  whole  apartment 
is  said  to  be  lighted.  If  the  sun's  ray  be  made  to  fail  upon  a  thing  which, 
from  its  nature,  reflects  much  of  the  light,  as  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the  apart- 
ment will  be  well  lighted  : — if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  received  on  black  velvet, 
which  returns  hardly  any  light,  the  apartment  will  remain  dark ; — and,  again, 
if  received  on  a  polished  surface  or  mirror,  which  returns  nearly  the  whole 
light,  but  in  one  direction  only,  and  therefore  throws  it  upon  some  other 
single  object,  the  eflfect  will  be  according  to  the  nature  of  that  object,  and 
nearly  as  if  the  ray  had  fiallen  directly  upon  it. 

Now  all  bodies  on  earth,  and  among  these  the  constituent  particles  of  the 
mass  of  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth,  retain  and  diflfuse  among  them- 
selves, for  a  time,  the  light  received  directly  from  the  sun,  and  by  so  doing, 
maintain  everywhere  that  milder  radiance  so  agreeable  to  the  sight,  which 
renders  objects  visible  when  the  sun's  direct  ray  does  not  fall  upon  them. 
But  for  this  fact,  indeed,  all  bodies  shadowed  from  the  sun,  whether  by 
intervening  clouds  or  by  any  other  more  opaque  masses  on  earth,  would  be 
perfectly  black  or  dark  ;  that  is,  totally  invisible.  And  without  an  atmosphere, 
the  sun  would  appear  a  round  luminous  mass  in  a  perfectly  black  sky.  On 
lofty  mountain  summits,  where  half  the  atmosphere  is  below  the  level,  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  painfully  intense,  and  the  sky  is  of  darkest  blue. 

A  shadow  is  the  name  given  to  the  comparative  darkness  of  places  or 
objects  which  are  prevented  by  intervening  things  from  receiving  the  direct 
rays  of  some  luminous  body  shining  on  the  things  around.  The  appa- 
rent darkness  of  a  shadow,  however,  is  not  proportioned  to  its  real  darkness, 
but  to  the  intensity  of  the  surrounding  lights.  A  landscape  may  be  very 
bright,  even  when  the  sun  is  veiled  by  a  cloud,  and  then  little  or  no  shadow 
is  perceived ;  but  as  soon  as  the  cloud  passes  away,  deep  shadows  are  cast 
behind  or  beyond  every  projecting  object.  Yet  the  objects  and  places  then 
appearing  so  dark,  are  in  reality  more  illuminated  than  before  the  shadow 
existed,  for  they  are  receiving,  and  again  scattering  new  light  from  all  the 
more  intensely  illuminated  ot^ects  around  them.  A  finger  held  between  a 
candle  and  the  wall  casts  a  shadow  of  a  certain  intensity ;  if  another  candle 
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be  then  placed  in  the  same  line  from  the  shadow,  the  shadow  will  appear  doubly 
dark,  although  in  fact  more  light  will  be  reaching  it  and  reaching  the  eye  from 
it  than  before ;  it  will  be  more  dark  only  by  comparison.  If  the  candles  be 
separated  laterally,  so  as  to  produce  two  shadows  of  the  finger,  but  which 
coincide  or  overlap  in  one  part,  that  part  will  be  of  double  darkness,  as 
compared  with  the  remainders.  The  most  accurate  mode  of  comparing  lights 
is  to  place  them  at  such  distances  from  a  screen  or  wall,  as  to  make  them  at 
the  same  time  throw  equally  dark  shadows  of  the  same  object;  and  then 
according  to  the  law  of  decreasing  intensity  explained  above,  to  calculate  the 
intensities  of  the  sources  of  light  by  the  difference  of  their  distances  from  the 
wall.  The  eye  judges  very  easily  of  the  equal  intensity  of  compared  sha- 
dows of  the  same  object. 

The  real  darkness  of  a  shadow,  then,  depends  on  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  light-reflecting  objects  around  it.  Thus,  shadows  are  less  remarkable 
opposite  to  any  white  surface,  as  that  of  a  recently  painted  wall,  than  in  other 
situations.  The  reason  why  the  moon,  when  eclipsed,  that  is,  as  will  be 
afterwards  explained,  when  passing:  behind  the  earth,  or  through  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  earth  in  a  direction  away  from  the  sun,  becomes  almost,  if  not 
qnite  invisible,  is  that  there  are  no  other  moons  or  bodies  bearing  laterally  on 
the  moon  to  share  their  light  with  it.  And  the  reason  why  our  nights  on 
earth  are  darker  than  the  shadows  behind  a  house  or  rock  in  the  sunshine  of 
day,  is  merely  that  there  are  not  other  earths  near  us  to  reflect  light  into  the 
great  night-shadow  of  the  earth,  as  there  are  other  houses  and  rocks  to  illu- 
minate the  day-shadow  of  these.  The  moon  is  the  only  light-reflecting  body 
which  the  earth  has  near  it ;  and  we  perceive  how  much  less  dark  the  earth's 
night-shadow  is  when  the  moon  is  so  placed  as  to  bear  upon  it.  The  eclipsed 
moon,  again,  is  invisible  to  men  on  earth,  because  it  receives  neither  sunshine 
nor  reflected  light  from  this  earth,  for  the  side  turded  towards  us  faces  the 
shadowed  part  of  the  earth ;  but  when  the  moon  is  near  the  situation  in 
which  it  is  called  new  moon,  or  between  us  and  the  sun,  the  shaded  side  of 
the  moon  is  then,  in  a  degree,  visible  to  us  because  facing  the  enlightened 
side  of  the  earth ;  the  bright  crescent,  or  part  of  the  moon  illuminated  by  the 
sun,  appearing  to  embrace  the  non-illuminated  part,  and  giving  ocxrasion  to 
the  popular  saying,  that  the  new  moon  holds  the  old  moon  in  its  arms. 

Many  persons  have  doubted  whether  the  light  of  the  moon  could  be 
altogether  reflected  light  of  the  sun;  the  moon  appearing  to  them  more 
luminous  than  any  body  on  earth  merely  exposed  to  the  sunshine.  Their 
error  has  arisen  from  contrasting  the  moon  while  returning^  direct  sunshine 
with  the  shadows  of  night  on  the  earth  around  them.  But  could  they  at 
night  see  on  a  hill  near  them,  a  white  tower  or  other  object  scattering  light 
as  when  it  receives  the  rays  of  the  sun,  that  object  being  nearer  than  the 
moon,  would  appear  to  them  almost  to  be  on  Are,  and  much  brighter  than 
the  moon.  The  moon,  when  above  the  horizon  in  the  day  time,  is  perfectly 
visible  on  earth,  and  is  then  throwing  towards  the  earth  just  as  much  light  as 
during  the  night;  but  the  day-moon  does  not  appear  more  luminous  than  any 
small  white  cloud:  and  although  visible  every  day,  except  near  the  change, 
many  persons  have  passed  their  lives  without  ever  observing  it.  The  fall 
moon  gives  to  the  earth  only  about  a  ona-hundred-thousandth  part  as  much 
light  as  the  sun. 

**  Light  moves  tmih  great  velocity,'*^    (See  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  extraordinary  precision  with  which  the  astronomical  skill  of  modem 
days  enables  men  to  foretell  the  times  of  remarkable  appearances  or  changes 
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amon^  the  heavenly  bodies,  has  served  for  the  detection  of  the  (act,  that 
light  is  not  au  instantaneous  communication  between  distant  objects  and  the 
eye,  as  was  formerly  believed,  but  is  a  messenger  which  requires  time  to 
travel :  and  (he  rate  of  travelling  has  been  ascertained. 

The  eclipses  of  the  satellites  or  moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter  had  been 
carefully  observed  for  some  time,  and  a  rule  was  obtained  which  foretold  the 
instants  in  all  future  time  when  the  satellites  were  to  glide  into  the  shadow 
of  the  planet,  and  disappear,  or  when  again  to  immerge  into  view.  Now  it 
was  found,  that  these  appearances  took  place  16i  minutes  sooner  when  Ju* 
piter  was  near  the  earth,  or  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun  with  the  earth,  than 
when  it  was  on  the  other  side,  that  is  to  say,  more  distant  from  the  earth 
by  one  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit;  and  at  all  intermediate  stations,  the 
difference  diminished  from  the  16i  minutes,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  less 
distance  from  the  earth.  This  proves,  then,  that  light  takes  16s  minutes  to 
travel  across  the  earth's  orbit,  and  Si  minutes  for  half  that  distance,  or  to 
come  to  us  from  the  sun. 

The  velocity  of  light,  ascertained  in  this  way,  b  such,  that  in  one  second 
of  time,  viz:  during  a  single  vibration  of  a  common  clock  pendulum,  it 
would  go  and  come  from  London  to  Edinburgh  200  times,  the  distance 
between  these  being  400  miles.  This  velocity  is  so  surprising  that  the 
philosophic  Dr.  Uooke,  when  it  was  first  asserted  that  light  was  thus  pro- 
gressive, said  he  could  more  easily  believe  the  passage  to  be  absolutely 
instantaneous,  even  for  any  distance,  than  that  there  should  be  a  progressive 
moment  so  prodigiously  rapid.  The  truth,  however,  is  now  put  quite  beyond 
a  doubt  by  many  collateral  facts  bearing  upon  it. 

As  regard&^ll  phenomena  upon  earth,  they  may  be  considered  as  happen- 
ing at  the  very  instant  when  the  eye  perceives  them ;  the  difference  of  time 
being  too  small  to  be  appreciated ;  for,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
if  our  sight  could  reach  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  we  should  perceive  a 
phenomenon  there  in  the  four-hundredth  part  of  a  second  after  its  occurrence. 

It  is  hence  usual  and  not  sensibly  incorrect,  when  we  are  measuring  the 
velocity  of  sound,  as  when  a  cannon  is  fired,  by  observing  the  time  between 
the  flash  and  the  report,  to  suppoi*e  that  the  event  takes  place  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  is  perceived  by  the  eye. 

In  using  a  telegraph,  no  sensible  time  is  lost  on  account  of  light  requiring 
time  to  travel.  A  message  can  be  sent  from  London  to  Portsmouth  in  a  minute 
and  a  half;  and  at  the  same  rate  a  communication  might  pass  to  Rome  in 
about  half  an  hour,  to  Constantinople  in  forty  minutes,  to  Calcutta  in  a  few 
hours,  and  so  on.  A  telegraph  is  any  object  which  can  be  made  to  assume 
different  forms  or  appearances  at  the  will  of  an  attendant,  and  so  that  the 
changes  may  be  distinguished  at  a  distance.  A  pole  with  movable  arms  is 
the  common  construction,  each  position  of  the  arms  standing  for  a  letter,  or 
cypher,  or  word,  or  sentence,  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  Telegraphic  signals 
between  ships  at  sea  are  generally  made  by  a  few  flags,  the  meanings  of  each 
being  varied  by  the  mast  on  which  it  is  hoisted,  and  by  its  combination  with 
others. 

*'•  lAght  procetdM  in  ttraight  linest'*  Sic.     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

We  have  scarcely  a  clearer  notion  of  a  straight  line  than  that  received  from 
the  direction  in  which  light  moves : — but  we  can  verify  a  line  so  obtained  by 
other  means,  as  by  stretching  a  cord  between  the  two  extremes,  or  by  sus- 
pending a  weight  by  a  cord,  and  making  a  movable  solid  measure  to  corre- 
spond with  the  cord,  which  standard  may  be  used  in  any  other  case. 
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We  can  see  throngh  a  straight  tube,  bat  not  through  a  crooked  one.  The 
vista  through  a  long  straight  tunnel  is  striking  as  an  illustration  of  this  fact, 
and  of  the  diminution  of  the  apparent  size  of  objects  as  they  are  more  distant* 
If  a  person  enter  one  end  of  the  canal-tunnel  two  miles  long,  cut  through  the 
chalk-hills  near  Rochester  as  part  of  the  canal  which  joins  the  Thames  and 
Medway  rivers,  the  opening  at  the  distant  end  is  seen  as  a  minute  luminous 
speck,  having  the  form  of  the  general  arch;  and  a  person  who  has  advanced 
half  way  through  the  tunnel  may  see  the  luminous  speck  at  each  end,  then 
appearing  a  litue  larger  than  in  the  former  case. 

In  takmg  aim  with  gun  or  arrow,  we  are  merely  trying  to  make  the  pro- 
jectile go  to  tlie  desired  object  nearly  by  the  path  along  which  the  light  comes 
from  the  object  to  the  eye. 

A  carpenter  looks  along  the  edge  of  a  plank,  &c.,  to  see  whether  it  be 
straight. 

Because  light  moves  in  straight  lines,  if  a  number  of  similar  objects  be 
placed  in  a  row  from  the  eye,  the  nearest  one  hides  the  others.  In  a  wood 
or  city,  a  person  sees  only  the  trees  or  houses  that  are  next  to  him. 

He  who  believes  that  a  squinting  person  can  see  round  a  corner,  may  also 
believe  (hat  a  crooked  gun  can  shoot  round  a  corner. 

All  astronomical  and  trigonometrical  observations  are  made  on  the  faith  of 
this  property  of  light,  the  observer  holding  that  any  object  is  situated  from 
him  in  the  direction  in  which  the  light  comes  to  him  from  it.  When  the 
mariner,  after  watching  for  hours  in  cloudy  weather,  has  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  sun  or  star  through  his  sextant-glass,  he. has  ascertained  his  place  among 
the  trackless  waves,  and  boldly  advances  through  the  midst  of  hidden  dangers. 
And  the  beam  darting  from  the  light-house  across  the  stormy  sea,  would  be 
useless  if  the  light  moved  not  in  a  straight  line. 

'«  Leaving  shadows  where  it  cannot falL^*    (See  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

TTie  form  of  shadows  proves  that  light  moves  in  straight  lines,  for  the  out- 
line of  the  shadow  is  always  correctly  that  of  the  object  as  seen  from  the 
luminous  body.     If  the  light  bent  round  the  body,  this  could  not  be. 

The  shadow  of  a  face  on  the  wall  is  a  correct  profile. 

As  a  wheel  presented  edgeways  to  the  eye  appears  only  like  a  broad  line, 
bat  becomes  oval  or  round  as  it  is  more  turned,  so  a  wheel  presented  edge- 
ways to  the  sun  or  other  light  casts  a  linear  shadow  on  the  wall  behind  it, 
the  shadow  becoming  oval  or  round  as  the  position  is  changed. 

A  globe,  a  cylinder,  a  cone,  and  a  flat  circle,  will  all  throw  the  same  round 
shadow  if  held  with  their  axes  pointing  to  the  luminous  body,  and,  therefore, 
by  the  shadow  only,  these  objects  could  not  be  distinguished. 

The  figure  of  a  rabbit  cut  in  pasteboard,  will  throw  the  same  shadow  on 
the  wall  as  the  animal  itself;  and,  again,  that  shadow  may  be  well  imitated 
by  a  certain  position  of  the  two  hands  joined,  as  is  known  to  those  who  find 
pleasure  in  witnessing  the  surprise  and  delight  of  a  child  who  beholds  su6b 
a  shadow  made  to  mimic  the  actions  of  life, 

A  man  under  the  vertical  sun  stands  upon  his  little  round  shadow ;  but  as 
the  sun  declines  in  the  afternoon,  the  shadow  juts  out  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  at  last  may  extend  across  a  whole  field. 

A  distant  cloud  which  appears  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  only  as  a  streak 
along  the  sky,  may  yet  be  broad  enough  to  shadow  a  whole  region ;  for 
clouds  generally  form  in  level  strata,  and  when  viewed  by  a  spectator  on 
earth  at  a  distance  are  seen  nearly  edgeways. 
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The  velocity  of  the  wind  may  be  ascertained  by  marking  the  time  which 
the  shadow  of  a  cloud  takes  Vb  pass  oyer  a  plain  or  other  space  of  known 
dimension. 

A  body  held  between  a  candle  and  the  wall  darkens  a  portion  of  thie  wall, 
or  casts  its  shadow  there;  and  the  whole  space  between  it  and  the  wall 
is  a  shadowed  space,  for  any  thing  introduced  there  is  as  much  shadowed 
as  the  portion  of  the  wall.  Thus,  also,  all  the  heavenly  bodies  which  re- 
volve about  the  sun  cast  a  shadow  beyond  them  or  away  from  the  sun,  as 
is  seen  when  one  of  them,  before  brightly  visible,  passes  where  the  shadow 
of  another  is.  The  satellites  or  moons  of  Jupiter,  when  they  suddenly  dis- 
appear to  our  glasses,  or  are  eclipsed  as  we  term  it,  have  generally  only 
plunged  into  the  shadow  of  the  planet,  and  are  not  hidden  by  being  then  on 
the  other  side  of  the  planet,  as  many  suppose.  When  our  own  moon  is 
eclipsed,  that  phenomenon  so  awful  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  she  Is 
only  passing  through  the  long  shadow  which  the  earth  casts  beyond  it. 

When  in  the  case  of  a  luminous  centre  and  a  body  casting  a  shadow,  the 
centre  is  larger  than  the  body,  then  the  cross  section  of  the  shadowed  space, 
or  the  shadow  as  thrown  on  a  plane  surface,  will  be  less  than  the  body,  and 
less,  moreover,  the  farther  the  surface  is  from  the  body,  for  the  shadowed 
space  terminates  in  a  point.  This  is  true  of  the  shadows  of  all  the  planets 
and  of  the  earth,  because  they  are  less  than  the  sun. — On  the  contrary,  if  the 
light-giving  surface  is  smaller  than  the  opaque  body,  the  shadow  will  be  larger 
than  Uie  body.  The  shadow  of  a  hand  held  between  a  candle  and  the  wall 
is  gigantic ;  and  a  small  pasteboard  figure  of  a  man  placed  near  a  narrow 
centre  of  light,  throws  a  shadow  as  big  as  a  real  man.  The  latter  fact  has 
been  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  art  of  making  phantasmagoric  shadows. 

When  the  surface  which  receives  a  shadow  is  not  directly  exposed  to  the 
light,  the  shadow  may  be  much  larger  than  the  object,  even  although  the  sun 
himself  be  throwing  the  light; — as  is  seen  when  a  slightly  projecting  roof, 
or  a  viranda,  shadows  from  the  high  sun  of  summer  noon  the  whole  front  of  ^ 
a  house ;  or,  as  is  proved  by  the  long  evening  shadows  of  all  countries^  x>^ 
low  wall  will  shadow  from  the  setting  sun  a  whole  field.  ,    ^\       ^' 

^^Xight  passes  rectdily  through  some  bodies — which  are^  iherrfore^  called 
transparent ;  hut  when  it  enters^  or  leaves  their  surfaces  obliquely^  its 
course  is  bentJ*^    (Read'  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

It  may  well  excite  the  surprise  of  inquirers  that  light,  of  which  the  con- 
stitution is  so  fine  or  flimsy,  should  still  be  able  to  dart  readily  and  in  every 
direction  through  great  masses  of  solid  matter,  but  such  is  the  truth.  Thick 
plates  of  solid  glass,  blocks  of  rock  crystal,  mountains  of  ice,  &c.,  are  in- 
stantly pervaded  by  the  beam  of  the  sun. 

What  it  is  in  the  constitution  of  one  mass  as  compared  with  another,  which 
fits  the  one  to  transmit  light,  and  the  other  to  obstruct  it,  we  cannot  clearly 
explain,  but  we  perceive  that  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  has  more  in- 
fluence than  their  peculiar  nature.  Nothing  is  more  opaque  than  thick  masses 
of  the  metals,  but  nothing  is  more  transparent  than  equally  thick  masses  of 
the  same  metals  in  solution,  nor  than  the  glasses  of  which  a  metaj  forms  a 
large  proportion.  The  thousand  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  metals  or 
earths  with  the  diluted  acids,  are  all  transparent,  when,  in  cooling  from  the 
fluid  to  the  solid  state,  their  particles  have  been  allowed  to  arrange  themselves 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  mutual  attraction,  that  is  to  say,  to  form  crys- 
tals ;  but  the  same  substances  in  other  states,  as  when  reduced  to  powder, 
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are  opaqae.  Even  the  pore  metals  themselves,  when  reduced  to  leaves  of 
great  thinness,  are  transparent,  as  may  be  perceived  by  looking  at  a  lamp 
through  fine  gold  leaf.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  even  the  most 
transparent  bodies  intercept  a  considerable  part  of  the  light  which  enters  them: 
a  depth  of  seven  feet  of  pure  water  intercepts  about  one-half,  so  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  is  very  dark.  And  of  the  son^s  light,  when  passing  obliquely 
through  the  atmosphere  towards  the  earth,  as  when  the  sun  has  lately  risen 
or  is  about  to  set,  only  a  small  part  arrives. 

Light  having  once  entered  a  transparent  mass  of  uniform  nature  passes 
forward  in  it  as  straightly  as  in  a  vacuum ;  but  at  the  surface,  whether  on 
entering  or  leaving  it,  if  the  passage  be  oblique,  and  if  the  mass  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent density  from  the  transparent  medium  around  it,  a  very  curious  and 
most  important  phenomenon  occurs,  namely,  the  light  suffers  a  degree  of 
bending  from  its  antecedent  direction,  or  a  refraction,  proportioned  to  tlie 
obliquity. 

But  for  this  fact,  which  to  many  persons  might  at  first  appear  a  subject  of 
regret,  as  preventing  the  distinct  vision  of  objects  through  all  transparent  media, 
light  conld  have  been  of  little  utility  to  man.  There  could  have  been  neither 
converging  lenses  as  now,  nor  any  optical  instruments,  of  which  lenses  form 
a  part,  as  telescopes  and  microscopes ;  nor  even  the  eye  itself,  which  has  its 
crystalline  lens. 

Light  falling  from  the  air  directly  or  per- 
pendicularly upon  a  surface  of  water,  glass, 
or  any  sneh  transparent  body,  passes  through 
without  suflTering  the  least  bending ;— a  ray, 
for  instance,  shot  fVom  a  to  the  point  c,  in  the 
surface  of  a  piece  of  glass  g  h,  would  reach 
directly  across  to  o  and  6  ;  but  if  the  ray  fell 
obliquely,  as  from  d  io  c,  then,  instead  of 
continuing  in  its  first  direction  to  i  and  Ar,  it 
would  at  the  moment  of  its  ^entrance  be  bent 
downwards  into  a  path  c  e,  nearer  to  a  line  c 
0,  called  the  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at 
the  point  of  entrance, — and  then  moving 
straightly  while  in  the  substance  of  the  glass, 
it  would,  when  it  passed  out  again  at  e,  in  the 

opposite  surface,  be  bent  just  as  much  as  at  first,  but  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion, or  away  from  a  similar  perpendicular  at  that  surface,  viz.,  into  the  line 
e/ instead  of  en,  A  ray,  therefore,  passing  obliquely  through  a  transparent 
body  with  parallel  surfaces,  has  its  course  shifted  a  little  to  one  side  of  the 
original  course,  but  still  proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  first — as  here  shown  in  the  line  ef,  parallel  and  near  to  the  line  ik;i( 
the  surfaces  of  the  body  are  not  parallel,  the  ray  is  ultimately  bent,  as  will  be 
explained  some  pages  hence. 

The  degree  of  bending  or  refraction  of  light  in  traversing  a  single  trans- 
parent sur^ce  is  measured  by  comparing  the  obliquity  of  its  approach  to  the 
surface  with  the  obliquity  of  its  departure  after  passing ;  and  for  this  purpose 
a  line  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  surface  at  the 
point  where  the  ray  passes  (as  a  6  in  the  above  figure  drawn  through  c,  where 
the  ray  d  c  passes)  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  ray  to  this  line  on  both 
sides  of  the  surface,  are  easily  ascertained.  Thus  the  line  a  d,  drawn  from 
any  point  of  the  ray  before  passing  to  such  perpendicular,  is  a  measure  of  the 
original  obliquity  or  angular  distance  of  the  ray,  and  is  called  the  sine  of  the 
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angle  of  incidence^  and  the  other  line  o  c  drawn  from  a  corresponding  point 
of  the  ray  after  passing  to  the  perpendicolar,  is  a  measure  of  the  o^iquitj 
after  refraction,  and  is  called  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction : — by  com- 
paring these  two  lines  in  any  case,  the  problem  is  solved. 

When  light  passes  obliquely  from  air  into  water,  the  refraction  or  bending 
produced  is  such,  that  the  line  a  d  measuring  the  obliquity  before  refraction^ 
is  always  longer  than  the  line  o  e  measuring  it  after  refraction,  by  nearly  one* 
third  of  the  latter,  and  the  refractive  power  of  water  is,  therefore,  signi6ed  by 
the  index  If  or  1,33;  in  like  manner  the  greater  refractive  power  of  common 
glass  has  the  index  li,  of  diamond  the  index  2^,  and  so  on.  And  it  is  im- 
portant  to  remark,  that  for  the  same  substance  the  same  relation  holds, 
whatever  the  obliquity  of  the  incidence  ray  may  be.  If,  for  instance,  where 
the  obliquity,  as  measured  by  its  m«,  is  40,  and  the  refraction  is  half^  or  20, 
then  in  the  same  substance  an  obliquity  of  10  will  occasion  a  refraction  of  5, 
and  obliquity  of  4  will  occasion  a  refraction  of  2;  and  so  on. 

i.s  a  general  rule,  the  refractive  power  of  transparent  substances  or  media 
is  proportioned  to  their  densities.  It  increases,  for  instance,  through  the  list 
of  air,  water,  salt,  glass,  &c.  But  Newton,  while  engaged  in  hjs  experi* 
ments  upon  this  subject,  observed  that  inflammable  bodies  had  greater  refrac* 
tive  powers  than  others,  and  he  then  hazarded  the  conjecture,  almost  of 
inspired  sagacity,  which  chemistry  has  since  so  remarkably  verified,  that 
diamond  and  water  contained  inflammable  ingredients.  We  now  know  that 
diamond  is  merely  crystallized  carbon,  and  that  water  consists  of  hydrogen 
or  inflammable  air  and  oxygen.  Diamond  has  nearly  the  greatest  light- 
bending  power  of  any  known  substances,  and  hence  comes  in  part  its  bhl< 
lianey  as  a  jewel. 

No  good  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  singular  fact  of  refraction ;  but 
to  facilitate  the  conception  and  remembrance  of  it,  we  say  that  it  happens  as 
if  it  were  owing  to  an  attraction  between  the  li^t  and  the  refracting  body  or 
medium.  The  light  approaching  from  d  to  c,  for  instance  (in  the  last  figure,) 
may  be  supposed  to  be  attracted  by  the  solid  body  below  it,  so  as  at  the  sur- 
face to  be  bent  into  the  direction  c  e;  and,  again,  on  leaving  the  body  to  be 
still  equally  attracted  and  bent  back,  so  as  to  take  the  direction  e/,  instead 
of  e  n;  and  we  see  why  the  attraction  and  bending  should  be  greater,  the 
greater  the  obliquity. 

The  following  are  familiar  examples  of  this  bending  of  light  in  passing  from 
one  medium  to  another. 

If  an  empty  basin  or  other  vessel  b  cfe^he  in  the  snn's  light,  so  that  the 
rays  falling  within  it  may  reach  low  on  the  side,  as  to  ef ,  but  not  to  the  bot- 
tom, then,  on  filling  the  vessel  with  water,  the  sun  will  be  found  to  be  shin- 
ing on  the  bottom  or  down  to  e,  as  well  as  on 
Fig.  137.  the  side.    The  reason  of  this  phenomenon  is, 

that  water  being  a  denser  mediam  than  air, 
the  light,  on  entering  it  at  c,  u  bent  towards 
the  perpendicular  (c  /,)  at  the  point  of  inci- 
dence, and  so  reaches  ihe  bottom.  Again,  if 
a  coin  or  metal  were  laid  on  the  bottom  of 
such  a  vesiiel  at  e,  it  would  not,  while  the  vee- 
sel  were  empty,  be  seen  by  an  eye  at  a,  but 
would  be  visible  there  immediatly  on  the  ves- 
sel being  filled  with  water; — ^because  theis 
the  light  leaving  the  coin  in  the  direcdon  e  c. 
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towards  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  would  at  c,  on  passing  from  the  water  into 
air»  be  bent  away  from  the  perpendicular,  and  instead  of  going  to  g  would 
reach  the  eye  at  a.  The  coin,  moreover,  would  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  in 
the  direction  c  J,  instead  of  in  the  true  direction  c  e:  for  the  eye  not  being 
able  to  discover  that  the  light  had  been  bent  in  its  course,  would  judge  the 
object  to  be  in  the  line  by  which  the  light  came  from  it. 

It  is  thus  because  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water,  when  viewed  obliquely, 
do  not  appear  so  low  as  they  really  are,  that  a  person  examining  a  river  or 
pond,  or  any  clear  water,  from  its  bank,  naturally  judges  its  depth  io  be  less 
than  it  is.  Many  a  young  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  this  error.  A  person 
looking  from  a  boat  direcUy  down  upon  the  objects  at  the  bottom  of  water, 
sees  them  in  their  true  directions,  but  even  then  not  at  their  true  distances, 
as  will  be  afterwards  explained ;  and  if  he  view  them  more  and  more  ob- 
liquely, the  appearance  becomes  more  and  more  deceiving,  until  at  last  it 
xepresents  them  as  at  much  less  than  half  of  their  true  depth. 

The  ship  in  which  the  author  sailed,  once  in  the  middle  of  the  China  Sea, 
where  no  danger  was  apprehended,  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  a  large 
horse-shoe  enclosure  of  coral  rocks.  When  the  looker-out  gave  the  alarm, 
the  predicament  had  become  truly  terrific.  On  every  side,  in  water  most 
singularly  transparent,  the  rocks  appeared  to  be  almost  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  the  anchor,  which  in  the  first  moments  had  been  let  go  to  arrest 
the  ship,  appeared  to  have  been  dragged  to  a  shallow  place.  It  seemed  that 
if  the  ship,  then  drawing  24  feet,  or  the  depth  of  a  two-storied  house,  moved 
bot  a  little  way  in  almost  any  direction,  she  must  inevitably  meet  her  destruc- 
tion. On  sending  boats  around  to  sound  and  to  search,  the  place  of  entrance 
was  again  discovered,  and  was  safely  traversed  a  second  time  as  an  outlet 
firom  tiiat  terrible  prison. 

On  account  of  this  bending  of  light  from  objects  under  water,  there  is  more 
difficulty  in  hitting  them  with  a  bullet  or  spear.  The  aim  by  a  person  not 
directly  over  a  fish  must  be  made  at  a  point  apparendy  below  it,  otherwise 
the  weapon  will  miss  by  fiyihg  too  high.  The  spear,  sometimes  used  in 
this  country  for  killing  salmon,  is  a  common  weapon  among  the  islanders  of 
the  AUantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  for  killing  the  albacore;  the  use  of  it,  like 
that  of  the  fiy-hook  in  England,  afibrding  to  the  fishermen  sport  as  well  as 
profit.  The  author  once  witnessed  at  St.  Helena  this  employment  of  the 
spear.  A  small  fish  previously  stunned,  that  it  might  not  try  to  escape,  was 
every  minute  or  two  thrown  upon  the  water  as  a  bait,  in  the  sight  of  perhaps 
a  hundred  great  jalbacores,  greedily  waiting  for  it  at  one  side  below,  and 
knowing  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  by  darting  across  to 
seize  it  Some  albacore  bold  enough,  soon  made  at  the  mouthful,  apparently 
with  the  speed  of  lightning,  but  yet  with  speed  which  did  not  save  him,  for 
every  now  and  then  the  thrown  spear  met  him,  and  held  him  writhing  there 
in  a  cloud  of  his  death-blood.  After  a  victim  so  destroyed,  the  scene  of  action 
was  changed. 

The  bending  of  light  when  passing  obliquely  from  water,  is  also  the  reason 
of  the  following  facts.  A  straight  rod  or  stick,  of  which  a  portion  is  immersed 
in  water,  appears  crooked  or  broken  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  portion 
immersed  seeming  to  be  bent  upwards.  That  part  of  a  ship  or  boat  visible 
onder  water,  appears  much  flatter  and  shallower  than  it  really  is.  A  deep* 
bodied  fish  seen  near  the  surface  of  water,  appears  almost  a  fiat  fish.  A 
round  body  there  appears  oval.  A  gold  fish  in  a  vase  may  appear  as  two 
fishes,  being  seen  as  well  by  light  bent  through  the  upper  surface  of  the 
water,  as  by  straight  rays  passing  through  the  side  of  tne  glass.    To  see 
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bodies  under  water,  in  their  true  directions  and  nearly  of  their  true  propor- 
tions, the  eye  must  view  them  through  a  tube,  of  which  the  lower  end,  closed 
with  a  plate-glass,  is  held  in  the  water.     '     -',  * .  i;^ 

As  light  is  bent  on  entering  from  air  into  water,  glass,  or  other  substance 
denser  than  air,  so  it  is  also  bent  on  coming  from  void  space  into  the  ocean 
of  our  atmosphere.  Hence  none  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  except  when  directly 
over  our  heads,  are  seen  by  us  in  their  true  situations.  They  all  appear  a 
little  higher  than  they  really  are,  and  more  so  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  hori* 

zon ;  as  when  to  a  spectator  at  (/» 
Fig.  138.  suppose  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 

a  star  really  at  A  appears  to  be  at 
...«^  a,  because  its  ray,  on  reaching  the 

atmosphere  at  c,  is  bent  downwards. 
In  astronomical  books  there  is  al- 
ways introduced  a  table  of  refrac* 
tion,  as  it  is  called,  showing  what 
correction  must  be  made  on  this  ac- 
II  )    I  count  for  different  apparent  altitudes. 

Y  V_^  /  This  effect  of  our  iitmosphere  so 

X^_^^  bends  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  wc 

see  him  in  the  morning  before  he 
is  really  above  the  horizon,  and  vre 
see  him  in  the  evening  after  he  is  really  below  it— for  the  ray  coming  hori- 
zontally from  e  to  r/,  appears  to  come  from  6,  although  in  truth  it  really 
comes  from  the  lower  situation  B,  and  is  bent  into  the  level  line  only  at  c. 
Our  atmosphere  thus,  by  the  bending  of  light  as  well  as  by  itself  becoming 
luminous,  len^hens  at  dawn  and  twilight  the  duration  of  the  precious  day. 
As  the  atmosphere  is  denser  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  higher  up,  the 
light  is  more  and  more  bent  as  it  descends,  and  hence  describes  a  course 
which  is  sensibly  curved,  and  therefore  unlike  the  course  of  light  in  water. 

Certain  slates  of  the  atmosphere,  depending  chiefly  on  its  humidity  and 
warmth,  change  very  considerably  its  ordinary  refractive  power;  hence,  in 
one  state,  a  certain  hill  or  island  may  appear  low  and  scarcely  rising  above  the 
intervening  heights  or  ocean,  while  in  another  state,  the  same  object  will  be 
seen  towering  above :  and  from  a  certain  station,  a  city  in  a  neighbouring 
valley  may  be  either  entirely  visible,  or  it  may  show  only  the  tops  of  its 
steeples,  as  if  the  bed  on  which  it  rested  had  sunk  deeper  into  the  earth.  In 
days  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  such  appearances  occasionally  excited  a 
strange  interest. 

Owing  to  the  bending  of  light  in  passing  through  the  media  of  different 
densities,  a  beautiful  phenomenon  is  often  observable  in  a  day  of  warm  sun- 
shine. Black  or  dark-coloured  substances,  by  absorbing  much  light  and  heat 
from  the  sun's  rays,  and  warming  the  air  in  contact  with  them,  until  it  dilates 
and  rises  in  the  surrounding  air,  as  oil  rises  in  water,  cause  the  light,  from 
more  distant  objects,  reaching  the  eye  through  the  rarefied  medium,  to  be 
bent  a  little; — and  owing  to  the  heated  air  rising  irregularly  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  wind  and  other  causes,  these  objects  acquire  the  appearance  of 
having  a  tremulous  or  a  dancing  motion.  In  a  warm  clear  day,  the  whole 
landscape  at  last  appears  to  be  thus  dancing. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  to  be  observed  at  any  time,  by  looking  at  an 
object  beyond  the  top  of  a  chimney  from  which  hot  air  is  rising.  An  illicit 
distillery  has  been  discovered  by  the  exciseman  happening  thus  to  look  across 
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a  hole  used  as  the  chimney,  although  charcoal  was  the  fuel,  and  there  was  no 
vestige  of  smoke. 

This  bending  of  light  by  the  varying  states  of  the  atmosphere  renders 
precaution  necessary  in  making  very  nice  geometrical  observations  : — as  in 
measuring  base  lines  for  the  construction  of  maps  or  charts. 

As  it  is  the  obliquity  with  which  a  ray  traverses  the  surface,  which,  in  any 
case  of  refraction,  determines  the  degree  of  bending,  a  body  seen  through  a 
'  medium  of  irregular  surface  appears  distorted  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
surface.  It  is  because  the  two  surfaces  of  common  window-fflass  are  not  as 
in  the  case  of  plate-glass  perfect  planes,  and  perfectly  parallel  to  each  other, 
that  objects  seen  through  a  common  window  appear  generally  more  or  less 
out  of  shape ;  and  hence  come  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  plate-glass  win- 
dow: and  hence  the  singular  distortion  of  things  viewed  through  thatswelliuff 
or  lump  of  glass,  which  appears  at  the  centre  of  certain  very  coarse  panes  and 
which  remains  where  the  glass-blower's  instrument  was  attached. 

The  refraction  or  bending  of  light  is  interestingly  exemplified  in  the  eflfect 
of  the  glass  called  a  prism,  viz.,  a 

wedge  or  three-sided  rod  of  glass  ;  Fig.  139. 

such  as  that  of  which  the  end  is 
here  represented  at  6  c.  A  ray 
from  a  falling  on  the  surface  at  b  is 
bent  towards  the  internal  perpen- 
dicular, and  therefore  reaches  c,  but 
on  escaping  again  at  c,  it  is  bent 
away  from  the  external  perpendicu- 
br,  and  thus  with  its  original  deviation  doubled,  goes  on  to  d. 

The  law  of  light's  bending,  according  to  the  obliquity 
with  which  it  traverses  the  surfaces  of  a  transparent  body, 
is  well  elucidated  by  the  efifect  of  what  is  called  a  multi- 

E lying  glass ;  that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  glass  like  ab  c  e^ 
aving  many  distinct  faces  cut  upon  it  at  angles  with  each 
other.  If  a  small  object,  a  coloured  bead  for  instance,  be 
placed  at  d,  an  eye  at  e  will  see  as  many  beads  as  there 
are  distinct  surfaces  or  faces  on  the  glass ;  for  first,  the 
ray  d  a,  passing  perpendicularly,  and  therefore  straight 
through  will  form  an  image  as  if  no  glass  intervened ; 
then,  the  rays  from  d  to  the  surface  b,  will  be  bent  by  the 
oblique  surface,  and  will  show  the  object  as  if  it  were  in 
the  direction e  6;  and  the  light  falling  on  the  still  more 
oblique  surface,  c,  will  be  still  more  bent,  and  will  reach 
the  eye  in  the  direction  c  e,  exhibiting  a  similar  object 
also  in  that  direction — and  so  of  all  Uie  other  surfaces. 
If  the  eye  were  at  </,  and  the  object  at  e,  the  result  would 
still  be  the  same.  A  plate  of  glass  roughened,  or  cut  into 
cross  furrows,  becomes  a  very  good  screen  or  window- 
blind,  by  disturbing  the  passage  of  light  through  it  so  that 
objects  beyond  it  are  not  distinguishable. 

**^nd  a  beam  of  white  light  thus  made  to  bend^  is  resolved  into  beams  of  the 
various  primary  colours  ;  which  beams,  howener,  on  being  again  blended^ 
become  white  light  as  before,**    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  bending  of  light  is  that  a 
pure  ray  of  white  light  from  the  sun  admitted  into  a  darkened  room  by  a  hole 


Fig.  140. 
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in  the  window  shntter,  and  made  to 
Fig.  141.  bend  by  passing  through  transparent 

surfaces  which  it  meets  very  oblique- 
ly (as  the  ray  a,  admitted  and  made 
to  bend  by  passing  througfi  the  prism 
of  glass,  b  Cy  \o  fall  upon  the  wall  at 
dj)  instead  of  bending  altogether  and 
appearing  still  as  the  same  white 
ray,  is  divided  into  several  rays, 
which,  falling  on  the  white  wall,  are  seen  to  be  of  different  most  vivid  co- 
lours. The  original  white  ray  is  said  thus  to  be  analyzed,  or  divided  into  its 
elements. 

This  solar  spectrum,  as  it  is  called,  formed  upon  the  wall,  consists,  when 
the  light  is  admitted  by  a  narrow  horizontal  sUt,  of  four  coloured  patches 
corresponding  to  the  slit,  and  appearing  in  the  order,  from  the  bottom,  of  red, 
green,  blue,  and  violet.  If  the  slit  be  then  made  a  little  wider,  the  patches 
at  their  edges  overlap  each  other,  and  produce,  by  the  mixture  of  their  ele^ 
mentary  colours,  certain  new  tints.  Then  the  spectrum  consists  of  the  seven 
colours  commonly  enumerated  and  seen  in  the  rainbow,  viz,,  red,  orange, 
yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet.  Had  red,  yellow,  blue  and  violet 
been  the  four  colours  obtained  in  the  first  experiment,  the  occurrence  of  the 
others,  viz.,  of  the  orange,  from  the  mixing  edges  of  the  red  and  yellow— of 
the  green,  from  the  mixture  of  the  yellow  and  blue, — and  of  the  indigo,  from 
the  mixture  of  blue  and  violet,  would  have  been  anticipated.  Dut  the  facts 
of  the  case  not  being  such,  we  see  that  they  are  not  yet  well  understood. 
When  Newton  first  made  known  the  phenomenon  of  the  many-coloured 
spectrum,  and  the  extraordinary  conclusions  to  which  it  led,  he  excited  ani- 
versal  astonishment;  for  the  common  idea  of  purity,  the  most  unmixed,  was 
that  of  white  light.  In  farther  corroboration  of  the  notion  of  the  compound 
nature  of  light,  he  mentioned,  that  if  the  colours  which  appear  on  the  spec- 
trum be  painted  separately  round  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  and  the  wheel  be  then 
turned  rapidly,  the  individual  colours  cease  to  be  distinguished,  and  a  white 
band  only  appears  where  they  are  whirling :  also,  that  if  the  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  produced  by  a  prism,  be  again  gathered  together  by  a  lens,  they 
reproduce  white  light.  The  red  is  the  kind  of  light  which  is  least  bent  in 
refraction,  and  the  violet  that  which  is  most  bent.  It  was  at  one  time  said, 
is  an  explanation,  that  the  differently  coloured  particles  in  light  had  different 
degrees  of  gravity  or  inertia,  and  were,  therefore,  not  all  equally  bent.  It  is 
farther  remarkable,  with  respect  to  the  solar  spectrum,  that  much  of  the  heat 
in  the  ray  is  still  less  refracted  than  even  the  red  light,  for  a  thermometer 
JieW  below  the  red  light  rises  higher  than  in  any  part  of  the  visible  spectrum ; 
— and  there  is  an  influence  or  something  in  the  beam  more  refrangible  than 
even  the  violet  rays,  and  capable  of  producing  powerful  chemical  and  mag^ 
netical  effects.  The  different  spots  of  colour  in  the  spectrum  are  not  all  the 
same  size,  and  there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect  according  to  the  refracting 
substance. 

AH  transparent  substances  in  bending  light  produce  more  or  less  of  the 
separation  of  colour;  but  it  is  an  important  fact,  that  the  quality  of  merely 
bendinflr  a  beam,  or  of  refraction,  and  that  of  dividing  it  into  coloured  beams, 
or  of  dispersion,  are  distinct  qualities,  and  not  having  the  same  proportions 
to  each  other  in  different  substances.  Newton,  from  not  discovering  this, 
conchuled  that  a  perfect  telescope  of  refraction  could  never  be  made ;  he  sap- 
posed  that  the  bent  light  would  always  become  coloured,  and  so  render  the 
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dbjeots  indistinct.  W6  now  know,  however,  that  by  combining  two  or  more 
media,  we  may  obtain  bending  of  light  without  dispersion, — thus,  by  oppos* 
iag  a  glass  which  bends  five  degrees  and  disperses  one  degree,  to  another 
glass  which  bends  three  degrees  and  disperses  one,  the  opposing  dispersions 
will  jnst  counterbalance  or  neutralize  each  other,  while  the  two  degrees  of 
excess  of  bending  will  remain  to  be  applied  to  use. 

The  diversified  colours  of  the  substances  around  us  depend  merely  upon 
their  fitness,  from  texture  or  other  cause,  to  reflect  or  transmit  certain  modi- 
fications of  common  light,  and  the  colour  is  not  a  part  or  property  of  the  body 
itself.  We  shall  soon  find  that  the  vivid  colours  of  the  rainbow  are  merely 
the  white  light  of  the  sun,  reflected  to  us  after  being  bent  and  modified  by  the 
eolonrless  drops  of  falling  rain ;  and  that  the  sparkling  with  appearance  of 
mbies  and  emeralds,  which  we  see  in  cut-glass  lustre,  is  a  phenomenon  of 
the  same  kind : — and  that  by  scratching  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  metal  so  as 
to  have  a  given  number  of  lines  in  a  given  space,  we  can  cause  the  same 
substance  to  appear  of  any  colour  we  please. 

«*  T^^amparent  bodies^  as  glasa^  may  be  made  of  such  form  as  to  cause  all 
the  rays  (flight  which  pass  through  them  from  any  one  paint,  to  bend  so 
as  to  med  again  in  another  corresponding  point  beyond  them, — the  body 
itself,  from  the  required  form  generally  resembling  that  of  a  flat  bean  or 
lentil,  being  then  called  a  lens.    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  innumerable  rays  of  light  Tof  which  five  only  are  here  represented,) 
issuing  from  any  point  at  c,  towaras  any  surface  in  the  situation  a  6,  are  said 
to  form  a  cone  or  pencil  of  diverging  light.     Now  it  is  evident  that  to  make 

Fig.  142. 


f^^^' 


all  such  rays  converge  or  meet  again  in  one  place,  as/,  beyond  a  transparent 
body  placed  at  a  b,  it  would  be  necessary,  while  the  middle  ray  or  axis  of 
the  pencil  c  ddid  not  bend  at  all,  for  the  others  to  be  bent  more  and  more,  in 
proportion  as  they  fell  upon  the  body  farther  and  farther  from  the  centre  rf. 
Recollecting,  then,  the  law  of  refraction,  that  light  entering  from  air  through 
the  snrface  of  any  denser  medium,  as  glass,  is  bent  there  towards  the  perpen- 
dicnlar  at  the  internal  surface,  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity  of  incidence,  and 
on  leaving  the  opposite  surface,  is  correspondingly  bent  away  from  its  exter- 
nal perpendicular,  (see  the  case  of  the  prism  at  p.  364,)  we  see  that  if  a  piece 
of  glass  were  placed  at  a  b,  of  such  form  that  the  rays  falling  upon  it  from  c 
should  meet  and  leave  its  surfaces  with  greater  and  greater  obliquity  in  some 
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regular  proportion,  as  the  poiots  of  incidence  were  more  distant  from  the 
centre  d,  the  purpose  would  be  obtained.  And  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  a  glass,  of  which  the  surface  is  ground — which  it  easily  may 
be — to  have  a  regular  convexity  or  bulging,  as  if  it  were  a  portion  cut  off 
from  the  surface  of  a  globe,  can  be  shown  to  answer  very  correctly  the  re- 
quired condition.  Such  a  glass  similarly  ground  on  both  sides,  is  here  repre- 
sented edgeways  between  a  and  6,  where  the  ray  c  d  falling  on  its  middle,  of 
perpendicularly,  and  similarly  leaving  it,  is  seen  going  straight  through  \of^ 
but  the  ray  c  e  meeting  the  surface  with  a  certain  degree  of  obliquity,  is  bent 
down  a  little,  first  on  entering  the  surface  at  e,  and  then  as  much  more  on 
leaving  the  opposite  surface  with  equal  obliquity,  and  so  arrives  at  f;  then 
the  ray  c  a,  for  corresponding  reasons,  is  still  more  bent,  and  equally  arrives 
at  A* — and  the  case  would  be  similar  of  any  other  rays  that  might  be  exa- 
mmed.  The  point/  is  u)iually  called  ^  focus  (meaning  a  fire-place,)  because 
when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  thus  gathered,  the  heat  concentrated  with  it  is 
powerful  enough  to  make  combustibles  inflame. — We  have  here  to  remark 
farther,  that  in  accordance  both  with  calculation  and  ex)>eriment,  the  direction 
in  which  a  pencil  of  rays  falls  upon  a  lens  does  not  affect  the  result  of  the 
convergence  to  a  focus,  only  the  focus  is  always  in  the  direction  of  the  cen- 
tral ray  of  the  pencil  or  beam ;  it  will  be  at  j»,  for  instance,  for  light  issuing 
from  0,  and  at  z  for  light  issuing  from  x. 

The  lens  represented  at  a  6  above  or  in  the  annexed  diagram,  at  fig.  1 
having  both  sides  convex,  is  called  a  double  convex  lens.  A  glass  convex 
only  on  one  side,  and  phme  or  fiat  on  the  other,  as  shown  at  fig.  2,  would 


Fig.  1 


as  effectually  gather  the  rays,  but  with  half  the  power,  and  the  point  of 
meeting  or  focus  would  be  therefore  proportionably  more  distant.  Such  a 
glass  is  called  a  plano-convex  lens.  Then  the  gathering  or  converging 
power  of  any  glass,  whether  doubly  or  singly  convex,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  its  convexity  or  bulging  of  surfaces,  for  the  less  it  bulges, 
the  more  nearly  does  it  approach  to  a  plane  glass,  and  the  more  it  bulges, 
the  more  obliquely  will  the  rays,  at  any  distance  from  the  centre,  fall  upon 
its  surface,  and  the  sooner,  therefore,  in  consequence  of  their  being  more 
bent,  will  they  all  meet  the  axis  ray ;  hence  &g.  1  would  converge  much 
more  quickly  than  fig.  3,  which  represents  nearly  a  common  spectacle  glass ; 
and  a  very  minute  globe  is  the  form  most  powerfully  converging  of  aH. 
The  surfaces  of  &g.  1  are  portions  of  a  small  globe;  those  of  fig.  3  are 
smaller  portions,  but  of  a  slobe  much  larger.  Concave  lenses  as — fig.  4, 
a  double  concave,  and  at  ng.  5,  a  plano-concave  lens,  in  obedience  to  the 
same  law  of  refraction,  spreads  rays,  or  bends  them  away  from  the  axis  of 
the  pencil,  in  the  same  degree  that  similarly  convex  lenses  gather  thena. 
A  concave  lens,  therefore,  receiving  the  converging  pencil  of  rays  from  a 
convex  lens,  might  restore  them  to  their  former  direction.  Very  useAil 
purposes,  as  will  be  afterwards  explained,  are  served  in  optics,  by  certaia 
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eombinationg  of  diBTerently  formed  lenses.    A  lens  may  be  convex  on  one 
side  and  concave  on  the  other,  as  at  fig.  6,  called  a  meniscus  lens,  because 
it  resembles  the  crescent  moon,  and  its  effect  will  be  according  to  the  curve 
~  which  predominates. 

A  person  collecting  the  case  of  the  "  multiplying  glass,"  described  a  few 
pages  back,  might  say, — but  is  not  a  convex  lens  merejy  a  multiplying  glass 
of  a  much  greater  number  of  faces,  and  if  so,  why,  instead  of  one  image, 
does  it  not  make  thousands?  The  answer  is,  that  the  multiplying  glass/by 
every  face,  bends  a  set  of  rays,  capable  of  forming  a  distinct  and  complete 
image;  but  the  lens  has  no  surface  large  enough  to  bend  more  than  a  single 
ray  and  it  concentrates  all  the  single  rays  into  one  place,  to  form  there  one 
image  of  great  vividness  and  beauty. 

**And  when  the  Hght  proceeding  from  eyery  point  of  an  object  placed  before 
a  lens  is  collected  in  corremmding  points  behind  it,  a  perfect  image  of 
the  object  is  there  produced.  Wlien  the  image  is  received  upon  a  stSuUne 
white  surface  in  a  dark  place,  the  arrangement  is  caUed,  according  to 
minor  circumstances,  the  camkra  obscura,  solar  microscope  or  maoio 
LANTERN."     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

Words  are  wanting  to  express  the  admirable  consequei^ces  to  man  of  the 
carious  property  of  a  lens  that  it  can  bring  together  to  focal  points  behind 
all  the  rays  of  light  which  traverse  it  from  any  points  of  an  object  placed 
before  it.  The  following  instance  will  lead  to  the  understanding  of  others. 
If  a  lens  as  a,  be  placed  so  as  to  fill 

up  an  opening  made  in  the  window-  ^*S"  ^^' 

shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  then,  from  _-<:^ 

any  object  before  that  opening — as  the  ^.^^-"^^^^^^^^^^ 

cross  here  represented,  all  the  light        r^" '  'v^^^^^^ 
which  each  point  emits  towards  the        1^3<in 
lens  will  be  concentrated  or  gathered        *^- — -^^^-''SS^ii''-::::^,^ 

together  in  a  corresponding  focal  point  ""•"-•*•^^^^• 

b^ind  the  lens  or  within  the  room, 

and  if  a  sheet  of  paper  be  held  there  at  the  distance  of  the  focal  points,  a 

beautiful  image  of  the  object  will  be  seen  upon  the  paper. 

In  these  few  words,  we  have  described  the  interesting  contrivance  called 
the  camera  obscura  or  dark  chamber;  and  when  a  glass  is  chosen  of  pro- 
per size  and  focal  distance,  and  a  screen  or  the  wall  of  a  chamber  (if  at  the 
required  distance,)  is  properly  prepared  to  receive  the  light,  the  most  en- 
chanting portraiture  is  instantly  produced  of  the  whole  scene  which  the  win- 
dow commands.  With  what  rapture  does  the  school-boy  first  view  this 
lovely  picture  drawn  by  nature's  own  peneil,  and  with  colours  taken  directly 
from  the  sun's  bright  ray — with  what  rapture,  as  his  eyes  search  over  it, 
does  be  recognize,  perhaps,  his  playmates  there,  and  the  river  in  which  he 
bathes,  and  where  he  sails  his  boat,  and  the  wood  in  whose  solitudes  he 
loves  to  wander,  and  the  mountain  heights  which  he  climbs  to  meet  the  fresh 
breeze,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  world,  to  allow  his  young  fancy  to  work, 
beginning  to  shoot  far  into  time  and  space.  The  great  peculiarity  of  such 
a  picture  is,  that  it  does  not,  like  others,  portray  still-nature,  but  every  thing 
with  appropriate  motion  or  changes :  the  playmates  are  all  in  action :  the 
leafy  trees  wave  in  the  wind,  the  clouds  sail  along,  the  sun  may  rise  or  may 
set,  and  even  the  lightning's  gleam  may  dart  across :  or,  again,  commenced 
enterprizes  may  be  brought  to  a  dose ;  the  traveUer  may  climb  the  distant 
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bill  and  disappear;  the  fisherman  ma)r  draw  hie  net  and  secure  his  prize;  the 
contested  race  may  be  won  or  lost,  k  Malayan  chief  in  the  island  of  Suma- 
tra, was  so  surprised  and  pleased  by  a  small  portable  camera  obscura  which 
the  author  happened  to  have  among  his  apparatu*»  that  he  seemed  disposed 
to  give  for  it  almost  any  thing  he  possessed. 

ft  appears  in  the  last  diagram  that  the  image  formed  beyond  a  lens  by  th6 
gathered  light,  is  in  a  contrary  position  to  the  object  itself, — that  is,  inverted, 
— because  the  light  from  the  top  of  the  object  darts  through  the  opening  or 
glass  in  a  descending  direction,  and  that  from  the  bottom  rises  to  the  openings, 
and  in  the  same  direction  passes  beyond  it.  It  is  usual,  therefore,  in  s 
camera  obscura,  to  place  a  small  mirror  immediately  behind  the  lens,  so  as  to 
throw  all  the  light  which  enters,  downwards,  to  a  whitened  table,  upon 
which  the  picture  may  be  conveniently  contemplated. 

The  camera  obscura  often  gives  very  useful  assistance  to  young  painters, 
by  enabling  them  to  trace  correctl^y  the  outlines  of  the  objects  placed  before 
it,  and  also  to  study  effects  of  light,  shade  and  colour,  niore  profitably  than 
they  at  first  can,  by  looking  at  the  objects  themsdves.  The  laws  of  per- 
spective are  most  intelligibly  illustrated  in  this  most  true  picture. 

An  effect,  approaching  in  a  degree  to  thai  of  the  complete  camera  obscnra 
now  described,  is  produced  by  merely  making  a  small  hole  in  the  shutter  of 
a  dark  room,  and  letting  the  light  which  enters  by  it  fall  on  any  white 
surface  beyond.  The  whole  landscape  is  then  dimly  portrayed  upon  the 
surface.  Barry,  the  painter,  while  lying  on  a  sick  bed,  mistook  sroch  a 
scene  appearing  on  the  ceiling  of  his  room  for  a  supernatural  vision.  If  a 
cross  be  held  before  the  opening  as  in  the  last  figure,  it  is  evident  that  from 
every  point  of  the  cross  light  will  enter  by  the  opening,  and  will  fall  on 
corresponding  parta  of  a  sheet  of  paper  held  behind, — but  as  the  light  from 
each  point  is  not  a  single  ray,  but  a  spreading  pencil  or  cone  of  light,  it  will 
fall  on  the  paper,  not  on  one  point,  but  on  a  surface  at  least  as  large  as  the 
opening,  and  thus  the  light  from  adjoining  points  will  mix  at  the  edges,  and 
will  render  the  images  misty  and  indistinct,  somewhat  like  those  on  the 
back  of  tapestry.  If  the  opening  be  very  small,  the  picture  will  be  weB 
defined,  but  very  feebly  illuminated ;  and  if  the  opening  be  of  considerable 
size,  the  mixing  of  the  pencils  will  be  so  great  as  to  leave  no  particalat 
object  distinguishable.  But,  in  the  latter  case,  and  however  large  the 
opening  be,  if  a  lens  be  introduced,  it  will  converge  every  pencil  of  light  to 
an  exact  point,  and  the  picture  will  instantly  be  rendered  perfectly  dear. 
A  lens  is  never  held  up  in  the  light  without  forming  beyond  it  pictures  soeh 
as  now  described,  of  every  visible  object  about  it,  and  the  pictures  are  not 
aeen^  only  because  there  are  no  screens  placed  to  receive  them,  and  because 
they  are  so  numerous  as  to  confuse  one  another, — in  other  words,  because 
they  are  not  admitted  singly  into  a  dark  chamber. 

The  distance  from  a  lens  at  which  an  image  is  formed  or  the  rays  of  the 
light  meet,  depends  first  upon  the  refractive  or  bending  power  of  the  lens, 
and  therefore,  on  its  form  and  on  the  nature  of  its  substance ;  and,  secondly, 
upon  the  direction  of  the  rays  of  light  when  they  reach  the  lens,  as  to  whether 
they  are  divergent,  parallel  or  convergent.  We  have  already  explained  that 
glass  refracts  about  twice  as  much  as  water,  and  that  diamond  refracts  about 
twice  as  much  as  glass :  and  we  have  considered  the  effect  of  different  degrees 
of  convexity  in  lenses — arising  equally  whether  the  lens  be  of  water  enclosed 
between  glasses  like  watch-glasses,  or  of  solid  glass,  or  of  rock-crystal,  or  of 
diamond  itself.  We  now  proceed  to  cona^ider  the  joint  effect  of  the  refraetive 
power,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  incident  rays. 
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Raya  falling  from  a  on  a  comparatively  flat  or  weak  lens  at  L,  might  meet 
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only  at  d^  or  even  farther  off:  while,  with  a  stronger  or  more  convex  lens, 
they  might  meet  at  c  or  at  6;  a  lens  weaker  still  might  only  destroy  the  diver- 
gence of  the  rays,  without  being  able  to  give  them  any  convergence  or  to  bend 
them  enough  to  bring  them  to  a  point  at.all, — and  then  they  would  proceed  all 
parallel  to  each  other,  as  seen  at  t  and  /; — and  if  the  lens  were  yet  weaker, 
it  might  only  destroy  a  part  of  the  divergence,  causing  the  rays  from  a  to  go 
to  g  and  A,  after  passing  through,  instead  of  to  t  and  A:,in  their  original  direction. 

In  an  analogous  manner,  light  coming  to  the  lens  in  the  contrary  directions 
from  6,  e,  (f,  £c.,  might,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  lens,  be  all  made  to 
come  to  a  focus  at  a  or  at  /,  or  in  some  more  distant  point ;  or  the  rays  might 
become  parallel,  as  ih  and  n,  and,  therefore,  never  come  to  a  focus,  or  they 
might  remain  divergent. 

It  may  be  observed  in  the  figure  above,  that  the  farther  an  object  is  from 
the  lens,  the  less  divergent  are  the  rays  which  fall  from  it  upon  the  lens ;  or 
the  more  nearly  do  they  approach  to  being  parallel.  From  h  there  is  much 
divergence  in  the  exterior  rays,  from  c  less,  from  d  less  still,  and  rays  from 
a  great  distance,  as  those  represented  by  t  and  /,  appear  quite  pan^lei.  If 
the  distance  of  the  radiant  point  be  very  great,  they  really  are  so  nearly  paral- 
\A  that  a  very  nice  test  is  required  to  detect  the  non-aecordance.  Rays,  for 
histanee,  coming  to  the  earth  from  the  sun,  do  not  diverge  the  millionth  of  an 
inch  in  a  thousand  miles.  Hence,  where  we  wish  to  make  experiments  with 
parallel  rays,  we  take  those  of  the  sun. 

Any  two  points  so  situated  on  the  oppoaite  sides  of  a  lens,  as  that  when 
eHber  becomes  the  radiant  point  of  light,  the  other  is  the  focus  of  such  light, 
iffe  called  tcfifigugalefoci.  An  object  and  the  image  of  it  formed  by  a  tens 
must  always  be  in  congugatefod^  and  as  the  one  is  nearer  the  lens,  the  other 
win  he  in  a  certain  proportion  more  distant. 

What  is  called  (he  principal  foctis  of  a  lens,  and  by  the  distance  of  which 
from  the  glass  we  compare  or  classify  lenses  among  themselves,  \b  the  point 
tC  which  the  sun^s  rays,  or  any  parallel  rays,  are  made  by  it  to  meet ;  and 
Ihae,  by  holding  the  glass  in  the  son,  and  noting  at  what  distance  biehind  it 
the  lit^  luminous  spot  or  image  of  the  sun  is  formed,  we  can  at  once 
afcertain  the  focus  of  a  glass— *as  at  a  for  the  rays  e  and/. 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  bending  power  of  the  common  glass 
used  for  lenses  should  be  such,  that  the  focus  of  a  double  lens  Is  jtist  where 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  would  be,  of  which  the  surface  of  the  lens  is  a  por- 
tion. This  gives  us  another  fact  with  which  to  associate  the  recollection  that 
the  focus  is  nearer  as  the  convexity  of  the  lens  is  greater,  that  is  to  say,  as 
fbit  surface  is  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere.  And  snch  being  the  law,  it 
may  be  proved  by  calculation  as  well  as  by  the  fact,  that  if  a  candle  be  held 
ui  rektion  (o  a  lens  at  twice  the  principal  focal  distance,  suppose  at  e  for  a  l^ia 
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with  the  focns  at  a,  the  image  of  the  candle  will  be  formed  at  /just  as  far  on 
the  other  side.  Thus,  then,  by  trying  with  the  lens  until  the  image  of  a 
candle  is  formed  at  the  same  distance  from  it  as  the  object  is,  we  have  a 
second  mode  of  ascertaining  the  focal  distance  of  a  lens.  Other  kinds  of 
glass  and  other  substances  refract  with  different  power;  but  the  facts  now 
stated  should  be  retained  in  the  memory  as  standards  of  comparison. 

Because  the  focal  point  of  light  passing  through  a  lens  is  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  the  lens*  in  whatever  direction  the  light  passes 
through,  a  surface  placed  to  receive  the  image  of  any  broad  object  should 
really  be  concave,  that  is  to  say,  all  parts  of  it  should  be  at  the  same  distance 
from  the  centre  of  the  lens,  otherwise  the  image  will  be  more  perfect  either 
at  its  middle  than  towards  its  edges,  or  vice  versa — ^but  it  is  not  found  neces- 
sary to  attend  to  this  in  common  practice,  where  the  object  and  its  image  are 
not  of  great  extent. 

The  size  of  an  image  formed  behind  a  lens  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
distance  of  the  image  from  the  lens,  and  the  image  is  as  much  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  object  as  it  is  farther  from  or  nearer  to  £e  lens  than  the  object    This 

will  be  evident  from  considering  the  an- 
Fig.  146.  nexed  fiffure.    c  represents  the  place  of  a 

lens,  and  the  lens,  according  to  its  power, 
will  form  an  ima^e  of  the  cross  a  b,  in  some 
situation,  as  at  a,  e,  g,  &c.    Now  when- 
ever the  image  is  formed  and  by  whatever 
lens,  one  end  of  it  must  be  in  contact  with 
the  line  a  g,  and  the  other  end  with  the 
line  b  h;  and  as  these  lines  cross  each 
other  at  c,  and  widen  regularly  afterwards, 
a  line  joining  them  (and  the  image  is  such  a  line,)  must  always  be  shorter  the 
nearer  it  is  to  c,  that  is  to  say,  shorter  in  proportion  to  the  converging  power 
of  the  lens. 

Many  persons  may  not  h^ve  reflected,  that  the  luminous  circle  called  the 
focus  of  a  burning  glass,  is  really  but  the  image  or  picture  of  the  sun  formed 
by  the  glass  or  lens.  The  intensity  of  the  heat  and  of  the  light  is  of  course 
in  proportion  as  the  image  is  smaller  than  the  glass  which  forms  it,  and  the 
nearer  that  the  image  is  formed  to  the  lens,  or  the  more  powerfully  convergent 
that  the  lens  is,  the  smaller  will  the  image  be.  Mr.  Parker's  &mous  burning 
lens,  which  cost  £700,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
was  three  feet  in  diameter  and  the  diameter  of  the  sun's  image  formed  by  it 
was  one  inch :  it  concentrated  the  light  and  heat  therefore  about  1,300  times. 
To  render  the  effect  still  more  powerful,  a  smaller  lens  was  placed  behind 
the  larger,  farther  reducing  the  size  of  the  image  to  one-sixth.  Very  snr- 
prising  effects  were  produced  by  this  lens,  in  the  melting  of  metals,  inflamiiw 
of  combustibles,  ice.  The  size  of  burning  lenses,  untU  lately,  was  limited 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  great  pieces  of  glass  required  to  form  them: 
but  they  are  now  built  up  of  many  pieces  suitably  united  together.  Some 
large  lenses  haye  been  made  of  water,  that  is,  of  water  enclosed  between 
meniscus  glasses,  like  watch-glasses.  A  common  goblet  of  water,  or  a  vase 
holding  gold-fishes,  has  in  some  cases  acted  as  a  burning  glass,  setting  fire  to 
the  curtains,  near  which  it  had  been  left  in  the  sunshine. 

And  the  nearer  that  an  object  is  brought  to  a  lens,  the  more  distant,  and 
therefore  the  larger  will  its  image  be ;  for,  as  the  rays  falling  upon  a  lens  are 
divergent  in  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  the  object,  and  therefore  with  the 
same  power  of  lens,  must  meet  farther  behind  (as  seen  in  the  figure  at  page 
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343,)  then  the  axis  of  the  rays,  as  the  lines  c  a  and  c  5  in  the  last  figure,  will 
have  separated  far  before  the  rays  meet,  and  will  have  made  the  image  pro- 
portionally larger.  If  we  suppose  little  d  in  the  same  diagram  to  be  the  object, 
its  image  would  be  a  b.  The  sun  is  exactly  as  much  larger  than  his  image 
formed  by  a  burning  glass,  as  he  is  more  distant  from  it  than  th1&  image;  and 
if  we  had  a  screen  of  sufficient  size  hung  up  in  a  distant  space,  a  very  bright 
object  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  diameter  might  be  made  by  a  lens  to  form  aa 
image  as  broad  as  the  sun. 

From  all  these  considerations,  we  see  that,  in  a  camera  obscura,  the  screen 
should  be  from  the  lens,  at  the  distance  of  its  principal  focus  for  distant  ob- 
jects, and  a  little  farther  than  this  for  near  objects.  Accordingly  the  lens  is 
generally  fixed  in  a  sliding  piece,  which  allows  the  distance  from  the  screen 
to  be  adjusted  to  circumstances.  If  the  representation  be  desired  large,  the 
lens  roust  be  of  a  long  focus ;  if  small,  the  lens  must  be  of  a  short  focus.  Again, 
when  by  the  reversed  use  of  the  lens,  a  small  object  as  e/  is  to  be  magnified 
to  such  a  size  as  a  6,  then  the  object  must  be  placed  a  little  beyond  the  focus 
of  the  glass;  for  if  placed  nearer,  the  pencils  of  rays  from  it  would  never  be 
gathered  to  focal  points  at  all,  and  no  image  would  be  formed  at  any  distance. 

When,  as  alluded  to  in  the  last  sentence,  a  small  object  is  placed  very  near 
a  lens,  and  the  image  of  it  is  thrown  upon  the  wall  of  a  dark  room,  perhaps 
a  hundred  limes  farther  from  the  lens  than  the  object  is,  the  image  is  a  greatly 
magnified  representation  of  the  object,  viz,^  it  is  a  hundred  times  longer  and 
a  hundred  times  broader,  and  therefore  has  ten  thousand  times  as  much  sur- 
face as  the  object;  but  if  in  this  experiment  the  object  be  illuminated  only  in 
an  ordinary  degree,  the  light  from  it  is  so  scattered  as  not  to  suffice  for  dis- 
tinct division.  Hence,  to  attain  fully  in  this  manner  the  purpose  of  a  micro- 
scope, a  very  strong  light,  concentrated  by  a  suitable  mirror  or  glass,  must 
be  directed  upon  the  object.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  is  used  in  such  a 
case,  the  complete  apparatus  is  called  the  solar  microscope,  and  serves  beau- 
tifully to  display  the  structure  of  many  minute  objects.  When  artificial  light 
is  used,  as  of  a  lamp,  the  apparatus  is  called  the  lucemal  microscope  or  magic 
lanttm, 

A  good  solar  microscope  becomes  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  presents  which 
science  has  made  to  man,  for  aiding  him  in  his  researches  into  the  secrets  of 
nature.  With  the  late  improvements  in  the  construction  of  lenses,  by  which 
flie  dispersion  of  liglit  or  the  rainbow-fringe,  is  prevented  (as  will  be  explained 
under  the  head  of  Telescopes,)  objects  may  be  magnifiea  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  times,  and  still  he  so  luminous  as  to  be  beautifully  distinct: — 
thus  a  cheese-mite  will  appear  of  the  dimensions  of  a  hog,  and  creatures  alto- 
gether invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  perceived  by  it  only  as  minute  white 
points,  are  discovered  to  be  animated  beings,  having  the  perfect  proportions, 
and  often  the  beauty  of  larger  animals,  and  endowed  with  similar  appetites, 
passions,  and  apparent  ingenuity,  but  with  an  activity  far  surpassing  that  met 
with  in  the  more  bulky  creation.  A  judicious  selection  of  objects  for  the  solar 
microscope  is  calculated  exceedingly  to  surprise  the  mind  on  its  first  attend- 
ing to  them,  and  to  fill  it  with  high  conceptions  of  the  infinity  of  creation. 
With  the  common  microscope  only  one  person  at  a  time  can  feast  his  wonder; 
but  with  the  solar,  a  whole  roomful  of  company  may  at  once  contemplate  the 
same  objects  and  witness  the  same  actions,  and  thus  have  their  admiration 
increased  by  the  consciousness  of  sympathy. 

The  magic  lantern,  we  have  said,  consists  of  a  powerful  lens,  with  objects, 
highly  illuminated  by  lamp-light,  placed  so  near  it  that  their  images  are 
formed  far  off,  and  are  therefore  proportionally  larger.    For  the  magic  lantern 
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the  objecti  are  generally  paintings  made  on  thin  plates  of  glass  with  trans- 
parent colours  ;  and  each  plate  is  formed  to  slide  through  a  slit  or  passage 
behind  the  lens.  The  lens  itself,  or  what  may  be  called  half  of  it,  (for  there 
are  often  two  lenses  joined  to  give  greater  power,^  is  movable  with  the  tube 
which  is  seen  projecting  from  the  lantern,  so  that  its  distance  from  the  object 
may  be  varied,  and  thus  a  corresponding  approach  to  or  receding  from  the 
screen  may  be  allowed,  which  will  produce  an  increase  or  lessening  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  visible  picture  on  the  wall. 

Some  public  lectures  on  astronomy  and  other  branches  of  natural  history, 
have  had  the  drawings  and  paintings  required  for  the  elucidation  of  their 
subjects,  made  in  miniature  upon  glass,  to  be  magnified  afterwards  to  the 
degree  desired,  and  shown  upon  any  part  of  the  lecture-room  by  the  magic 
lantern. 

A  thick  fog  or  smoke  at  night  will  sometimes  reflect  the  images  of  a  magic 
lantern  so  as  to  make  them  distinctly  visible  ;  and  there  are  several  cases  oa 
record,  where  persons,  wickedly  ingenious  in  this  way,  have  terrified  igno- 
rant individuals  almost  to  death,  by  throwing  spectres  from  a  concealed  lan- 
tern. Some  years  ago  a  sentinel  in  St.  James*  Park  was  thus  persuaded  thai 
be  had  seen  supernatural  beings  near  him  among  the  trees. 

A  very  charming  illusion  is  produced  by  a  magic  lantern  mancBUvred  on 
one  side  of  a  thin  screen,  while  the  spectators,  not  aware  of  the  existenoe  of 
the  screen,  are  sitting  on  the  other  side.  The  image-— let  us  suppose  it  that 
of  a  genius  flying  in  the  air — may  be  first  thrown  upon  the  screen  from  the 
lantern  while  very  near,  and  then  it  will  be  small,  and,  if  desired,  exceedingly 
bright,  because  the  light  is  much  concentrated.  If  the  exhibitor  then  gra- 
du^y  recede  from  the  screen,  adjusting  at  the  same  time  the  distance  of  the 
lens  from  the  picture,  the  image  will  become  progressively  larger,  and  to  the 
spectators  will  appear  to  be  soaring  and  approaching,  until  at  last  the  expand- 
ed wings  and  limbs  seem  hovering  almost  over  Uieir  heads.  An  endless 
variety  of  most  ingenious  and  beautiful  exhibitions  of  this  kind  have  been 
made,  under  the  name  of  the  phantasmagoria  or  raising  of  spectres. 

*^71ie  ET£  Use^iSf  in  fact,  but  a  small  camera  obscuraJ**  (Read  the  Analysis, 

page  825.) 

Who  could  at  first  believe  that  in  describing  the  camera  obscura,  as  we 
have  now  done,  we  had  in  reality  been  describing  only  a  large  model  of  that 
most  interesting  of  the  objects  of  creation,  the  living  eye  itself,  the  inlet  of 
man's  knowledge, — what  may  be  called  the  visible  dwelling  of  the  sool, — 
that  from  which  the  fire  of  passion  darts,  through  which  the  languor  of  ex- 
haustion is  perceived,  and  in  which  life  and  thought  seem  concentrated  !  Tet 
the  eye  is  nothing  but  a  simple  camera  obscura,  formed  of  the  parts  deseribed 
above  as  essential  to  the  camera  obscura:  but  in  its  simplicity  so  perfect,  that 
they  who  delifflit  to  find  around  them  tangible  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
an  all-wise  and  good  Creator,  point  to  this  in  the  midst  of  thousands,  as  one 
of  the  most  undeniable  and  triumphant  proofs.  We  shall  now  describe  the 
eye  and  its  actions:  and  keeping  present  to  us  the  idea  of  the  camera  obscura, 
as  already  treated  of,  we  shall  find  that  the  use  of  the  various  parts  will  be 
declared  by  merdy  enumerating  them.  This  paragraph  should  be  perused 
while  the  reader  has  the  opportunity  of  observing  eiUier  his  own  eye  reflected 
in  a  mirror,  or  the  eye  of  some  companion  near  him. 

The  human  eyCy  then,  is  a  globular  chamber  of  the  size  of  a  large  walnut, 
having  for  its  outer  wall  a  very  tough  membrane  called^  from  its  hardness. 
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the  $derotic  coat,  in  the  front  of  which  there  is  one  round  opening  or  win* 
doWt  named,  because  of  its  horny  texture,  the  cornea.  The  chamber  ia 
lined  with  a  finer  membrane  or  web,  the  choroid  (having  relation  to  colour,) 
which,  to  ensure  the  internal  darkness  of  the  place,  is  covered  with  a  black 
paint,  the  pigmentum  nigrum.  This  lining  is  bordered  at  the  edge  of  the 
round  window  by  a  folded  drapery,  the  ciliary  processes ,  hidden  from  with- 
out by  being  behind  the  curious  contractile  window-curtain  the  iris,  (so  named 
for  its  rainbow  variety  of  colour  in  difierent  persons,)  through  the  central 
opening  of  which,  called  the  pupil,  the  light  enters.  Immediately  behind 
the  pupil  is  suspended,  by  attachments  among  the  ciliary  processes,  the  cryt- 
talbne  lens^  a  double  convex,  most  transparent  body  of  considerable  hard' 
ness,  which  so  influences  the  light  passing  through  it  from  external  objects* 
as  to  form  perfect  images  of  these  objects,  in  the  way  already  described,  on 
the  back  wall  of  the  eye,  over  which  the  optic  nerve,  there  called  the  retina,  ii 
spread  as  a  second  lining.  The  eye  is  maintained  in  its  globular  condition 
by  a  watery  liquid  which  distends  its  external  coverings,  and  which,  in  the 
•pace  before  the  lens,  or  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  being  perfectly 
limpid,  is  called  the  aqueous  humour,  and  in  the  remainder  or  large rj^o^/erior 
cAom^er, being  enclosed  in  a  pellucid  spongy  structure,  so  as  to  acquire  some- 
what of  the  appearance  of  melted  glass,  is  called  the  vitreous  humour. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  an  eye  of  the  common  dimensions,  supposed 
to  be  cut  through  its  middle,  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  show  the  edges 
of  the  coats,  &c.  C  is  the  outer  or  sclerotic  coat,  known  popularly,  where 
most  exposed  in  front,  as  the  white  of  the  eye.  A  is  the  transparent  cornea 
joined  to  the  edge  of  the  round  opening  of  the  sclerotic ;  it  is  more  bulging 
than  the  sclerotic,  or  forms  a  portion  of  a  smaller  sphere  than  the  general 
eyeball,  so  tha^  while  it  may  be  truly  called  a  bow-window,  it,  or  rather  the 
convex  surface  of  its  contained  water,  is  also  a  powerful  lens  for  acting  on  the 
pencils  of  entering  light.  At  B,  the  similarity  all  round  the  edge  of  the  cor^ 
nea,  is  attached  the  window-curtain  or  iris,  shown  here  edgeways  immersed 
in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  hanging  inwards  from  above  and  below  towards 
its  central  opening  or  pupil,  through  which  the  rays  of  light  are  passing  to 
the  lens.  The  iris  has  in  its  structure  two  sets  of  fibres,  the  circular  and  the 
radiating,  which  cross  and  act  in  opposition  to  each  other ; — when  the  circular 
fibres  contract,  the  pupil  is  lessened,  when  the  radiating  contract,  it  is  en- 
larged ;  and  the  changes  happen  according  to  the  intensity  of  light  and  the 
state  of  sensibility  of  the  retina,  as  may  at  any  time  be  proved  by  closing  the 
eyelids  for  a  moment  to  make  the  pupil  dilate,  and  then  opening  them  to- 
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Wards  a  strong  light,  to  make  it  contract.  Behind  the  pupil  is  seen  the  lens  D 
with  its  circumference  attached  to  the  ciliary  processes  E :  it  is  more  convex 
behind  than  before.  The  disease  of  the  eye  called  cataract  (from  the  Greek 
word  implying  o6^/rt/c/ton,)  is  the  circumstance  of  the  lens  becoming  opaque, 
and  the  cure  is  to  extract  the  lens  entirely,  or  to  depress  it  to  the  bottom  of 
the  eye,  and  then  to  substitute  for  it  externally  a  powerful  artificial  lens  or 
spectacle-glass.  The  three  lines  marking  here  the  boundary  of  the  eye  8tan4 
for  its  three  coats  as  they  have  been  called,  the  strong  »c/ero/tc,  and  the  doubldf 
lining  of  the  choroid  and  retina.  The  figure  of  a  cross  is  represented  upon^ 
the  retina  as  formed  by  the  light  entering  from  the  cross  without  (which  cross 
has  to  appear  here  small  and  near,  although  supposed  to  be  large  and  dis- 
tant.) The  image  of  the  cross  is  inverted,  as  explained  for  the  camera  ob- 
scura  :  but  we  shall  learn  below  that  the  perception  of  an  object  may  be  equally 
distinct  in  whatever  position  the  image  fall  on  the  retina.  It  has  been  ex- 
plained above,  that  a  lens  can  form  a  perfect  image  of  considerable  extent 
only  on  a  concave  Surface, — and  the  retina  is  such  a  surface.  The  present 
diagram  farther  explains  what  is  meant  by  the  anterior  smd  posterior  chambers 
of  the  eye,  namely,  the  compartments  which  are  before  and  behind  the  crys- 
talline lens  D. 

The  nature  of  the  eye  as  a  camera  obscura  is  beautifully  exhibited  by  taking 
the  eye  of  a  recently  killed  bullock,  and  after  carefully  cutting  away  the  back 
part  of  the  two  outer  coats,  by  going  with  it  to  a  dark  place  and  directing  the 
pupil  towards  any  brightly  illuminated  objects;  there  may  then  be  seen 
through  the  semi-transparent  retina,  left  as  a  screen  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  a 
minute  but  perfect  picture  of  all  such  objects — a  picture,  therefore,  formed 
on  the  back  of  the  little  apartment  or  camera  obscura  by  the  agency  of  the 
convex  cornea  and  lens  in  front.  The  picture  is  inverted,  for  reasons  ex- 
plained above. 

Understanding  from  all  this,  that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  looking  at  an 
object,  his  mind  is  in  truth  only  taking  cognizance  of  the  picture  or  impres- 
sion made  on  his  retina,  it  excites  admiration  in  us  to  think  of  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  texture  and  of  sensibility  which  the  retina  must  possess,  that  there 
may  be  the  perfect  perception  which  really  occurs  of  even  the  separate  parts 
of  the  minute  images  there  formed.  A  whole  printed  sheet  of  newspaper, 
for  instance,  may  be  portrayed  on  the  retina  on  less  space  than  the  surface, 
of  a  finger-nail,  and  yet  not  only  shall  every  word  and  letter  be  separately 
perceivable,  but  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  at  least,  even  an  imperfection  of 
a  single  letter.  Or,  more  wonderful  still,  when  at  night  an  eye  is  turned  up 
to  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  there  is  portrayed  on  the  little  concave  of  the 
retina  the  boundless  concave  of  the  sky,  with  every  object  in  its  just  propor- 
tions. There  a  moon  in  beautiful  miniature  may  be  sailing  among  her  white- 
edged  clouds,  and  surrounded  by  a  thousand  twinkling  stars,  all  in  just  propor- 
tion, so  that  to  an  animalcule  within  and  near  the  pupil,  the  retina  might 
appear  another  starry  firmament  decked  in  its  glory.  If  the  images  in  the 
human  eye  be  thus  minute,  what  must  they  be  in  the  little  eye  of  a  wren,  or 
of  other  animals  smaller  still !     How  wonderful  are  the  works  of  nature ! 

Because  the  imnsres  formed  on  the  retina  are  always  inverted  as  respects 
the  true  position  of  the  objects  producing  them — just  as  happens  in  a  simple 
camera  obscnra — persons  have  wondered  that  things  should  appear  npright, 
or  in  their  true  situations.  The  explanation  is  not  difl^cult.  It  is  known 
that  a  man  with  wry  neck  judges  as  correctly  of  the  position  of  the  objects 
around  him  as  anv  other  person^never  deeming  them  to  be  inclined  or 
crooked,  because  their  images  are  inclined  in  relation  to  the  natural  perpeo- 
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dicularity  of  hi«  retina;  and  that  a  bed-ridden  person,  obliged  to  keep  his  head 
upon  his  pillow,  soon  acquires  the  faculty  of  the  person  with  wry  neck  ;  and 
that  an  affected  girl  inclining  her  head  while  trying  her  various  attitudes, 
learns  from  much  practice,  to  judge  of  the  manoeuvres  of  a  bean  as  conveni- 
ently  in  that  way  as  in  any  other ;  and  that  boys  who  at  play  bend  themselves 
down  to  look  backwards  through  their  legs,  although  a  little  puzzled  at  first, 
because  the  usual  position  of  the  images  on  the  retina  is  reversed,  soon  see 
as  well  in  that  way  as  in  any  other.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  while  the 
mind  studies  the  form,  colour,  ^c,  of  external  objects  in  their  images  pro- 
jected on  the  retina,  it  judges  of  their  position,  not  by  the  accidental  position 
of  the  images  on  the  retina,  but  by  the  direction  in  which  the  light  comes 
from  the  object  towards  the  eye — no  more  deeming  an  object  to  be  placed 
low  because  its  image  is  low  in  the  eye,  than  a  man  in  a  room  into  which 
s  snnbeam  enters  by  a  hole  in  the  window-shutter,  deems  the  sun  low  be- 
cause its  image  is  on  the  floor.  A  candle  carried  past  a  key-hole,  throws  its 
light  on  the  opposite  wall,  so  as  to  cause  the  luminous  spot  there  to  move  in 
a  direction  the  opposite  of  that  in  which  the  candle  is  carried ;  but  a  child  is 
very  young,  indeed,  who  has  not  learned  to  judge  at  once  of  the  true  motion 
of  the  candle  by  the  contrary  apparent  motion  of  the  image.  A  boatman, 
who,  being  accustomed  to  his  oar,  can  direct  its  point  against  an^  object  with 
great  certainly,  has  long  ceased  to  reflect,  that  to  move  the  point  of  the  oar 
in  some  one  direction,  his  hand  must  move  in  the  contrary  direction.  Now 
the  seeing  things  upright  by  images  which  are  inverted,  is  a  phenomenon  akin 
to  those  which  we  have  here  reviewed. 

Another  question  somewhat  allied  to  the  last  is,  why,  as  we  have  two  eyes, 
and  an  image  of  any  object  placed  before  them  is  formed  in  each — why  the 
object  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  double.  In  answer  to  this,  again,  we  shall 
only  state  the  simple  facts  of  ihe  case.  As  in  two  chess-boards  there  are 
corresponding  squares,  so  m  the  two  eyes  there  must  be  corresponding  points, 
and  when  on  those  points  a  similar  impression  is  made  at  the  same  time,  the 
sensation  or  vision  is  single ;  but  if  the  impression  be  made  on  points  which 
do  not  correspond,  owing  to  some  disturbance  of  the  natural  position  of  the 
eyes,  the  vision  becomes  double.  Healthy  eyes  are  so  wonderfully  associated, 
that  from  earliest  infancy  they  constantly  move  in  perfect  unison.  By  slightly 
pressing  a  finger  on  the  ball  of  either  eye,  so  as  to  prevent  its  following  the 
motion  of  the  other,  there  is  immediately  produced  the  double  vision ;  and 
tumours  about  the  eye  often  have  the  same  effect.  Persons  who  squint  have 
always  double  vision ;  but  they  acquire  the  power  of  attending  to  the  sensa- 
tion in  one  eye  at  a  time.  Animals  which  have  the  eyes  placed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  head,  so  that  the  two  can  never  be  directed  to  the  same  point, 
must  have  in  a  more  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  of  thus  attending  to  one 
eye  at  a  time. 

The  corresponding  points  in  the  two  eyes  are  equidistant  and  in  similar 
directions  from  the  centres  of  the  retinse,  which  centres  are  called  the  points 
of  distinct  vision,  and  at  them  the  imaginary  lines  named  the  axes  of  the  eye 
terminate — but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  points,  in  being  both  to 
the  right  or  both  to  the  left  of  the  centres,  must  be  one  of  them  on  the  inside 
of  the  centre,  as  regards  the  nose,  and  the  other  on  the  outside — that  is  to 
•ay,  a  point  of  the  left  eye  between  the  centre  and  nose,  has  its  correspond- 
ing point  in  the  right  eye  between  the  centre  and  the  cheek — and  from  this 
fact  arise  consequences  meriting  attention.  When  the  two  eyes  are  directed 
to  any  object,  their  axes  meet  at  it,  and  the  centres  of  the  two  retinse  are  oppo- 
site to  it,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  eyes  have  perfect  mutual  correspond- 
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#Dce  as  re^^ards  that  object^  givjtig  die  sensatton  of  single  vision ;  bat  the 
images  formed  at  the  same  time,  of  an  object  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the 
eye  than  the  first  supposed,  cannot  fall  on  correipanding  points,  for  an  object 
nearer  than  where  the  axes  meet  would  have  both  its  images  on  the  outsides 
of  the  centres,  and  an  object  more  distant  would  have  both  its  images  on  the 
insides  of  the  centres,  and  in  either  case  the  vision  would  be  double.  Thus 
if  a  person  hold  up  one  thumb  before  his  nose,  and  the  other  in  the  same 
direction,  but  farther  off,  by  then  looking  at  the  nearest,  the  more  distant  wUl 
appear  double,  and  by  looking  at  the  more  distant,  the  nearest  will  appear 
double. 

The  reason  for  applying  the  term  '*  point  of  distinct  vision"  to  the  centre 
of  the  retina,  is  felt  at  once  by  looking  at  a  printed  page,  and  observing  that 
only  the  one  letter  to  which  the  axis  of  the  eye  is  directed,  is  distinctly  seen; 
and,  consequently,  that  although  the  whole  page  be  depicted  on  the  retina 
at  once,  the  eye,  in  reading,  has  to  direct  its  centre  successively  to  every  part 

On  examining  a  dead  eye,  the  point  of  distinct  vision  is  distinguishable 
from  the  retina  around  by  being  more  transparent.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  this  point  would  have  been  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  the 
eye:  but,  in  fact,  the  optic  qerve  enters  considerably  nearer  to  the  nose  than 
the  point  of  distinct  vision  is;  and  singularly,  where  it  enters,  the  part  b 
altogether  blind  or  insensible.  Had  the  two  optic  nerves,  therefore,  entered 
at  corresponding  points  of  the  retina,  (in  the  sense  explained  above,)  there 
would  have  appeared  a  black  spot  on  every  object  opposite  to  the  insensible 
points ;  but  as  the  case  really  stands,  the  part  of  any  object  from  which  the 
light  passes  to  the  insensible  or  blind  part  of  one  eye  must  be  opposite  to  a 
sensible  part  of  the  other.  The  existence  of  the  blind  spot,  where  the  nerve 
of  the  eye  enters,  is  discoverable  by  placing  in  a  row  three  objects — wafers, 
for  instance — across  a  table,  with  intervals  of  about  two  inches  between  them, 
and  then  looking  with  one  eye,  (the  other  being  shut)  from  a  distance  of  about 
eight  inches,  at  the  wafer  which  is  on  the  side  of  the  nose;— the  middle 
wafer  will  be  invisible,  although  the  eye  will  see  that  on  each  side  of  it ;  and 
if  the  eye  be  then  directed  to  the  middle  wafer,  the  external  one  will  disap- 
pear. Another  proof  is  obtained  by  shutting  one  eye  and  looking  with  the 
other  at  the  points  of  two  fingers  held  together  before  it;-^if  one  of  the  fin- 

Sers  be  then  gradually  moved  away  laterally^  its  point  when  at  a  certain 
istance  from  the  other  will  disappear,  but  will  be  seen  again  when  its  dis- 
tance is  still  increased. 

It  appearing,  from  the  explanations  now  given,  that  there  cannot  be  perfect 
sight  unless  where  a  perfect  image  is  formed  on  the  retina^  and  the  truth 
having  been  formerly  explained,  that  images  behind  any  lens  will  be  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  it,  according  to  the  various  distances  of  the  objects  in 
front,  that  is  to  say,  according  as  the  pencils  of  light  which  fall  upon  it  have 
more  or  lees  of  divergence  in  them,  it  follows,  that  the  eye  in  being  able,  as 
it  is,  to  see  distinctly  objects  at  different  distances,  (the  nearest  is  about  five 
inches,)  possesses  a  power  of  altering  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  circumstances.  We  do  not  yet  perfectly  know  whether  it  does 
this  by  lengthening  or  changing  the  form  of  the  ball  through  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  muscles,  or  by  changing  the  place  or  the  form  of  the  lenst 
but  that  one  or  more  of  these  events  occurs  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

Among  the  eyes  of  the  myriads  of  mankind,  however,  it  happens  that  all 
do  not  originally  possess  these  powers  exactly  in  the  requisite  degree,  and 
that  many  lose  them,  as  life  advances,  from  a  natural  or  usual  decay. 
Persons  are  called  sbort'Sighted  whose  eyoSf  from  too  great  convexity  of 
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the  cornea  or  leas,  have  so  strong  a  bendiag  or  oonverging  power,  that  the 
rays  of  light  entering  them  are  brought 
to  a  focus  before  reaching  the. retina-^ 
at  a,  for  instance,  instead  of  at  6;  so 
that  the  rays,  by  spreading  again  be- 
yond  the  focus,  produce  on  the  retina 
that  sort  of  indistinct  image  which  is 
seen  in  the  camera  obscura,  of  which 
the  screen  is  too  distant  from  the  lens. 
This  defect  of  sight  obliges  the  indi- 
vidual when  using  the  naked  eye  to 

hold  objects  very  near  it,  that  the  consequent  greater  divergence  of  the  rays 
may  be  proportioned  to  the  unusual  refracting  power  of  the  eye— or  the  per- 
son may  find  a  remedy  in  placing  concave  lenses  between  the  object  and  the 
eyes,  which  lenses,  by  rendering  light  from  objects  at  a  usual  distance  more 
divergent,  (as  expUined  page  34D,)  cause  tlie  perfect  images  in  the  eye  to  be 
formed  farther  from  the  lens,  and  thereby  on  the  retina  itself.  Without  con- 
cave spectadea — ^as  the  lenses  are  called  when  fixed  together  in  a  frame — 
persons  with  the  defect  now  under  consideration  cannot  see  distincdy  any 
object  that  is  distant,  for  the  rays,  commg  nearly  parallel,  are  quickly  gathered 
to  a  focus.  This  defect  often  diminishes  with  years,  and  the  person  who  in 
youth  needed  spectacles,  in  old  age  sees  well  without  them. 

There  is  an  opposite  defect  of  deficient  converging  power  in  the  eye,  de- 
pendent on  a  too  great  fiatness  of  the  cornea  or  lens,  and  which  is  much 
more  common  than  the  last-mentioned  defect ;  indeed,  the  great  majority  of 
persons  aAer  middle  age  sooner  or  later  begin  to  experience  it.  In  this  case 
the  rays  of  light  are  not  yet  collected  into  a  focus  when  they  reach  the  retina; 
they  would  only  meet  at  5,  for 

instance,  instead  of  as  they  should  ^*fif*  ^^^' 

do  at  c,  and  hence  the  image  is 
indistinct,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  a  camera  obscura,  when  the 
screen  is  held  too  near  the  lens. 
Persons  suffering  this  defect  can- 
not, when  using  the  naked  eye, 
see  distinctly  any  object  very  near 

to  it,  because  the  gathering  or  converging  power  of  the  eye  cannot  conquer 
the  great  divergence  of  rays  coming  from  a  near  point;  and  hence  such  per- 
sons always  remove  objects  under  examination  to  a  considerable  distance, 
oAen  to  that  of  arm's  length,  so  as  to  receive  from  them  only  the  rays  nearly 
parallel.  These  persons,  in  contra-distinction  to  the  last  described,  are  called 
Jong-sighted  persons ;  and  after  middle  age,  most  persons  become  more  or 
less  long-sighted.  Their  defect  is  remedied  by  the  common  convex  specta- 
cles, which  do  part  of  the  converging  work,  so  to  express  ourselves,  before 
the  light  enters  the  eye,  leaving  undone  only  that  which  the  eye  can  easily 
accomplish.  As  this  defect,  like  tlie  last,  is  met  with  in  all  degrees,  specta- 
cles must  be  chosen  accordingly.  Certain  curvatures  or  strengths  of  these 
have  been  particularized  and  numbered  as  naturally  belonging  to  different 
ages  or  periods  of  life,  but  each  person  should  choose  under  the  direction  of 
an  experienced  judge,  until  that  strength  be  found  which  enables  him  to  read, 
without  any  straining  of  the  eyes,  at  the  common  distance  of  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches. — We  cannot  apply  the  mind  to  this  part  of  our  subject  with- 
out feeling  admiration  at  what  science  has  accomplished  for  man  in  assisting 
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and  restoring  his  sight.  Now  thfti  in  civilized  society,  the  common  employ- 
ments  and  enjoyment  of  life  require  a  visual  power  capable  of  distinguishing 
such  minute  objects  as  written  or  printed  characters,  to  deprive  old  men  of 
their  spectacles,  would  be  to  condemn  many  of  them  to  useless  inactivity 
and  a  listless  blank  of  mind  for  the  renrainder  of  their  lives. 

An  eye  much  accustomed  to  examine  near  and  minute  objects,  often  loses 
something  of  its  pliancy,  and  becomes  defective  when  tried  at  distant  things, 
af  the  watchmaker*s  eye,  the  engraver's,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
old  seaman's,  which  has  so  often  and  uninterruptedly  been  bent  on  the 
distant  horizon,  straining  to  catch  the  view  of  an  expected  sail,  or  of  land, 
has  a  power  of  discovering  distant  things  which  is  wonderful ;  but  it  often 
experiences  deficiency  in  regard  to  near  things. 

A  man  who  uses  his  eyes  under  whter  sees  very  indistinctly,  because  the 
difference  of  density  between  water  and  the  eye  not  being  so  great  as  between 
air  and  the  eye,  the  bending  or  refraction  of  light  entering  from  the  water  is 
not  so  great  as  of  light  entering  from  air,  and  the  internal  structure  of  the 
human  eye  being  adapted  to  the  greater  refraction,  perfect  images  are  not 
formed  on  the  retina.  A  man  to  see  well  under  water,  therefore,  requires  to 
aid  the  usual  power  of  his  eyes  by  strong  convex  spectacles.  It  is  to  meet 
the  necessity  now  explained,  that  the  lens  of  a  fish's  eye  is  extremely  con- 
vex, or  almost  round,  as  is  every  day  seen  in  the  white  round  bead  which 
issues  from  the  eye  of  a  boiled  fish — that  little  globe  being  the  crystalline 
lens  of  the  fish  coagulated  or  hardened  like  the  white  of  an  egg  during  cooking. 

There  are  many  important  considerations  connected  with  the  sensibility  of 
the  retina,  which  regard  rather  the  laws  of  life  than  of  light,  but  we  must 
here  glance  at  a  few  of  them. 

Any  impression  of  light  made  upon  the  retina  lasts  for  about  the  sixth  of 
a  second.  Hence  when  the  burning  end  of  a  stick  is  made  to  sweep  rapidly 
across  the  view,  its  path  appears  to  the  eye  a  line  of  light:  and  if  it  be  made 
to  revolve  in  a  circle  six  times  in  a  second,  as  when  moved  by  the  hand  or 
fixed  to  a  turning  wheel,  that  circle  will  appear  to  the  eye  a  complete  ring  of 
fire.  The  polished  end  of  an  elastic  wire,  of  which  the  other  end  is  fixed 
in  a  block  of  wood,  when  caused  to  vibrate,  similarly  forms  a  line  or  a  curve 
of  light.  A  harp-string,  while  vibrating  as  it  sounds,  appears  like  a  flat 
transparent  riband.  Lightning  or  other  meteor  darting  across  the  sky, 
although  in  fact  but  a  moving  luminous  point,  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  long 
line  of  light:  the  term  forked-lightning  has  reference  to  this  prejudice.  The 
same  remark  applies  in  a  degree  to  a  sky-rocket  in  its  rapid  ascent.  Two 
or  more  colours  painted  separately  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel  which  is  made  to 
turn  rapidly,  appear  to  a  spectator  to  be  as  completely  united  as  if  they  were 
really  mixed ; — it  has  been  already  explained  how  patches  of  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  when  mixed  in  this  way,  form  while  light.  If  on  one  side 
of  a  card  a  little  bird  be  painted,  and  on  a  corresponding  part  of  the  other 
side  a  cage,  then  on  making  the  card  turn  rapidly  by  twisting  between  the 
fingers  and  thumbs  two  threads  fixed  to  its  opposite  edges,  the  bird  and  cage 
will  be  seen  at  once,  and  the  bird  will  appear  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  cage; — 
or,  if  a  pensive  Juliet  sitting  in  her  bower  occupy  one  side  of  the  card  and  a 
longing  Romeo  the  other,  by  the  magic  turn  of  the  threads  the  lovers  may 
instantly  be  brought  together.  Dr.  Paris  displayed  taste  and  an  amiable 
ingenuity  in  designing  this  toy  with  great  variety  of  subjects. 

A  certain  intensity  of  light  is  necessary  to  distinct  vision,  but  the  degree 
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varies  with  the  previous  <tate  of  the  organ.  A  person  passing  from  the  bright 
day  into  a  shaded  room,  might  for  a  time  fancy  himself  in  total  darkness,  and 
to  persons  sitting  in  the  room,  and  become  so  accustomed  to  the  less  light  as 
to  see  well  with  it,  he  might  appear  to  be  almost  blind.  The  dawn  of  morning 
aAer  the  darkness  of  night  appears  much  brighter  than  an  equal  degree  of 
light  in  the  evening.  When,  as  the  night  falls,  our  lamps  or  candles  are  first 
introduced,  the  glare  is  often  for  a  time  offensive  to  the  eye;  and  a  similar 
feeling,  but  stiU  stronger  is  experienced,  when  in  the  morning,  bed-room 
window  shutters  or  close-drawn  curtains -are  suddenly  opened.  After  the 
repose  of  night,  the  sensibility  of  the  eye,  when  first  opened,  is  often  such 
that  the  globules  of  blood  moving  in  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  retina  pro- 
duce the  impression  there  of  little  balls  of  light  pursuing  one  another  along 
the  tortuous  vessels.  To  a  prisoner  after  long  confinement  in  a  dark  dun- 
geon, the  light  of  the  sun  is  almost  insupportable.  And  a  dqngeon,  which  to 
common  eyes  is  utterly  dark,  still  to  its  long-held  inmate  has  ceased  to  be 
so : — there  are  various  instances  in  the  records  of  the  barbarous  ages,  of 
prisoners  confined  for  years  in  darkness,  deemed  absolute,  but  who,  after  a 
time,  could  see  in  it,  and  made  entertainbff  companions  of  the  mice  and 
spiders  which  frequented  their  cells.  The  darkness  of  a  total  eclipse  after 
bright  sunshine,  appears  deeper  than  that  of  midnight,  because  of  the  sudden 
contrast.  The  long  polar  night  of  months  ceases  to  appear  very  dark  to  the 
polar  inhabitants.  If  an  eye  be  directed  for  a  time  to  a  black  wafer  laid  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  and  be  then  turned  to  another  part  of  the  sheet,  a  por- 
tion of  the  paper  at  that  other  part,  of  the  size  of  the  wafer,  will  appear 
brilliantly  illuminated ;  for  the  ordinary  degree  of  light  from  it  appears  intense 
to  the  part  of  the  retina  lately  receiving  almost  none.  An  eye  directed  long 
and  intensely  upon  any  minute  object — as  when  a  sailor  watches  a  speck  in 
the  distant  horizon,  supposed  to  be  a  ship,  or  when  a  hunter  on  the  brown 
h^th  keeps  his  eye  nxed  on  a  bird  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  heath,  or 
when  an  astronomer  gazes  long  at  a  little  star — has  the  sensibility  of  its  ceu- 
tre  at  last  exhausted,  and  ceases  to  perceive  the  object;  but  on  directing  the 
axis  of  the  eye  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  object,  so  that  an  image  may  be 
formed  only  near  the  centre,  the  object  may  be  again  perceived,  and  the 
centre  in  the  mean  time  enjoying  repose,  will  recover  its  power. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  fact  connected  with  the  sensibility  of  the  retina 
is,  that  if  part  of  it  be  strongly  exercised  for  a  time  by  looking  at  some  bright- 
coloured  object,  on  the  eye  being  then  turned  away  or  altogether  shut,  an 
impression  or  spectrum  will  remain  of  the  same  form  as  the  object  lately  con- 
templated, but  of  a  perfectly  different  colour.  Thus  if  an  eye  be  directed  for 
a  time  to  a  red  wafer  laid  on  white  paper,  and  be  then  shut  or  turned  to  an- 
other part  of  the  paper,  a  beautifully  bright  green  wafer  will  be  seen ;  and 
vice  verio^  a  men  wafer  will  produce  a  red  spectrum :  an  orange  wafer  will 
similarly  produce  a  blue  spectrum ;  a  yellow  one  a  violet  spectrum,  S&c. ;  and 
a  duster  of  wafers  will  produce  a  similar  cluster  of  opposite  colours.  Then 
if  the  hand  be  held  over  the  closed  eye  lids  to  prevent  entirely  the  approach 
of  liffht  to  them,  the  spectrum  of  bright  objects  will  appear  luminous  sur- 
rounded by  a  dark  ground,  and  when  the  hand  is  again  removed,  the  contrary 
will  be  true.  Again,  if  ^e  eye  be  in  a  degree  fatigued  by  looking  at  the  set- 
ting sun,  or  even  at  a  window  with  a  bright  sky  beyond  it,  or  at  any  very 
bright  object,  on  then  shutting  it,  the  lately  contemplated  forms  will  be  per- 
ceived, first  of  one  vivid  colour,  and  then  of  another,  until  perhaps  all  the 
primary  colours  have  passed  in  review.  These  extraordinary  facts  prove 
that  the  sensations  of  light  and  colour,  although  excitable  by  light,  are  also 
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producible  without  It.  This  truth  gave  occasion  to  Darwin*8  ingenious  theory, 
that  the  sensation  of  any  particular  colour,  of  red,  for  instance,  is  dependent 
upon  a  certain  state  of  contraction  of  the  minute  fibres  of  the  retina, — and  that 
the  fibres,  when  fatigued  in  that  condition,  seek  relief  when  at  liberty,  by 
throwing  themselves  into  an  opposite  state, — as  a  man  whose  back  is  fatigued 
by  bending  forward,  relieved  himself  not  by  merely  standing  erect,  but  by 
bending  the  spine  backwards — which  new  condition  in  the  eye,  whether  pro- 
daced  by  light  or  by  any  other  cause,  gives  the  sensation  of  green.  He 
applied  his  explanation  similarly  to  all  other  cases  of  colour.  '  It  is  remarka- 
ble that  the  colours  which  thus  appear  opposites  to  each  other  in  kind  are 
those  which,  when  the  solar  spectrum  produced  by  a  prism,  as  described  a 
few  pages  back,  is  painted  round  a  wheel  or  circle,  are  opposite  to  each  other 
in  place. 

There  are  persons  who,  although  having  distinct  perceptions  of  form,  and 
of  light  and  shade,  have  not  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours.  It  is  com- 
mon for  such  persons  to  deem  pink  and  pea-green  (naturally  opposites)  the 
same  colour,  and  therefore,  not  to  distinguish  difiTerenc^  of  colour  in  a  red 
berry  and  the  leaves  around  it*.  A  man  with  this  defect,  trusting  to  hid  own 
judgment,  has,  without  knowing  it,  dressed  himself  like  a  parrot. 

"  The  mind  judges  of  external  objects  by  the  relative  size,  brightness^  coUmr^ 
^c,  oftlie  minute  but  perfect  images  or  pictures  of  them  formed  at  the 
back  of  the  eye  on  the  expansion  ^  nerve  called  the  retina  ;  and  the  art  of 
painting  is  successful  in  proportion  as  it  produces  on  a  larger  scale  such 
a  picture,  which,  when  afterwards  held  before  the  eye  to  re-produce  itseif  in 
miniature  upon  the  retina,  may  excite  the  same  impression  as  on  the  ori' 
ginal  object.^*     (Read  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

We  now  understand  how  an  admirable  mraiature  resemblance  of  the  objects 
before  us  is  produced  npon  the  retina  of  the  eye,  by  the  light  from  them  re- 
Dracted  in  passing  through  the  different  parts  of  the  eye ;  Init  after  all,  this  ii 
only  a  picture,  and  the  inquiry  remains — which  many  persons  would  suppose 
•o  simple  as  to  be  trifling,  bnt  which  is  in  reality  most  cmrious  and  important 
—how  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  judge  of  the  magnitudes,  distances,  and 
other  particulars  respecting  the  things  ezamraed  ?  Here  it  will  be  found,  to 
the  surprise  of  persons  first  entering  npon  the  subject,  that  we  learn  the  mean- 
hig  of  a  scene  or  pictorial  signs  only  gradually,  as  we  do  of  any  other  system 
of  signs,  and  that  a  person  whose  eyes,  although  perfect,  had  been  kept 
eovered  from  infancy  np  to  maturity,  would  no  more  **  see,'*  in  the  complete 
sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  understand,  any  scene  or  prospect  on  which  he 
Urst  opened  his  eyes,  so  as  to  have  a  perfect  picture  of  it  on  his  retina,  than  n 
child  understands  or  can  read  a  printed  page,  when  he  first  looks  into  a  book. 
Most  interesting  information  has  been  €>btained  on  this  subject,  by  observing 
the  facts  where  blindness  from  birth  has,  by  surgical  operation,  been  suddenly 
cored  in  persons  arrived  at  maturity. 

If  a  man  were  placed  from  infancy  in  an  apartment  fitted  up  as  a  camera 
obseura,  and  had  no  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  external  nature,  but 
by  watching  the  images  appearing  upon  the  screen,  he  could  learn  scarcely 
any  thing  of  the  universe  around  him ;  but  if  after  a  time  he  were  allowed  to 
walk  out,  and  to  examine  by  the  touch  and  by  measurement  the  difierent 
objects  whose  images  he  was  in  the  habit  of  viewing,  and  to  ascertain  what 
siie,  shape  and  distance  of  an  object  corresponded  with  a  certain  magnitude!, 
form,  position,  and  brightness  of  image,  the  transient  imagery  might  at  last 
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be  ta  liim  a  very  clear  indicaiion  of  the  real  particulars:  making  Kim  in  ima- 
gination present  to  the  objects,  almost  as  if  he  went  and  examined  them 
with  his  hands.  In  the  same  manner,  in  a  degree,  the  mind  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  stationed  in  or  about  the  little  camera  obscura  of  the  eye,  whence 
it  cannot  itself  escape  to  examine  external  nature ;  but  must  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  the  images  formed  on  the  retina,  by  coipmanding  the  services  of  the 
iMxlily  ymbs  or  members,  and  the  other  organs  of  sense. — The  judging  of 
things  by  sight,  then,  is  merely  the  interpreting  one  set  of  signs,  as  judging 
by  sounds  or  language  is  interpreting  another,  and  judging  by  hieroglyphics 
or  any  written  character  is  interpreting  a  third.  The  common  visual  signs 
on  the  retina,  however,  are  of  all  signs  the  most  readily  learned  or  understood, 
from  having  certain  fixed  relations  in  form,  magnitude  and  position  to  the 
things  signified;  while  words,  hieroglyphics,  and  written  characters,  are  quite 
arbitrary,  and  have  no  such  relations. 

Bodies  differ  and  are  distinguished  among  themselves  chiefly  by  their  com- 
pnative  dimensions,  that  is,  their  form  and  magnitude,  or  shape  and  size ; 
and  to  ascertain  these  and  the  relative  distances  and  positions,  are  the  great 
objects  which  by  the  eye  the  mind  seeks  to  accomplish.  Now  it  effects  its 
ends  by  considering  collectively, 

1st.  The  spate  and  place  occupied  by  objects  in  the  field  of  view,  mea- 
sured by  what  is  called  the  visucd  angle, 

2d.  The  mtensity  of  Hght,  shade,  and  colour. 

8d.  The  divergence  of  the  raye  of  light, 

4th.  Hie  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  ege$. 

We  shall  treat  of  these  particulars  separately  in  the  order  now  stated. 

Ist  Tlte  space  and  place  occupied  in  the  fidd  of  view^  meiamred  by  the 

visual  angle. 

The  term  field  of  view  is  used  to  designate  that  open  or  visible  space  be- 
fore the  eyeSf  in  which  objects  are  seen :  and  it  may  mean  either  the  small 
field  visible  in  one  position  of  the  eyes,  or  that  which  is  perceived  oO  direct- 
Fig.  ISO. 
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ing  them  all  around.  If  a  man  as  at  d  were  sarroanded  by  a  hige  globe 
or  sphere  of  glass  as  a,  through  which  his  eye  at  the  centre  might  view  the 
several  objects  around  occupying  certain  ^situations  and  certain  proportions 
of  the  circumference,  and  if  tlie  sphere  had  any  equal  divisions  or  degrees 
marked  upon  it  all  around,  he  would  be  able  at  once  to  say  e^cactly  what 
portion  of  his  sphere  or  field  of  view  was  shadowed  or  occupied  by  any 
sinflle  object,  as  the  cross  here  shown  at  t»  and  thus  to  describe  very  intelli- 
gibly  either  for  his  own  recollection,  or  to  inform  others,  its  relative  magni- 
tude and  situation  as  then  appearing  to  him, — just  as  he  might  say,  on 
looking  at  a  tree  in  the  garden  through  a  common  window  which  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  field  of  view  really  divided  by  the  cross  bars,  whether  he  saw  the 
whole  tree  through  one  pane  or  through  several,  and  through  which  pane  or 
panes  he  saw  it  It  may  be  remarked  farther,  that  whether  the  supposed 
sphere  of  glass  were  large  or  small,  viz.,  were  as  6  or  c,  the  part  of  its  surface 
apparently  occupied  by  any  object  either  beyond  or  wixhin  it,  would  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  the  whole  surface ; — if  a  d  were  a  tenth  of  the  small  circle 
or  globe,  c  g  would  be  a  tenth  of  a  larger.  Now  as  men  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  consider  a  circle  (and  every  circle)  as  divisible  into  360  degrees, 
(which  are  smaller,  therefore,  in  a  small  than  in  a  larger  circle,  although  in 
each  having  the  same  relation  to  the  whole,)  the  ready  mode  of  comparing 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  objects  is  to  say  how  many  of  these  degrees  of  the 
field  of  view  each  object  occupies:  and  this  is  really  what  is  meant  by  the 
apparent  size  of  an  object.  And  because  the  most  convenient  way  of  mea- 
suring a  portion  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  whole  is  not  seen,  is  to  measure  by 
a  fit  instrument  the  angle  or  corner  formed  at  its  centre  by  lines  drawn  from 
the  extremitieit  of  the  portion, — as  here  the  angle  at  t  formed  by  the  lines  c  e 
and  g  e,  the  object  is  said  either  to  occupy  a  certain  number  of  degrees  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle,  or  to  subtend  an  angle  of  the  same  number  of 
degrees  at  its  eentre,  and  this  angle  is  called  the  visual  anglt^  the  subject  of 
our  present  disquisition. 

The  visual  angle,  then,  in  regard  to  any  object,  is  that  included  between 
the  lines  or  rays,  as  a  ti  and  d  t,  which,  from  the  extreme  points  of  the  object, 

Fig.  151. 


as  a  (f,  meet  and  cross  in  the  lens  of  the  eye,  and  go  afterwards  to  form  the 
extremes  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  and,  as  formerly  explained,  the  angle  is 
the  same  on  each  side  of  the  lens,trt2:.,  towards  the  object  or  towards  the 
image. 

Now  if  all  bodies  were  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  the  magnitude 
of  their  images  formed  on  the  retina,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  visual  angles 
subtended  by  them,  would  be  an  exact  measure  of  their  comparative  real 
magnitudes,  as  is  seen  in  t  u^  the  image  of  the  great  cross  a  d,  and  ia  »  o  the 
image  of  the  small  cross  b  d:  but  it  is  evident  here,  that  the  cross  c  e,  which 
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18  twiee  as  large  as  6  tf,  makes,  because  twice  as  far  off,  an  iinsge  of  only  the 
same  size  as  6  (/,  and  an  image  therefore  only  half  as  large  as  that  of  a  cross 
«  d  equal  in  size  with  itself:  and  the  same  rule  of  proportion  holds  for  all 
other  comparative  distances — at  a  hundred  times  the  distance,  an  object  ap- 
pearing only  the  hundredth  part  as  tall,  and  so  forth.  To  judge,  therefore,  by 
the  eye  of  the  true  size  of  an  object,  we  must  know  its  distance  as  well  as  its 
apparent  size  or  visual  angle. 

Many  familiar  facts  receive  their  explanation  from  the  law  of  the  visual  angle 
or  apparent  size  being  less  always  in  proportion  as  the  distance  of  ah 
object  is  greater. 

A  man  (instead  of  the  eross  here  shown)  at  d,  standing  near  the  ootside  of 
a  window,  as  6  c  (here  represented  edgeways)  may  to  the  eye  of  a  epectator 
within  the  window  at  A,  subtend  the  same  visual  angle,  or  appear  as  tall  as 
the  window,  the  light  from  the  man's  head  passing  through  the  top  of  the 
window,  and  that  from  his 

ieet  passing    through   the  l^ig- 1^2. 

bottom:    but  if  the    man  ^  ^  h 

then  moyes  away  from  the  *  ^ 

window,  the  eye    of   the 
spectator  will  be  able  to  see 
bis  whole  body  through  a 
smaller  and  a  smaller  ex-      ^i 
tent  of   the   window,-  "■         * 


through  half  its  height  or  a  c,  wben  he  is  twice  as  distant,  or  at/,  and  through 
the  third  oro  e,  when  he  shall  be  three  times  as  distant,  or  at  g,  and  so  forth, 
lor  aey  other  dislanee ;  so  that  soon  a  small  figure  of  a  omii  ewi  in  n^per,  if 
applied  upon  the  glass,  would  exactly  eover  the  part  of  it  through  which  tfte 
light  from  bim  entered  to  the  spectator's  eye,  and  would  then,  by  completely 
bUinf  bim  from  view,  be  an  exact  measure  of  his  apparent  size :  and  at  lai^ 
ft  fly  passing  over  the  pane  might  equally  hide  him,  and  the  fly  then  woulj 
subtend  a  larger  visual  angle  than  het  that  is  to  say,  would  be  forming  on  the 
retina  a  larger  image  than  the  man.  Thus  it  often  happens  in  reality,  that  a 
perpoA  sitting  near  a  window,  and  intent  upon  some  subject  of  f tudy  or  €4i 
nonversniMn,  mistakes  a  fly  on  the  glass  ibr  a  npan  at  a  distance ;  or,  on  tl^e 
eonirary,  a  fiiao  for  a  fly.  It  is  aacertaioed  that  the  eye,  with  an  ordinary 
degree  of  light,  nan  se^  an  objeei  which  in  the  field  of  view  occupies  only 
tb«  aixtietli  of  a  degree  (or  one  minute.)  This  space  is  ahoot  $he  100th  of 
any  ioch  in  a  eirde  of  twelve  inehea  diameter,  the  eye  being  snppevved  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle.  Now  a  body  smaller  than  thi^  at  six  inches  bom  the 
eye<^  or  any  thing t  however  large,  placed  so  far  from  the  eye  as  to  ecmpy  in 
Ibe  6eM  of  view  less  ^Kice  than  this,  is  iavisihle  to  ordinary  sight.  At  £NjHr 
ONtes  off,  a  man  becomes  thus  invisible.  A  pin-head  near  will  hide  a  boose 
on  a  dietant  hill-^Hiay,  will  bide  even  the  planet  Jupiler,  altfaoygb  1,009 
limes  bigger  than  this  earth. 

In  aeoordanee  with  the  prinoiple  now  explained,  a  marine  telescope  biMi 
been  eooatrocled,  in  which  the  field  of  view  is  divided  by  fine  eross  wi|ios, 
or  otherwise,  so  that  the  person  using  it  ean  say  at  oufce  how  mocb  of  its 
field  any  object  occupies.  When  ships  are  in  chase,  it  is  common,  by  this 
iostrnmest,  or  some  other  which  will  detect  a  change  of  visnd  angle,  or 
apparent  aize,  to  view  tbe  fleeing  or  pursuing  ship;  and  if  the  appaitnt 
mxe  be  ohaerved  to  inereasei  Ibe  condnsion  follows  thai  (hi  ebijpe  me 
24 
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nearing  each  other;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  size  diminishes,  the  chased  ship 
is  escaping. 

By  applying  this  rule,  whenever  the  real  size  of  a  distant  object  is  known, 
the  distance  is  ascertainable,  and,  vice  versa,  where  the  distance  is  ezacdy 
known,  the  size  is  determinable : — for  it  is  evident  that  if  a  body,  as  a  ship, 
known  to  be  100  feet  tall,  occupy  or  subtend  in  the  field  of  vision  the  300lh 
part  of  a  whole  circle,  or  one  degree,  the  whole  circle  must  be  in  circumfe- 
rence 360  limes  100  hundred  feet,  or  36,000;  and  ihe  diameter  of  any  circle 
being  nearly  one-third  of  its  circumference,  while,  in  the  case  supposed,  the 
distance  of  the  ship  is  the  half-diameter,  we  learn  that  distance.  Again,  if 
we  know  the  distance  of  a  ship  or  other  object  to  be  a  mile,  and  if  we  then 
find  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  the  object  to  be  the  1,000th  part  of  a 
circle,  we  know  its  true  size  to  be  the  1,000th  part  of  a  circle,  of  which  the 
half  diameter  or  radius  is  one  mile.  It  is  by  applying  this  rule  in  a  manner 
to  be  afterwards  explained^  that  we  determine  the  size  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

We  now  perceive  that  if  the  rays  of  light  coming  to  the  eye  through  a 
plate  of  glass,  from  objects  seen  beyond  it,  could  leave  marks  in  the  glass, 
at  the  points  where  they  passed,  and  marks  capable  of  giving  out  the  same 
kind  of  light  as  the  objects,  there  would  be  formed  upon  the  glass  such  a 
representation  or  picture  of  the  objects  formed  or  viewed  through  it,  that 
when  held  before  the  eye,  it  would  form  on  the  retina,  the  image  or  images 
the  same  in  almost  all  respects  as  the  objects  themselves;  for  from  the 
difiTerent  points  of  the  glass,  light  could  dart  to  the  eye  of  the  same  kinds 
and  in  the  very  same  directions  as  that  originally  coming  from  the  objects. 
Now  the  art  of  painting  seeks  so  to  dispose  lights,  shades  and  colours  on 
any  plane  surface,  as  to  produce  the  sort  of  representation  of  objects  here 
contemplated,  while  the  picture-frame  has  to  recall  the  window-frame,  or 
edge  of  the  plate  of  glass  through  which  the  true  scene  is  supposed  to  be 
viewed.  It  is  admirable  how  perfectly  this  art  now  accomplishes  its  ends ; 
iand  although  there  are  still  trifling  differences  between  the  effect  upon  the 
«ye,  of  the  picture  and  of  the  realities — which  peoiYliarities  we  shall  consider 
presently,  and  how  they  may  be  combated  so  as  to  render  the  illasioii 
almost  perfect,— it  is  not  one  of  them,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  small 
extent  of  ihe  canvas,  that  the  picture  appears  to  the  retina  smaller  than 
the  'objects  themselves.  Few  people,  faHsfore  studying  this  subject,  are 
aware  that  in  a  good  picture  the  size  of  the  figures  is  always  made  exactly 
such,  that  at  the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  the  picture  is  meant  to  be 
viewed,  they  produce  on  the  retina  the  very  same  size  of  image  as  would 
be  produced  by  the  realities  seen  under  the  aspect  represented  in  the  picture. 
To  become  sensible  of  this,  let  a  person  look  through  a  window-pane,  with 
the  eye  at  the  distance  of  eight  inches  from  it,  and  let  him  trace  with  a  sharp 
point  upon  the  glass,  previously  coated  with  gum,  the  outline  of  the  scene 
beyond — perhaps  a  street  or  square,-^he  will  find,  that  the  outline  of  a  man 
^een  there  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces,  and  appearing  perfectly  to  coin- 
cide with  the  boundaries  of  the  person,  so  that,  if  opaque,  it  would  jnst  hide 
^the  person,  will  be  scarely  half  an  inch  tall,  while  the  figure  of  the  man  a 
few  hundred  paces  off,  will  appear  so  small,  that  the  minuter  features  conld 
not  be  distinguished,  even  if  they  could  be  drawn. 

Now  as  a  person  who  reads  the  description  of  an  elephant,  does  not 
deem  the  animal  larger  or  smaller  because  of  the  size  of  letter  used  in  the 
printing,  or  in  the  size  of  the  accompanying  engraved  representation ;  and 
as  a  man  in  a  picture  gallery  viewing  miniatures  and  larger  portraits,  does 
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not  conceive  6f  the  ongioals  according  to  the  size  of  the  representations : 
and  as  a  man  viewing  a  well*executed  picture  of  a  Grecian  tenxple,  never 
dreams,  unless  his  attention  be  particularly  directed  to  the  fact,  that  upon 
the  canvas,  tho  distant  pillars  of  the  rows  are  much  smaller  than  the  near 
ones;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  mind  merely  uses  the  signs  to  help  it  to  con- 
ceive of  the  things  according  to  previous  knowledge,  or  to  other  principles 
of  judging:  —  so  in  any  common  case  of  seeing,  the  mind  takes  little 
account  of  the  apparent  size  of  objects,  but  passes  instantly  from  the  types 
to  the  realities,  which  are,  generally,  more  or  less  known,  and  it  soon  ceases 
to  be  aware  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  same  object  ever  changes.  Few 
persons,  for  instance,  are  aware  that  when  two  friends  shake  hands,  eaoh 
appears  to  the  mere  eye  of  the  other  ten  times  taller  than  when  he  has  walked 
ten  paces  away ;  or  that  a  chair  at  one  end  of  a  room  appears  to  a  person 
sitting  at  the  other,  only  half  as  large  as  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room : 
but  such  are  the  facts ;  and  they  may  be  immediately  proved  by  holding  a 
common  eye-glass  or  ring  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  and  then 
looking  through  it  at  any  similar  objects  placed  at  difierent  distances ;  then, 
while  of  a  chair  standing  near,  only  a  small  part  will  be  visible  through 
the  ring^— of  a  distant  chair  the  whole  may  be  seen ;  aud  so  of  any  other 
ease.  At  five  miles  distance,  the  fleets  which  met  on  the  great  day  of  Tra- 
falgar might  have  been  seen  through  a  marriage-ring  as  the  picture-frame. 
There  are  occasions,  however,  where  the  usual  collateral  helps  to  the  imme- 
diate recognition  of  objects  being  wanting,  the  observer's  attention  is 
strongly  aroused  to  the  facts  of  their  diminutive  appearance  produced  by 
distance ;  for  instance,  when  a  man  on  a  long  sea-voyage  first  approaches  a 
land  of  which  the  features  are  in  a  degree  new  to  him ;  as  when  an  English- 
man arriving  in  India,  scarcely  believes  that  the  little  specks  which  he  sees 
scattered  along  the  shore  are  commodious  dwellings,  or  that  what  seem  to 
him  only  luxuriant  herbs  or  boshes,  are  magnificent  palm-trees. 

For  the  same  reason  that  a  distant  body  to  the  mere  eye  appears  diminntivt, 
namely,  the  smallness  oT  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  it,  so  does  a  distant 
motion  to  the  mere  eye  appear  slow.  A  carriage  dashing  past  a  pedestrian 
in  the  street,  may  surprise  him  by  its  speed;  but  if  viewed  at  the  same  time 
by  a  spectator  at  the  top  of  a  lofty  tower  near,  it  seems  to  be  but  crawling 
aioDg  the  pavement.  A  ship  driven  before  a  tempest,  seems  to  a  sailor  on 
bcMurd  almost  to  fly  through  the  white  foam  which  surrounds  her;  but  if  then 
observed  by  a  spectator  on  shore,  as  an  object  on  the  distant  horizon,  she  is 
scarcely  perceived  to  change  her  place.  A  balloon  high  in  the  air,  and  borne 
along  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  at  the  rate  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles  an  hour, 
may  still  for  a  time  leave  a  spectator  on  earth  doubtful  as  to  whether  it  be  in 
notion,  or  in  what  direction  it  moves.  The  moon  in  her  orbit  wheels  round 
the  earth  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  about  2,000  miles  an  hour,  yet,  owing  to 
her  distance  from  it,  her  motion  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  inhabi* 
tanls  of  the  earth,  pxcept  by  comparing  her  place  at  considerable  intervals. 
Id  respect  to  bodies  still  more  distant  than  the  moon,  the  truth  at  present 
noder  consideration  is  still  more  striking. 

Having  now  explained  how  the  apparent  transverse  measures  or  breadth  of 
bodies  and  of  space,  in  other  words,  the  visual  angle  subtended  by  them, 
is  aflfected  by  their  distance  from  the  eye,  we  proceed  to  show  how  it  is 
aflTected  also  by  their  position. 

A  globe  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  however  turned,  preserves  the 
same  appearance  in  the  field  of  view,  and  its  outline  traced  opdn  a  plate  of 
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glMs  held  across  between  it  and  the  eye,  is,  like  its  direct  shadow  opoti  t 
walli  always  a  circle;  but  an  egg  which,  held  in  one  position,  produces  a 
circular  ouUine  or  image,  when  held  in  another,  produces  an  image  nearly 
OTiil.  A  wheel  when  viewed  sideways  appears  a  perfect  circle,  when  viewed 
^geways  it  appears  a  broad  straight  band  or  line,  and  in  any  intermeditit 
position  it  appears  oval.  The  apparerU  form,  then,  of  a  body,  is  only  a  hint 
to  the  mind  from  which,  by  former  experience  or  instruction,  it  guesses  at  the 
true  form.  If  a  man  had  never  seen  an  egg  but  endways,  ht  never  oouM 
httve  known  that  it  was  not  a  sphere. 

If  any  long  straight  object,  as  a  beam,  be  placed  with  one  of  its  ends 
direcUy  to  the  eye,  that  end  only  can  be  seen,  and  according  to  the  ease,  miMI 
appear  a  square  or  circle  of  the  diameter  of  the  beam ;  if  it  then  be  placed 
with  its  side  directly  to  the  eye,  its  whole  length  will  be  seen ;  and  if  placed 
in  any  intermediate  position,  it  will  appear  more  or  less  shortened ; — in  aU 
cases,  its  outline  on  the  retina  being  similar  to  that  of  its  shadow  on  a  wall 
directly  behind  the  person.  A  man  has  advanced  on  a  spear  poitited  direetly 
to  his  eye  without  seeing  it,  or  on  the  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  carried  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  porter  in  the  street.  A  common  telescope  held  with  its  end  to 
tlie  eye  appears  a  perfect  circle,  if  then  inclined  a  little,  it  seems  to  jut  out  oa 
«ne  side,  and  as  the  inclination  is  increased,  it  juts  out  more  and  more,  natil 
it  displays  its  whole  length.  A  gr^at  ship  of  war  whose  stem  is  towards  a 
spectator,  appears  a  rounded  building  with  its  rows  of  windows  like  thom  of 
a  peaceful  habitation;  but  as  it  turns,  it  gradually  reveals  the  long  batteries 
of  bristling  cannon.  A  straight  row  of  a  thousand  similar  objects,  as  of  soldimt 
in  rank,  pillars,  trees,  ^c,  may  appear  to  a  person  at  the  extremity  as  only 
-ene  object  of  the  kind,  the  nearest  individual  completely  hiding  all  the  otiiera; 
but  if  viewed  from  the  side  and  at  a  certain  distance,  U)e  individuals  raaj  be 
•ounted. 

The  appearance  now  treated  of  is  c^X^fortMhorttmng^  and  is  to  be  notel 
wherever  surfbees  or  lines  ar^  not  placed  so  48  directly  to  face  the  spectator. 
Perhaps  ^e  moat  important  case  of  foreshortening  is  when  the  eye  looks 
more  or  less  obliquely  sdong  an  extensive  plane  surface,  the  general  surihae 
«f  the  earth,  for  instance,  or  of  the  sea>  by  estimating  aright  the  foreshoitening 
tif  which,  we  iudge  of  the  distance  of  situation  of  the  objects  placed  upon  it 
It  will  be  readily  perceived,  th^t  In  all  such  cases  the  more  distant  portions 
of  the  aurfhce  are  progressively  more  foreshortened  than  the  nearer  ^-^or  a 
man  standing  at  ^  on  a  plain  as  «A>  and  with  his  eye  at  e,  looking  dowB 

l>efore  him,  sees  a  portkm  ef 
^ig.  168.  the  surface  a  d  almost  diteei- 

ly,  or  with  little  forsshcMmii- 
injr,  and  an  extent,  as  a  4, 
equal  to  the  height  of  the 
eye,  will  subtend  in  his  trft 
an  angle  of  45^,  or  h^f  a 
right  angle,  vtsr.,  the  angle 
a  c  d^  and  therefore  rathsr 
more  than  half  of  all  that  can 
be  subtended  by  a  straight  line  or  apaee  from  his  feet  to  the  horison,  how- 
ever distant;  the  next  equal  spaces  eie:.,  d  f^  will  subtend  an  angle  of  only 
18°,  ^vt'^  dcf,  the  next  of  8**,  viz.,  fcg,  and  so  on  ;  and  as  he  carries  his 
▼iew  more  and  more  forward,  the  surface  becomes  to  it  more  and  more  oblique, 
until  at  last  the  light  coming  seems  more  to  skim  along  the  level  than  to  rise. 
This  explains  why  a  person  having  a  side  view  of  a  row  of  separate  objects* 
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u  of  men  in  line,  trees,  pillars,  Ax^.,  may  see  throagh  or  between  the  nearest 
of  them,  but  towards  the  extremes  sees  them  as  if  standing  in  closest  possibLs 
array,  or  as  if  forming  a  continued  surface.  The  same  remark  explains  why 
masses  of  cloud  scattered  uniformly  over  the  sky,  may  allow  a  spectator  to 
see  wide  intervals  of  the  blue  heaven  over  head,  while  all  around  there  i^  a 
dense  cloudy  mass  appearing  to  rest  on  the  horizon. 

If  a  man  standing  oo  a  hill  look  down  upon  a  field  or  plain  which  is  well 
known  to  him,  and  if  he  see  some  objects  near  its  side,  and  some  near  its 
ipiddie,  and  some  near  iu  distant  border,  he  knows  at  once  how  far  they  ai? 
from  him  and  from  one  another.  Similarly,  when  viewing  the  ocean  from  a 
lofty  diff,  and  seeing  ships  scattered  over  its  face,  be  may  judge  correctly  of 
ibeir  distance,  for  he  can  see  only  a  certain  extent  of  ocean  which  becomes 
to  him  as  a  known  field.  The  man  stationed  at  the  flag- staff  on  the  High 
Knowl  of  St.  Helena,  looks  down  upon  a  circt^lar  field  of  the  Atlantic  a 
hundred  miles  broad,  and  can  tell  the  distance  of  any  sail  in  sight  to  within 
a  mile  or  two.  Now,  although  the  ground-plan  of  an  extensive  landscape 
may  not  be  so  level  as  the  face  of  the  ocean,  there  is  still  an  approyimationy 
which  very  considerably  assists  a  spectator's  judgment  of  distances. 

Painters  are  not  only  careful  to  foreshorten,  according  to  the  proportion 
explained  above,  all  the  objects  which  they  portray,  but  they  oAen  avail  theoi- 
selves  of  the  principle  to  produce  most  striking  effects.  For  instance,  Martin, 
io  many  of  his  beautiful  designs,  by  judicious  foreshortening,  has  exhibited 
jniles  in  extent  of  gorgeous  architecture  and  of  armed  noen,  on  a  space  of 
canvas  that  would  seem  scarcely  more  than  sufficient  to  receive  a  very  few 
Jguros ;  he  has  made  a  single  magnificent  pillar  or  accoutred  warrior  in  the 
fofegronnd,  become  the  type  which  first  fills  the  mind  with  admiration,  and 
then  sends  it  along  the  retiring  lines  of  beautiful  perspective,  where  every  tip 
0r  edge  renews  the  first  impression.  A  man  lying  on  a  high  Uble  or  becU 
with  his  feet  towards  the  spectator,  is  foreshortened  into  a  roundish  heap,  of 
which  the  soles  of  the  feet  hide  the  greater  part.  This  is  the  description  of 
the  painting  which  has  been  called  the  *'  Miraculous  Entombment,"  and  it  is 
Jl>ecau8e  an  unreflecting  spectator  moving  sideways  with  the  expectation  of 
seeing  more  of  the  body,  still  sees  only  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  may  suppose 
the  body  turned  round  so  as  to  keep  the  feet  towards  him,  that  the  painting 
hts  received  its  appellation.  For,  nearly  the  same  reason,  the  eye  of  a  com- 
mon full-faced  portrait  may  seem  to  follow  a  spectator  to  whatever  part  of  the 
room  he  goes, — for  by  moving  to  one  side  he  cannot  see  the  side  of  the  eye^ 
bails.  It  is  related  of  a  murderer,  that  he  was  impelled  to  commit  suicide  by 
observing  that  the  eyes  of  the  portrait  of  his  victim  were  always  fixed  upon 
him.  A  rifleman  portrayed  as  if  taking  aim  directly  in  front  of  the  picture, 
will  appear  to  every  spectator  in  the  room  to  be  pointing  at  him  especially. 
To  terrify  young  ladies,  a  little  arch  Cupid  has  been  similarly  represented 
with  his  arrow  pointed  directly  at  them,  and  just  ready  to  let  it  slip  from  his 
bended  bow. 

As  the  painter,  availing  himself  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  now  e|c- 
plained,  by  which  tlie  eye  usually  judges  of  size  and  distance,  may  produce 
on  his  canvas  the  most  charming  illusions,  so  may  the  tasteful  landlord,  in  his 
ornamental  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  by  working  hb  levels  into  artificial 
nndnlation  of  hill  and  dale,  and  clothing  these  with  tree  and  edifice  of  magni- 
tndes  to  correspond — make  the  eye  of  a  spectator  luxuriate  in  the  contem- 
plation of  supposed  extensive  plains,  lofty  mountains,  widespread  lakes,  and 
distant  pagodas-^all  within  the  narrow  space  of  an  acre  or  two ;  thus,  by  other 
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means,  producing  on  the  retina  the  same  impressions  as  Claode,  Poussin*  or 
Wilson  has  done  by  the  finest  pictures. 

When  any  objects  or  mass  of  objects  is  foreshortened,  by  one  part  being 
farther  from  the  eye  than  another,  that  part  appears  also  in  a  proportion 
smaller  than  the  other.  For  example,  in  a  straight  row  of  similar  houses, 
pillars,  trees,  d^.,  (see  the  next  cut,)  those  nearest  to  the  eye  will,  on  a  glass 
held  before  the  eye  to  receive  their  images,  form  the  largest  images,  and  there 
will  be  a  gradual  diminution  from  the  largest  to  the  least,  so  that  lines  drawn 
upon  the  glass  along  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  images  would  tend  to  a 
point,  called,  for  a  reason  to  be  explained  below,  the  vanishing  point.  Thas 
a  person  looking  from  a  window  along  a  straight  street,  must,  to  see  the 
chimney  of  the  nearest  house,  look  through  the  top  of  the  window,  and  to 
see  the  street  door  must  look  through  the  bottom ;  but  the  most  distant  house, 
both  top  and  bottom,  may  be  concealed  from  view  by  a  little  spot  upon  the 
glass  at  the  height  of  the  eye.  This  remarkable  tapering  of  foreshortened 
objects  may  of  course  be  strikingly  observed  on  looking  at  any  correctly 
made  drawing  or  engraving  meant  to  represent  a  retiring  row  of  similar  ob- 
jects ; — such  drawing  being  in  truth  an  attempt  to  realize  by  art,  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  sheet  of  paper,  the  appearance  of  the  objects  as  seen  through  a 
window  or  aperture  the  size  of  the  paper. 

The  art  which  gives  rules  for  tracing  objects  on  a  plane  surface,  as  they 
would  appear  to  an  eye  looking  at  them  through  that  surface,  if  transparent, 
with  their  various  degrees ;  first,  of  apparent  diminution  on  account  of  dis- 
tance ;  and,  secondly,  of  foreshortening  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  view, 
is  called,  from  the  Latin  word  signifying  to  look  through  the  art  of  perspeC' 
five.  It  regards  entirely  the  two  particulars  now  mentioned  ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  terror  with  which,  in  the  imaginations  of  many  young  painters, 
the  study  of  it*  is  clothed,  by  reason  of  the  mathemetical  difficulties  with  which 
it  has  usually  been  mixed  up,  it  is  in  itself  exceedingly  simple.  We  hope 
that  a  person  capable  of  ordinary  attention,  will,  after  what  we  have  already 
said,  and  after  the  few  additional  remarks  which  we  have  still  to  make  on  the 
appearances  of 'nature,  be  able  readily  to  understand  the  great  rules  of  per- 
spective. Although,  without  a  knowledge  of  these  rules,  a  quick  eye  soon 
enables  its  possessor  to  sketch  from  nature  with  much  truth ;  and  although 
the  two  instruments,  the  camera  ohscura^  already  described,  and  camera  &- 
cida,  to  be  described  in  a  future  page,  give  almost  mathematical  accuracy  to 
drawings  from  nature,  without  requiring  other  skill  in  the  draughtsman  than 

to  trace  and  make  permanent, 
^'^%*  IW«  with  ink  or  pencil,  the  lines  of 

light  which  he  sees  on  the 
paper ;  still  the  subject  is  so 
interesting  to  all  who  attempt 
to  sketch,  and  indeetl  to  ^l 
who  wish  to  look  intelligently 
either  at  nature  or  at  the  works 
of  art,  that  none  who  have  the 
opportunity  of  studying  it 
should  neglect  it. 

Supposing  a  straight  row  of 
similar  objects,  as  of  the  etone 
blocks  or  pillars  represented 
here  from  a  or  6  to  ^,  to  be 
viewed  by  a  person  stationed 
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near  the  aide  and  end  of  the  row^  aa  over  the  point  C,  then,  because,  as  al- 
leady  explained,  objects  to  the  eye  appear, smaller  in  exact  proportion  to 
their  increased  distance  from  iu  the  second  block,  if  twice  as. far  off  as  the 
first,  would  appear  only  half  as  large ;  the  third,  if  three  times  as  far,  would 
be  only  one-third  as  large,  and  so  on  to  any  extent  and  for  any  other  propor- 
tions ;  and  if  the  1,000th  or  any  other  block,  owing  to  its  distance,  subtended 
to  the  eye  an  angle  less  than  the  sixtieth  of  a  degree  of  the  field  of  view,  it 
would  be  altogether  invisible  (as  explained  at  page  333,)  even  if  nothing  in- 
tervened between  it  and  the  eye.  Then,  where  the  row  ceased  to  be  visible 
from  the  minuteness  of  the  parts,  or  from  the  fact  of  the  nearer  objects  con- 
cealing the  more  remote,  it  might  be  said  to  have  reached  \i8  vanisfdng point. 
— When  a  student  of  perspective  has  learned  all  that  regards  the  vanishing 
point  in  relation  to  a  line,  and  the  corresponding  vanishing  Hne,  in  relation  to 
a  surface,  he  has  learned  half  of  his  art.  The  above  cut  considered  as  the 
representation  of  a  street  running  directly  south  to  S^  sketched  from  a  win- 
dow looking  along  its  centre,  will  serve  as  a  useful  illustration. 

It  is  important,  first,  to  remark,  that  in  any  case  of  a  straight  line,  or  a  row 
of  objects  thus  vanishing  from  sight,  as  here  the  line  or  row  a  S^  in  whatever 
direction  it  points,  whether  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  ^.,  in  that  direction, 
too,  will  its  remote  or  vanishing  extremity  appear  to  be  from  the  eye.  In 
this  sketch,  the  row  o  6*  is  supposed  to  run  directly  south;  and  although  the 
eye  to  see  the  near  end  of  it,  would  have  to  look  towards  the  left  hand,  or  in 
a  degree  east,  still  every  successive  pillar  would  be  more  and  more  nearly 
south,  and  the  point  in  the  heavens,  or  in  a  picture,  or  in  a  transparent  plane 
before  the  eye,  where  the  line  would  vanish,  would  be  so  nearly  south  from 
the  eye,  and  not  to  the  east,  because  the  pillars  happened  to  be  east  of  the 
individual,  that  no  ordinary  measure  would  detect  the  little  want  of  corre- 
spondence ;  then  similarly,  if  there  were  more  rows  of  objects,  as  of  pillars* 
houses,  trees,  &c.,  parallel  to  the  first,  but  considerably  apart  from  each  other, 
as  the  lines  here  a  S,b  S^d  S,  &c.,  still  all  would  vanish  or  seem  to  terminate 
in  the  verv  same  point  of  the  field  of  view.  The  reason  of  this  is  easily  under- 
stood. Let  us  suppose  a  line  drawn  directly  south  from  the  eye  to  the  point 
S,  between  the  parallel  lines  of  pillars,  houses,  and  trees,  a  S^b  S,d  S,  &c., 
also  pointing  directly  south ;  and  let  us  suppose  the  two  rows  of  pillars  to  be 
100^  feet  apart,  then  evidently  for  the  same  reason  as  the  space  between  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  pillars,  that  is  to  say,  their  height  becomes  apparently 
less  and  less  as  their  distance  from  the  eye  increases,  so  will  the  space  be- 
tween each  pillar  and  its  opposite,  or  between  it  and  the  point  corresponding 
to  it  in  the  visual  ray  along  which  the  eye  looks,  become  apparently  less,  and 
therefore  the  lines  of  pillars  really  100  feet  apart  from  each  other,  and  50  feet 
from  the  visual  ray,  will,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye,  (rtr.,  where  a 
space  of  50  or  100  feet  is  apparently  reduced  to  a  point,)  appear  to  join,  and 
the  three  lines  will  appear  to  nteet  in  that  point,  beyond  which  none  of  them 
can  be  visible,  and  which  is  therefore  the  vanishing  point  of  all.  The  con- 
ception of  this  tnith  may  be  facilitated  by  supposing  a  planet  to  be  visible  in 
the  exact  point  of  the  heavens  at  the  moment  of  observation ;  then,  if  the  three 
parallel  tines  were  continued  on  to  the  planet,  and  were  visible  all  the  way,  they 
wotild  arrive  there  with  the  interval  between  them  just  as  when  they  left  the 
earth  :  but  as  a  planet,  although  thousands  of  miles  in  diameter,  owing  to  its 
distance  from  the  earth,  appears  on  earth  only  as  a  point,  much  more  would 
two  lines  only  100  feet  apart  be  there  undistin^uishable  in  place  by  human 
sight.  And  what  is  true  of  a  space  of  100  feet  between  parallel  lines,  is 
eqoslly  true  of  a  mile  or  of  thousands  of  miles.    As  a  general  rule,  therefore. 
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it  holds,  that  all  lines  m  nature  parallel  to  each  otfier>  trheil  repteeented  iir 
perapecuve,  tend  towards  an  end  in  the  same  ranishinf  point ;  and  that  pohn 
M  the  situation  where  the  line  terminates,  along  which  the  eye  looks  whett 
directed  parallel  to  any  one  of  the  real  lines.  And  thb  is  true  oaly  of 
lines  all  in  the  same  letel  or  horizontal  |^ne,  viz^^  sueh  as  might  lie  along 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  also  of  lines  placed  one  above  another,  as  those 
running  along  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the  pillars  here,  or  along  the  walls^ 
roofs,  and  windows  of  the  houses,  or  along  the  roots  and  summits  of  the  trees, 
and  indeed  of  all  lines  in  whatever  situation,  provided  they  are  parallel  to  the 
visual  ray,  and  therefore  to  one  another.  And  the  tmth  holds  equally  with 
respect  to  lines  which  do  not  vanish  at  the  «*  point  of  sight,"  or  centre  of  the 
picture,  as  with  respect  to  those  which  do«  When  it  is  asoertained,  therefore, 
ihat  a  line  or  boundary  of  any  natural  or  artificial  object  has  a  certain  indtna- 
tAon  to  the  axis  of  the  picture,  or  to  what  we  have  described  as  the  priaeipal 
visual  ray,  then  also  is  it  known  that  all  the  parallels  to  tliat  line  have  tMr 
vanishing  point  in  the  same  spot  of  the  field  of  view,  and  a  line  supposed  to 
be  drawn  from  the  eye  to  ilie  heavens,  or  really  drawn  from  the  eye  to  the 
picture  in  that  direction,  marks  upon  the  picture  the  true  vanishtng  point. 

It  will  be  understood  why,  in  a  long  arched  tunnel,  or  a  cathedrri,  with 
many  longitudinal  lines  on  its  floor,  walls,  roof,  ^e.,  aU  sueh  lines  seen  by 
an  eye  looking  along  from  one  eml,  appear  to  converge  to  a  point  at  the  other, 
like  the  radii  of  a  spider's  web ;  and  why,  similarly,  in  the  representation  of 
a  common  room,  viewed  from  one  end,  all  the  lines  of  the  corners,  tops  and 

bottoms  of  windows,  floor. 
Fig.  165.  stripes  on  a  carpet,  comers  of 

tables,  ^.,  being  parallel  to 
each  other,  tend  to  the  same 
vanishing  point  as  V.  The 
appearance  of  the  lines  in  the 
floor  of  this  room  may  recall 
that  of  the  forrows  in  a 
ploughed  field  as  seen  from 
one  end,  when  they  appear 
like  the  ribs  of  a  tan  spread 
out  towards  the  spectator.— 
The  same  considerations  will 
explain  the  phenomenon  often 
to  be  observed,  of  two  Ittde 
clouds  seen  near  each  other, 
and  almost  motionless  for  a 
tisne  in  the  distant  sky,  but  which  on  approaching  the  spectator  with  the 
wind,  appear  gradually  to  separate,  and  in  a  corresponding  degree  to  enlarge, 
until  one  of  them  sweeps  past  considerably  to  the  right  hand,  and  the  other 
ooosiderably  to  the  left ;  after  this,  they  lessen  and  approxisoate  as  they  before 
enlarged  and  separated,  and  at  last  beyond  the  spectator,  appear  as  small  and 
as  near  as  when  first  ohnerved.— Clouds  beinc  so  mutable  and  uncertain  in 
their  forms,  persons  have  been  led  to  deem  all  apparent  changes  in  them,  of 
form,  size  and  place,  to  be  real  changes,  and  not,  as  they  generally  are,  oners 
optical  or  perspective  illusion^ 

By  far  the  most  important  vanishing  point  in  common  scenes  is  the  middle 
of  the  horizon  or  level  line,  and  in  a  ptoture  properly  placed,  it  is  at  the  exact 
height  of  the  eye.  It  is  marked  S  in  the  figure  before  the  last,  and  V  in  tho 
^t  figure.    Because  in  houses,  the  roofs,  fMindatioos,  floors,  windows,  ^oc^ 
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ire  jJl  horizoiltaU  the  TaniBhtog  points  of  their  lioes  most  be  somewhere  in 
the  hortxon,  ami  if  the  spectator  be  in  the  middle  of  a  street  or  of  a  building, 
wad  be  looking  in  the  diiection  of  its  walls,  their  vanishing  point  will  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  scene  or  picture ;  if  he  be  elsewhere,  it  will  be  to  one  side. 
In  holding  up  a  picture-frame,  through  which  to  view  a  scene  suitable  for  a 
picture,  it  would  be  found  most  generally  befiting  to  raise  it  until  the  line  of 
the  horizon  appeared  to  cross  it  at  about  one-third  from  the  bottom: — this 
fact  becomes  the  reason  of  the  rule  in  painting,  so  to  place  the  horizontal  line. 
In  beginning  a  picture,  this  line  is  usually  the  first  line  drawn  on  the  canvas, 
marking  the  place  of  the  vanishing  points  of  all  level  lines  and  surfaces.  And 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  placed  before  the  middle  of  it,  and 
gene^ly  about  as  far  from  the  picture  as  the  picture  is  itself  long,  such  being 
Uie  extent  of  view  which  the  eye  at  one  time  most  conveniently  commands. 

Understanding  now  that  the  apparent  or  perspective  direction  of  all  lines 
in  a  scene  is  towards  their  vanishing  points  as  above  discovered,  and  the  rule 
having  been  given  for  determining  these  points  in  a  drawing,  we  proceed 
to  show  how  much  of  a  line  drawn  to  any  vanishing  point  belongs  to  the 
known  magnitude  of  any  object  through  which  it  passes  ;  in  other  words, 
how  much  an  object  is  in  perspective  foreshortened  in  consequence  of  its 
distance  and  obliquity  of  position. 

If  we  snppose  A  S  P  to  represent  a  plate  of  glass  seen  edgeways,  and  that 
towards  the  point  S  in  it,  an 

eye  is  looking    from    the  Fig.  156. 

point  D,  evidently  then,  a 
line  from  P  continued  in  the 
direction  of  R  and  beyond 
until  it  vanished  from  sight, 
would  have  as  its  perspec- 
tive image  or  representation 
on  the  glass  a  hne  reaching 
firom  P  to  S, — S  being, 
moreover,  the  point  of  sigfU  here,  and  the  pictorial  vanishing  point  of  the 
line.  Now  to  divide  the  representative  line  P  S  so  as  to  correspond  with 
any  given  portions  of  the  original  line  P  R,  &c.,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  draw  other  lines  from  the  place  of  the  eye  D  to  cut  or  touch  the  original  lino 
in  the  situations  desired,  and  these  lines  would  cut  the  perspective  line  S  P 
as  required :  for  instance,  the  portion  of  true  line  a  b  would  be  represented 
by  that  portion  of  the  image-line  S  P  included  between  the  two  lines  a  D, 
and  b  D,  and  so  of  any  other  portions.  There  are  figures  drawn  on  many 
mathematical  scales  by  which  such  problems  as  this  can  be  at  once  approxi- 
matively  solved ;  and  it  would  be  possible,  by  trigonometrical  calculation,  to 
solve  them  exactly  in  all  cases :  but  the  most  generally  convenient  mode  in 
practice  is  to  sketch  on  the  intended  drawing  (as  that  of  which  the  bounda- 
ries are  given  in  the  next  cut)  the  kind  of  measure  shown  above,  by  setting 
off  from  the  point  of  sight  S,  a  distance  on  the  horizontal  line,  as  at  D,  equal 
to  the  distance  of -the  eye  from  the  picture,  and  then  by  oblique  lines  from  D 
drawn  upon  the  base  line  P  R,  to  cut  the  perpendicular  line  P  S  in  the  situa- 
tions desired — as  is  seen  in  the  last  figure^  which  differs  from  fig.  161 
efaiefly  in  having  the  poirU  of  distance  marked  before  its  point  of  sight,  instead 
of,  as  here,  laterally.  And  the  line  P  8  being  always  cut  by  the  oblique 
line  fiom  D  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  base-line  between  P  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  oblique  line,  a  horizontal  line  drawn  through  any  point  in  it^ 
ents  in  ooaeepondnig  proportions  all  the  other  lines  which  have  their  vanishing 
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points  in  the  horizontal  line  at  S,  for  instance  aSbS,  ^.  Thus,  to  drair 
in  perspective,  on  the  surface  above  represented  and  prepared,  a  ches8*board 
or  board  of  squares,  it  is  necessary  to  set  off  the  breadth  of  the  board  on  the 

Fig.  157. 


base-line  to  the  right  and  left  of  P,  viz,,  at  b  and  a,  and  then  to  draw  to  the 
point  of  sight  as  a  vanishing  point,  the  lines  a  S  and  b  S,  part  of  which  lines 
will,  therefore,  represent  the  sides  of  the  board,  and  then  to  draw  ilie  diago- 
nal b  D,  which,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  will  cut  the  lines  P  S  and  a  S  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  base-line  to  the  right  of  their  extremities  ;  a  e/b^ 
therefore,  is  a  square  seen  in  perspective,  and  any  number  of  smaller  in- 
deluded  squares  are  made  by  drawing  lines  from  the  vanishing  point  to  equal 
divisions  on  the  base,  and  making  cross  lines  where  the  diagonal  cuts  these. 
Much  of  the  delight  which  the  art  of  painting  is  calculated  to  afford  is  lost 
to  the  world,  because  persons  in  general  know  not  how  to  look  at  a  picture. 
Unless  a  spectator  place  himself  where  he  can  see  the  objects  in  true  per- 
spective, so  that  he  may  fancy  himself  looking  at  them  through  a  window  or 
opening,  every  thing  must  appear  to  him  false  and  distorted.  The  eye 
should  be  opposite  the  point  of  sight  of  the  picture,  and,  therefore,  on  a  level 
with  the  line  of  tiie  horizon^  and  it  should  be  at  the  required  distance,  which 
is  generally  at  least  as  great  as  the  length  of  the  picture.  But  blame  not 
nnfrequenUy  rests  also  with  the  artist,  from  his  having  neglected  the  study  of 
perspective.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  to  see  miniature  resemblances 
of  architectural  structures  so  foreshortened  and  tapered,  that  the  eye,  to  see 
them  in  true  perspective,  would  require  to  be  within  an  inch  of  the  paper; 
whence  at  the  usual  distance  often  or  twelve  inches  they  are  seen  as  hideous 
distortions.  The  specimens,  in  the  few  preceding  pages,  necessarily  exem- 
plify in  a  degree  this  error,  because  the  point  of  distance  had  to  be  marked 
where  there  was  but  a  small  page.  These  figures,  therefore,  by  any  person 
studying  the  subject  particularly,  should  be  drawn  on  a  scale  so  much  larger 
as  to  allow  the  eye  really  to  view  them  at  the  distance  supposed. 

A  means  of  judging  of  the  dimensions  of  the  bodies  by  the  visual  angle,  but 
which  depends  neither  on  the  absolute  size  of  the  ima^e,  nor  on  the  fore- 
shortening of  the  ground  plane  on  which  the  body  stands,  is  to  use  known 
objects  in  view  as  measures  for  others  near  them  which  are  unknown, 

Tf  any  person  of  our  acquaintance  be  standing  at  some  distance  from  ns 
near  another  person  who  is  a  stranger,  we  know  how  tall  Uie  stranger  is  by 
taking  the  acquaintance  as  a  measure. 

In  pictorial  representations  of  objects  little  familiar,  as  to  many  people  are 
Che  Egyptian  pyramids,  the  bodies  of  the  whale,  the  elephant,  the  camel,  dec, 
httman  fcieings  may  be  represented  around  them  to  serve  as  measures  for  ilia 
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less  known  object.  The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  seen  from  afar,  might  to  a 
stranger  have  appeared  but  an  ordinary  statue  of  a  man,  but  the  exact  magni- 
tude would  have  been  known  as  soon  as  a  ship  of  known  dimensions  were 
seen  sailing  into  port  between  his  gigantic  limbs. 

When  an  unpractised  eye  is  first  directed  from  a  distance  to  a  great  ship  of 
war,  it  will  on  many  accounts  dwell  upon  the  object  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration; but  it  may  not  j*::dge  truly  of  the  enormous  magnitude  until  it  be 
near  enough  to  perceive  the  sailors  climbing  on  the  rigging,  and  appearing 
there,  by  comparison,  as  flies  or  little  birds  appear  among  the  branches  of  a  . 
majestic  tree. 

By  having  a  measure  of  this  kind  presented  to  us,  the  magnitude  and  eleva- 
tion of  great  edifices  are  rendered  more  obvious.  The  magnificent  pile  of 
St.  Paul's  in  London  becomes  still  more  striking,  when  we  discover  visitors 
looking  from  the  balconies  near  the  summit-cross.  They  appear  so  minute 
among  the  surrounding  huge  masses  that  a  person  is  for  a  while  disposed  to 
doubt  whether  they  be  men :  but  the  fact  once  ascertained,  the  grandeur  of 
the  temple  is  most  impressive. 

Many  persons  cannot  distinguish  between  the  liltle  pilot  balloon  (some- 
times  dispatched  before  the  great  one  to  show  the  direction  of  the  wind)  and 
the  great  balloon  itself,  until  with  the  last  they  perceive  the  aeronauts  as  little 
black  points  suspended  under  the  globular  cloud. 

Strangers  visiting  Switzerland,  on  first  entering  the  valleys  there,  are  often 
much  deceived  as  to  their  extent.  Being  familiar  generally  with  more  lowly 
hills  and  shorter  valleys  at  home,  which,  however,  from  being  near  to  the 
eyes,  form  balky  images,  and  having  at  first  no  other  measure,  they  almost 
universally  underrate  the  Alpine  dimensions: — they  will  wonder,  for  instance, 
in  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  that  they  should  be  travelling  swiftly  for  hours 
withoQt  reaching  the  end,  where  on  entering  they  did  not  anticipate  a  drive 
of  more  than  half  an  hour. 

The  author  once  sailed  through  the  Canary  Islands,  and  passed  in  view 
of  the  far-famed  Peak  of  TeneriflTe.  It  had  been  in  sight  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  preceding  day,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  disappointing 
general  expectation  by  appearing  then  only  as  an  ordinary  distant  hill  rising 
oat  of  the  ocean,  but  next  morning,  when  the  ship  had  arrived  within  about 
twenty  miles  of  it,  and  while  another  ship  of  the  fleet,  holding  her  course  six 
miles  nearer  to  the  land,  served  as  a  measure,  it  stood  displayed  as  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  single  objects  which  on  earth,  and  at  one  view,  human 
rision  can  command.  'J'he  ship  in  question,  whose  side,  showing  its  tiers 
of  cannon,  equaled  in  extent  the  fronts  of  ten  large  houses  in  a  street,  and 
whose  masts  shot  up  like  lofty  steeples,  still  appeared  but  as  a  speck  rising 
from  the  sea,  when  compared  with  the  huge  prominence  beyond  it,  towering 
sublimely  to  heaven,  and  around  which  the  masses  of  cloud,  although  as  lofty 
as  those  which  sail  over  the  fields  of  Britain,  seemed  still  to  be  hanging  low 
on  its  sides.  Tenerifle  alone  of  very  high  mountains,  rises  directly  and 
steeply  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  ocean,  to  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  and  as 
an  object  of  contemplation,  therefore,  is  more  impressive  than  even  the  still 
loftier  summits  of  Chimborazo  or  the  Himalayas,  which  rise  from  elevated 
plains,  and  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  hills. 
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It  is  because  objects  which  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  us,  as  contrasted  with 
such  as  are  either  much  above  or  much  below,  are  in  general  more  nume- 
rously surrounded  by  other  known  objects  which  serve  as  measures  of 
comparison,  that  we  judge  so  much  more  correctly  of  the  size  and  distance 
of  those  near  our  level  than  of  others. 

A  man  walking  like  ourselves  on  the  sea-shore  or  other  levelf  is  at  once 
fully  recognized ;  and  probably  it  may  not  occur  to  ns,  thai  he  appears  smaller 
on  account  of  the  distance ;  but  if  tJie  same  man  be  seen  afterwards  at  an 
equal  dbtance  above  us,  collecting  the  sea-fowl's  eggs  on  the  face  of  a  ciifiV 
or  below  us,  gathering  shells  on  the  beach  when  we  ourselves  have  reached 
the  height,  he  appears  no  bigger  than  a  crow ;  yet  in  all  the  cases  he  is  where 
Ihe  same  bulk  forms  the  same  magnitude  of  image  on  the  retina. 

Even  on  a  horizontal  plane,  if  the  general  surface  be  bare  and  uniform, 
single  distant  objects  appear  very  diminutive.  This  is  true,  for  instance,  of 
»  man  seen  apart  from  his  caravan,  while  journeying  across  a  sandy  desert; 
but  a  man  viewed  at  an  equal  distance,  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  landscape, 
appears  of  his  natural  size.  The  same  is  true  of  a  boat  or  ship  seen  out  oh 
the  high  sea,  as  contrasted  with  the  like  viewed  in  a  harbour  where  other 
known  objects  are  near  them* 

We  may  now  understand  why  the  sun  and  moon,  at  rising  or  setting, 
appear  to  us  much  larger  than  when  they  have  attained  meridian  height — 
although,  if  we  examine  them  by  any  measure  of  the  visual  angle,  as  simply 
by  looking  at  them  through  the  same  ring  or  tube,  we  find  tliat  there  is 
scarcely  a  diflerence;  and  singularly  we  find  the  diflereooe  U>  be,  that  the 
orbs  seen  horizontally  appear  even  less  than  when  seen  on  the  meridian^ 
owing  to  our  being  then  about  4,000  miles  more  distant  from  them.  The 
sun  and  moon  as  they  appear  from  this  earth  are  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
each  occupying  in  the  field  of  view  about  the  half  of  a  degree,  or  as  much  as 
is  occupied  by  a  circle  of  a  foot  in  diameter  when  held  125  feet  from  the 
eye— which  circle,  therefore,  at  that  distance,  and  at  any  time,  would  just 
hide  either  of  them.  Now  when  a  saan  sees  the  rising  moon  apparently 
filling  up  the  end  of  a  street,  which  lie  knows  to  be  100  feet  wide,  he  very 
naturally  believes  that  tlie  moon  then  subtends  a  greater  angle  than  usual, 
until  the  reflection  occurs  to  him,  that  he  is  using  as  a  measure,  a  street  known 
indeed  to  be  100  feet  wide,  but  of  which  the  part  concerned,  owing  to  its 
distance,  occupies  in  his  eye  a  very  small  space.  The  width  of  the  street 
near  him  may  occupy  00^  of  his  field  of  view,  and  he  might  see  from  between 
the  houses  many  broad  constellations  instead  of  the  moon  only,  but  the  width 
of  the  street  far  off  may  not  occupy,  in  the  same  field  of  view,  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  degree,  and  the  moon,  which  always  occupies  half  a  degree  wiH 
there  appear  comparatively  large.  The  kind  of  illusion  now  spol^n  of  is 
3ret  more  remarkable  wlien  the  moon  is  seen  rising  near  still  larger  known 
objects,  for  instance,  beyond  a  town,  or  a  hill  which  then  appears  within  the 
luminous  circle.  Any  person  who  from  the  river-side  terraces  of  Greenwich 
has  observed  the  sun  setting  beyond  fjondon,  with  Su  Paul's  Cathedrd 
Included  in  the  glorious  picture,  will  recollect  a  most  interesting  example  of 
our  present  subject. — That  our  ocular  judgment  of  the  size  ^  the  sun  or 
moon  is  thus  influenced  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  objects  of  comparison, 
and  not  by  the  place  of  the  bodies  in  the  sky,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  a 
person  viewing  these  bodies  at  any  elevation  from  the  bottom  of  some  of  the 
Swiss  valleys,  where  he  might  almost  suppose  himself  placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  and  looking  abroad  along  an  endless  extent  of  precipices — if  he 
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ctn  closely  compare  them  with  certain  known  ma^nitadea  of  ridge  or  forest 
bounding  his  view,  sees  them  as  large  as  they  appear  from  other  situations 
when  rising  beyond  a  low  horiaton.  Another  proof  is  afforded  by  the  cast 
of  a  balloon  at  a  great  elevation  seen  crossing  the  disk  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
and  then  appearing,  however  large  in  reality,  as  an  absolute  speck  within  the 
vast  luminous  area.  In  a  future  paragraph  it  will  be  explained,  that  another 
circumstance  contributes  to  cause  the  sun  and  moon  when  low  to  appear 
larger  than  when  high,  namely,  their  apparent  dimness,  owing  to  the  obstnic* 
tion  of  their  light  in  traversing  the  low  dense  atmosphere. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  visual  estimate  formed  of  the  great 
size  of  the  sua  and  moon  when  they  are  seen  on  the  horizon  is  not  an 
illnsion,  as  is  popularly  supposed,  but  an  approximation  to  truth,  still 
prodigiously  short  of  the  reality.  When  we  see  a  disunt  tree,  or  a  hoose, 
or  a  hill,  apparently  within  the  circumference  of  one  of  these  orbs,  it  is 
really  troe  that  the  orb  is  larger  than  the  tree,  or  house,  or  hill,  just  as 
another  more  distant  hill  would  be  larger  than  nearer  objects  similarly 
surrounded  by  its  outline ;  but  the  celestial  body  is  so  much  larger,  that  even 
if  the  whole  British  Isles  could  be  lifted  away  from  the  earth,  and  suspended 
near  the  moon,  as  a  map  in  the  sky,  they  would  hide  from  a  spectator  on 
earth  but  a  small  part  of  the  disk  of  the  moon. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  visual  angle  or  apparent  size  can  be  a  measure 
of  the  distance  of  any  object  only  when  the  true  size  also  is  known,  or 
of  the  true  size  when  the  distance  is  4cnown,  we  proceed  to  examine 
other  means  which  the  eye  commands  for  guessing  at  distances. 

2i.  Intensity  of  Rght^  shade,  and  colour.    (See  the  Analysis,  page  826 

and  page  355.) 

It  has  already  been  explained  thai  light,  like  every  other  inflvence  radi- 
•ttng  from  a  eentre,  becomes  rapidly  weaker  as  the  distance  from  the  cantie 
incretset,  being,  for  insUnce,  only  one^fourth  p»rt  as  intense,  at  double 
distance,  and  in  a  ocnrrespoodinff  proportion  for  other  distances ;  while  it  is 
still  farther  weakened  by  the  obatade  of  any  transparent  medium  through 
which  it  passes*  Now  the  eye  soon  becomes  sufficiently  familiar  with  these 
trsths  to  jsdge  from  them,  with  considerable  aocoracy,  of  the  ecNDparative 
distances  of  objects. 

The  fine  Gothic  pile  of  Westminster  Abbey  may  break  upon  the  view  im 
some  sinstions  where  nearer  odifioes,  and  perhajps  some  minor  imitations  «f 
its  beauties,  already  (ill  the  eye  with  their  siroog  lights,  but  the  mts^  or 
less  distinct  outUne  of  the  venerable  pile  may  wsm  the  approaching  strangar 
of  its  true  magnitude,  and  prepare  htm  for  the  enjoymeiit  which  a  asarer 
iospectioB  of  its  grandeur  and  perfection  ia  to  afford. 

A  smsll  yacht  or  pleasure-boat  may  be  built  according  to  the  same  model 
or  with  the  same  comparative  dimensions  as  a  first  rate  vessel  of  war,  and 
wucy  be  in  view  from  the  shore  at  the  same  time,  only  so  much  nearer  than 
the  ship,  that  both  shall  form  inuiges  of  the  same  magnitude  on  the  retina  of 
a  spectator.  In  'such  a  case  an  unpractised  eye  might  have  difficslty  to  dis- 
eriminate,  bat  to  an  old  seaman,  the  bright  lights  of  the  little  vessel,  con- 
trastsd  with  the  sofWr  or  more  misty  appearance  of  the  larger,  would  dedare 
the  truth  at  once.  A  haziness  occurring  in  the  atmosphere  between  tiw 
little  vessel  and  the  eye  might  considerably  favour  the  illusion. 

in  a  fleet  of  ships,  if  the  sim*s  direct  rays  fall  upon  one  here  and  there 
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through  openings  among  the  clouds^  while  the  others  remain  in  shade,  the 
former  in  appearance  starts  towards  the  spectator.  In  like  manner,  the 
mountains  of  an  unknown  coast,  if  the  sunshine  fall  upon  them,  appear 
comparatively  near,  but  if  the  clouds  again  intervene,  they  recede  and  mock, 
the  awakened  hope  of  the  approaching  mariner. 

A  conflagration  at  night,  however  distant,  appears  to  spectators,  generally, 
as  if  very  near,  and  inexperienced  persons  often  run  towards  it  with  the 
hope  of  soon  arriving,  but  find,  after  miles  traveled,  that  tiiey  have  made 
but  a  lit^e  part  of  the  way. 

A  person  ignorant  of  astronomy  deems  the  heavenly  bodies  so  much 
nearer  to  the  earth  than  they  are,  merely  because  of  their  being  so  bright 
or  luminous.  The  evening  star,  for  instance,  seen  in  a  clear  sky  over  some 
distant  hill-top,  appears  as  if  a  dweller  ou  the  hill  might  almost  reach  it — 
for  the  most  intense  artificial  light  which  could  be  placed  on  the  height 
would  be  dim  in  comparison  with  the  beauteous  star;  yet  to  a  dweller  on 
the  hill  it  appears  just  as  distant  as  to  one  on  tl>e  plain ;  nay,  at  a  thousand 
miles  farther  west,  and,  therefore,  nearer,  the  appearance  would  still  be 
nearly  the  same. 

The  concave  of  the  starry  heavens  appears  flattened  above,  or  as  if  its 
zenith  were  nearer  to  the  earth  than  its  sides  or  horizon,  because  the  light 
from  above  having  to  pass  through  only  the  depth  or  thickness  of  ilie  atmo- 
sphere, is  little  obstructed,  while  of  that  which  darts  towards  any  place 
horizontally  through  hundreds  of  miles  of  dense  vapour-loaded  air,  only  a 
small  part  arrives. 

The  sun  and  moon  appear  larger  at  rising  and  setting  than  when  midway 
in  heaven,  partly,  as  already  explained,  because  they  can  then  be  easily  com- 
pared with  other  objects,  of  which  the  size  is  known,  but  partly,  also, 
because  of  the  much  less  light  arriving  from  them  in  the  former  situation, 
while  their  diameters  are  nearly  the  same. 

A  fog  or  mist  is  said  to  magnify  objects  seen  through  it.  The  truth  is, 
that  because  it  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  light  from  them,  it  makes 
them  appear  farther  distant  without  lessening  the  visual  angles  subtended  by 
them ;  and  because  an  object  at  two  miles,  subtending  the  same  angle  as  an 
object  at  one  mile,  is  twice  as  large,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  din 
object  is  large.  Thus,  a  person  in  a  fog  may  believe  that  he  is  approaching 
a  great  tree,  fifty  yards  distant,  when  the  next  step  throws  him  into  the  bosh 
which  had  deceived  him. — Two  friends  meeting  in  a  fog,  have  often  mutu- 
ally mistaken  each  other  for  persons  of  much  greater  stature. — A  row  of  fox- 
glove flowers  on  a  neighbouring  bank  has  been  mistaken  for  a  company  of 
ecariet-dad  soldiers  on  the  more  distant  face  of  the  hill. — ^There  are,  for 
similar  reasons,  frequent  misjudgings  in  late  twilight  and  early  dawn. — ^The 
purpose  of  a  thin  gaoze  screen  interposed  between  the  spectators  in  a  theatre 
and  some  person  or  object  meant  to  appear  distant,  is  intelligible  on  the  eame 
principle :  a  boy  near,  so  screened,  appears  to  be  a  man  at  a  distance. — ^The 
art  of  the  painter  uses  sombre  colours  when  his  object  is  to  produce  in  his 
picture  the  eflfect  of  distance. — On  the  alarming  occasion  of  a  very  dense 
fog  coming  on  at  sea,  where  the  ships  of  a  fleet  are  near  to  each  other, 
without  wind,  and  where  there  is  considerable  swell  or  filing  of  the  sea, 
much  damage  is  often  done:  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  such  a  case,  that  the 
size  of  each  ship  approaching  to  the  shock,  is  always,  in  the  apprehension 
•of  the  crew  of  the  other  ship,  exaggerated. 

The  celebrated  Spectre  of  the  Srocken^  among  the  Hartz  Mountains,  is  a 
good  illustration  of  our  present  subject.     On  a  certain  ridge,  just  at  sunrise. 
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a  gtgaDtic  figure  of  a  man  had  often  been  observed  walking,  and  extraordinary 
stonee  were  related  of  him.  About  the  year  ISOO,  a  French  philosopher 
and  a  friend  went  to  watch  the  apparition ;  but  for  many  mornings  they 
paraded  on  an  opposite  ridge  in  vain.  At  last,  however,  the  monster  was 
seen,  but  he  was  not  alone ;  he  had  a  companion,  and  singularly  he  and  his 
companion  aped  all  the  motions  and  attitudes  of  the  observer  and  his  compan^ 
ion :  in  (act,  the  spectres  were  merely  shadows  of  the  observers,  formed  by 
the  horizontal  rays  of  the  rising  sun  falling  on  the  morning  fog  which  hovered 
over  the  valley  between  the  ridges ;  and  because  the  shadows  were  very  faint, 
the  figures  were  deemed  distant,  seeming  men  walking  on  the  opposite  ridge; 
and  because  a  comparatively  small  figure  seen  near,  l^ut  supposed  distant^ 
appears  of  gigantic  dimensions,  these  shadows  were  accounted  giants. 

While  the  comparative  intensities  of  light  coming  from  bodies  considered 
as  wholes,  or  from  their  sides  similarly  exposed  tp  the  source  of  light — furnish 
an  indication  of  their  difierent  distances  from  the  observer,  the  comparative 
intensities  from  iheir  sides  dissimilarly  or  unequally  exposed  to  the  source  of 
light,  and  which,  therefore,  reflect  light  to  the  eye,  or  are  illuminated  in  dif- 
ferent degrees^  furnish  an  indication  of  the  forms  and  attitudes  of  the  bodies. 
In  observing,  for  instance,  a  white  house  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  is  seen  that 
the  side  directly  receiving  the  rays  is  highly  illuminated  or  bright,  while  the 
other  sides  are  less  so,  and  are  said  to  be  in  the  shade — a  shade  which  is  more 
or  less  deep  in  proportion  as  there  are  few  or  many  sources  of  reflected  light 
near  it.  The  diflerent  faces  or  walls  of  such  a  house  are,  to  the  sense  of  the 
observer,  as  strongly  distinguished  from  each  other,  by  the  mere  difference 
of  shade,  as  if  they  were  of  different  colours,  or  as  if  they  were  examined  by 
the  touch,  or  by  walking  round  them.  If  the  object  were  a  ball  instead  of  a 
square  house,  there  would  still  be  as  great  differences  of  shade  in  the  half  not 
receiving  direct  rays,  but  the  parts,  instead  of  forming  abrupt  contrasts  like 
the  walls  of  a  house,  would  appear  to  melt  into  each  other,  marking  the 
besutifol  round  contour  of  the  object.  The  consideration  of  all  such  cases 
forms  the  subject  of  chiaro-oscnro,  so  interesting  to  the  painter. 

Had  there  not  been  in  nature  the  provision  of  light  and  shade  now  described, 
the  sense  of  sight  would  have  been  of  comparatively  litde  use,  and  a  mass  of 
things  in  the  light,  if  of  the  same  colour,  would  have  been  as  little  distin- 

Sishable  from  one  another  by  a  person  looking  directly  at  them,  as  things 
rming  a  mass  or  shadow  are  distinguishable  by  a  person  looking  at  the 
shadow.  It  is  this  provision,  therefore,  which  enables  us,  independently  of 
eokNir,  to  distinguish  the  profile  or  outlines  of  different  bodies  placed  near  to 
6wh  other,  and  to  distinguish  in  the  same  body  the  protuberant  or  other  form 
of  the  surfaces  which  is  towards  the  observer.  But  for  this,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  between  a  white  wall  when 
naked  and  when  having  ^various  white  objects  placed  before  it :  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  rounded  figures,  if  similarly 
eoloQred,  of  a  flat  circle,  a  sphere  and  a  cone,  all  directly  exposed  to  the  eye; 
but  in  reality,  by  some  difference  of  shade,  the  white  objects  are  distinguished 
Irom  the  wall,  and  in  the  three  geometrical  figures,  the  uniformly  bright 
snrface  of  the  circle,  the  soft  rounded  shadowing  of  the  sphere  and  the  shade 
coming  to  a  point  on  the  cone,  at  once  dedare  the  true  forms.  But  for  the 
shadowed  parts,  the  facade  of  a  white  palace  of  varied  architecture  would 
have  been  an  unmeaning  sheet  of  lights :  the  lights,  however,  and  shadows 
piodoced  by  the  juttings  and  recesses,  mark  the  variety  of  surface  most 
eomplelely ;  and  the  round  pillar  is  distinguished  from  the  square,  and  every 
pediment,  and  capital,  and  architectural  ornament,  stands  out  pleasingly 
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conspicuous.  But  for  light  and  shade,  affain,  the  *«  human  face  di?tiie*' 
would  have  been  an  unmeaning  patch  of  nesh,  for  there  are  few  lines  in  it 
but  those  made  by  different  exposures  to  the  lights,  and  yet  its  erery  promt* 
nence  and  depression,  and  every  momentary  change,  are  bo  truly  indieated 
to  the  eye  that  it  becomes  full  of  meaning  or  expression.  How  well  mete 
light  and  shade  serve  to  convey  what  the  eye  has  to  learn  of  a  scene  or  object, 
may  be  perceived  by  examining  any  of  the  admirable  engravings  which  now 
abound,  and  which,  although  made  up  entirdy  of  degrees  of  shade,  or  of  black 
and  white,  are  scarcely  inferior  in  expression  to  finished  paintings. 

The  student  of  painting  soon  learns  that  the  lines  called  outlines,  by  whMi 
he  first  sketches  subjects,  do  not  exist  at  all  in  nature,  and  have  to  be  again 
effaced  in  his  finished  work :  for  they  only  mark  the  place  where  lights  and 
shades  happen  to  meet.  Much  may  be  conveyed  to  the  mind,  however,  by  a 
mere  outline,  and  particularly  of  lines  if  difierent  breadth  and  thickness  an 
used  to  mark  the  situation  of  the  fainter  and  deeper  shadows. 

The  subject  of  chiaro^oscoro  is  not  so  simple  as,  from  the  fact  of  the  wmm 
being  the  great  source  of  light,  might  at  first  be  supposed ;  for  although  this 
be  true,  still  every  body  which  reflects  the  sun*s  light  becomes  a  new  eotttee 
to  those  about  it,  and  the  shading  of  a  picture  must  have  reference  to  all  suck 
sources,  and  to  the  colours  of  the  body  itself,  and  of  the  neighbouring  bodies. 

In  looking  at  an  extended  landscape,  it  is  seen  that  the  near  objects  eona^ 
dered  as  wlu>le8,  are  comparatively  bright,  that  their  shadows  are  stiongiy 
marked,  and  that  their  peculiar  colours  are  everywhere  easily  distinguiaha^ 
-—as  of  flowers,  fruit,  foliage,  &c.,  but  of  objects  farther  off,  the  colours,  with 
increasing  distance  become  dim,  the  lights  and  shadows  melt  into  each  other 
or  are  confused,  and  the  illumination  altogether  becomes  so  faint  that  the  eye 
at  last  sees  only  an  extent  of  distant  blue  mountain  or  plain— appearing  Uaidi, 
partly  because  the  transparent  air  through  which  the  light  must  pass  has  a 
Woe  tinge,  and  partly  becaose  the  quantity  of  light  which  can  arrive  thfosgli 
the  great  extent  of  air  is  insufficient  to  exhibit  the  detail.  The  rtdge  eaUal 
Blue  Mountains  in  Australia,  another  of  the  same  name  in  America,  and  mmiy 
others  elsewhere,  are  not  really  blue,  for  they  possess  all  the  divershj  of 
scenery  which  their  climates  can  give,  but  to  Uie  eye  which  first  diaeovesoii 
ttiem,  bent  on  them  generally  from  a  distance :  they  all  at  first  appeared  Uim, 
and  they  have  retained  the  name. 

In  a  good  pictuie,  where,  upon  canvas  stretched  on  a  firarae,  the  artist  km 
disposed  the  lights,  shades  and  oolonrs  in  the  rery  simations  and  wiik  tlw 
intensities  which  they  would  have  had  on  coming  from  the  real  scene  Is 
$ke  eyes,  through  a  piate  of  glass  filling  up  the  frame,  all  that  we  hare  nam 
^een  saying  is  strirdy  exemplified.  In  the  foreground,  the  objects  ate  larfs 
and  bright,  but  as  the  scene  is  supposed  to  be  gradually  more  reoMtet  tlm 
siie  and  brightness  correspondingly  diminish,  until,  at  last,  there  is  bnl^  a 
dim  mtxtate  of  bluish  or  grayish  masses  forming  the  horison  and  sky. 

A  child,  dnring^what  may  be  called  the  education  of  the  sense  oi  sigiit, 
has  a  strong  perception  of  the  vast  difilerences  of  appearance  which  things 
assume  according  to  their  accidental  distance  from  the  eye,  their  position, 
their  exposure  to  light,  &c.;  for  many  of  these  differences,  being  at  fimt 
calculated  to  deceive  the  young  judgment,  have,  from  time  to  time,  benn 
noted  by  him  with  surprise.  Thus,  a  boy  when  he  first  diaeovers  lima  a 
ship  which,  at  the  quay,  with  her  white  sails  spread  out,  concealed  from 
him  half  the  heavens,  is,  in  an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  seen  by  him  on  the 
distant  horizon  as  a  dark  speck  hardly  big  enough  to  hide  one  star,  tins 
kis  attention  strongly  awakened,  and  he  feds  surprise ;  or,  afainy  wlies  tin 
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dMcovers  that  the  faint  blue  unchanging  mass  which  he  had  always  observed 
bounding  in  one  direction,  the  view  from  the  home  of  his  infancy,  is  a  dis- 
tant mountain-side,  thickly  inhabited  and  covered  with  fields  and  gardens, 
where,  in  succession,  all  the  bright  colours  of  the  difibrent  seasons  predo- 
minate— he  is  equally  struck.  But  as  soon  as  experience  has  enabled  him 
to  interpret  readily  and  correctly,  the  visual  signs  under  every  variety  of 
circumstance,  his  attention  passes  so  instantly  from  them  to  the  realities — 
which  alone  are  interesting  to  him — just  as  it  might  pass  from  the  paper  and 
printing  of  a  newspaper  to  the  important  intelligence  communicated  by  them 
that  he  very  soon  ceases  to  be  aware  that  the  sign,  which,  in  every  case, 
similarly  suggests  the  object,  is  not,  also,  in  every  case  similar  to  itttelf,  and 
the  very  same  true  and  complete  representation  of  the  reality.  The  prejudice 
that  the  sign  is  of  this  nature,  becomes  quickly  so  strong,  that  even  a  diffi* 
cult  effort  has  been  made  by  a  grown  person  again  to  attend  to  the  mere 
appearances^  in  any  scene  of  which  the  realities  are  known. 

This  attempt  to  analyze  mere  appearances,  and  which,  in  one  sense,  is  an 
attempt  to  unlearn  something,  or  to  retrograde,  is  called,  as  already  stated, 
the  study  o( perspective.  When  it  regards  the  apparent  reduction  of  size,  and 
the  foreshortening  of  bodies  under  various  circumstances,  it  is  called  linear 
perspective;  when  it  regards  the  fading  of  light  and  the  modifying  of  colour, 
it  is  called  aerial  perspective.  As  the  art  of  painting  depends  entirely  upon 
the  understanding  of  these  two  departments,  the  gradual  progress  which  it 
has  made  in  different  countries  is  a  measure  of  the  degree  in  which  the  com- 
mon prejudice  that  things  appear  as  they  art  has,  in  them,  been  overcome. 
Where  this  prejudice  exists,  any  untaught  person  conceives  a  good  painting 
to  be  merely  a  miniature  representation  drawn  according  to  a  certain  re- 
duced scale, — as  of  an  inch  to  a  yard,— and  in  which  all  the  dimensions  of 
things  are  to  be  measured  as  simply  as  in  the  reality — while  the  colours,  as 
to  vividness,  &c.,  should  perfectly  agree  with  the  originals.  This  statement 
is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  facts,  that  children  in  their  rude  attempts  to 
paint,  always  aim  at  realizing  the  notion  of  the  art  above  detailed,  and  that 
such  has  been  the  first  stage  of  painting  in  every  country.  In  Europe  now, 
owing  to  the  labours  of  men  of  genius,  art  in  painting  may  be  said  almost 
to  rival  nature,  producing  scenes  as  lovely  as  the  finest  of  nature's  scenes, 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them :  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  China 
and  India,  among  the  native  artists,  the  first  stage  of  the  art  is  still  in  exist- 
ence. In  a  Chinese  picture,  owing  to  the  absence  of  perspective  propor- 
tions, an  extensive  subject  is  only  a  collection  of  portraits  of  men  and  things 
drawn  all  on  the  same  scale,  and  placed  near  one  another,  and  where  all  the 
colours  are  as  vividly  shown  as  if  the  objects  were  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
eye;  there,  the  figures  at  the  bottom  or  fore-ground  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  objects  nearest  to  the  spectator,  while  the  figures  higher  np  are  sup- 
posed to  be  of  more  remote  objects,  all  appearing  as  they  might  be  seen  in 
snccessiop  by  a  person  who  had  the  power  of  flying  over  the  country.  This 
kind  of  picture  or  representation,  although  not  natural,  if  all  viewed  at  once, 
may  communicate  more  information  than  a  single  common  painting,  for  it  is 
equivalent  to  many  such.  In  Europe  lately,  the  principle  has  been  again 
usefully  acted  upon  for  certain  purposes,  as  for  representing  on  one  long 
sheet  or  on  a  succession  of  sheets,  connected  in  a  suitable  manner,  the  banks 
of  a  river  or  a  line  of  road.  The  banks  of  the  Rhine  particularly  have  thus^ 
been  admirably  portrayed,  so  that  the  spectator  directmg  his  eye  along  the 
paper,  feels  almost  as  if  carried  in  a  balloon  to  view  in  detail  the  whole  of 
the  real  and  enchanting  scenery.  The  principle  might,  perhaps,  with  ad- 
26 
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irantage,  be  acted  upon  etiU  more  extensively  —  for  ioetancet  to  prod«oe» 
instead  of  common  maps  or  cliarts  of  countries,  true  bijnd*s-eye  views,  over 
which  the  eye,  moving  from  place  to  place,  and  at  every  new  point  of  sighi* 
would  see  a  certain  portion  of  the  country,  as  a  bird  or  aeronaut  would,  the 
sketch  being  supposed  to  be  taken  from  that  certain  elevation  deemed  mosi 
suitable  for  the  ends  in  view. 

8^.  Divergence  of  the  rays  <tf  light.    (See  the  Analysis,  page  855.) 

This  is  the  next  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  by  which  the  eve  judges 
of  distance.  Supposing  the  line  £  F  to  mark  the  place  and  breadth  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  the  light  entering  from  an  object  at  a  which  is  near  (it  is 

here  placed  nearer  than  an  objecl 
Fig.  158.  could  be  seen  in  reality,)  is  very 

divergent,  or  is  spreading  with  a 
large  angle ;  from  b  the  pencil  of 
rays  is  less  diverfent,  or  opeae 
with  a  smaller  anffle ;  from  c  it  is 
less  divergent  stdl,  and  so  on. 
Now  the  eye,  to  form  an  image 
on  its  retina,  requires  to  exert  a  bending  power  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
divergence  of  the  received  rays :  and  it  appears  to  have  a  sense  of  the  effort 
made,  which  becomes  to  the  person  a  kind  of  measure  of  the  distance  of  the 
object.  This  divergence  of  the  rays  entering  the  eye,  is  the  chief  circum- 
stance in  which  the  most  perfect  painting  must  still  differ  in  its  effect  opon 
the  eye  from  a  natural  scene — for,  first,  in  the  natural  scene,  the  objects  aie 
generally  more  distant  than  their  representation  can  be ;  and,  secondly,  while, 
in  nature,  every  object,  according  to  its  distance,  is  sending  rays  which  reach 
the  eye  with  different  divergence,  and  which  rays,  therefore,  can  produce 
distinct  images  on  the  retina  at  any  one  time,  only  of  the  objects  which 
are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  eye,  the  rays  from  a  picture,  which  is  s 
single  plane  surface,  come  from  every  part  with  the  same  divergence^  and 
tlie  eye  must  feel  a  disappointment  in  not  having  to  accommodate  its  power 
of  bending,  to  the  different  distances  attempted  to  be  portrayed  on  the  can- 
vas. It  might  be  expected  that  this  kind  of  disappointment  would  be  more 
felt  on  loolung  at  a  common  picture  placed  a  few  feet  from  the  eye,  than  tt 
the  sort  of  picture  called  panorama,  which  is  on  a  larger  scale  and  propor- 
tionately more  distant,  but  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  £e  reason  weewM  to  be 
that  in  the  former  the  illusion  is  not  intended  to  be  complete,  the  bci  of  its 
being  but  a  picture  not  being  at  all  concealed,  and  the  eye  is  therefore  at 
once  told  to  expect  a  difference  of  feeling ;— but  in  the  panorama,  the  whole 
circumstances  are  arranged  to  deceive  the  eye  entirely,  if  possible,  and  to 
make  it  believe  that  the  images  on  the  retina  are  formed  by  light  from  the 
objects  themselves,— then  to  the  eye,  really  deceived  in  all  other  particulars, 
the  non-accordance  with  nature  in  this  one  is  strongly,  and,  by  some  persons, 
even  painfully  felt,  so  as  on  their  first  entering  the  place  to  cause  headache 
or  giadiness.—The  illusion  and  consequently  the  pleasure  from  viewing  any 
picture  may  be  made  more  complete  by  the  spectator  using  lenses  or  spec- 
tacles, such  that  the  focal  distance  shall  be  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  paint- 
ing from  the  eye;  because  such  lenses,  as  was  formerly  explained,  woald 
render  all  the  rays  entering  the  eye  nearly  parallel,  and  therefore  very  nearly 
such  as  would  arrive  from  objects  at  a  considerable  distance. 
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4th.  Convergence  of  the  axis  of  the  eyes.    (See  the  Analysis,  page  365.) 

This  is  the  last  circumstaDce  to  be  mentioned,  by  which  a  person,  through 
tlie  eye,  judges  of  the  distance  of  objects.  In  consequence  of  there  being 
in  the  two  eyes  corresponding  parts  which  roust  be  siniilarly  affected  by  any 
object,  that  the  person  may  have  a  single  vision  of  it,  as  was  explained  in  a 
former  page,  the  axes  of  both  eyes  must  point  to  the  object,  and  if  it  happen 
to  be  very  near,  they  will  meet  and  cross  each  other  so  near  the  face  as  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  squinting, — seen  when  a  person  tries  to  look  at 
the  point  of  his  nose,— but  if  the  object  be  more  distant,  the  obliquity  will  be 
less,  until  at  last  the  eyes  directed  to  a  thing  at  a  very  great  distance,  will 
have  their  axes  almost  parallel.  The  last  figure  may  serve  also  to  explain 
this  subject*  Supposing  E  and  F  to  mark  the  places  of  the  two  eyes  if  the 
object  looked  at  be  near  them,  as  at  a,  they  must  be  very  much  turned  in- 
wards, that  their  axes  may  meet  at  a  /  if  it  be  at  6,  they  will  be  less  turned, 
if  at  c  less  still,  and  so  forth. 

When  the  eyes  are  not  directed  to  any  thing  in  particular,  the  axes  gene- 
rally become  parallel,  or  as  if  they  were  pointed  to  a  very  distant  object:  and 
because  this  happens  generally  when  persons  are  reflecting  on  things  which 
are  absent  and  seen  only  by  the  mind*s  eye,  it  is  an  expression  of  countenance 
held  to  mark  contemplation  or  thoughtfulness. 

The  direction  of  the  visual  axes  is  another  particular,  like  the  divergence 
of  light,  as  to  which  a  mere  picture  can  never  produce  upon  the  eye  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  the  objects  themselves.  To  see  a  picture,  the  axes  must 
meet  at  it,  and  generally,  therefore,  at  a  few  feet  from  the  eye ;  while  to  see 
the  objects  of  nature,  they  often  do  not  meet  nearer  than  at  miles.  By  a 
l^ass,  however,  as  will  be  explained  a  little  farther  on,  it  is  possible  to  correct 
also  this  defect,  and  to  remfer  the  optical  illusion,  as  regards  still  objects, 
absolutely  complete. 

When  a  picture  has  to  represent  objects  supposed  far  from  the  eye,  the 
iarther  the  picture  itself  is  placed  from  the  eye,  supposing  the  figures  to  be 
made  proportionately  large,  the  more  nearly  perfect  will  the  illusion  become, 
because  the  divergence  of  rays  and  convergence  of  the  axes  (ihe  two  circum- 
stances in  which  the  effect  of  a  mere  picture  on  the  eye  must  always  differ 
from  the  effect  of  a  real  scene)  will  be  in  proportion  more  nearly  natural. 
This  explains  in  part  why  the  picture  called  panorama  ^from  Greek  words 
signifying  a  view  of  the  whok)  is  an  exhibition  so  charming;  for  usually  the 
painting  is  (ar  removed  from  the  eye,  and  is  drawn  on  a  proportionately  large 
scale,  and  the  eyes  feel  that  the  light  comes  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
that  their  axes  do  not  need  to  converge  very  much';  and  when  in  such  a  case, 
the  first  impression  of  the  want  of  absolute  conformity  to  nature  has  passed 
away,  the  illusion  becomes  nearly  complete.  But  a  not  less  important  pecu- 
liarity in  the  panorama  is,  that  instead  of  being  a  painting  on  a  plane  surface 
like  common  pictures,  and  embracing  only  a  small  part  of  the  field  of  view, 
it  is  on  a  curved  surface  which  entirely  surrounds  the  spectator,  and  on  which 
all  the  objects  visible  in  the  various  directions  from  the  supposed  place,  are 
seen  in  the  very  situations  which  in  nature  they  hold ;  and  the  spectator  is 
enabled  to  conceive  much  more  distinctly  of  each  particular  by  seeing  it  in 
relation  to  others  around.  Few  persons  can  forget  the  impression  made  on 
them  by  the  first  panorama  which  they  may  have  seen ;  and  aAer  increased 
maturity  of  jpdgment,  they  will  discover  still  more  and  stronger  reasons  for 
admiring  this  almost  miraculous  mode  of  instantly  transporting  them  to  any 
distaDce«  beyond  seas  and  other  dangers,  to  contemplate  at  their  ease  the 
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most  interesting  scenes  on  earth,  represented  nnder  the  most  favourable  cir- 
curostances  of  position,  light  and  weather.  Hence  few  persons  of  good  taste 
neglect  the  opportunity  now,  in  most  great  towns  so  frequently  offered,  of 
obtaining  at  little  cost  so  high  a  gratification. 

To  correct  the  slight  remaining  optical-  defects  of  a  common  panorama,  a 
large  lens  may  be  used,  of  which  the  focal  distance  is  equal  to  the  distance 
of  the  picture  from  the  eye.  This  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  diTer- 
gence  of  the  rays  until  it  becomes  exactly  that  which  belongs  to  the  supposed 
remoteness  of  the  objects,  and  it  also  bends  the  light  so  that  the  axes  of  the 
eyes  may  be  nearly  parallel.  The  author  has  found  a  convenient  mode  of 
using  the  lens  for  such  a  purpose  to  be  to  cut  out  two  round  pieces  from 
opposite  sides  of  it,  and  to  form  them  into  a  pair  of  spectacles :— from  one 
lens  three  pairs  may  be  formed.  Panorama  exhibitors  should  keep  such 
lenses  or  spectacles  for  the  use  of  visitors. 

The  effect  of  the  magnitude  and  distance  of  the  ordinary  large  panoramic 
views  might,  with  the  assistance  of  proper  glasses,  be  had  from  even  the 
smallest  picture  on  engraved  representation  embracing  the  same  field  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  some  enterprising  person  has  not  undertaken  to  publish 
sets  of  interesting  views  fitted  to  be  used  in  that  way.  A  common  panorama, 
occupying  a  circular  wall  of  160  feet  in  circumference  and  twenty  feet  high, 
may  be  reduced — and  still  retaining  the  same  truth  of  proportions,  to  appear 
on  a  piece  of  paper  five  feet  long  and  eight  inches  high  or  broad ;  and  if 
this  were  set  up  in  a  suitable  frame,  like  a  wall,  round  the  head  of  a  spectator, 
while  its  edges  were  concealed  by  drapery  or  otherwise,  and  the  eye  could 
only  view  it  through  fit  glasses  placed  in  its  centre  and  made  to  turn  round 
so  as  to  command  the  whole,  it  could  not  by  any  ordinary  spectator  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lar^e  panorama.  With  the  art  of  lithography,  now  so 
well  adapted  for  producmg  soft  representations  of  scenery,  the  expense  of 
such  views  might  be  very  moderate  allowing  them  to  form  a  common  part  of 
library  furniture.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  expansion  of  mind  obtained  by 
travelling,  and  that  not  a  few  of  the  advantages  would  follow  a  familiarity 
with  a  good  selection  of  panoramic  views,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to  sup- 
pose that  courses  of  instruction  in  geography,  history,  Ace,  may  before  long 
be  ilhistrated  by  this  most  interesting  mode  of  aiding  the  conception  and 
memory. 

Common  paintings  and  prinUi  may  be  considered  as  detached  parts  of  a 
panoramic  representation,  showing  as  much  of  that  general  field  of  Tiew 
which  always  surrounds  a  spectator,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  kept  in  one 
place,  and  looking  through  a  window  or  other  opening  of  moderate  size. 
The  pleasure  from  contemplating  these  is  much  increased  by  using  a  lens  or 
such  spectacles  as  above  described.  There  is  in  the 
Fig.  169.  shops  such  a  lens,  with  the  title  of  optical  pillar  nu^ 

chine,  or  diagonal  mirror,  fitted  up  so  that  the  print 
to  be  viewed  is  laid  upon  a  table  beyond  the  stand  of 
the  lens,  and  its  reflection  in  a  mirror  supported  diago- 
nally over  it,  is  viewed  through  the  lens.  The  iflo- 
sion  is  rendered  more  complete  ifi  such  a  case  by 
having  a  box,  as  a  6,  on  the  bottom  of  which  the  paint- 
ing is  laid,  and  at  the  top  of  which  the  lens  and  mirror, 
fixed  in  a  smaller  box  at  a,  are  made  to  slide  up  and 
down  to  allow  of  a  ready  adjustment  of  the  focal  dis- 
tance. This  box  used  in  a  reverse  way  becomes  a 
perfect  camera  obscura.    The  common  show-stalls  seen  in  the  streets  are 
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boxes  made  somewhat  on  this  principle,  but  without  the  mirror;  and  although 
the  drawings  or  prints  in  them  are  generally  very  coarse,  they  are  not  unin- 
teresting. To  children  whose  eyes  are  not  yet  very  critical,  some  of  the 
show-boxes  afford  an  exceeding  great  treat. 

A  still  more  perfect  contrivance  of  the  same  kind  has  been  exhibited  for 
some  time  in  London  and  Paris  under  the  title  of  Cosmorama^  (from  Greek 
words  signifying  views  of  the  worlds  because  of  the  great  variety  of  views.) 
Pictures  of  moderate  size  are  placed  beyond  what  have  the  appearance  of 
common  windows,  but  of  which  the  panes  are  really  large  convex  lenses 
fitted  to  correct  the  errors  of  appearance  which  the  nearness  of  the  pictures 
would  else  produce.  Then,  by  adding  various  subordinate  contrivances,  cal- 
culated to  aid  and  heighten  the  effects,  even  shrewd  judges  have  been  led  to 
suppose  the  small  pictures  behind  the  glasses  to  be  very  large  pictures,  while 
all  others  have  let  their  eyes  dwell  upon  them  with  admiration,  as  magical 
realizations  of  the  natural  scenes  and  objects.  Because  this  contrivance  is 
cheap  and  simple,  many  persons  affect  to  despise  it;  but  they  do  not  thereby 
show  their  wisdom :  for  to  have  made  so  perfect  a  representation  of  objects,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  triumphs  of  art,  whether  we  regard  the  pictures  as  drawn 
in  true  perspective  and  colouring,  or  the  lenses  which  assist  the  eye  in  exami- 
ning them. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  effect  of  looking  through  such  glasses 
at  near  pictures,  is  obtainable,  in  a  considerable  degree,  without  a  glass,  by 
having  the  pictures  very  large,  and  placing  them  at  a  corresponding  distance. 
The  rule  of  proportion  in  such  a  case  is,  that  a  picture  of  one  foot  square  at 
one  foot  distance  from  the  eye,  appears  as  large  as  a  picture  of  60  feet  square 
at  60  feet  distance.  The  exhibition  called  the  Diorama  is  merely  a  large 
painting  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  principle  now  explained.  In  prin- 
ciple it  has  no  advantage  over  the  cosmoramaor  the  show-box,  to  compensate 
for  the  greater  expense  incurred,  but  that  many  persons  may  stand  before  it 
at  the  same  time,  all  very  near  the  true  point  of  sight,  and  deriving  the  plea- 
sure of  sympathy  in  their  admiration  of  it,  while  a  slight  motion  of  the  spec- 
tator does  not  make  his  eye  lose  the  right  point  of  view. 

A  round  building  of  prodigious  magnitude  has  lately  been  erected  in  the 
Regent's  Park  in  London,  on  the  walls  of  which  is  painted  a  representation 
of  London  and  the  country  around,  as  seen  from  the  cross  on  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  The  real  scene  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary which  the  world  affords,  and  this  representation  of  it  combines  the 
several  advantages  of — the  circular  view  of  the  panorama — the  size  and  dis- 
tance of  the  great  diorama — and  that  from  the  details  being  so  minutely  paint- 
ed, distant  objects  may  be  examined  by  a  telescope  or  opera-glass. 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  it  may  be  understood,  that  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  still-nature,  or  mere  momentary  states  of  moving  objects,  a 
picture  truly  drawn,  truly  coloured,  and  which  is  either  very  large  to  correct 
the  divergence  of  light  and  convergence  of  visual  axes,  or  if  small,  is  viewed 
through  a  glass,  would  affect  the  retina  exactly  as  the  realities.  But  the 
desideratum  still  remained  of  l>eing  able  to  paint  motion.  Now  this,  too,  has 
been  recently  attempted,  and  in  many  cases  with  singular  success,  chiefly 
by  making  the  picture  transparent,  and  throwing  lights  and  shadows  upon  it 
from  behind.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  diorama  and  cosmorama  there  have 
been  thus  represented  with  admirable  truth  and  beauty  such  phenomena  as— 
the  sunbeams  occasionally  intermpted  by  passing  clouds,  and  occasionally 
gilding  the  varied  scene :  perhaps  darting  through  the  windows  of  a  venerable 
cathedral  and  illuminating  the  interesting  objects  in  its  interior— the  rising 
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and  disappearing  of  mist  over  a  landscape— running  water,  as,  for  instance, 
the  cascades  among  the  sublime  precipices  of  Mount  St.  Gothard,  in  Switzer- 
land;— and  one  of  the  most  striking  scenes  of  all,  a  great  fire  or  conflagra* 
tion.  In  the  cosmorama  of  Regent  Street,  the  great  fire  of  Edinburgh  was 
admirably  represented ;  first,  that  noble  city  was  seen  sleeping  in  darkness 
as  the  fire  began,  then  the  conflagration  grew  and  lighted  up  the  sky,  and  at 
short  intervals,  as  the  wind  increased,  or  as  roofs  fell  in,  there  were  bursts  of 
flame  towering  to  heaven,  and  vividly  illuminating  every  wall  or  spire  which 
caught  the  direct  lightr— then  the  clouds  of  smoke  were  seen  rising  in  rapid 
succession  and  sailing  northward  upon  the  wind,  until  they  disappeared  in 
the  womb  of  distant  darkness.  So  naturally  was  all  this  represented,  that 
no  stranger  can  have  viewed  the  appalling  scene  with  indifference,  while  on 
those  who  knew  the  city,  the  effect  can  scarcely  have  been  weaker  than  if 
they  had  witnessed  the  reality.  The  mechanism  for  producing  such  effects 
is  very  simple;  but  spectators,  that  they  may  fully  enjoy  them,  need  not 
particularly  inquire  alx»ut  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  when  the  imagination  is  once  excited  by  some  beautiful 
or  striking  view,  how  readily  any  visual  hint  produces  clear  and  strong 
impressions.  One  day  in  the  cosmorama,  a  school-boy  visitor  exclaimed 
with  fearful  delight  that  he  saw  a  monstrous  tiger  coming  from  its  den  among 
the  rooks; — it  was  a  kitten  belonging  to  the  attendant,  which  by  accident 
had  strayed  among  the  paintings.  And  another  young  spectator  was  beard 
calling  that  he  saw  a  horse  galloping  up  the  mountain  side; — it  was  a 
minute  fly  crawling  slowly  along  the  canvas.  There  is,  in  this  department, 
a  very  fine  field  yet  open  to  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  for  the  contemplation 
of  pictures  representing  motion  or  progressive  events,  may  be  made  the 
occasion  of  mental  excitement  the  most  vatied  and  intense.  For  instance, 
there  are  few  scenes  on  earth  calculated  to  awaken  more  interesting  reflec- 
tions on  the  condition  of  human  nature  than  that  beheld  by  a  person  who 
sails  along  the  river  Thames  from  London  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  about 
sixty  miles,  through  the  wonders  which  on  every  side  there  crowd  on  the 
sight — the  forests  of  masts  from  all  parts  of  the  world — the  glorious  monu- 
ments of  industry,  of  philanthropy,  of  science — the  endless  indications  of 
the  riches,  the  high  civilization,  and  progressive  happiness  of  the  people. 
Now  this  scene  was  lately,  in  one  of  our  theatres,  strikingly  portrayed  by 
what  was  called  a  moving  panorama  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Thames. 
It  was  a  very  long  painting,  of  which  a  part  only  was  seen  at  a  time  gliding 
slowly  across  the  stage,  and  the  impression  made  on  the  spectators  was  that 
they  themselves  were  sailing  down  the  river  in  a  steamboat,  and  viewing  the 
fixed  realities.  In  the  same  manner  might  be  most  interestingly  represented 
the  whole  coast  of  Britain,  or  any  other  coast,  or  any  line  or  road,  or  even  a 
line  of  balloon  flight.  There  was  another  moving  panorama  exhibited  about 
the  same  time  at  Spring  Gardens,  aiming  at  an  effect  of  still  greater  difficulty, 
viz,.f  to  depict  a  course  of  human  life ;  and  the  history  chosen  was  that  of  the 
latter  part  t)f  Bonaparte's  career.  Scenes  representing  the  principal  events, 
were,  iti  succession,  made  to  glide  across  the  field  of  view,  and  were  so 
designed  that  the  real  motion  of  the  picture  gave  to  the  spectator  the  feeling 
that  the  events  were  then  in  progress ;  and  with  the  accompaniments  of  clear 
narration  and  suitable  music,  they  produced  on  those  who  viewed  them  the 
most  complete  illusion.  The  story  began  by  recalling  the  blow  struck  at 
Bonaparte's  ambition  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar ;  and  to  mark  how  completely, 
by  representations  of  various  moments  and  situations  of  the  battle,  the  spec* 
tators  were  in  imagination  made  present  to  it,  the  author  may  mention  that 
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on  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  the  exhibition,  a  yonng  man  seeing  a  party  of 
British  represented  as  preparing  to  board  an  enemy's  ship,  started  from  his 
seat  with  a  hurrah^  and  seemed  quite  confounded  when  he  discovered  that  he 
was  not  really  in  the  battle.  To  the,  views  of  TraOalgar  succeeded  many 
others,  similarly  introduced  and  explained,  in  each  of  which  the  hero  himself 
appeared:  there  were  his  defeat,  at  Waterloo— his  subsequent  flight — his 
delivery  of  himself  to  the  British  admiral — his  appearing  at  the  gangway  of 
the  Bellerophon  to  thousands  of  spectators  in  boats  around,. while  in  Plymouth 
harbour,  previous  to  his  departure  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  Europe — his 
bouse  and  habits  during  his  exile,  with  various  picturesque  views  of  St. 
Helena ; — and  last  of  all,  that  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  bier  with  his 
lifeless  corpse  was  moving  slowly  on  its  way  to  the  grave  under  the  wiliuw- 
tree.  The  exhibition  now  spoken  of  might  have  been  made  better  in  all 
respects,  yet  in  its  mediocrity  it  served  to  prove  how  admirably  adapted  such 
onions  of  painting,  music  and  narration  are  to  affect  the  mind,  and  therefore 
to  become  the  means  of  conveying  most  impressive  lessons  of  historical  fact 
and  moral  principle. 

Painting,  whether  employed  to  portray  scenes  of  entirely  still  nature,  or 
scenes  involving  some  kind  of  motion  as  above  described,  has  still,  as  its  great 
aim  or  end,  merely  to  represent  interesting  subjects,  and  to  give  to  the  spec- 
tator as  much  as  possible  that  clear  conception  of  them  which  is  obtained  by 
octilar  examination  of  realities ;  and  thus,  as  a  system  of  visual  signs  of 
thought,  it  becomes,  like  language,  which  is  a  system  of  audible  signs,  a 
means  of  expanding  the  boundaries  of  individual  human  existence  into  wider 
space  and  time,  and  thus  of  elevating  human  nature.  While  it  portrays  only 
strict  matters  of  fact,  whether  of  past  or  present  time,  as  particularly  htiman 
individuals,  objects  of  natural  history,  the  beautiful  and  magnificent  scenes  of 
nature,  interesting  events  which  the  artist  has  the  means  of  faithfully  repre- 

,  senting,  &c.,  it  may  be  called  truly  historical  painting,  embodying  the  mate- 
rials of  true  history,  both  natural  and  civil,  and  then  it  is  of  singular  value. 
But  even  when  applied  to  other  purposes,  it  may  still  be  fraught  with  delight; 
and  just  as  language,  of  which  the  grand  object  or  use  is  to  express  strict 
truths,  has  still  been  admirably  employed  m  giving  a  permanent  existence  to 
a  variety  of  fictions,  from  the  wildest  fables  and  rhapsodies  to  the  historical 
plays  and  novels  of  modern  times,  as  those  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Scott — which 
plays  and  novels,  although  not  furnishing  true  portraits  of  individual  human 
■ature,  are  yet  most  correct  portraits  of  general  human  nature — so  may  pain- 

.  ting  be  employal  in  embodying  fictions  adapted  to  its  peculiar  powers,  and 
it  may  do  so  in  a  manner  to  prove  the  artist  endowed  with  the  highest  degree 
of  human  genius.  It  should  always  be  recollected,  however,  that  what  is 
usually  dignified  with  the  name  of  historical  painting,  really  bears  to  histori- 
cal truth  only  the  kind  of  relation  which  novels  and  plays  bear  to  it,  and  often 
approaches  even  less  nearly  to  the  truth ;  for  it  pretends  to  relate  a  thousand 
minute  circumstances  which  no  history  has  preserved,  and  which,  therefore, 
only  the  imagination  of  the  artist  can  supply.  Thus  when  a  painter,  know- 
ing that  Lucretia  stabbed  herself  in  the  presence  of  her  father  and  others, 
after  the  crime  of  Tarquin,  exhibits  a  woman  dying,  and  a  certain  number  of 
persons  around  her  in  horror  and  astonishment,  he  no  more  represents  the 
real  Lucretia  and  her  friends  than  he  represents  any  other  particular  young 
woman  and  her  friends;  for  he  is  quite  assured  that  not  one  of  the  figures  in 
such  a  picture  is  a  portrait  of  the  individual  whose  name  it  bears ;  his  picture, 
therefore,  in  so  far,  is  as  untruth  or  fiction,  while  it  very  probably  has  some  of 
die  additional  errors  and  even  absurdities  so  common  among  historical  paint- 
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ers,  in  respect  of  national  asage  in  coetame,  religion,  manners,  &c.,  and  in 
respect  to  general  personal  appearance,— as  when  a  Rubens  wishing  to  repre- 
sent Sabine  or  other  ladies,  gave  them  the  Dutch  corpulency  deemed  comely 
in  his  own  country,  although  it  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  true  forms  of 
Italian  or  Grecian  nymphs.  From  all  this  it  appears  that  historical  pictures 
may  often  be  regarded  as  portraitures,  not  of  the  realities,  but  of  comedians 
acting  scenes  in  historical  plays  intended  to  represent  the  realities. 

In  dealing  with  the  events  of  ordinary  history,  there  is  no  strong  reason 
why  artists  may  not  please  themselves  and  their  spectators  as  we  have  now 
been  describing;  but  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  similar  liberties  should 
be  allowed  with  respect  to  religion.  Yet  any  painting  of  the  last  supper,  for 
instance,  or  of  the  ascension,  is  not  more  true  than  a  theatrical  representation. 
To  judge  of  the  nature  of  such  a  picture  we  have  only  to  suppose  any  of  the 
events  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  to  be  represented  by  a  painter  in 
China  with  the  countenances  seen  on  Chinese  tea-boxes:  such  a  representa- 
tion would  appear  in  Europe  revoltingly  absurd ;  but  the  common  practice 
here  is  only  a  degree  belter,  Italian  countenances  being  usually  substituted 
for  the  Jewish;  and  twenty  painters,  undertaking  the  same  subject,  generally 
put  different  persons  into  all  the  situations.  Then  it  can  produce  no  pleasing 
impression  on  a  Christianas  mind  to  be  told,  that  an  admired  painting  of  the 
crucifixion  was  made  chiefly  from  the  body  of  an  executed  murderer;  or  that 
for  a  praised  representation  of  the  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  painter 
had  deemed  bis  own  physiognomy  the  most  befiting  for  the  principal  figure, 
while  he  copied  the  portrait  of  Voltaire  as  a  specimen  of  the  bad  Jews,  of 
Newton  as  a  specimen  of  the  good,  and  of  wife,  cousins,  acquaintances,  and 
old  dothes-men,  to  make  up  the  remaining  groups.  With  the  knowledge 
that  such  things  have  often  been,  it  need  not  surprise  that  many  persons  of 
correct  feeling  turn  with  horror  from  all  these  mimicries  and  falsehoods,  to 
seek  their  idea  of  Ood  and  bis  providence  in  the  sublime  descriptions  of  his  , 
attributes,  which  written  language  conveys,  and  which  all  creation,  in  a  mute 
language  not  less  impressive,  so  strongly  confirms.  When  men  generally 
could  not  read,  and  as  a  mass  were  extremely  ignorant,  various  means  of 
fixing  their  attention  upon  religious  subjects  might  be  useful,  and  therefore 
proper,  as  sacred  plays,  certain  possessions,  pictures,  &c.,  which  have  now 
in  many  countries  ceased  to  be  either;  but  a  person  of  good  sense  will  con- 
tinue to  regard  with  a  certain  respect  whatever  at  any  time  may  have  con- 
tributed to  reclaim  portions  of  mankind  from  barbarism  and  wickedness  to 
the  just  appreciation  of  the  divine  charities  of  a  pure  religion. 

There  are  in  painting  other  classes  of  fictions,  which  pretend  to  nothing 
beyond  fiction,  and  which  are  yet  truly  admirable ;  such  are  personifications 
of  the  virtues  and  vices,  serving  to  recommend  the  practice  of  the  former,  and 
to  deter  from  that  of  the  latter — almost  all  Hogarth's  works  are  of  this  charac* 
ter,  and  evince  the  highest  mental  acumen  and  genius : — then  may  be  men- 
tioned the  personifications  of  what  have  been  called  the  elements  and  powers 
of  nature,  including  many  of  the  personages  of  the  heathen  mythology — then 
other  generalizations  of  the  characteristics  of  human  or  other  nature,  as  scenes 
of  domestic  afifection,  of  the  play  of  the  passions,  &c.,  ^.;  and  because  many 
subjects  when  so  sketched,  are  intelligible  to  the  eye  with  the  suddenness  ai 
lightniner,  where  longest  verbal  description  would  convey  the  idea  but  imper- 
fectly, the  art  of  painting,  in  regard  to  tliem,  possesses  a  truly  magical  and 
inestimable  power. 

As  painting,  whether  employed  to  represent  matters  of  fact  or  of  fiction* 
can  accomplish  its  ends  only  through  the  means  of  dravnng  or  linear  per- 
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spective,  and  of  shading  and  coloaring,  or  aerial  perspective,  these  subjects 
require  to  be  studied  by  every  artist  with  great  attention ;  but  it  is  important 
for  all  to  be  aware  that  the  greatest  mastery  over  these,  which  are  merely  the 
mechanical  parts  of  the  art,  will  go  a  very  short  way  towards  producing  good 
performances,  unless  there  be  present  also  the  genius  to  select  or  to  compose 
subjects  worthy  of  being  represented, — indeed,  will  go  little  farther  to  make 
a  painter  than  the  learning  of  mere  penmanship  goes  to  make  a  historian  or 
a  poet.  This  remark  seems  the  more  necessary,  because  there  is  in  human 
nature  a  disposition  to  value  so  much  the  means  by  which  important  ends  are 
attained,  that  often  the  end  itself  is  forgotten  in  the  contemplation  of  the  means, 
— as  when  a  person,  perceiving  that  money  will  procure  all  desirable  things, 
at  last  becomes  the  insane  miser,  and  dies  from  want  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life  rather  than  touch  his  hoarded  treasures : — while  among  painters, 
as  among  persons  of  other  occupations,  the  talent  for  the  inferior  or  more 
mechanical  departments  of  the  art,  is  more  common  than  for  the  higher.  Do 
we  not  see  the  subordinate  accomplishments  of  the  painter,  by  not  a  few, 
both  artists  and  pretended  connoisseurs,  supposed  to  be  the  principal  ?  Bui 
this  is  evidently  to  value  the  dress  or  clothing,  instead  of  the  person ;  or  like 
the  bibliomaniac,  to  regard  the  type  and  binding  of  books  more  than  the  sub- 
ject. To  prove  how  unessentid  what  is  called  high-finishing  in  painting,  is 
to  the  complete  attainment  of  the  purposes  of  the  art,  we  may  instance  the 
cartoons  of  the  immortal  Raphael,  which  to  the  mere  mechanic  in  art  appears 
almost  daubs,  although  exciting  such  enthusiasm  in  the  superior  mind :  and 
many  of  the  mere  sketches  of  genius  are  to  a  true  taste  more  precious  than 
some  of  the  most  laboured  pieces  in  our  galleries.  As  it  is  of  no  importance 
to  a  man  who  sees  approaching  the  friend  of  his  heart,  whether  it  be  by  day- 
light or  candlelight,  or  with  the  source  of  light  above  or  below,  &c.,  provided 
there  is  light  enough  for  him  to  distinguish  clearly  the  friend  of  his  heart,  so 
is  it  of  no  importance  how  any  interesting  subject  is  represented,  provided 
the  picture  vividly  excite  a  true  conception  of  the  subject.  A  painter  will 
discover  the  difficulties  which  a  brother  artist  had  to  surmount  in  represent- 
ing an  object  in  some  particular  predicament,  as  regards  the  light,  &c.,  and 
may  estimate  the  talent  accordingly :  but  the  great  proportion,  even  of  the 
most  accomplished  ordinary  spectators,  will  generally  be  looking  beyond  the 
sign  to  the  thing  signified,  heedless  of  the  artist's  difficulties.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  **  a  sweet  or  adorable  bit  of  colouring,'* 
as  it  will  sometimes  be  called — ^and  which  in  truth  may  have  the  merit  of  most 
natural  colouring,  there  are  preserved  in  many  galleries  pictures  disgusting  in 
almost  all  other  respects,  as  of  drunken  Dutch  boors,  with  fiery  noses  and 
physiognomies  degrading  to  human  nature,  &o.,  Sic, ;  on  seeing  which,  the 
roan  of  taste  deplores  that  the  art  of  painting  should  so  oAen  have  been  prosti- 
tuted by  clever  men  to  the  vile  purpose  of  representing  things  of  worse  than 
00  interesL 

*•  ff^en  the  image  formed,  as  above  described,  beyond  a  lens,  is  viewed  in 
the  air  by  en  eye  placed  still  farther  beyond  in  the  same  direction,  the 
arrangement,  according  to  minor  circumstances,  constitutes  either  the 
common  tblescope  or  microscope.'*  (Read  the  whole  second  paragraph 
of  the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

The  name  o(  telescope  (a  compound  Greek  term,  signifying  to  see  far,  as 
microscope  signifies  to  see  what  is  small,)  applies  to  that  wondrous  instru- 
ment of  modern  invention  by  the  use  of  which  the  intelligent  soul  may  be 
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•aid,  on  the  beams  of  light  as  its  path,  to  dart  widHy  into  space  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  contemplating  the  distant  glories  of  creation  ;  or  again,  by  which  it 
ean  command  distant  objects  instantly  to  approach,  for  the  purpose  of  conve- 
nient  inspection.  In  ancient  times,  a  man,  while  looking  with  admiration  on 
the  brig;ht  face  of  the  moon,  might  have  exclaimed,  **  How  pleased  would  I 
be,  had  I  the  power  to  fly  upwards  to  that  celestial  orb,  the  better  to  under- 
stand its  nature  and  beauties  ;*'  but  he  could  little  have  anticipated  that  the 
day  was  coming  when  human  ingenuity  would  find  means  in  a  great  measnre 
to  satisfy  the  wish: — now  the  telescope  is  this  means,  for  one  which  merely 
doubles  apparent  magnitudes,  shows  the  moon  exactly  as  she  would  appear 
to  a  person  wholiad  ascended  towards  her  from  the  earth  a  distance  of  120,000 
miles,  while  one  of  greater  power  produces  effects  correspondingly  great. 
-^But  to  examine  the  heavenly  bodies  is  by  no  means  the  only  use  of  the 
telescope,  man  being  often  extremely  interested  to  discover  what  is  passing 
at  a  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  around  him.  Thus,  by  a  telescope, 
the  military  chief  obtains  a  close  view  of  approaching  friends  or  foes,  while 
they  are  yet  concealed  from  the  naked  eye,  in  the  blue  mist  of  distant  moun- 
tain or  plain— and  similarly,  the  sea-captain,  while  persons  around  him  per- 
ceive only  a  little  speck  on  the  far  horizon,  discovers  there  a  ship  of  class  and 
nation  at  once  evident  to  him,  and  with  the  crew  of  which,  by  the  additional 
use  of  signal  flags,  he  is  enabled  readily  to  converse.  At  midnight  a  tele- 
scope directed  to  a  distant  cathedral,  may  so  eflectually  call  it  into  the  presence 
of  the  observer,  that  on  the  clock-turret  may  be  watched  the  progress  of  the 
slow  hands  which  tell  of  the  unceasing  lapse  of  time.  A  man,  in  the  midst 
of  a  wide  plain,  or  on  a  lofty  hill-top,  or  far  on  the  face  of  a  lake,  who  might 
suppose  himself  quite  alone  and  unseen,  would  yet,  by  a  telescope,  be  instantly 
placed  under  the  observation  of  whoever  chose  to  watch  him.  And  the  same 
might  happen  to  a  man  within  the  high  walls  of  his  own  garden,  or  even 
within  his  house  near  an  open  window,  if  a  straight  line  could  reach  him  from 
some  station  where  an  observer  was.  Some  remarkable  cases  of  actions, 
imagined  by  the  parties  to  have  been  done  in  perfect  secrecy,  have  thus  been 
brought  to  light. 

Now  the  telescope,  with  its  extraordinary  powers,  exhibits  but  another  mo- 
dification of  the  simple  case  (described  at  page  341,  and  exemplified  in  die 
camera  obscure,  ^^,)  of  an  image  formed  for  visual  inspection  beyond  a  lens. 
And  we  shall  here  explain  that  its  powers  depend  altogether  on  the  two  cir- 
cumstances, first  of  its  large  lens  collecting,  for  the  formation  of  the  image 
(subsequently  transferred  to  the  observer's  retina)  a  thousand  times  or  more, 
the  quantity  of  light  which  the  naked  pupil  coula  receive ;  and  second,  of  its 
forming  by  this  light  an  image,  to  which  the  eye  may  be  brought  very  near* 
so  as  to  examine  it  with  magnifying  glasses  of  any  power. 

To  understand  this  well,  we  must  recall,  that  the  nature  of  the  bending  of 
light  in  passing  through  a  lens  is  such,  that  all  the  rays  reaching  the  lens  from 

Fig.  160. 


any  point  of  a  visible  object  in  front,  and  forming  what  is  caHed  a  pencil  of 
Ught — as  that  spreading  from  the  point  A  of  the  cross  here  represented,  to 
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the  lens  L — are  collected  in  a  correspanding  point,  as  a,  at  the  focal  distance 
beyond  the  lens,  so  as  always  to  meet  the  central  ray  of  the  pencil  here, 
(the  direct  line  A  a;)  and,  therefore,  when  the  light  comes  from  above  the 
centre  of  the  lens,  the  focal  meeting  is  below,  as  shown  here ;  and  when  it 
comes  from  below,  the  meeting  is  above  ;  then  the  same  happening  as  regards 
every  visible  point  of  the  object  (the  rays  from  only  the  two  extreme  points 
A  and  B  are  here  represented)  at  corresponding  points  beyond  the  lens  in 
the  space  between  a  and  b,  the  collected  light,  if  received  on  a  white  screen 
placed  tliere,  as  in  the  camera  obscura,  will  make  apparent  to  an  eye  in  any 
direction  a  beautiful  inverted  image  of  the  object.  Now  in  the  place  where 
the  rays  meet  to  form  this  image,  if  no  screen  be  interposed,  the  rays,  aU 
Ihough  not  lost  or  destroyed,  but  merely  cross  each  other  in  the  air,  without 
interference,  nearly  as  they  previously  crossed  in  the  lens,  and  spread  again 
beyond  the  focal  points,  or  towards  c,  as  liere  shown,  as  they  originally  spread 
fifom  the  several  points  of  the  object  itself;  an  eye,  therefore,  placed  any- 
where beyond  c,  must  receive  portions  of  the  pencil  from  every  point  of  the 
image,  and  may  see  the  image  in  the  air  as  it  would  see  an  object  situated 
where  the  image  is,  in  the  focus  of  the  lens.-— This  may  be  observed  at  once 
by  holding  a  spectacle-glass  or  any  lens  at  a  proper  distance  between  an  ob- 
ject and  the  eye. 

Now  a  telescope  is  merely  a  long  tube,  blackened  within  to  exclude  and 
destroy  useless  light,  and  having  a  large  lens,  called  the  object-glaas,  filling 
its  distant  end,  to  gather  the  light  from  the  objects  in  front,  and  with  that 
light  to  form  images  towards  the  other  or  near  end  of  the  tube,  where  the  eye 
may  conveniently  inspect  them.  These  images,  for  a  purpose  to  be  imme- 
diately explained,  are  examined  through  another  lens  called  the  eye-giass, 
which  is  fixed  in  a  small  tube  made  to  slide  backwards  and  forwards  in  the 
larger,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  focal  distances  being  adjusted  to  the  power  of 
different  eyes,  &c.     The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  progress  of  the 


light  from  the  object  A^  through  the  object  glass  L,  to  form  an  image  b  a, 
and  afterwards  to  be  bent  by  the  eye- glass  D,  so  as  to  enter  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  at  E,  where  the  rays  cross,  to  form  the  last  image  on  the  retina. 

In  the  simple  telescope  with  only  two  lenses,  as  above  represented,  called 
the  astronomical  telescope  or  the  night  telescope,  because  chiefly  used  at  night, 
the  image  is  inverted ;  but  this  is  a  circumstance  of  no  importance  in  viewing 
the  heavenly  bodies  ;  to  fit  the  instrument,  however,  for  viewing  terrestrial 
objects,  it  is  necessary  to  place  in  the  tube  another  simple  or  compound  lens, 
which  shall  form  a  second  image  from  the  first,  and  by  inverting  a  second 
lime,  shall  produce  an  image  really  upright. 

To  determine  how  much  larger  an  object  will  appear  when  viewed  through 
a  certain  telescope, — for  instance,  through  one  with  an  object-glass  of  three 
feet  focus, — than  when  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
image  is  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  object-glass,  or  at  b  a,  in  the  last  figure, 
and  subtends  from  the  centre  of  that  glass  or  lens,  the  same  visual  angle  as 
the  object  itself  (a  fact  explained  page  357,)  and  to  an  eye  placed  there,  would 
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appear  of  the  same  size  as  the  object,  bat  if  the  eye  be  brought  nearer  to  the 
image  than  the  centre  of  the  object-glass  is,  the  image  will  appear  by  so  much 
taller  and  broader,  and  thus,  as  compared  with  the  object,  may  be  called  so 
much  magnified.  Now  as  the  naked  eye  cannot  see  distinctly  an  object 
nearer  to  it  than  at  about  six  inches,  because  of  the  great  divergence  of  light 
from  a  nearer  radiant  point,  the  telescope  in  question,  without  an  eye-glass, 
would  allow  the  eye  to  come  only  six  times  nearer  to  the  image  than  when 
at  the  cenUre  of  the  object-glass,  and  would  only  magnify  the  diameter  six 
times ;  but  if  then  an  eye-glass,  as  D,  of  half  an  inch  focus  were  placed  half 
an  inch  from  the  image,  so  as  to  render  the  rays  of  every  pencil  parallel,  and 
therefore  fitted  to  the  powers  of  the  eye,  while  the  different  parcels  would 
cross  each  other  a  little  way  beyond  the  glass,  as  shown  above,  an  eye  placed 
to  receive  in  its  pupil  the  crossing  parcels,  would  see  the  image  as  large  as  if 
at  half  an  inch  from  it,  and  therenire  72  times  nearer  than  if  viewed  from  the 
object-glass,  and  therefore  again  as  of  72  times  greater  diameter.  Now,  as  in 
all  cases,  the  image  in  a  telescope  is  in  the  focus  both  of  the  object-glass  and 
eye-glass,  and  is  therefore  nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  in  proportion 
as  their  focal  distances  differ,  the  magnifying  power  is  measured  by  that  dif- 
ference— in  the  case  at  present  supposed,  the  difference  is  as  72  to  1,  and  72 
is  the  magnifying  power  of  the  telescope.  The  rule  is  generally  thus  ex- 
pressed, **  divide  the  focal  distance  of  the  object-glass  by  that  of  the  eye-glass, 
and  the  quotient  is  the  magnifying  power/'  It  is  always  to  be  remembered, 
that  if  the  diameter  of  an  object  be  magnified  10  times,  the  surface  is  mag- 
nified 100  times,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other  numbers. 

With  such  means  of  aiding  the  sight,  then,  it  is  that  we  discover  the 
mountains  of  our  moon,  and  can  even  measure  their  altitudes;  that  we  can 
see  the  four  beautiful  moons  of  the  planet  Jupiter;  that  we  can  perceive 
marks  and  irregularities  on  the  surfaces  of  the  other  planets,  enabling  us  to 
say  at  what  rate  they  severally  whirl  round  their  axes,  experiencing  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  ni^ht; — and  that  we  can  determine  many  other  inte- 
resting particulars. 

The  discovery  of  the  telescope  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  accidentally 
by  the  children  of  a  Dutch  spectacle-maker,  while  playing  wiih  their  father^s 
work;  but  it  was  turned  to  no  use  until  Galileo,  led  by  science,  fell  upon  it 
again,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  its  worth,  obtained  from  it  the  most  sob- 
lime  results.  The  human  heart  can  rarely  have  throbbed  with  such  delight 
as  Galileo's,  when  he  first  directed  his  optic  tube  to  the  heavens,  and  through 
it  contemplated  so  many  glorious  objects  before  unseen  by  human  eye ; — as 
the  planet  Venus,  our  beautiful  morning  and  evening  star,  appearing  not  a 
circle,  but  a  crescent  like  our  moon  in  her  quarters — as  the  satellites  of  Jupi- 
ter— the  rings  of  Saturn — myriads  of  stars  until  then  invisible  to  man ;  and 
in  a  word,  when  he  beheld  the  undoubted  proofs  of  the  true  system  of  the 
universe,  as  his  genius  had  before  conceived  it  uniting  the  greatest  simplicity 
with  unspeakable  grandeur. 

The  Galilean  telescope  was  simply  a  large  object-glass  to  collect  much 
light,  with  a  small  concave  eye-glass  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  converging 
rays  before  they  reach  their  focus,  and  to  change  their  convergency  into  the 
parallelism  which  the  eye  could  command.  This  telescope,  although  mag- 
nifying less  than  that  made  of  two  convex  glasses,  as  above  described,  atiU, 
from  occasioning  no  loss  of  light  by  the  crossing  of  rays  in  forming  an  image, 
was  of  considerable  power.  The  common  opera-glass  is  a  telescope  made 
on  this  principle. 

It  was  explained  at  page  338,  that  a  ray  of  light,  in  being  bent  or  refracted 
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b]r  tramparent  media,  as  by  a  lens,  is  also  divided  into  rays  of  the  difTerent 
coloors  seen  in  the  rainbow.  Hence  an  image  formed  behind  a  simple  lens 
has  coloured  edges  or  fringes.  This  fact  rendered  the  images  of  small  ob- 
jects much  magnified,  in  the  first  made  telescopes,  very  indistinct:  and,  but 
for  the  important  discovery  made  by  Dollond,  the  optician,  that  different 
kinds  of  glass  have  dispersive  and  refractive  povirers  of  different  relative 
force,  so  that  a  concave  lens  of  a  certain  curve  applied  to  a  convex  lens 
might  completely  counteract  the  dispersion  of  colour  by  the^  latter,  while  it 
lefl  enough  of  the  convergence  of  the  rays  for  the  formation  of  an  images- 
refracting  telescopes  would  have  always  been  very  imperfect.  Dollond 
called  his  telet<copes  achromatic^  or  not-colouring.  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  he  had  the  fortune  to  obtain  some  glass  for  his  purposes  more  suitable 
than  any  which  has  been  procured  since,  or  which  could  be  made  by  known 
rules,  until  the  late  improvements  in  the  manufacture  suggested  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  Mr.  Farraday.  The  author  of  this  work  carried  abroad  with  him 
a  small  telescope  of  old  Dollond's,  which  often  gave  more  correct  informa- 
tion respecting  minute  coloured  objects  at  a  distance,  as  signal  flags  at  sea, 
than  much  larger  glasses  of  modern  make. 

The  Microscope  of  greatest  power  and  with  the  form  called  compound, 
in  its  structure  approaches  very  closely  to  the  telescope,  the  chief  difference 
being,  that  while  in  the  telescope  a  large  distant  object  forms  in  the  focus  of 
the  object-glass  an  image  exactly  as  much  smaller  than  itself  as  the  distance 
of  the  image  from  the  glass  is  less — in  the  microscope  conversely,  a  small 
object  placed  near  the  focus  of  the  object-glass  produces  a  more  distant 
image,  as  much  larger  than  itself  as  the  image  is  more  distant  than  it — and 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  image  is  viewed  through  an  appropriate 
eye-glass.  The  object-glass  in  the  telescope  is  large,  in  the  microscope  it  is 
generally  very  smaU.  If,  in  the  latter,  an  object-glass  be  used  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  focal  distance,  and  the  object  be  so  placed  that  its  image  is  formed 
at  six  inches,  the  image  will  be  of  diameter  48  times  as  great  as  the  object, 
or  will  have  nearly  9,500  times  as  much  surface:  and  if  that  image  be  viewed 
through  an  eye-glass  of  half  an  inch  focus,  the  image  will  appear  still  twelve 
times  larger,  or  80,000  times  larger  than  the  object. 

A  simple  convex  lens  is  called  a  single  microscope,  and  it  magnifies,  as 
already  explained,  chiefly  by  allowing  the  eye  to  be  brought  much  nearer  to 
the  object  than  the  distance  at  which  the  object  could  be  seen  without  the 
glass;  but  even  where  the  distance  of  the  eye  and  object  is  not  changed,  a 
kns  interposed  will  still  magnify  by  bending  the  light,  as  at  c^  and/,  making 
that  which  comes  to  the  eye  at  e  from 

the  top  of  such  an  object,  as  the  little  Fig.  leti. 

cross  a,  to  appear  to  come  from  6, 

and  that  from  the  bottom  to  come  d  f 

from  c,  thus  magnifying  the  cross  ^ ■ — Tt^^^ — Al^ 

here  represented  by  the  black  lines,         ^"*^^~--^--— ^^_"     (  )    ^J" 
to  appear  of  the  size  represented  by  ""     ""    ^^"^^^^^^^l^ 

the  dotted  lines.   A  concave  lens  mini- 
fies for  the  contrary  reason. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  a  greater  treat  for  a  person  who  has  feeling  for  the 
beauties  of  nature,  than  to  explore  with  the  microscope.  While  the  telescope 
lifts  the  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  boundless  space  occupied  by  myriads 
of  sans,  and  exhibits  this  globe  of  ours  as  less,  compared  with  the  universe 
around  it,  than  a  leaf  is,  compared  with  a  forest,  or  one  grain  of  sand  com- 
pared with  all  which  lies  on  the  ocean's  shore ;  the  microscope  again  excites 
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new  astonbhrnent  by  showing  on  a  leaf,  or  in  a  single  drop  of  some  water 
in  which  the  leaf  has  been  infused,  thonsands  of  living  creatures,  and  of 
creatures  not  imperfect  because  thue  small,  but  endowra  with  organs  and 
parts  as  complex  and  curious  as  those  of  an  elephant  And  he  who  admires 
the  curious  structure  of  a  honey-comb,  may  bend  his  eye  through  the  micro- 
scope upon  the  cut  surface  of  a  willow  branch,  or  of  other  wood,  there  to 
see  a  similar  structure  more  wonderful  still :  or  he  may  compare  the  lace  of 
a  fly*8  wing  with  the  most  perfect  which  human  art  can  weave;  or  the  beau- 
tiful proportions  and  perfection  of  the  limbs  and  weapons  of  an  insect,  invi- 
sible, perhaps,  to  the  naked  eye,  with  any  larger  objects  of  the  kind  already 
Jtnown  to  him. 

Telescopes  and  microscopes  might  with  propriety  be  both  called  micro- 
scopes, for  often  the  telescopic  object  subtends  to  the  naked  eye  even  a  smaller 
angle  tlian  the  objects  which  the  microscope  examines.  The  minutest  visible 
insect  at  hand  may  hide  from  the  eye  a  planet  at  a  distance.  The  image  in 
the  telescope,  however,  is  always  much  smaller  than  in  the  microscope, 
because  the  rays  from  a  distance  being  nearly  parallel,  must  form  the  image 
nearly  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  object-glass ;  while  for  the  microscopet 
the  rays  from  the  near  object  being  very  divergent  may  be  made  to  form  the 
image  far  beyond  that  focns,  and  therefore  proportionately  larger. 

'*  Light  falling  on  very  smooth  or  fH>li$htd  suffates^  is  reflected  so  nearfu 
in  the  order  in  which  it  falis,  as  in  many  cases  to  appear  to  tlu  eye  as  y 
coming  directly  from  the  objects  originally  emitting  it, — and  such  swr- 
faces  are  cd^ea  mirrors  ;  the  surface  which  is  flat  as  well  as  poHshed^  is 
called  a  plane  mirror.**    (Read  the  Analysis,  page  9t5.) 

If,  on  a  marble  slab,  or  other  flat  surface,  (represented  here  at  M  R,  with 

the  edge  supposed  towards  the  spectator,)  a  ball 

Fig.  168.  were  projected  from  A  perpendicularly  towanb 

D,  the  ball  would  rebound  directly  back  to  A, 

but  if  projected  obliquely»  as  from  B  to  D,  it 

would  not  return  to  the  nrst  situation  B,  but  to 

6,  a  corresponding  situation  on  the  opposite eide 

of  the  perpendicular,  thus  making  the  angle  of 

the  return  or  rtfleotion  equal  to  the  angle  of 

approach  or  incidence  ^  the  same  would  fc^  tme 

of  a  ball  approaching  obliquely  from  any  other 

point,  as  U«  and  ret^nding  to  c.     Now  light 

is  reflected  from  polished  surfaces  accord'mg  to 

the  same  law,  so  that  an  eye  at  A  -virould  see 

B.  itself  as  if  placed  at  </,  an  eye  at  b  would  see  an 

object  really  at  B  as  if  it  were  at  e ,  and  so  forth. 

Where  the  existence  of  a  mirror  is  not  suspected,  the  objects  reflected  from 

it  are  held  to  be  realities  placed  beyond  where  it  is.     A  wild  animal  will 

attack  its  image  in  a  glass;  and  the  fable  says  that  a  dog  crossing  a  brook, 

quitted  the  piece  of  meat  in  its  mouth  to  catch  the  tempting  image  which  be 

saw  in  the  water  below.     The  reason  that  an  object  seen  in  a  plane  mirror 

appears  to  be  just  as  far  beyond  the  mirror  as  its  true  distance  on  the  side  of 

the  spectator,  is,  that  the  diverging  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  have  the  same 

divergence  after  as  before  reflection. 

Any  plane  very  smooth  surface  reflects  light  as  now  described,  and  is  a 
mirror:  but  diflferent  substances  send  back  very  diflferent  proportions  of  the 
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light  which  falls  on  them.  A  highly  polished  metallic  surface  is  the  best 
mirror,  oftea  returning  three«fourtl»  of  the  whole  light.  Hence,  in  reflecting 
telescopes,  the  mirrors  are  made  of  polished  metal. 

Our  common  looking-glasses  are  really  metallic  mirrors,  for  it  is  the  smooth, 
clear  surface  of  the  quicksilvered  tin  foil  behind  the  glass  which  reflects  the 
light,  the  glass  itself  merely  serving  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  metallic 
surface  perfectly  clean  and  flat.  There  is  always  an  imperfection  in  such 
glass  mirrors,  when  used  for  viewing  objects  obliquely,  because  the  external 
surface  of  the  glass  acts  also  as  a  mirror,  although  so  much  more  feebly  than 
the  metal  behind,  and  forms  a  separate  image  not  quite  coincidiag  with  the 
other,  and  therefore  mixing  with  and  confusing  it. 

The  mirror-power  of  glass  unaided  is  seen  from  the  panes  of  a  plate-glass 
window,  which  make  objects  in  front  very  visible,  although  by  no  means 
with  clearness  comparable  to  that  from  a  metallic  surface.  All  common 
panes  of  glass  in  windows,  or  in  print-frames,  ^.,  reflect  as  much  light  m 
plate-glass,  but  the  reflection  being  irregular  because  the  surface  is  irregular^ 
scarcely  attracts  notice. 

The  smooth  surfieu^  of  a  fluid  is  a  mirror,  which  is,  moreover,  horizontal ; 
and  when  that  surface  is  metallic,  as  of  mercury,  the  mirror  is  most  perfect. 
In  water,  spirits,  oil,  or  any  other  liquid,  it  is  also  perfect,  but  feebler. 

The  mirror  of  liquid  quicksilver  is  sometimes  used  by  astronomers  in  observ« 
ing  the  apparent  altimdes  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  for  the  image  in  the  mirror 
appearing  exactly  as  much  below  the  horizon  as  the  object  is  really  above  it, 
half  the  distance  between  them  is  the  true  height 

A  varnished  picture,  or  any  japanned  surges,  is  a  mirror:  nay,  even  a 
polished  table  of  mahogany  or  other  wood — as  it  is  well  known  among  play- 
ful children.  The  author,  while  writing  this,  has  before  him  a  table  covered 
with  black  leather,  and  in  that  covering,  as  a  mirror,  he  clearly  sees  the  bright 
objects  beyond  the  table.  Polished  stones,  as  marble  slabs,  du;.,  reflect  as 
much  as  glass.  Even  a  surface  of  air  may  be  a  mirror,  as  where  a  cold  and 
dense  stra^m  happens  to  lie  in  contact  with  a  warmer  and  rarer  suratunu 
In  such  cases,  where  particular  causes  have  unequally  heated  different  levels 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  trees,  islands,  ^.,  happening  to  be  below,  are  reflected 
from  above,  and  appear  as  if  in  the  sky.  This  phenomenon  is  called  mirage. 
It  is  often  to  be  observed  over  the  burning  sands  of  Africa,  where  the  air  is 
much  heated ;  and  elsewhere  certain  kinds  of  mist  and  thin  clouds  produce  a 
similar  effect,  causing,  for  instance,  a  ship  to  appear  as  if  suspended  alof^ 
with  keel  uppermost* 

In  certain  cases,  an  object  seen  by  the  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  appears 
reversed,  as  when  the  right  hand  of  a  person  standing  before  a  glass  b^omes 
the  type  for  the  left  hand  of  the  image ;  or  when  a  tree,  or  rock,  or  mountain, 
seen  in  the  mirror  of  a  lake,  has  its  top  downwards. 

It  is  on  this  account,  that  a  man  painting  his  own  portrait  from  a  mirror, 
is  apt  to  reverse  all  the  accidental  characteristics  of  the  countenance  or  person, 
not  the  same  on  both  sides ;  and  if,  as  is  generally  true,  one  eye  be  higher 
than  the  other,  or  the  nose  be  a  little  to  one  side,  a  very  incorrect  resemblance 
will  be  produced.  Hence  also  a  person  whose  countenance  is  at  all  thus 
peculiar,  never  sees  himself  in  a  mirror  as  he  appears  to  others ;  and  a  belle 
or  beau,  who  has  decided  that  a  curl  is  more  graceful  on  the  led  temple,  may 
unconsciously  leave  it  on  the  right. 

By  an  image,  however,  reflected  from  a  flrst  mirror  to  a  second,  and  frooi 
that  to  the  eye,  persons  may  see  the  object,  or  themselves,  if  they  choose, 
«s  others  see  them.  What  a  pity  that  there  are  not  some  moral  mirrom  !• 
answer  an  analogoos  purpose! 
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A  candle  placed  between  two  parallel  mirrors  fixed  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
room,  makes  visible  in  either  glass  to  a  spectator  near  the  middle  of  the  room 
an  endless  straight  line  of  lights.  If  the  glasses  be  inclined  to  each  other, 
the  lights  will  appear  as  if  placed  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  of  which 
the  centre  is  where  the  prolonged  mirrors  would  meet:  this  fact  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  beautifiil  toy  called  the  kalddoacope.  It  is  possible  to  place 
a  few  mirrors  in  such  situations  around  an  apartment,  that  a  man  entering 
it,  may  see  himself  multiplied  into  a  crowd,  and  a  few  ornamental  pillars 
may  produce  the  effect  of  thousands  formed  into  long  colonnades  of  retiring 
lines. 

The  sun  or  moon  reflecting  in  a  still  lake,  appear  as  they  do  in  the  sky ; 
but  if  the  surface  of  the  water  become  at  all  ruffled  by  the  breeze,  instead 
of  one  distinct  image,  there  will  be  a  long  line  of  bright  tremulous  reflection. 
The  reason  of  this  appearance  Is,  that  every  little  wave,  in  an  extent  per- 
haps of  miles,  has  some  part  of  its  rounded  surface  with  the  direction  or 
obliquity  which,  according  to  the  required  relation  of  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  reflection,  fits  it  to  reflect  the  light  to  the  eye,  and  hence  ewery 
wave  in  that  extent  sends  its  momentary  gleam,  which  is  succeeded  by  others. 
Although  the  extern^  surface  of  glass  reflects  but  a  small  part  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  it,  being,  therefore,  a  feeble  mirror,  still  curiously,  if  light, 
which  has  entered  a  piece  of  glass,  fall  very  oblique- 
Fig.  164.  ly  upon  the  back  or  internal  surface,  instead  of 
passing  out  there,  it  is  more  perfectly  reflected  than 
it  would  be  by  the  best  metallic  mirror.   This  light 
from  A  entering  a  piece  of  glass  at  B,  is  entirely 
reflected  at  C,  the  back  of  the  piece,  and  escapes 
at  D  towards  E.     The  back  of  a  wedge  of  glass, 
or  common  prism,  thus  becomes  a  perfect  mirror. 
It  is  this  fact  which  enabled  Dr.  Wollaston  to  construct  that  beautiful  little 
instrument  called  by  him  the  Camera  lAtcida.    The  two  surfaces  at  the 
back  of  the  small  prism  of  glass  A  become  roir^ 
Fig.  165.  rors,  the  first  reflecting  to  the  second,  and  the 
second  to  the  eye  at  £,  the  objects  in  the  land- 
£  scape  before  it,  while  the  eye  also  sees  through 
the  glass  to  the  paper  below  at  B,  and  may  sup- 
pose the  imagery  to  be  feebly  portrayed  on  the 


A^  1^  paper:  with  a  pencil  that  appearance  is  ftiade 

permanent,  and  a  correctly<lrawn  outline  of  the 
scene  is  at  once  obtained.    The  instrument  for 
assisting  drat\smen  is  still  simpler  than  the  ca- 
■  mera  oMCura.    Other  modifications  of  the  inetru* 

ment  have  since  been  contrived. 
The  same  fact  of  the  internal  surface  of  a  transparent  nsass  becoming  a 
mirror,  gives  us  the  explanation  of  that  apparition  or  phenomenon  so 
admired  before  it  was  understood,  and  not  less  admired  since — the  rainbaw^ 
or  arc  in  theaky^  as  in  France  and  elsewhere  it  is  named— an  object  which 
the  poets  of  nature  have  almost  worshipped  for  its  beauty,  and  which  few  of 
us  can  cease  to  remember  as  one  of  the  delights  of  our  boybh  days,  when 
we  saw  it  stretching  over  the  haunts  of  our  young  pleasures,  and  may  have 
pursued  it  in  the  hope  of  catching  some  of  the  falling  rubies  and  emeralds, 
or  bright-coloured  dew  of  which  it  might  be  composed. 

When  a  partial  shower  of  rain  falls  on  the  side  of  the  landscape  opposite 
to  where  the  sun  is  shining,  there  immediately  appears  in  the  shower  a 
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variegated  arch,  red  at  its  external  border  or  confine,  and  then  succefisively 
orange,  yellow,  green,  Sic,  (in  order  of  the  colours  of  the  prismatic  spectrum 
described  at  page  337,)  towards  its  inner  border.  Its  centre  is  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  sun,  or  at  the  end  of  a  straight  line  supposed  to  be  drawn  from 
the  sun  through  the  eye  of  the  spectator  towards  the  opposite  horizon ;  and 
being,  therefore,  always  under  the  horizon,  the  bow  is  less  than  a  semicircle. 
The  diameter  of  the  circle  of  which  the  bow  is  a  part,  occupies  nearly  82^ 
of  the  field  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  the  bow  always  coincides  with  a  hoop  of 
one  foot  diameter  held  eight  inches  from  the  eye.  There  is  a  second  bow  of 
much  fainter  light  than  the  first,  and  with  the  colours  in  reverse  order :  it  is 
of  1 08°  diameter,  and  therefore  external  to  the  other. 

Now  the  explanation  of  this  miracle  of  beauty  is  simply  as  follows. 
While  the  sun  shines  upon  the  spherical  drops  of  falling  rain,  its  light  falls 
upon  the  whole  central  part  of  any  drop,  passes  completely  through,  but  that 
portion  which  enters  near  the  edge  of  the  drop,  as  at  a,  is  refracted  or  bent, 
and  reaches  the  back  surface  of  the  drop  at  v  so 
slantingly,  or  at  an  angle  so  great,  that  it  suffers  there  ^*&'  ^^' 

an  entire  reflection  instead  of  being  transmitted ;  the 
ray,  therefore,  is  turned  to  6,  where  it  escapes  from 
the  drop,  and  as  here  shown,  descends  to  the  earth 
or  eye  in  the  direction  b  e.  Thus  every  drop  of  rain 
on  which  the  sun  shines  is  a  little  mirror  suspended 
in  the  sky,  and  is  returning  at  a  certain  angle  all  round 
it,  viz.f  at  an  angle  of  41°,  a  portion  of  the  light  which 
falls  on  it ;  and  an  eye  placed  in  the  required  direc- 
tion receives  that  reflected  light.  If  in  this  case,  however,  there  were  reflec- 
tion only,  and  not  also  refraction  with  separation  of  colours^  the  rainbow 
would  be  only  a  very  narrow  resplendent  arc  of  while  light  formed  of  millions 
of  little  images  of  the  sun;  but  in  truth, 
because  the  light,  which  enters  near  the  ^'g*  ^^7. 

edge  of  the  drop,  traverses  the  surface 
very  obliquely,  it  is  much  bent  or  refracted 
before  its  reflection,  as  seen  at  a,  and  is 
divided  into  rays  of  its  seven  colours,  as 
it  would  be  on  passing  through  a  prism  (as 
explained  at  page  337 ;)  and  this  division 
or  separation  continuing  after  the  light 
again  escapes  from  the  drop  at  6,  instead 
of  one  white  ray  descending  from  each 
drop  to  a  certain  point  of  the  earth,  seven 
rays  descend  (here  marked  by  dotted  lines  from  the  figure  1  on  the  left  hand 
to  7,  6,  5,  &c.,  on  the  right,  and  with  separation  greater  than  occurs  in  reality 
to  make  it  very  evident,)  and  of  these  rays,  an  eye  can  only  reeeive  one  at 
a  time  from  the  same  drop,  which  drop  will  then  appear  of  the  colour  of  the 
ray  :  but  for  the  same  reason  that  seven  eyes  placed  in  a  line  from  above 
downwards,  as  at  7,  6,  6,  &c.  on  the  right  would  be  required  to  see  the 
•even  colours  from  one  drop  in  the  centre  of  the  bow,  so  one  eye  looking  in 
the  direction  of  seven  drops  situated  in  a  corresponding  row,  as  from  1  to  7 
on  the  left,  will  catch  the  lower  or  red  ray  of  the  upper,  the  orange  or  second 
ray  of  the  next,  the  yellow  or  third  ray  of  that  which  follows,  and  so  on, 
while  it  will  lose  all  the  others,  and  thus  will  see  the  several  drops  as  if  they 
were  each  of  one  colour  only.  Of  such  elements,  then,  found  in  the  same 
felative  directions  all  around  the  eye,  the  glorious  arch  is  formed.    No  two 
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eyes  can  see  the  same  rainbow,  that  is,  can  receive  light  from  the  same  drops 
at  the  same  time ;  and  the  same  eye  does  not  for'  two  instants  receive  light 
from  the  same  drops.  This  rainbow  can  never  appear  to  a  person  on  a  plain, 
unless  when  the  asm  is  within  41^  of  the  horizon,  for  otherwise  the  centre  of 
the  rainbow  would  be  more  than  41°  under  the  horizon,  and  therefore  the 
whole  circumference  would  be  below  it  too. 

We  have  described  above  what  is  called  the 
Fig.  168.  principal  bow,  formed  in  the  drops  by  two  re- 

fractions, and  one  reflection  of  lighL  To  pro- 
duce the  fainter  second  or  external  bow,  men- 
tioned above,  and  of  which  the  colours  are  in 
reverse  order,  the  light  which  enters  on  the  under 
side  of  the  drop,  as  at  a,  is  reflected  first  at  y, 
then  again  at  6,  and  escapes  at  c  towards  the 
eye :  after  two  reflections  as  well  as  two  refrac- 
tions. As  the  semi-diameter  of  this  bow  is  54*^, 
it  may  be  visible  when  the  internal  bow  is  not. 

An  artificial  rainbow  may  be  produced  in  sunshine  at  any  time  by  scatter^ 
ing  water-drops  from  a  bush  or  otherwise ;  and  a  rainbow  is  often  seen  among 
the  spray  of  a  lofty  waterfall,  or  of  a  stormy  sea.  The  cut-glass  ornaments 
of  chandeliers,  &c.,  produce  colours  on  the  same  principle  as  rain-drops ;  as 
do  also  mist  and  particles  of  frozen  water  between  a  luminous  body,  and  the  eye 
exhibiting  the  circular  cc^oured  halos  often  observed  around  the  sun  and  moon. 
A  white  halo  is  light  reflected  from  the  external  surfaces  of  drops  or  particles. 

**  3£rror8  may  be  pkme^  convex^  or  concave^  and  certain  curvatures  ttiU 
produce  images  by  r^eetion,Just  as  lenses  produce  images  by  refraction; 
in  consequence^  tnere  are  reflecting  telescopes,  microscopes,  ^c,  as  there 
are  refracting  instruments  of  the  same  names"  (See  the  Analysis, 
page  325.) 

While  a  plane  surface  reflects  light,  so  that  what  is  called  the  image  in  it 
of  a  known  object  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  reality,  convex  or  concave 
mirrors  reflect  as  if  every  distinct  point  of  them  were  a  separate  small  plane 
mirror,  and  their  effecis  on  light  correspond  with  a  relative  inclination  of  the 
diflRsrent  parts.  The  only  forms  of  much  importance  are  the  regularly  sphe- 
rical or  parabolic  concave  and  convex  mirrors.  We  shall  now  find  that  these 
produce  on  light  similar  eflects  with  lenses,  only  the  concave  mirror  answers 
to  the  convex  lens,  and  the  convex  mirror  to  the  concave  lens.  It  is  the 
concave  mirror  which  gathers  the  light  to  form  images  in  the  most  perfect 
telescopes  that  exist,  as  those  of  Herschel  and  others.  Admirable  as  is  the 
refracting  telescope,  it  still  falls  short  in  certain  respects  of  the  telescope  acting 
by  reflection. 

In  a  hollow  sphere,  or  part  of  a  sphere  with 
polished  internal  surface,  if  rays  radiate  from  the 
centre  in  all  directions,  they  reach  every  part 
perpendicularly,  and  therefore  are  thrown  back 
to  the  centre.  Thus  if  A  B  were  a  concave 
spherical  mirror,  of  which  C  were  the  centre, 
rays  issuing  from  C  would,  in  obedience  to  the 
law  that  the  angles  x)f  incidence  and  reflection  are 
equal,  again  meet  at  C« 
It  can  be  proved  also,  that  any  ray  parallel  to 
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the  axis,  falling  upon  such  a  mirror,  will  be  Fig.  170. 

reflected  inwards  so  as  to  cut  the  axis  half- 
way between  the  mirror  and  its  centre,  viz., 
at  D,  the  centre  being  C,  Then  as  all  pa- 
rallel rays  must  meet  in  the  same  point, 
that  point  becomes  a  focus,  as  already  ex- 
plained for  lenses,  and  there  an  image  of  the 
sun  will  be  formed  when  the  mirror  is  held 
directly  towards  the  sun.  This  point  is  called  the  principal  focus  of  the 
mirror. 

For  the  same  reason  that  parallel  rays  meet  in  the  focus,  so  will  rays, 
issuing  from  the  focus  towards  tlie  mirror,  become  parallel,  after  reflection, 
as  seen  above  or  in  the  figure  at  page  271;  and  if  they  be  then  caught  in  a 
second  and  opposite  mirror,  as  also  represented  at  page  271,  corresponding 
effects  will  follow. 

Now,  for  a  concave  mirror,  as  already  explained  for  a  lens,  when  rays  falU 
on  it  obliquely  from  one  side  of  the  axis,  their  focus  will  be  on  the  opposite 
side,  and  therefore  the  mirror  will  form  an  inverted  image  of  any  body  placed 
before  it,  just  as  the  lens  does  ;  and  the  image  will  be  near  or  distant,  and 
large  or  small,  according  to  the  divergence  of  the  approaching  rays,  exactly 
as  happens  with  lenses ;  and  thus  the  camera  obscura,  magic  lantern,  tele- 
scopes and  microscopes,  may  all  be  formed  by  mirrors,  as  they  may  be  by 
lenses.  Moreover,  concave  mirrors  magnify,  as  concave  lenses  of  the  oppo- 
site names  do.  The  two  subjects  of  images  by  refraction  and  by  reflection 
run  so  nearly  parallel,  thai  it  would  be  useless  repetition  here  to  enter  upon 
the  detailed  consideration  of  the  latter  subject,  and  we  shall  therefore  content 
onrselves'with  showing  why  a  concave  mirror  magnifies  and  why  a  convex 
mirror  minifies. 

A  concave  mirror  magnifies  be-  Fig.  171. 

cause  the  light  from  the  lop  of  the 
cross  at  A,  reaching  the  mirror 
where  it  can  be  reflected  to  an  eye 
placed  at  F,  viz.,  at  E,  seems  to 
the  eye  to  come  from  C,  and  the 
light  of  B  similarly  appears  to 
come  from  D,  so  that  the  cro^s  A 
B,  by  the  reflection,  seems  to  the 
eye  to  be  of  the  greater  dimensions  C  D. 

In  the  convex  mirror,  again,  for  corresponding  reasons,  the  cross  A  B  ap- 
pears only  as  C  D,  and  therefore  much  smaller  than  the  reality. 

Concave  or  magnifying  mirrors  are  often 
used  by  persons  in  shaving. 

A  convex  mirror  is  a  common  ornament  of 
our  apartments,  exhibiting  a  pleasing  minia- 
ture of  the  room  and  its  contents. 

Any  polished  convex  body  is  a  mirror,  and 
therefore  the  ball  of  the  human  eye  is  one,  in 
which  we  may  contemplate  most  perfect  mi- 
niatures of  surrounding  things*  It  is  the 
image  of  the  window  or  of  the  sun  in   the 

convex  mirror  of  the  eye,  which  painters  usually  represent  by  a  spot  of 
white  paint  there ;  and  a  similar  luminous  spot  or  line  must  be  made  when 
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they  have  to  represent  almost  any  of  the  pieces  of  furniture  which  hare 
rounded  polished  surfaces  as  bottles,  glasses,  smooth  pillars,  ^. 

Convex  lenses  thus  are  also  mirrors  to  all  the  objects  around  them,  and 
very  strikingly  so,  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  form  of  a  lens.  The 
polished  back  of  a  watch,  often,  in  the  same  way,  attracts  the  attention  of  a 
child,  who  wonders  to  see  there  so  clearly  *•  the  little  baby." 

It  has  been  a  mathematical  amusement  to  calculate  what  kind  of  distor- 
tion mirrors  of  unusual  forms  will  produce,  and  then  to  make  distorted  draw- 
ings, which,  ^hen  reflected  from  such  mirrors,  might  produce  in  the  eye  the 
natural  image  of  the  objects. 

When  a  concave  mirror  is  used  for  a  telescope,  the  image  formed  in  front 
of  it,  and  to  be  examined  through  the  magnifying  eye-glass,  may  be  viewed, 
— first,  as  in  Herschers  telescope,  by  the  spectator  turning  his  back  to  the 
real  object,  and  looking  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  telescopic  tube,  near* to  the 
edge  of  which  the  image  is  thrown  by  a  slight  inclination  of  the  mirror  at  its 
bottom: — or,  secondly,  as  in  the  Newtonian  telescope,  through  an  opening 
'in  the  side  of  a  tube,  after  being  reflected  by  a  small  plane  mirror,  placed 
diagonally  in  the  centre  of  the  tube: — or,  thirdly,  as  in  the  Gregorian  tele- 
scope, through  an  opening  cut  in  the  principal  mirror  or  speculum,  after 
being  reflected  towards  that  opening  by  a  smaller  mirror  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  tube;  this  last  arrangement  is  that  preferred  for  smaller  telescopes, 
because  the  spectator,  while  seeing  the  image,  is  also  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  object. 

Reflecting  telescopes  have  the  advantage  of  being  perfectly  adiromaiiCt 
that  is,  of  producing  no  coloured  or  rainbow  edges  to  the  images;  for  com- 
pound light  is  reflected,  although  not  refracted  entire,  all  the  colours  follow- 
ing the  same  law  of  equal  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection. 

Herschel's  largest  telescope  had  a  mirror  of  48  inches  in  diameter,  and 
therefore  received  about  150,000  times  more  light  than  an  unassisted  eye, 
forming  with  that  light,  at  a  focal  distance  of  40  feet,  a  large  image  admira- 
bly distinct.  It  was  with  such  a  telescope  that,  in  the  obscurity  of  remote 
space,  Herschel  discovered  the  immense  planet  rolling  along,  which,  in  ho- 
nour of  his  royal  patron,  he  called  the  Georgium  Sidua,  but  which  now, 
by  the  decii<ion  of  the  scientific  world,  bears  his  own  name; — and  with  such 
he  discovered  moons  before  unseen,  of  other  planets,  and  he  unravelled  the 
celestial  nebulae  and  clustered  stars  of  the  milky  way,  and,  in  a  word,  un- 
veiled vastly  more  than  hnd  before  been  done,  the  system  of  the  boundless 
universe.  If  this  world  were  to  last  for  millions  of  years,  the  discoveries 
made  by  Herschel*s  telescope  would  mark  a  memorable  epoch  of  its  early 
history. 

"  Light  returned  from,  or  pasHng  through  bodies  of  rougher  or  irregular 
surface,  or  which  have  other  peculiarities ,  is  so  modified  as  to  produce  all 
those  pfienomena  of  colour  and  varied  hriglUness  seen  among  ruUural 
bodies,  and  giving  them  their  distinctive  characters  and  beauty.*^  (See 
the  Analysis,  page  325.) 

General  remarks  on  this  part  of  our  subject  were  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  section,  in  the  explanations  of  how  objects  not  self-luminous  become 
visible  by  reflecting  the  light  of  other  bodies,  and  of  how  the  prism  sepa- 
rates a  ray  of  white  light  into  rays  of  the  several  colours  which  are  seen 
also  in  the  rainbow — which  rays,  on  being  again  mixed,  become  white  light 
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as  before: — and  much  beyond  these  ren^arks  we  have  not  the  intention  of 
now  proceeding.  To  give  a  full  account  of  the  matters  that  might  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  department,  would  occupy  the  pages  of  a  large 
volume,  for  there  would  be  to  pass  in  review — the  various  opinions  which 
have  existed  on  the  intimate  nature  of  light, — the  facts  connected  with  what 
has  been  called  ihe  polarization  of  light, — the  relation  of  light  in  its  doitble 
refraction^  to  the  ultimate  structure  of  material  masses,  <fec.,  all  which  sub- 
jects are  in  certain  respects  highly  interesting,  but — as  some  of  ihem  are  not  yet 
completely  investigated — as  respecting  others  various  opinions  prevail, — as 
they  involve  few  matters  yet  applied  to  common  use, — as  thf  reasonings 
about  them  are  far  removed  from  ordinary  trains  of  thinking,  and  refer  to 
facts  altogether  unknown  to  common  observation, — we  hold  them  not  to  be 
fit  parts  of  a  popular  treatise  on  light.  We  may  state,  however,  that  per- 
sons who  have  the  leisure  and  mathematical  preparation  necessary  for  pur- 
suing the  study,  will  find  their  labour  in  it  richly  rewarded. 

What  we  deem  necessary  here  to  add,  is,  that  while  light,  in  falling  upon 
any  transparent  substance,  as  air,  water,  glass,  <&c*,  reduced  to  thin  plates  of 
films,  ig  so  affected,  that  for  certain  degrees  of  thinness,  difierent  for  each 
substance,  it  is  decomposed,  and  is  reflected  or  is  transmitted,  not  as  white 
light,  but  as  some  of  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  colour  reflected  in 
any  case,  is  always  the  opposite  or  complement  of  that  which  is  transmit- 
ted, that  is  to  say,  is  such  that  the  two  brought  together  make  white  light  as 
before.  The  facts  may  be  studied  as  Newton  originally  studied  them,  in  the 
thin  plate  of  air  which  occupies  the  space  between  a  convex  lens  and  a  plane 
surface  of  glass  upon  which  the  lens  is  laid, — in  which  plate,  as  the  distance 
from  the  point  of  the  apparent  contact  of  the  glasses  increases,  there  are 
all  degrees  of  thinness,  and  with  these  appear  successive  rings  of  vivid  co- 
lours. l*he  same  truth  is  exemplified  in  the  colours  of  a  soap-bubble,  which 
brighten  as  the  bubble  swells  and  becomes  of  thinner  substance,  and  are 
dtfllerent  as  the  thickness  is  diflferent  and  greater  from  above  downwards; — 
and  it  is  exemplified  also  in  the  colours  seen  in  the  fissures  of  cracked 
ice  or  crystalline  spars,  and  in  numerous  other  common  facts.  Now,  what- 
ever be  the  reasons  of  such  decomposition  of  light — and  the  explanation  is 
not  yet  complete — we  cannot  doubt  that  in  natural  boilies  generally,  the 
colours,  opacity,  transparency,  &c.,  depend  entirely  upon  the  volume  and 
arrangement  of  the  minute  fibres  or  plates,  with  included  interstices,  which 
constitute  the  volume  or  structure  of  each  mass.  Accordingly,  whatever 
changes  that  arrangement  may  change  also  the  colour  of  the  mass.  Thus, 
by  drawing  a  certain  number  of  minute  lines  on  a  certain  extent  of  any  me- 
tallic surface,  we  may  make  it  of  what  colour  we  please;  and  mother-of-pearl 
owes  its  vivid  colours  and  beauty  entirely  to  its  furrowed  or  striated  surface, 
as  is  proved  by  our  making  an  impression  of  that  surface  on  sealing  wax  and 
perceiving  that  the  wax  then  exhibits  similar  colours. 

The  investigations  in  progress  respecting  the  phenomena  of  light,  are  fur- 
nishing new  proofs  of  the  extreme  simplicity  of  nature,  amidst  the  boundless 
extent  and  most  curious  variety.  When  men  thought  of  the  sense  of  touch 
only  as  it  exists  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  or  on  the  general  surface  of  the 
body,  they  were  far  from  suspecting  that  the  sense  of  hearing  had  the  near 
relation  to  it  which  subsequent  discoveries  have  proved,  and  still  less,  that 
the  sense  of  sight  was  only  yet  a  finer  touch  than  hearing.  But  step  by 
step  they  have  ascertained,  1st,  in  relation  to  sound,  that  the  air  through 
which  it  usually  reaches  the  organ  of  bearing,  is  a  material  fluid  as  much  as 
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vater,  consisting  of  the  same  or  smaller  particles,  only  more  distant  among 
themselves, — ^and  that  a  motion  or  trembling  in  the  air,  by  affecting  nerves 
exposed  in  the  ear,  produces  the  seAsation  of  sound  by  slight  repeated  pressores 
on  these  nerves,  as  the  trembh'ng  in  a  log  of  vrood  caused  by  the  action  of  a 
saw  produces  a  peculiar  sensation  of  touch  in  the  nerves  of  a  hand  laid  on  the 
log ; — and,  moreover,  thai  sound  in  all  its  varieties,  is  merely  such  trembling, 
affecting  a  structure  of  nerve  in  the  ear,  which  nerve  is  made  as  much  more 
readily  excitable  than  the  nerves  in  the  fingers  or  general  cutaneous  surface, 
as  the  action  or  impulse  pf  trembling  air  is  more  delicate  than  the  stronger 
pressures  of^ommon  occurrence. — ^And,  2dly,  in  the  investigations  respect- 
ing  light,  this  kind  of  comparison  is  carried  a  step  farther,  for  it  is  become 
matter  almost  of  certainty  that  the  sensation  of  light  is  produced  in  the  suita- 
ble nervous  tissue  of  the  eye,  called  the  retina,  by  a  trembling  motion  in 
another  fluid  than  air,  which  fluid  pervades  all  space,  and  in  rarity  or  subtilety 
of  nature  surpasses  air  yet  more  than  air  does  water  or  solids ; — and  that, 
while  in  sound,  different  tones  or  notes  depend  on  the  number  of •  vibrations 
in  a  given  time,  so  in  light  do  different  colours  depend  on  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  vibrations.  Can  human  imagination  picture  to  itself  a  simpli- 
city more  magnificent  and  fruitful  of  marvellous  beauty  and  utility  than  all 
this? — But  yet  farther,  as  air  answers  in  the  universe  so  many  important  pur- 
poses besides  that  of  conveying  sounds — although  this  alone  comprehends 
language,  which  almost  means  reason  and  civilization — so  also  does  the  ma- 
terial of  light  minister  in  numerous  ways,  in  the  phenomena  of  heat,  electri- 
city and  magnetism. 

The  truths  now  positively  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  light 
and  vision,  are  among  those  in  the  wide  field  of  human  inquiry,  which, 
acting  on  ordinary  apprehension,  most  forcibly  place  the  student  as  it  were, 
in  the  very  presence  of  Creative  Intelligence,  awakening  in  him  the  most 
elevated  thoughts  of  which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  Had  there  been  no 
light  in  the  universe,  all  its  other  perfections  in  regard  to  man  had  existed  in 
vain.  This  earth  would  have  been  to  its  human  inhabitants  what  any  un- 
known shore  would  be  to  exiles  abandoned  upon  it  after  their  eyes  were  put 
out :  every  movement  might  be  to  their  destruction,  for  their  perceptions, 
being  limited  by  the  length  of  their  arms,  and  of  their  fearful  groping  steps, 
the  wretched  beings  separating  when  impelled  by  hunger  to  search  for  food, 
would  probably  scatter  to  meet  no  more.  But  the  material  of  light  exists, 
pervading  all  space,  and  certain  impressions  made  upon  it  in  one  place  ex- 
tend rapidly  over  the  universe,  the  progressive  impression  being  called  a  ray, 
or  beam  of  light.  The  beams  of  light,  then,  from  all  parts  coming  to  every 
individual,  may  be  regarded  as  millions  of  supplementary  arms  or  feelers 
belonging  to  the  individual,  and  which  reach  to  the  end  of  the  universe,  so 
that  each  person,  instead  of  being  as  a  blind  point  in  space,  becomes  nearly 
omnipresent;  then  these  limbs  or  feelers  have  no  weight,  they  are  never  in 
the  way,  they  impede  nothing,  and  they  are  only  known  to  exist  when  their 
use  is  required ! 

But  this  miracle  of  Light  would  have  been  totally  useless,  and  the  para- 
dise of  earth  would  have  been  to  man  still  a  dark  and  dreary  desert,  had  there 
not  been  farther  the  twin  miracle  of  the  EJte,  an  organ  of  commensurate  deli- 
cacy to  perceive  the  light.  In  the  Eye  we  have  to  admire  the  round  cornea, 
of  such  perfect  transparancy,  placed  exactly  in  the  anterior  of  the  ball,  (and 
elsewhere  it  had  been  useless,)  then  exactly  behind  this,  the  beautiful  curtain, 
the  iris,  with  its|  opening,  called  the  ptkpil,  dilating  and  contracting  to  suit  the 
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intensity  of  ligbt--and  exactly  behind  the  iris,  again,  the  crystalline  lens  pos- 
sessing important  and  remarkable  properties,  and  which,  by  acting  on  the 
entering  light,  forms  of  it  on  the  retina  beautiful  pictures  or  images  of  the 
objects  in  front; — the  most  sensible  part  of  the  retina  being  where  the  images 
fall.  Of  these  parts  and  conditions,  had  any  one  been  otherwise  than  as  it  i9f 
the  whole  eye  had  been  useless,  and  light  useless,  and  the  great  universe  nse- 
less  to  man,  for  he  could  not  have  existed  in  it. — Then,  farther,  we  find  that 
this  precious  organ,  the  eye,  is  placed  in  the  person,  not  as  if  by  accident, 
anywhere,  but  aloft  on  a  befiting  eminence,  where  it  becomes  the  glorious 
watch-tower  of  tlte  soul ;  and,  again,  not  so  that  to  alter  its  direction  the 
whole  person  must  turn,  but  in  the  head,  which,  on  a  pivot  of  admirable 
structure,  moves  while  the  body  is  at  rest ;  besides  that,  the  ball  of  the  eye 
itself  can  roll  in  its  place,  and  is  furnished  with  muscles  which,  as  the  will 
directs,  turn  it  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  to  sweep  along  the  horizon,  or 
take  in  the  whole  heavenly  concave ; — then  is  the  delicate  orb  secured  in  a 
strong  socket  of  bone,  and  there  is  over  this  the  arched  and  padded  eyebrow 
as  a  cushion,  to  mitigate  the  shock  of  blows,  and  with  its  inclined  hairs  to 
turn  aside  any  descending  perspiration  or  other  moisturo  which  might  incom- 
mode;— then  is  thero  the  soft  and  pliant  eyelid  with  its  beauteous  fringes, 
incessantly  wiping  the  polished  surface,  and  spreading  over  it  the  pure  mois- 
ture poured  out  from  the  lachrymal  glands  above,  of  which  moisture  the 
superfluity,  by  a  fine  mechanism,  is  sent  into  the  nose,  there  to  be  evapora- 
tea  by  the  current  of  the  breath ; — still  farther,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  instead 
of  there  being  only  one  such  precious  organ,  there  are  two,  lest  one,  by  acci- 
dent, should  be  destroyed,  but  which  two  have  so  entire  sympathy,  that  they 
act  together  as  only  one  more  perfect; — then  the  sense  of  sight  continues 
perfect  during  the  period  of  growth  from  birth  to  maturity,  although  because 
the  eye  then  increases  in  size,  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  retina  is 
constantly  increasing ; — and  the  pure  liquid  which  fills  the  eye,  if  rendered  tur- 
bid by  accident  or  disease,  is  by  the  actions  of  life,  although  its  source  be  the 
thick  red  blood,  gradually  restored  to  transparency. — ^The  mind  which  can 
suppose  or  admit  that,  within  any  limits  of  time,  one  single  such  apparatus 
of  vision  could  have  been  produced  by  accident,  or  without  design,  must 
surely  be  of  extraordinary  character,  or  must  have  received  unhappy  bias  in 
its  education ;  but  the  mind  which  can  still  farther  admit  that  the  millions  of 
human  eyes  which  now  exist  on  earth,  all  equally  perfect,  can  have  sprung 
from  accident — and  that  the  millions  of  millions  of  other  eyes  throughout  the 
almost  innumerable  species  of  the  living  creation,  where  each  is  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  nature  and  cireumstances  of  the  animal  which  bears  it,  can  be 
accident ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  countless  millions  of  all  these  well  adapted 
kinds,  which  have  existed  in  past  ages,  were  all  but  accidents — the  mind 
which  can  admit  this,  must  have  some  of  its  highest  faculties  either  benumbed 
or  destroyed. 

As  a  concluding  reflection  with  respect  to  vision,  we  may  remark,  that  all 
the  provisions  above  considered  have  mere  utility  in  view,  for  any  one  of 
them  wanting  would  leave  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of  creation  wanting: 
bot  we  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  work,  that  if  there  had  been 
white  light  only,  susceptible  as  now  of  diflferent  degrees  of  intensity  and 
shade,  the  merely  useful  purposes  of  vision  would  have  been  answered  about 
as  perfectly  as  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow — a  truth  instanced  in  the 
facts,  that  many  persons  do  not  distinguish  colours,  and  that  it  imports  not 
whether  a  person  view  objects  in  the  morning,  or  at  midday,  or  at  even-tide, 
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or  through  plain  glass  or  coloared  glass,  provided  there  he  light  and  shade 
enough  to  show  them  clearly.  While,  therefore,  the  existenee  of  light  gene- 
rally, and  of  the  eye,  spealcs  of  Creative  Power  and  Intelligence,  the  exist- 
ence of  colours,  or  of  that  lovely  variety  of  hues  exhibited  in  flowers,  in  the 
plumage  of  birds,  in  the  endless  aspects  of  the  earth  and  heavens-^>ecau8e 
appearing  expressly  planned  to  give  delight  to  animated  beings,  speaks  of 
Creative  Benevolence,  and  may  well  excite  in  us  towards  the  Being  in  whom 
these  attributes  reside,  the  feelings  associated  in  our  minds  during  this  earthly 
scene,  with  the  endearing  appellation  of  <*  Father." 
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PART  V. 

ANLMAL  AND  MEDICAL  PHYSICS. 


Section  I. 

Mechammi  of  the  Human  Skeleton. 

Hating  now  completed  our  study  of  general  mechanics,  we  shall  proceed, 
with  the  light  thence  derived,  to  exapfiine  that  most  interesting  illustration  of 
many  of  the  truths — the  solid  frame- work  of  the  human  body — a  perfect 
work  of  an  unerring  Engineer  I 

There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the  animal  body,  or  an  action  which  it  per- 
forms, or  an  accident  that  can  befall  it,  or  a  piece  of  professional  assistance 
which  can  be  given  to  it,  that  does  not  furnish  illustration  of  some  truth  q( 
natural  philosophy ;  but  were  we  here  to  enter  into  much  detail,  we  shoula 
be  giviosf  minute  lessons  in  medical  science,  instead  of  explaining  general 
laws.  We  shall  therefore  only  touch  upon  as  many  particulars  as  will  make 
the  understanding  of  all  the  others  easy;  trying  to  include,  among  our  illus- 
trations,  such  matters  of  importance  as  would  be  likely  to  escape  the  notice 
of  a  hasty  student. 

The  cranium  or  skull  has  been  already  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  the 
arched  form  answering  the  purpose  of  giving  strength.  The  brain,  in  its 
nature,  is  so  tender  or  susceptible  of  injury,  that  slight  local  pressure  dis- 
turbs its  action.  Hence  a  solid  covering  like  the  skull  was  required  with 
those  parts  made  stronger  and  thicker  which  are  most  exposed  to  injury. 
An  architectural  dome  is  constructed  to  resist  one  kind  of  force  only,  always 
acting  in  one  direction,  viz.,  gravity ;  and  therefore  its  strength  increases 
regularly  towards  the  bottom,  where  the  weight  and  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
whole  are  to  be  resisted ;  but  in  a  skull,  as  in  a  barrel  or  egg-shell,  the  mere 
tenacity  of  the  substance  is  many  times  greater  than  sufficient  to  resist  gravity* 
and  therefore  the  form  and  securities  are  calculated  to  resist  forces  of  other 
kinds  operating  in  all  directions*  When  we  reflect  on  the  strength  displayed 
by  the  arched  film  of  an  egg-shell,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  severity  of 
blows  which  the  cranium  can  withstand. 

In  the  early  fcBtal  state,  that  which  afterwards  becomes  the  strong  bony 
case  of  the  brain  exists  only  as  a  tough  flexible  membrane.  Ossification 
commences  in  this  membrane  long  before  birth,  at  a  certain  number  of  points 
from  which  it  spreads,  and  the  portions  of  the  skull  formed  around  these 
points  soon  acquire  the  appearance  of  so  many  scales  or  shells  applied  on 
the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  held  together  by  the  remaining  membrane  not 
yet  ossified.  They  afterwards  become  firmly  fixed  together,  by  projections 
of  bone  from  each,  shutting  in  among  similar  projections  of  the  adjoining 
ones,  until  all  mutually  cohere  by  perfect  dove-tailed  joints,  like  the  work  of 
a  carpenter.    These  joints  are  called  sutures  of  the  cranium,  and  are  visiUo 
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to  extreme  old  age.  Through  early  childhood,  the  craniam  remains  to  a 
certain  degree  yielding  and  elastic,  causing  the  falLs  and  blows,  so  frequent 
during  the  lessons  of  walking,  &c.,  to  be  borne  with  comparative  impunity. 
The  mature  skull  consists  of  two  layers  or  tables^  with  a  soft  diploe.  between 
them;  the  outer  table  being  very  tough,  with  its  parts  dove-tailed  into  each 
other  as  tough  wood  is  joined  by  human  artificers;  while  the  inner  table  is 
harder  and  more  britde,  (hence  called  vitreous)  with  its  edges  merely  lying 
in  contact. 

A  very  severe  partial  blow  on  the  skull  generally  fractures  and  depresses 
the  part,  as  a  pistol-bullet  would :  while  one  less  severe,  but  with  more  ex- 
tended contact,  being  slowly  resisted  by  the  arched  form,  often  injures  the 
skull  by  what  is  correspondent  to  the  horizontal  thrust  in  a  bridge,  and 
causes  a  crack  at  a  distance  from  the  place  struck — generally  half  way  round 
to  the  opposite  side.  The  French,  in  speaking  of  this  effect,  use  the  term 
contre-coup.  Sometimes  in  a  fall  with  the  head  foremost,  the  skull  would 
escape  injury,  but  for  the  trunk  which  falls  upon  it,  and  drives  the  end  of 
the  spine  against  or  even  through  its  base. 

In  the  lower  Jaw  we  have  to  remark  the  greater  mechanical  advantage,  or 
lever-power,  with  which  the  muscles  act,  than  in  other  parts  of  animals. 
The  temporal  and  masseter  muscles  pull  almost  directly,  or  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  the  jaw,  while  in  most  other  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  deltoid 
muscle  lifting  the  arm,  the  muscles  act  very  obliquely,  and  with  power 
diminished  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity.  An  object  placed  between  the 
back  teeth  is  compressed  with  the  whole  direct  power  of  the  strong  muscles 
of  the  jaw.  Hence  the  human  jaw  can  crush  a  body  which  offers  great 
resistance,  and  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  tiger,  shark,  and  crocodile,  <Sz;c.,  are 
stronger  still. 

The  teeth  rank  high  among  tfiose  parts  of  the  animal  body  which  appear 
almost  as  if  they  were  severally  the  results  of  distinct  miraculous  agencies — 
so  difficult  is  it  to  suppose  a  few  simple  laws  of  life  capable  of  producing 
the  variety  of  form  and  fitness  which  they  exhibit.  They  constitute  a  beau- 
tiful set  of  chisels  and  wedges,  so  arranged  as  to  be  most  efficient  for  cutting, 
and  tearing,  and  grinding  the  food,  with  their  exterior  enamel  so  hard,  that 
few  substances  in  nature  can  make  an  impression  upon  it.  In  eady  states 
of  society,  teeth  were  used  for  many  purposes  for  which  steel  is  used  now. 
It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  laws  of  life,  astonishing  to  human  intellect  as 
they  are,  had  still  been  inadequate  to  cause  teeth  cased  in  their  hard  and 
polished  enamel,  to  grow  as  the  softer  bones  grow ;  and  hence  has  arisen  a 
provision  more  extraordinary  still.  A  set  of  small  teeth  appear  soon  af\er 
birth,  and  serve  the  child  until  six  or  seven  years  of  age :  these  then  fall 
out,  and  are  replaced  by  larger  ones,  which  endure  for  life;  the  number  of 
the  latter,  however,  being  completed  only  when  the  man  or  woman  is  full 
grown,  by  the  four  teeth,  called  wisdom  teeth,  from  coming  with  the  person's 
maturity,  to  fill  np  the  then  spacious  jaw. 

The  spine  or  back  bone,  in  its  structure,  has  as  much  of  beautiful  and  varied 
mechanism  as  any  part  of  our  wonderful  frame.  It  is  the  central  pillar  of 
support  and  great  connecting  chain  of  all  the  other  parts ;  and  has,  at  the  same 
time,  the  office  of  containing  within  itself,  and  of  protecting  from  external 
injury,  a  prolongation  of  the  brain,  called  the  spinal  marrow,  more  important 
to  animal  life  than  the  greater  part  of  the  brain  itself.  It  has  united  in  it  the 
apparent  incompatibilities  of  great  elasticity,  great  flexibility  in  all  directions, 
and  great  strength,  both  to  support  a  load  and  to  defend  its  important  contents, 
—as  we  shall  now  perceive. 
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JBlasticUy. -^The  head  rests  on  the  elastic  eolumn  of  the  spine,  as  softly 
as  the  body  of  a  carriage  rests  upon  its  springs.  Between  each  two  of  the 
twenty-four  vertebrae  or  distinct  bones  of  which  the  spine  consists,  there  is  a 
soft  elastic  intervertebral  substance^  about  half  as  bulky  as  a  vertebra,  and 
which  yields  readily  to  any  sudden  jar:  then  the  spine  is  waved  or  bent  like 
an  italic/,  as  is  perceived  on  viewing  it  sideways,  or  in  profile,  and  by  this 
reason,  also,  it  yields  to  any  sudden  pressure  operating  against  either  end. 
The  bending  might  seem  a  defect  in  a  column  intended  to  support  weight, 
but  the  disposition  of  the  muscles  around  is  such  as  to  leave  all  the  elasticity 
of  that  form,  and  a  roomy  thorax,  without  any  diminution  of  strength. 

Flexibility, ^^The  spine  has  been  compared  to  a  chain,  because  it  consists 
of  many  distinct  pieces  (twenty-four.)  They  are  in  contact  by  smooth  rub** 
bing  surfaces,  which  allow  of  a  degree  of  motion  in  all  directions;  and  a  little 
motion  comparatively  between  each  two  adjoining  pieces,  becomes  a  great 
extent  of  motion  in  the  whole  line. 

The  strength — of  the  spine  as  a  whole,  is  shown  in  the  fact  of  a  man's 
easily  carrying  upon  his  head  or  back  a  weight  heavier  than  himself;  and  the 
strength  of  each  separate  vertebra  surrounding  the  spinal  marrow,  is  evident 
in  its  being  a  double  arch,  or  strong  irregular  ring.  The  spine  increases  in 
size  towards  the  bottom,  in  the  justest  proportion,  as  it  has  more  weight  to 
bear.  The  articulating  surfaces  of  the  spine  are  so  many,  and  so  exactly  fitted 
to  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  such  number  and  strength  of  ligaments, 
that  the  combination  of  pieces,  becomes,  in  reference  to  motion,  a  much 
stronger  column  than  a  single  bone  of  the  same  size  would  be. 

Considering  the  great  number  of  parts  forming  the  spine,  and  their  nice 
mutual  adaptation,  it  might  be  expected  that  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  struc- 
ture would  be  very  frequent.  The  reverse,  however,  under  natural  circum- 
stances, is  true;  so  that  while  hundreds  and  thousands  of  works  have  been 
published  on  the  diseases  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  body,  hardly  any 
have  been  written  on  spine-afiections,  and  what  have  appeared  are  of  very 
recent  date.  One  reason  of  this  is.  that  whatever  regards  health  and  disease . 
is  now  much  more  completely  analyzed  than  formerly;  bnt  another  and  the 
chief  reason  is,  that  from  a  change  in  modern  times  introduced  into  the  system 
of  education  for  young  ladies,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  have  grown 
to  womanhood  with  weakened  and  crooked  spines. — The  subject  merits  fur- 
ther consideration  here. 

To  the  well-being  of  the  higher  classes  of  animisLls,  a  certain  degree  of  exer^ 
cise  of  their  various  parts  is  not  less  necessary  than  their  nourishment,  and  if, 
during  the  period  of  growth,  such  exercise  be  withheld  by  any  cause,  the 
body  never  acquires  its  due  proportions  and  strength.  To  prompt  young 
ereatures  to  the  required  exertion,  nature  has  given  them  an  overflow  of  life 
and  energy,  as  evinced  in  the  ever-changing  occupation  of  a  child  in  the  quick 
succession  of  its  ideas,  in  its  jumping  and  skipping,  and  usin^  all  the  modes 
of  roundabout  action  to  expend  muscular  energy,  instead  of  seeking,  as  in  after 
life,  to  accomplish  its  ends  in  the  shortest  ways ; — and  as  seen  among  the 
inferior  animals,  in  the  play  of  kittens,  puppies,  lambs,  &c.  But.  strongly 
as  nature  has  thus  expressed  herself,  tyrant  fashion,  with  a  usual  perversion 
of  common  sense,  had  of  late  times,  in  England,  for  young  women  of  the 
higher  classes,  formed  a  school  discipline,  directly  at  war  with  nature's  dic- 
tate; so  that  a  stranger  arriving  from  China,  might  almost  suppose  it  our 
design  to  make  crooked  and  weak  spines  by  that  discipline,  as  it  is  the  design 
in  China  to  make  little  feet  by  the  iron  shoe.  The  result  is  the  more  striking, 
when  the  brothers  of  the  female  victims,  and  who  of  course  have  similar  con- 
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stitutions,  are  seen  to  be  robust,  healthy,  and  well-formed.  A  peasttnt-girl, 
when  her  spirits  are  buoyant,  is  allowed  to  obey  her  natural  feeling,  and  at 
proper  times  to  dance,  and  skip,  and  run,  until  healthy  exhaustion  asks  that 
repose  which  is  equally  allowed ;  and  thus  she  grows  up  strong  and  straight: 
but  the  young  lady  is  receiving  constant  admonition  to  curb  all  propensity  to 
such  Tulgar  activity,  and  often,  just  in  proportion  as  she  subdues  nature^  she 
receives  the  praise  of  being  weU-bred,  The  multifarious  studies,  also,  of  the 
latter  come  powerfully  in  aid  of  the  admonition,  by  fixing  her  for  many  hours 
every  day  to  sedentary  employment ;  and  the  consequences  soon  follow,  of 
weakness  in  the  body  generally  from  the  want  of  the  natural  quantity  and 
variety  of  muscular  exertion,  but  weakness  of  the  back  particularly,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  sitting  is  usually  performed.  It  would  be  accounted 
great  cruelty  io  make  a  delicate  girl  stand  all  day,  because  her  legs  would 
tire,  but  this  very  cruelty  is  in  almost  constant  operation  against  her  back,  as 
if  backs  could  not  tire  as  well  as  legs.  When  she  is  allowed  to  sit  down 
because  she  has  been  long  standing,  great  care  is  taken  that  the  muscles  of 
the  back,  which  still  remain  in  action  as  she  sits,  shall  not  be  at  all  relieved ; 
for,  from  the  idea  that  it  is  ungraceful  to  loll,  she  is  either  upon  a  stool  which 
has  no  back  at  all,  or  upon  a  very  narrow  chair  with  a  perpendicular  back. 
Now  neither  of  these  seats  relieve  her  spine,  the  stool,  however,  being  less 
hurtful  than  the  chair,  because  it  allows  the  spine  to  bend  in  different  ways 
so  as  to  rest  the  different  sets  of  muscles  alternately,  while  the  chair  keeps 
the  spine  constantly  upright  and  nearly  unmoved.  This  excessive  fatigue 
soon  causes  the  spine,  somewhere,  to  give  way  and  to  bend,  and  the  curva- 
ture of\en  becomes  permanent.  And,  as  when  a  bend  takes  place  in  one  situ- 
ation, there  immediately  follows  an  opposite  bend  above  or  below,  to  keep  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  always  directly  over  the  base,  the  curve  thus 
becomes  double,  like  an  italic/,  and  the  distortion  is  rendered  complete. — 
In  bending  the  spine  is  sometimes  also  partially  rotated  or  twisted,  so  as  to 
show  from  behind  that  waving  profile  which  should  be  seen  only  from  the  side. 

When  owing  to  such  discipline  the  inclination  of  the  back  has  once  been 
begun,  it  is  often  rapidly  increased  by  the  means  used  to  correct  it.  Strong 
stiff  stays  are  put  on  to  support  the  back,  as  is  said,  but  which  in  reality,  by 
superseding  the  action  of  the  muscles  placed  there  by  nature  as  the  supports, 
cause  these  to  lose  their  strength,  and  to  be  unable,  when  the  stays  are  with- 
drawn, to  support  the  body.  Longer  sittings  in  the  narrow  upright  chair  are 
then  recommended,  and  sometimes  the  back  is  forcibly  stretclied  by  pullies, 
so  the  patient  is  kept  all  day  and  night  lying  on  an  inclined  board,  losing  her 
health,  &c.  ;-^the  only  things  guarded  against  being,  the  patient  should  take 
due  exercise  and  air,  and  should  rest  properly  when  she  is  not  taking  exer- 
cise. With  many  persons  the  prejudice  had  at  last  grown  up,  that  surong 
stays  should  be  put  on  at  a  very  early  age,  to  prevent  the  first  approach  of 
the  mischief,  and  that  children  should  always  be  made  to  sit  on  straight- 
backed  chairs,  or  to  lie  on  hard  planes :  and  it  is  probable,  that  if  these  cures 
and  preventives  had  been  adopted  as  universally  and  strictly  as  many  deemed 
them  necessary,  we  should  now  scarcely  have  in  England  a  young  lady  of 
healthful  form.  What  would  be  said  of  the  person  who  should  try  to  im- 
prove the  strength  and  shape  of  a  young  race-horse  or  gray  hound,  by  bind- 
ing tight  splints  or  stays  round  its  beautiful  young  body,  and  then  tying  it 
up  in  a  stall !  But  this  is  the  kind  of  absurdity  and  cruelty  which  has  t^n 
so  commonly  practised  in  this  country  towards  beings  than  whom,  as  nature 
offers  them,  the  universe  surely  contains  none  more  faultless. 

A  pernicious  prejudice,  with  respect  to  such  curvature  or  distortion  of  the 
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spine,  long  existed,  namely,  that  it  waa  a  scrofaloua  affection ;  and  many 
mothers  concealed  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  sought  remedy  from  quacks 
far  from  home.  In  consequence,  until  within  a  few  years,  the  management 
of  spine  diseases  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  some  irregular  members  of  the 
profession, — and  a  rich  source  of  wealth  it  became  to  them,  from  many  of 
their  remedies  bemg  calculated  rather  to  prolong  than  to  cure  the  evil.  The 
practice  in  such  cases,  however,  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pro* 
fession  generally ;  the  science  having  detected  the  true  cause  of  the  evil,  its 
frequency  is  already  diminished*  It  has  been  shown  that  to  prevent  the 
disease  is  easy,  and  that  the  best  cures  are  those  conducted  on  the  general 
principles  of  improving  the  health  of  the  patient  by  fit  regimen,  of  prescribing 
such  exercises  as  may  directly  strengthen  the  affected  part,  and  of  causing 
the  patient,  when  reposing,  to  assume  positions  which  directly  counteract  the 
morbid  tendency. 

Some  might  expect  here  a  long  description  of  machines  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  spine  affections :  but  the  list  of  those  which  are  useful  or  safe  is 
very  short : — a  sofa  to  rest  upon  during  the  day  and  a  fit  bed  for  the  night  3 
(the  **  hydrostatic  bed,"  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  work,  and  described 
in  the  next  chapter,  has  certain  advantages  ; }  choice  of  pleasant  means  of 
taking  exercise,  such  as  the  skipping-rope,  shuttle-cock,  dumb-bells,  a  rope> 
ladder  to  climb,  a  winch  to  turn,  &c.: — and  where  it  is  much  desired  that  the 
young  lady  should  employ  herself  in  the  sitting  attitude,  as  in  practising  music, 
a  chair  may  be  used,  with  crutches  rising  from  its  side,  or  with  straps  de* 
scending  from  pullies  in  an  overhanging  canopy  or  crane,  and  kept  tight  by 
proper  weights  at  their  distant  ends,  to  support  the  head  and  shoulders.  The 
audior  has  had  a  small  crane  of  wood  made,  which  well  answers  the  last- 
mentioned  purpose,  and  may  be  attached  to  a  common  chair.  It  would  be 
oat  of  place  here  to  detail  those  particulars  of  constitutional  treatment  which, 
in  peculiar  habits,  may  be  required  to  aid  the  effects  of  the  means  above  de- 
scribed. 

The  ribs. — Attached  to  twelve  vertebne  in  the  middle  of  the  back,  there 
are  the  ribs  or  bony  stretchers  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  constituting  a  struc- 
ture which  solves,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  the  difiicult  mechanical  pro- 
blem of  making  a^cavity  with  solid  exterior,  which  shall  yet  be  capable  of 
dilating  and  contracting  itself.  Each  pair  of  corresponding  ribs  may  be 
considered  as  constituting  a  hoop  ;  which  hangs  obliquely  down  from  the 
place  of  attachment  behind,  so  \hat  when  the  forepart  of  all  the  hoops  is  lifted 
by  the  muscles,  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  enlarged. 

We  have  to  remark  the  double  connection  of  the  rib  behind,  first  to  the 
bodies  of  two  adjoining  vertebra,  and  then  to  a  process  or  projection  from 
the  lower,  thus  affecting  a  very  steady  joint,  and  yet  leaving  the  necessary 
freedom  of  motion :  and  we  observe  the  forepart  of  the  rib  to  be  joined  in  the 
breast-bone  by  flexible  cartilage,  which  allows  the  degree  of  motion  required 
there  without  the  complexity  of  a  joint,  and  admirably  guards,  by  its  elasti- 
city against  the  effects  of  sudden  blows  or  shocks. 

The  muscles,  which  have  their  origin  on  the  ribs  and  their  insertion  into 
the  bones  of  the  arm,  afford  us  an  example  worth  remembering  of  action  and 
reaction  being  equal  and  contrary.  When  the  ribs  are  fixed,  these  muscles 
move  the  arm ;  and  when  the  arm  is  fixed,  as  by  resting  on  a  chair  or  other 
object,  they  with  equal  force  move  the  ribs.  The  latter  occurrence  is  seen 
.  in  fits  of  asthma  and  dyspnoea. 

The  human  skeleton,  with  its  naked  ribs,  is  so  associated  in  the  common 
mind,  with  ideas  of  death  and  loss  of  friends,  and  all  the  terrors  of  doubtful 
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futuriiy,  that  to  most  persons  it  is  an  object  of  abhorrence :  but  to  the  philoso- 
phic mind,  which  rises  superior  to  place  and  time,  the  so  admirable  adapta* 
tion  of  all  the  parts  to  their  purposes,  and  of  parts  which,  being  purely  me- 
chanical, are  perfectly  understood,  makes  it,  independently  of  all  professional 
considerations,  an  object  of  the  most  intense  interest.  Such  mechanism 
reveals,  by  intelligible  signs,  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  and  a  man  may  be  said 
sublimely  to  commune  with  his  Maker,  who  contemplates  and  understands 
the  structure  aright. 

The  shoulder-joint  is  remarkable  for  combining  great  extent  of  motion 
with  great  strength.  The  round  head  of  the  shoulder-bone,  that  it  may  turn 
freely  in  all  ways,  rests  upon  a  shallow  cavity  or  socket  in  the  shoulder- 
blade  ;  and  the  danger  of  dislocation  from  this  shallowness  is  guarded  against 
by  two  strong  bony  projections  above  and  behind.  To  increase  the  range  of 
motion  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  the  bone  called' the  shoulder-blade, 
which  contains  the  socket  of  the  arm,  slides  above  itself  upon  the  convex 
exterior  of  the  chest,  having  its  motion  limited  in  certain  directions  by  its 
connection,  through  the  collar-bone  or  clavicle,  with  the  sternum. 

The  scapula  or  blade-bone  is  extraordinary  as  an  illustration  of  the  mecha- 
nical rules  for  combining  lightness  with  strength.  It  has  the  strength  of  the 
arch  from  being  a  little  concave,  like  the  dished  wheel  already  described,  and 
its  substance  is  chiefly  collected  in  its  borders  and  spines,  with  thin  plates 
between*  as  the  strength  of  a  wheel  is  collected  in  its  rim,  and  spokes,  and 
nave. 

The  bones  of  the  arms,  considered  as  levers,  have  the  muscles  which 
move  them  attached  very  near  to  the  fulcra,  an4  very  obliquely,  so  that  the 
muscles,  from  working  through  a  short  distance,  comparatively  with  the 
displacement  of  the  resistances  at  the  extremities,  require  to  be  of  great 
strength.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  muscles  of  ttie  shoulder-joint,  in 
the  exertion  of  lifting  a  man  upon  the  hand,  pull  wiih  a  force  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  securities  to  the  shoulder-joint  now  described,  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  twists,  and  falls  and  accidents  to  which  men,  in  the  busy 
scene  of  society,  are  liable,  the  joint  is  frequently  dislocated,  that  is,  the 
rounded  head  of  the  humerus  or  arm-bone  slips  from  its  socket,  with  instant 
lameness  as  a  consequence. 

In  the  treatment  of  dislocations  and  fractures  of  the  frame- work  of  the  haman 
body,  the  surgeon  cannot  avoid  displaying  strikingly  either  his  professional 
skill  or  ignorance.  With  what  ease  does  the  displaced  arm  or  thigh-bone 
return  to  its  socket,  under  the  guidance  of  the  skilful  hand ;  and  to  what  horri- 
ble, and  often  unavailing  torture,  is  the  patient  subjected,  when,  in  such  a  case, 
ignorance  dares  to  act !  It  is  very  painful  to  allow  the  imagination  to  dwell 
upon  the  records  of  ancient  surgery,  and  to  be  made  present,  as  it  were,  to 
the  stretching  of  patients  on  the  rack  with  pullies  and  powerful  engines,  to 
do  what  better  information  could  have  accomplished  with  such  g^ntlene88• 
And  would  that  the  records  of  modern  times  contained  no  instances  of  indi- 
viduals crippled  for  life  by  bad  practice.  To  a  practitioner  in  this  branch, 
impunity  and  a  quiet  conscience  can  now  be  secured  only  by  his  having  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  familiarity  with  the  laws  of  mechanical 
philosophy. 

With  our  present  information  on  these  subjects,  we  are  surprised  at  the 
detail  of  the  practices  and  errors  promulgated  in  former  times,  owing  to  im- 
perfect knowledge  of  mechanics,  even  by  authors  of  the  highest  credit  It 
would  hardly  be  believed  that  so  distinguished  an  ornament  of  Englidi  «ir- 
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ffery  as  Mr.  Pott,  should  assign  as  one  reason  for  not  pulling  by  the  hand  or 
foot,  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  or  hip,  that  the  intervening 
joints  prevented  the  strain  from  reaching  the  part  desired. 

Some  surgeons,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  in  mechanics, 
but  only  that  degree  which  is  dangerous,  having  heard  that  the  lever  was  a 
powerful  engine,  have  tried  to  replace  bones  solely  by  leverage,  as  it  was 
called.  Thus,  a  man's  dislocated  arm  has  been  placed  over  the  back  of  a 
chair  as  a  fulcrum,  or  over  the  top  of  a  door,  and  while  the  weight  of  the 
suffering  body  was  hanging  to  it  on  one  side  as  the  resistance,  force  has  been 
applied  to  the  other  side,  enough  sometimes  to  break  the  bone,  or  to  tear 
away  the  ligaments  and  soft  parts  about  the  joint. 

Other  surgeons,  aAer  learning  in  the  same  way  the  effects  of  the  pulley, 
have  wished  to  do  all  by  irresistible  extension,  and  instead  of  borrowing  the 
moderate  assistance  which  might  be  useful,  have  torn  muscles  and  ligaments 
from  their  attachments. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  to  enter  into  an  extended  examination  of 
the  accidents  which  befall  the  body  requiring  mechanical  skill  for  their  proper 
management,  for  this  would  be  to  deliver  a  course  of  instruction  on  practical 
surgery  ;  but  it  is  wished  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  medical  student  to 
those  valuable  general  principles  which  may  furnish  direction  in  most  diffi- 
culties. Knowing  these  principles,  and  possessing  good  sense,  he  will  often 
be  a  more  effective  minister  of  his  art  than  a  man  full  of  learned  precedents, 
who  knows  them  not.  To  make  this  lesson  more  impressive  to  his  young 
readers,  the  author  may  take  the  liberty  of  adducing  his  own  experience. 
When  he  was  himself  very  young,  and  had  not  yet  had  extensive  practical 
experience,  he  was  thrown  into  a  situation  where  a  heavy  medical  charge  de- 
tolved  upon  him,  and  where,  through  accidents  among  a  numerous  crew, 
during  a  very  eventful  voyage,  which  led  to  intercourse  with  the  savage 
inhabitants  of  unfrequented  coasts,  he  had,  within  twenty-six  months,  more 
practice  in  singular  wounds,  dislocations,  and  fractures,  than  falls  to  the  lot 
of  many  practitioners  during  a  life: — in  that  time  he  became  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  to  the  medical  man  of  such  knowledge  as  he  now 
recommends :  and  he  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  although  Natural  Philosophy 
was  not  then  much  insisted  upon  in  the  course  of  professional  education, 
circumstances  had  led  him  to  look  carefully  at  the  body  through  that  medium. 

TTie  08  humeri^  or  bone  of  the  upper  arm,  is  not  perfectly  cylindrical,  but 
like  roost  of  the  other  bones  called  cylindrical,  it  has  ridges  to  give  strength, 
CD  the  principle  explained  in  the  chapter  **on  strength  of  materials." 

The  Mow  joint  is  a  correct  hinge,  and  so  strongly  secured  that  it  is  rarely 
dislocated  without  fracture. 

Hitfort-Qirm  consists  of  two  bones  with  a  strong  membrane  between  them. 
Its  great  breadth,  from  this  structure,  affords  abundant  space  for  the  origin  of 
the  many  muscles  which  go  to  move  the  hand  and  fingers :  and  the  very 
peculiar  mode  of  connection  of  the  two  bones  gives  man  that  most  useful 
facolty  of  turning  the  hand  round,  into  what  are  called  the  positions  of  prona- 
tion and  supination,— exemplified  in  the  action  of  twisting  or  of  turning  a 
fimblet. 

The  old  surgeons,  who  acted  frequently  by  rules  of  routine  rather  than  by 
reasons,  in  the  accident  of  fracture  to  one  or  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  often 
applied  a  tight  bandage,  which  pulled  the  bones  at  the  fractured  part  close  to 
each  otlier,  and  thus  injured  the  future  shape  and  strength  of  the  arm. 

The  wriMt.    The  many  small  bones  forming  the  wrist  have  a  signal  effect 
27 
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i)f  deadeDing,  in  regard  to  (he  puis  above,  the  shocks  or  blows  which  (be 
hand  receives. 

The  annular  ligament  is  a  strong  band  passing  round  the  joint,  and  keeping 
idl  the  tendons  which  pass  fron  the  muscles  above  to  the  fingers,  close  to  the 
Joint  It  answers  the  purpose  of  so  many  fized  pullies  for  directing  the 
tendons :  without  it,  they  would  all,  on  action,  start  out  like  bow-striags, 
producing  deformity  and  weakness. 

T%e  human  hand  is  so  admirable,  from  its  numerous  mechanical  and  sensi- 
tive capabilities,  that  an  opinion  at  one  time  prevailed,  that  Bian*8  superior 
reason  depended  on  his  possessing  such  an  instructor  and  such  a  servant 
Now,  although  reason,  with  hoofs  instead  of  fingers,  could  never  have  raised 
jnan  much  above  the  brutes,  and  probably  could  not  have  secured  the  conti- 
nued existence  of  the  species, — still  the  hiand  is  no  more  than  a  fit  instrument 
of  the  godlike  mind  which  directs  it 

TTiepelvit,  or  strong  irregular  ring  of  bone  on  the  upper  edge  of  which  the 
spine  rests,  and  from  the  sides  of  which  the  legs  spring,  forms  the  centre  of 
the  skeleton.  A  broad  bone  was  wanted  here  to  connect  the  central  column 
of,  the  spine  with  the  lateral  columns  of  the  legs,  and  a  circle  was  the  lightest 
and  strongest  If  we  attenipt  still  farther  to  conceive  how  the  circle  could  be 
modified  so  as  to  fit  it — ^for  the  spine  to  rest  on,  for  the  thighs  to  roll  in,  for 
muscles  to  spring  from,  both  above  and  below,  for  the  person  to  be  able  to 
sit,  ^.,  we  shall  find,  on  inspection,  that  all  our  anticipations  are  realized  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  In  the  pelvis,  too,  there  are  the  thyroid  hole  and 
ischiatic  notches,  furnishing  subordinate  instances  of  contrivance  to  save 
material  and  weight: — they  are  merely  deficiencies  of  bone  where  solidity 
could  have  given  no  additional  strength.  The  broad  ring  of  the  pelvis  pro- 
tects most  securely  the  important  organs  placed  within  it 

7%e  hq>  joiml  exhibits  the  perfection  of  the  ball  and  socket  articulation. 
It  allows  the  foot  to  move  round  in  a  circle,  as  well  as  to  have  the  great 
range  of  backward  and  forward  motion,  exhibited  in  the  action  of  walking. 
When  we  see  the  elastic  tough  smooth  cartilage  which  lines  the  deep  socket 
of  this  joint,  and  the  similar  glistening  covering  of  the  ball  or  head  of  the 
thigh-bone,  and  the  faibricating  synovia  poured  into  the  cavity  by  appropriate 
secretaries,  and  the  strong  ligaments  giving  strength  all  around,  we  feel  how 
far  the  most  perfect  of  man's  works  falls  short  of  the  mechanism  exhibited 
in  nature. 

The  ihighrbone  is  remarkable  for  its  two  projections  near  the  top,  called 
trochanters,  to  which  the  moving  muscles  are  fixed ;  and  which  liengthea 
considerably  the  lever  by  which  tlie  muscles  work.  The  shaft  of  the  bone 
is  not  straight,  but  has  a  considerable  forward  curvature.  SbortHsi^tedneit 
might  suppose  this  a  weakness,  the  bone  being  a  pillar  to  support  a  weight; 
but  the  bend  £ives  it  in  reality  the  strength  c^  the  arch,  to  bear  the  action 
of  the  mass  of  muscles  called  vas/tis,  which  lies  and  swells  upon  iu  fore 
part 

TTie  knee  is  a  hinge  joint  of  complicated  structure,  claiming  the  meet 
attentive  study  of  the  surgeon.  The  rubbing  parts  are  flat  and  shallow,  and, 
therefore,  thejoint  has  little  strength  from  form ;  but  it  derives  security  from 
the  numerous  and  singularly  strong  ligaments  which  surround  it  The  liga- 
ments on  the  inside  of  the  knees  resemble,  in  two  circumstances,  the  annimr 
ligaments  of  j(Hnts,  tns:.,  in  having  a  constant  and  great  strain  to  bear,  and 
yet  in  becoming  stronger  always  as  the  strain  increases.  The  line  of  the  leg, 
even  in  the  most  perfect  shapes,  bends  inwards  a  little  at  the  knee,  requiring 
the  support  of  the  ligaments ;  and  in  many  persons  it  bends  very  much ;  but 
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the  inclination  does  not  increase  with  age.  The  legs  of  many  weakly  in- 
kneed  children  become  straight  by  exercise  alone.  This  inclination  at  the 
middle  joint  of  the  leg,  by  throwing  a  certain  strain  on  the  ligaments,  gives, 
in  such  actions  as  jumping,  running  &c.,  an  increase  of  elasticity  to  the  limb. 

In  the  knee  there  is  a  singular  provision  of  loose  cartilages  between  the 
ends  of  the  bon^.  They  have  been  called  friction-cartilages,  from  a  sup- 
posed relation  in  use  to  friction-wheels,  but  their  real  effect  seems  to  be,  to 
accommodate,  in  the  different  positions  of  the  joint,  the  surfaces  of  the 
nibbing  bones  to  each  other. 

Under  the  head  of  Fneumatics,  we  shall  find  that  the  bones  forming  the 
joints  are  held  together,  independendy  of  their  ligaments,  by  a  constant  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  amounting  in  the  knee,  for  instance,  to  upwards  of 
sixty  pounds. 

The  great  muscles  on  the  fore-part  of  the  thigh  are  contracted  into  a  ten- 
don a  little  above  the  knee,  over  and  in  front  of  which  the  tendon  has  to  pass 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  leg,  where  its  attachment  is.  The  part  of  the  tendon 
over  the  joint  becomes  bony,  and  forms  the  patella  or  knee-pan,  often  called 
the  pulley  of  the  knee.  This  peculiarity  enables  the  muscles  to  act  more 
advantageously,  by  increasing  the  distance  of  the  rope  from  the  centre  of 
motion.  The  patella  is,  moreover,  a  sort  of  shield  or  protection  to  the  fore- 
part of  this  important  joint 

The  leg  below  the  knee,  like  the  fore-arm  already  described,  has  two 
bones.  They  offer  spacious  surface  of  origin  for  the  numerous  muscles 
required  for  the  feet,  and  they  form  a  compound  pillar  of  greater  strength 
than  the  same  quantity  of  bone  as  one  shaft  would  have  had.  The  individual 
bones  also  are  angular  instead  of  round,  hence  deriving  greater  power  to 
resist  blows,  &c. 

JTie  ankle-joint  is  a  perfect  hinge  of  great  strength.  There  is  in  front  of 
it  an  angular  ligament,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  tendons  passing 
downwards  to  the  foot  and  toes  are  kept  in  their  places.  One  of  these  ten- 
dons passes  behind  and  under  the  bony  projection  of  the  inner  ankle,  in  a 
smooth,  appropriate  groove,  exactly  as  if  a  little  fixed  pully  were  there. 

The  h&Uf  by  jprojecting  so  far  backwards,  is  a  lever  for  those  strong  mus- 
cles to  act  by,  which  form  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  terminate  in  the  tendo- 
acbiiUs.  The  muscles,  by  drawing  at  it,  lift  the  body,  in  the  actions  of 
standing  on  the  toes,  walking,  dancing,  &c.  In  the  foot  of  the  negro,  the 
beel  is  so  long  as,  in  European  estimation,  to  appear  ugly ;  and  its  great  length 
gendering  the  effort  of  smaller  muscles  sufficient  for  the  various  purposes, 
the  calf  of  the  negro's  leg  is  smaller  than  of  other  races  of  men. 

In  a  graceful  human  step  the  heel  is  always  raised  before  the  foot  is  lifted 
from  the  ground,  as  if  the  foot  were  part  of  a  wheel  rolling  forward ;  and 
the  weight  of  the  body,  supported  by  the  muscles  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  as 
just  described,  rests  for  the  time  on  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  and  toes.  There 
is  at  that  time  a  bending  of  the  foot  in  a  certain  degree.  But  where  strong 
wooden  shoes  are  used,  or  any  shoe  so  stiff  that  it  will  not  yield  and  allow 
this  bending  of  the  foot,  the  heel  is  not  raised  at  all  until  the  whole  foot  rises 
with  it,  so  that  the  muscles  of  the  calf  are  scarcely  used,  and  in  consequence 
soon  dwindle  in  size,  and  almost  disappear.  Many  of  the  English  farm 
servants  wear  heavy  stiff  shoes,  and  in  London  may  constantly  be  seen  as 
the  drivers  of  country  wagons,  with  fine  robust  body  and  arms,  but  with  legs 
which  are  fieshless  spindles,  producing  a  gait  most  awkward  and  unmanly. 
The  brothers  of  these  men,  otherwise  employed,  are  not  so  mis-shapen; 
and  even  they  themselves*  when  they  choose  to  become  soldiers,  and  are 
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trained  in  military  exercises,  lose  their  peculiarity.  What  a  pity  that,  for 
the  sake  of  a  trifling  saving,  graceful  nature  should  he  thus  deformed.  An 
example  of  an  opposite  kind  is  seen  in  Paris,  where,  as  the  streets  have  no 
side  pavements,  and  the  ladies  are  obliged  consequently  to  walk  almost  con- 
stantly on  tiptoe,  the  great  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  has  given  a 
conformation  of  the  leg  and  foot,  to  match  which  the  Parisian  belles  proudly 
challenge  all  the  world, — not  aware,  probably,  that  it  is  a  defect  of  their  city  to 
which  the  boasted  peculiarity  is  mainly  due. 

A  person  confined  to  his  bed  for  a  week  or  two  by  sickness,  has  generally 
to  remark  a  much  greater  wasting  of  the  legs  than  of  the  arras :  the  reasoa 
of  which  is,  that  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  in  ordinary  cases,  being  more  in  use 
than  those  of  the  arms,  their  ordinary  bulk  is  more  dependent  on  use,  and 
they  suffer  a  corresponding  change  from  inaction. 

Such  facts  as  now  mentioned,  bear  directly  on  the  subject  so  near  the 
hearts  of  many  English  mothers,  tnz.,  the  weak  and  crooked  backs  of  their 
daughters.  From  such  they  may  understand  that  strong  stays,  which  in 
part  supersede  the  action  of  the  muscles  placed  by  nature  around  the  spine 
to  support  it,  cause  these  muscles  to  dwindle,  and  afterwards,  when  the  sup- 
port of  the  stays  fails  or  becomes  unequal,  leave  the  back  to  bend  or  twist. 
Stays,  therefore,  can  neither  help  to  make  strong  and  well-formed  backs 
originally,  nor  can  they  be  a  remedy  after  the  weakness  has  commenced. 
A  healthy  young  woman  from  the  country,  with  spine  lying  deep  between 
the  firm  cushions  of  inuscie  which  support  it,  if,  according  to  town  fashion, 
braced  up  in  tight  stays,  will  frequently,  at  the  end  of  a  short  time,  exhibit 
such  a  wasting  of  the  fiesh,  that  the  points  of  bone  in  the  spine  may  be 
counted  by  the  eye,  all  the  way  down. 

The  arch  of  the  foot  is  to  be  noticed  as  another  of  the  many  provisions 
for  saving  the  body  from  shocks  by  the  elasticity  of  the  supports.  The  heel 
a6d  the  ball  of  the  toes  are  the  two  extremes  of  the  elastic  arch,  and  the  leg 
tests  between  them. 

Connected  with  elasticity,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  how  imperfectly  a 
wooden  leg  answers  the  purpose  of  a  natural  leg.  The  centre  of  the  body, 
when  supported  by  the  wooden  leg,  which  always  remains  of  the  same 
length,  must  describe,  at  each  step,  a  portion  of  a  circle  of  which  the  bottom 
nob  of  the  leg  is  the  centre ;  and  the  body  is,  therefore,  constantly  rising  and 
falling ; — but  witli  the  natural  legs,  which,  by  gentle  flexure  at  the  knee, 
are  made  shorter  or  longer  in  different  parts  of  the  step  as  required,  the  body 
is  carried  along  in  a  manner  perfectly  or  nearly  level.  In  like  manner,  a 
nian  riding  on  horseback,  if  he  keep  his  back  upright  and  stiff,  has  his  head 
jolted  by  every  step  of  the  trotting  animal ;  but  the  experienced  horseman, 
even  without  rising  in  the  stirrups,  by  letting  the  back  yield  a  little  at  each 
movement,  as  a  bent  spring  yields  during  the  motion  of  a  carriage,  can  carry 
his  head  quite  smoothly  along. 

In  a  general  review  of  the  skeleton,  we  have  to  remark,  Ist,  the  nice 
adaptation  of  all  the  parts  to  one  another,  and  to  the  strains  which  they  have 
respectively  to  bear;  as — in  the  size  of  the  spinal  vertebrae  increasing  from 
above  downwards — the  bones  of  the  leg  being  larger  than  those  of  the  arm, 
and  so  on.  2dly,  the  objects  of  strength  and  lightness  combined;  as  by  the 
hollowness  of  the  long  bones — their  angular  form — their  thickening  and 
flexures  in  particular  places  where  great  strain  has  to  be  borne — the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  extremities  to  which  the  muscles  arc  attached,  lengthening  Use 
lever  by  which  these  act>  &c.     3dly,  we  have  to  remark  the  nature  and 
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Strength  of  material  in  different  parts,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes 
which  the  parts  serve:  there  is  bone  for  instance,  in  one  place  nearly  as 
hard  as  iron,  where,  covered  with  enamel,  it  has  the  form  of  teeth,  with  the 
office  of  chewing  and  tearing  all  kinds  of  matter  used  as  food ;  in  the  cranium 
again,  bone  is  softer  but  tough  and  resisting ;  in  the  middle  of  the  long  bones  it  is 
compact  and  little  bulky,  to  leave  room  for  the  swelling  of  the  muscles  lying 
there;  while,  at  either  end,  with  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  it  is  large  and 
spongy,  to  give  a  broad  surface  for  articulation :  and  in  the  spine,  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrse,  which  rest  on  an  elastic  bed  of  intervertebral  substance,  are 
light  and  spongy,  while  their  articulating  surfaces  and  processes  are  very 
hard.  In  the  joints  we  see  the  tough  elastic  smooth  substance  called  carti- 
lage  covering  the  ends  of  the  bones,  defending  and  padding  them,  and  de- 
stroying friction.  In  infants  we  find  all  the  bones  soft  or  gristly,  and  there- 
fore calculated  to  bear  with  impunity  the  falls  and  blows  incidental  to  their 
age;  and  we  see  certain  parts,  where  elasticity  is  necessary  or  useful,  re- 
maining cartilage  or  gristle  for  life,  as  at  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  ribs. 
About  the  joints  we  have  to  remark  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  bones 
together,  possessing  a  tenacity  scarcely  equalled  in  any  other  known  sub- 
stance; and  we  see  that  the  muscular  fibres  whose  contractions  move 
the  bones  and  thereby  the  body, — because  they  would  have  rendered  the 
limbs  clumsy  even  to  deformity  had  they  all  passed  over  the  joints  to  the 
parts  which  they  have  to  pull, — attach  themselves,  at  convenient  distances, 
to  a  strong  cord  called  a  tendon,  by  means  of  which,  like  a  hundred  sailors 
at  a  rope,  they  make  their  efibrt  efiective  at  any  distance.  The  tendons  are 
remarkable  for  the  great  strength  which  resides  in  their  slender  forms,  and 
for  the  lubricated  smoodiness  of  their  surfaces.  Many  other  striking  partica- 
fars  might  be  enumerated,  but  these  may  suffice. — Such,  tlien,  is  the  skeleton 
or  general  frame-work  of  the  human  body ;  less  curious  and  complicated, 
perhaps,  than  some  other  parts  qf  the  system  which  we  have  yet  to  examine, 
but  so  perfect  and  s6  wonderful,  that  the  mind  which  can  attentively  consi* 
der  it  without  emotion  is  in  a  state  not  to  be  envied.* 

Tins  living  force  of  man  has  been  used  as  a  working  power  in  various 
ways,  as  in  turning  a  winch — pulling  at  a  rope — walking  in  the  inside  of  a 
large  wheel  to  move  it,  as  a  squirrel  or  turnspit  dog  moves  his  litde  wheel, 
^.  Each  of  these  has  some  particular  advantage:  but  the  mode  in  which, 
for  many  purposes,  the  greatest  effect  may  be  produced,  is  for  a  man  to  carry 
up  to  a  height  his  body  only,  and  then  to  let  it  work  by  its  weight  in  de- 
scending. A  bricklayer's  labourer  would  be  less  fatigued  to  lift  twice  as 
many  bricks  to  the  top  of  a  house  in  the  course  of  a  day,  by  ascending  the 
ladder  without  a  load,  and  raising  bricks  of  nearly  his  own  weight  over  a 
pulley  each  time  in  descending,  than,  by  carrying  fewer  bricks  and  himself 
up  together,  and  descending  again  without  a  load,  as  is  still  usually  done. 

Rpffection,  independei)tly  of  experiment,  would  naturally  anticipate  the 
above  stated  result,  for  the  load  which  a  man  should  be  best  able  to  carry,  is 
surely  that  from  which  he  can  never  free  himself, — the  load  of  his  own 
body.  Accordingly  the  strength  of  muscles  and  disposition  of  parts  are  all 
such  as  to  make  his  body  appear  very  light  to  him. 

The  question  which  was  agitated  with  such  warmth  some  time  ago  as  to 

*  to  the  seeond  and  third  editions  of  thU  work  a  oritieitm  wis  Introdoeed  at  this  pUee, 
of  A  treatise  on  <*Animal  Mechanics,"  published  as  part  of  the  Ubrarv  of  XJ^d  Knovf 
ledpej  in  which  treatise  the  author,  from  imperfect  acquuiP^nce  with  Natural  Philosophy, 
had  fallen  into  many  grave  errors.  That  note,  having  answeted  its  purpose,  is  not  repeated 
here. 
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the  propriety  of  condemning  men  and  women  to  work  on  the  tread-mill, 
received  an  easy  decision  here.  They  work  by  climbing  on  the  oqtside  of  a 
large  wheel  or  cylinder,  which  is  turned  by  their  weight,  and  on  which,  to 
avoid  falling  from  their  proper  situation,  they  must  advance  just  as  fost  as  it 
turns.  There  are,  on  the  outside  of  the  cylinder,  projections  or  steps  for 
the  feet,  and  the  action  to  the  workers  is  exactly  that  of  ascendmg  an  acdi- 
tity.  Now,  as  nature  has  fitted  the  human  body  for  climbing  hiUs  as  well 
as  for  walking  on  plains,  the  work  of  the  tread-mill,  under  proper  restrictions 
as  ta  duration,  must  be  nearly  as  natural  and  healthful  as  any  other. — Its 
effects  have  ultimately  proved  it  to  be  so. 

Animal  power  being  exhausted  in  proportion,  as  well  to  the  time  during 
which  it  is  acting,  as  to  the  intensity  of  force  exerted,  there  may  often  be  a 
great  saving  of  power  by  doing  work  quickly,  although  with  a  little  more 
exertion  during  the  time.  Suppose  two  men  of  equal  weight  to  ascend  the 
same  stair,  one  of  whom  takes  only  a  minute  to  reach  the  top,  and  the  other 
takes  four  minutes,  it  will  cost  the  first  but  a  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  fatigue  which  it  costs  the  second,  because  the  exhaustion  has  relation  to 
the  time  duriug  which  the  muscles  are  acting.  The  quick  mover  may  have 
exerted,  perhaps,  one-twentieth  more  force  in  the  first  instant,  to  give  his 
body  the  greater  velocity  which  was  afterwards  continued,  but  the  sloth 
supported  his  load  four  times  as  long. 

A  healthy  man  will  run  rapidly  up  a  long  stair,  and  his  breathing  will 
scarcely  be  quickened  at  the  top ;  but  if  he  walk  up  slowly,  his  legs  will 
feel  fatigued,  and  he  will  have  to  wait  some  time  before  he  can  speak  calmly. 

For  the  same  reason  coach-horses  are  much  spared  by  being  made  to  gallop 
up  a  short  hill,  and  then  being  allowed  to  go  more  slowly  for  a  little  time» 
so  as  to  rest  at  the  top. 

The  rapid  waste  of  muscular  strength  which  arises  from  continued  action, 
is  proved  by  keeping  the  arm  extended  horizontally  for  some  time.  Few 
persons  can  continue  the  exertion  beyond  a  minute  or  two.  In  animals 
which  have  long  horizontal  necks,  there  is  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature 
in  a  strong  elastic  substance  on  the  back  or  upper  part  of  the  neck,  which 
nearly  supports  the  head  independently  of  muscular  exertion. 

In  farther  illustration  of  the  truth  that  strength  is  saved  in  many  cases  by 
doing  work  quickly,  we  may  recall  the  fact  explained  at  page  60,  that  a  body 
thrown  or  shot  upwards  with  double  velocity,  rises  four  times  as  far  as  when 
shot  with  a  single  velocity,  or  half  of  the  other. 

^'Instruments.^* 

The  following  remarks  regard  some  instruments  used  by  medical  men,  and 
which  range  under  the  present  division  of  "  Mechanics." 

7%c  obstetric  forceps. — ^As  the  blades  beyond  the  joint  or  fnlcrooi  are 
longer  than  the  handles,  the  pressure  on  the  head  included  in  them  is  less 
than  that  exerted  by  the  hand  that  uses  them,  but  its  degree  should  always 
be  kept  present  to  the  mind  of  the  operator. 

The  vectiSj  or  lever  used  instead  of  the  forceps  just  mentioned,  is  a  dan- 
gerous instrument  in  unskilful  hands.  In  fact,  whenever  it  is  used  as  a 
lever,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  with  some  part  of  the  pelvis 
as  the  fulcrum,  the  use  of  it  is  a  piece  of  unskilful  cruelty;  for  the  soft  parts 
between  the  bone  and  the  instrument  are  bruised  not  only  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  hand,  but  with  twice  or  thrice  as  much,  according  as  the  resist- 
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anee  is  nearer  to  the  fulcmm  than  to  the  hand.  The  instrament  is  safely 
nsed,  only  when  the  operator  makes  one  of  his  hands  the  fulcmm,  and  uses 
lihe  other  as  the  power,  or  makes  different  parts  of  the  same  hand  answer 
both  purposes;  and  then  there  is  a  resemblance  between  the  action  of  th^ 
yectis  and  of  a  hook. 

The  levator^  or  lever  for  raising  the  broken  and  depressed  portion  of  the 
skull  in  trepanning,  has  a  fulcrum  attached  to  it  by  a  joint.  Care  should  be 
taken  lo  place  this  fulcmm  where  its  pressure  cannot  be  injurious. 

The  circular'aaw  or  crownrsaw  of  the  trephine,  should  be  worked  with 
a  quick  motion  and  gentle  pressure,  for  the  reason  given  at  page  107,  when 
treating  of  cutting  instraments.  The  purpose  is  thereby  attained,  both  sooner 
and  better,  and  the  head  of  the  patient  is  less  shaken. 

For  the  same  reason,  in  amputation,  a  light  and  quick  motion  of  the  straight 
saw  canses  less  jarring,  and  effects  an  easier  division  of  the  bone. 

In  using  the  amputation  knife,  the  speed,  neatness  and  success  of  the  opera- 
fiOB  are  adl  favoui^d  by  blending  the  drawing  or  saw  motion  of  the  knife, 
with  the  pressure  towards  the  bone. 

These  last  observations  are  of  a  hundred  stmilarr  which  might  be  mncfe  to 
prove  the  extreme  importance  to  a  surgeon  of  having  fdmiliariiy  with  the 
vse  of  tools  and  instraments.  Perhaps  a  person  can  not  better  acquire  this 
than  by  practising,  while  young,  some  amusing  work  of  carpentry.  Manual 
dexterity^  and  a  little  readiness  at  mechanical  conirivaiice,  lo  frequently 
prove  of  importance  to  persons  in  all  staiiona,  that  it  ia  q  g^reat  defect  in  the 
prevailing  system  of  general  education^  not  to  euUivale  them  with  greater 
attention. 

The  tooth-key  is  an  instrament  found  in  many  hendi,  and  }>ersons  who  do 
■ot  pretend  to  more  than  the  lowest  degree  of  skill  in  the  liealing  art,  are 
not  afraid  to  use  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  perhaps  scarcely  a  day  passes, 
in  which  teeth  are  not  broken  and  jaws  splintered,  and  gums  braised  even 
to  sloughing,  by  the  unskilful  or  awkward  use  of  it.  The  common  tooth* 
key  may  be  compared  to  a  wheel  and  axle,  the  hand  of  the  operator  Acting 
on  two  spokes  of  the  wheel  to  work  it,  while  the  tooth  is  fixed  to  the  axle 
by  the  claw,  and  is  drawn  out  as  the  axle  turns.  The  gum  and  alveolar 
process  of  the  jaw  form  the  support  on  which  the  axle  rolls.  The  common 
errors  in  tooth-drawing  by  the  key,  are  these : 

1st.  Turning  the  key  towards  that  side  where  the  adjoining  teeth  are  so 
close  that  the  tooth  to  be  drawn  cannot  pass,  without  either  breaking  one  of 
them,  or  being  itself  broken.  Sometimes  two  or  even  three  teeth  are  thus 
unfixed  instead  of  one. 

2d.  Neglecting  the  natural  inclination  of  the  tooth.  By  winding  it  round 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  already  inclines,  and  in  accordance  with  a  bend 
which  is  ffenerally  found  in  it,  the  operation  is  easy  and  safe ;  but  by  draw- 
ing it  in  the  opposite  way,  it  not  unfrequently  is  broken,  or  it  splinters  the 
part  of  the  jaw-bone  in  which  it  was  set. 

8d.  If  the  tooth-claw  he  blunt,  its  point  may  slip  upon  the  tooth,  so  as  to 
produce  a  jar  which  is  very  apt  to  break  the  tooth, 

4th.  Unless  the  axle  or  fulcmm  of  the  key  be  made  to  rest  as  evenly  as 
possible  on  the  gum,  it  will  tear  or  otherwise  injure  the  gum.  It  should 
rest,  if  possible,  over  the  part  of  the  bone  in  which  the  tooth  is  set,  for  if 
nol— as  when  a  back  tooth  is  drawn  by  an  instrament  resting  on  a  part  con- 
siderably anterior  to  it — the  twist  produced  is  painful,  and  there  is  danger  of 
splintering. 
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A  man  who,  after  makiag  these  reflections,  operates  leisnrel j  a  few  times 
on  the  dead  subject,  will  be  able  to  give  instant  and  safe  relief  to  ?ery  com- 
mon andmost  intense  suffering.  And  it  is  hardly  excusable  in  any  medicd 
man  who  may  be  placed  where  a  professed  dentist  cannot  be  procured,  to 
neglect  acquiring  a  talent  so  easy. 

Some  dentists,  by  a  strong  forceps  made  for  the  purpose,.pull  teeth  directly 
out;  others  by  a  simple  sharp-pointed  lever  push  them  out;  and  others  use 
a  forceps  in  the  manner  of  the  tooth-key,  by  resting  one  side  of  it  on  the 
gum  as  a  fulcrum,  and  then  giving  it  a  twisting  motion :  in  the  latter  case, 
the  resting  side  of  the  forceps  is  formed  like  the  bolster  of  a  tooth-key*  But 
much  more  in  all  cases  depends  on  the  dexterity  of  the  operator  than  on  the 
form  of  the  instrument. 

Sted  trusses  for  rupturts  are  among  the  blessings  to  suffering  humanity 
which  modern  ingenuity  has  supplied.  From  the  unhealthy  employments 
of  some  men,  and  the  early  dissipation  or  unnatural  modes  of  life  of  others, 
debilitated  constitutions  are  frequent,  and  are  often  transmitted  to  offspring ; 
and  one  of  the  lamentable  effects  is  that  weakness  of  the  flesh  forming  the 
sides  of  cavities  which,  on  occasions  of  strong  effort,  allows,  at  particular 
points,  the  living  parts  to  protrude  from  within,  so  as  to  form  tumours  under 
the  skin.  A  person  perfecdy  healthy  may  suffer  the  same  injury  from  a 
very  violent  strain  or  pressure  on  the  abdomen.  The  occurrence  is  called 
hernia  or  rupture :  the  most  common  hernia  is  that  of  the  small  intestine 
through  the  groins. 

Formerly  this  occurrence  disabled  for  life.  A  man  who  had  hernia  was 
discharged  from  the  army  or  navy ;  he  could  not  ride  on  horseback,  or  take 
usual  exercise ;  he  cotild  not  lift  a  weight ;  and  in  a  word,  he  often  became  a 
miserable  burden  to  himself  and  others.  Now,  by  fitting  the  pad  of  a  good 
steel  truss  to  the  part,  the  rupture  is  as  perfectly  restrained,  as  if  the  hand  of 
a  skilful  surgeon  were  constantly  there.  The  truss  may  be  pot  on  and  off, 
with  as  little  reflection  or  trouble,  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  dress,  and  the 
man  becomes  again  almost  as  fit  for  all  the  duties  of  life  as  if  he  were  with- 
out his  ailment 

The  old  and  still  common  form  of  the  steel  truss  is  that  of  a  half  or  thr^ 
quarter  hoop,  iso  bent  and  tempered,  that  when  put  upon  tHe  patient,  one  end, 
which  has  a  pad  upon  it,  presses  with  a  given  force,  over  the  opening  by 
which  the  rupture  protrudes,  and  the  remainder  tightly  embraces  the  lM>dy. 
The  objections  to  this  kind  of  truss  are,  the  difficulty  of  making  it  to  fit 
exactly;  its  being  ra^er  troublesome  to  put  on  and  off;  and  its  pressing  disa- 
greeably round  Uie  body. 

Another  kind  of  truss,  free  from  these  objections,  consbts  of  a  little  more 
than  half  a  hoop,  with  a  pad  at  each  end :  one  of  the  pads  supports  the  weak- 
ness, and  the  other  rests  upon  the  centre  of  the  back,  to  bear  all  the  straim 
there,  while  the  hoop  itself  passing  round  the  hip  farthest  from  the  hernia 
reposes  loosely  on  the  hip.  This  truss  may  be  called  self-adjusting,  for  it 
almost  of  itself  falls  into  its  place,  and  needs  no  fastenings ;  the  same  truss 
fits  all  persons  of  one  size,  whatever  their  shape ;  and  &e  strength  may  be 
adjusted  by  changing  the  number  of  plates  in  the  spring-hoop* 

Tourniquets^  crutches^  splints^  ^c.  4*^.,  are  so  simple  in  all  respects  as  not 
to  merit  special  notice  here. 

This  section  contains  some  of  the  reflections  which,  in  contemplating  the 
human  skeleton,  occur  to  a  person  familiar  with  mechanical  philosophy; 
and  the  more  complete  such  a  person's  knowledge  is  of  anatomy,  physiology* 
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sargeiy  and  medicine,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the  professional  objects  on 
which  this  philosophy  will  shed  a  light,  dissipating  doubt  and  error.  The 
author  has  not  entered  ii^to  more  minute  detail,  because  it  would  have  been 
encroaching  upon  the  office  of  the  teachers  of  particular  departments,  and 
because  he  thinks  that  any  one  who  is  not  'enabled,  by  the  examples  here 
given,  to  make  the  applications  of  the  general  laws  to  all  possible  cases, 
may  account  the  study  of  the  healing  art  unsuited  to  the  faculties  with  which 
he  is  endowed. 
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PART   V 

(cONnNUSD.) 


SECTION  IL— DOCTRINES  OF  FLUIDITY  IN   RELATION  TO 

ANIMALS. 


Ib  the  preceding  sections  on  the  laws  of  fluidity,  occasional  illustrations 
have  been  taken  from  the  animal  economy ;  but  there  are  many  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  same  class  and  of  great  interest,  which  it  is  convenient  to 
consider  apart  under  the  four  heads  of,  1st.  Tlie  circulation  of  the  blood; 
2d.  The  respiration  and  voice;  3d.  The  digestion^  and  4th.  7%e  pelvic 
phenomena.  It  is  important  to  remark  here,  that  this  section  cannot  be 
understood  by  a  person  ignorant  of  those  which  precede. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  points  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gress by  which  man  has  arrived  at  his  present  knowledge  of  the  universe, 
than  that  he  was  so  long  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  blo^  in  his  own  and 
in  other  animal  bodies  is  constantly  circulating.  England  claims  as  one  of 
her  sons,  the  man  whose  powerful  intellect  at  last  established  this  troth,  in 
opposition  to  strong  appearances,  and  to  the  most  fixed  prejudices.  Dr. 
Harvey  published  his  pi^fs  in  the  year  1619.  A  person  who  tries  to  ima- 
gine what  the  science  of  medicuie  could  have  been  while  it  took  no  account 
of  this  fact,  on  which,  as  a  basis,  much  of  the  certain  reasoning  about  the 
phenomenon  of  life  must  rest,  is  prepared  for  what  old  medical  books  exhibit 
of  the  writhings  of  human  reason,  in  attempts  to  explain  and  to  form  theories, 
while  a  fatal  error  was  mixed  with  every  supposition.-^The  chief  circum- 
stance which  prevented  the  earlier  discovery  of  the  circulation  was,  that  on 
examining  dead  bodies,  the  arteries  were  always  found  empty  of  blood  ;— 
which  was  the  reason,  also,  of  those  vessels  being  called  arteries^  or  oir- 
tubcM, 

We  now  know,  that  as  the  Thames  water  spreads  over  London  in  pipes, 
to  supply  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  to  answer  the  particular  purposes  oJf 
brewers,  bakers,  tanners,  and  others,  and  is  then  in  great  part  returned  U> 
where  tfie  current  sweeps  away  the  impurities,  so,  nearly  in  the  human 
body,  does  the  blood  spread  from  the  centre,  through  the  arteries,  to  nourish 
all  the  parts,  and  to  supply  material  of  secretion  to  the  liver,  the  kidne3rs, 
the  stomach,  and  other  viscera ;  and  returns  from  these  by  the  veins  towards 
the  heart  and  lungs,  to  be  purified  and  to  have  its  waste  replenished,  that  it 
may  again  renew  its  course. 
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The  eirenlation  may  be  more  panrticukrly  devcribed  thus.  From  the  left 
chamber  or  ventricle  of  the  strong  muscular  mass,  the  hearty  a  large  tube 
srises,  called  the  aorta  ;  and  by  a  continued  division  or  ramification,  opens 
a  way  for  the  bright  scarlet  blood  to  the  very  minutest  part  of  the  living 
frame« — the  extreme  divisibns  of  twigs  being  so  small,  that  they  are  called 
cmnUary  or  hair-like  tubes.  At  the  terminations  of  these  vessels,  the  blood, 
after  answering  the  purposes  of  general  nutrition,  &c.,  by  which  it  loses  its 
bright  colour,  enters  the  commencements  of  the  venous  tree  or  returning 
channel ;  and  gliding  successively  from  smaller  to  larger  branches,  returns 
towards  the  right  chamber  or  ventricle  of  the  heart,  requiring  purification  and 
partial  renewd.  Considering  the  great  arterial  and  venous  systems  of  the 
body  as  tuoin  trees^^xhe  scarlet  and  the  purple^  with  corresponding  and 
meeting  branches,  and  with  trunks  which  touch  each  other  at  the  heart-^it 
will  appear  that  they  again  similarly  meet  or  inosculate  by  their  extreme 
roots,  and  thus  form  a  continued  or  circular  channel.  The  root  of  the  venous 
tree,  by  which  the  blood  spreads  from  the  right  chamber  of  the  heart  through 
the  lungs,  is  called  the  pulmonarv  artery^  and  that  of  the  arterial  tree,  by 
which  the  blood  returns  to  the  left  chamber,  is  called  ihe pulmonary  vein. 
Both  of  these  ramify  in  the  spongy  masses  of  the  lungs  forming  a  great  part 
of  the  pulmonary  substance.  Fresh  material  for  the  blood  is  brought  from 
the  digestive  organs  by  the  lacteal  absorbents  and  thoracic  duct,  and  is  con* 
stantly  pouring  into  a  large  vein  near  the  heart,  to  be  completely  mixed  with 
the  dark  or  returning  blood  by  a  violent  agitation  or  churning  during  its 
passage  through  the  heart.  The  mixture,  on  leaving  the  right  ventricle,  is 
strained  through  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  vessels  in  the  lungs,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  entering  the  cells  of  the 
longs  in  respiration,  by  which  exposure  the  dark  purple  blood  becomes  again 
pore  scarlet,  and  when  it  reaches  the  left  chamber  or  ventricle,  is  ready  to  set 
out  on  its  journey  as  before,  charged  with  new  life  and  nutriment.  The 
two  chambers  or  ventricles  of  the  heart  have  each  an  anti-chamber  or  auricle^ 
{bo  called  ftt)m  an  external  resemblance  to  a  dog's  ear,)  mto  which  the  blood 
is  first  received  from  the  veins ;  and  there  are  valvular  doors  between  the 
auricle  and  ventricle,  which  allow  the  blood  to  pass  readily  into  the  ventricle, 
but  oppose  its  recoil  during  the  ventricular  contraction.  Similariy  acting 
Talves  are  placed  between  the  ventricles  and  great  arteries.  There  are  valves 
also  in  many  of  the  veins,  over  the  body,  to  secure  the  natural  course  of  the 
circulation.  Besides  the  important  change  of  purification  which  the  blood 
undergoes  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  its  composition  is  much  influenced 
by  tlie  action  of  the  kidneys,  of  the  exhsdent  of  the  skin,  and  of  the  liver,— 
the  two  former  relieving  it  from  superflooos  moistore  and  salts,  the  last  from 
a  large  quantity  of  matter  in  the  form  of  bile. 

The  description  given  above  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  only  an  out- 
line ;  and  yet  by  showing  the  manner  in  which  fresh  material  enters,  it  contains 
more  than  Harvey  knew  of  the  subject  In  this  department  of  knowledge, 
as  in  most  others,  we  have  advanced  from  the  very  general  and  vague,  to  the 
more  particular  and  precise  : — and  just  as  the  general  nature  of  steam  was 
known  long  before  it  served  in  steam-engines,  and  as  the  period  of  the  moon's 
revolution  had  been  accurately  observed  for  thousands  of  years  before  the 
fluctuations  in  her  velocity  could  be  calculated  so  as  to  make  her  the  mari-' 
ner's  best  guide  in  his  courses  across  the  ocean,  so,  when  Harvey  had  proved 
the  general  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  he  had  left  much  yet  to  be 
done,  by  observing  and  raising  from  subordinate  facts,  to  render  the  know* 
ledge  available  for  the  many  usefol  porposes  which  it  is  calcolated  to  serve. 
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Within  a  few  years  only,  has  the  importance  of  the  subordinate  circumstances 
been  fully  appreciated, — as  is  evinced  by  the  numerous  works  composed  to 
elucidate  them ;  but  many  of  which  works  have  served  only  to  prove,  that  if 
the  difficulties  were  to  be  solved  by  natural  philosophy,  medical  men  ifi  gene- 
ral had  not  yet  studied  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  use  it  successfully.  In 
this  section  it  will  be  attempted  to  place  cc^rtaln  important  points  of  the  subject 
in  a  clear  light:  and  by  referring  directly  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  as 
explained  in  the  body  of  the  work,  to  settle  existing  disputes  on  some  of  these 
points,  to  remove  remaining  doubts  on  others,  and  to  suggest  some  important 
new  applications. 

The  fact  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  being  once  admitted,  an  inquirer 
who  contemplates  tlie  apparatus  by  which  it  is  effected,  is  led  by  the  general 
analogies  of  nature  to  conclude — 1st,  That  the  ventricle  of  the  heart,  at  each 
contraction,  empties  itself  into  the  great  artery,  as  a  forcing-pump  at  each 
stroke  empties  itself  into  its  pipe ; — 2d.  That  the  consequent  jet  causes  a  wave 
to  pass  along  to  the  extremities  of  the  arterial  tree,  (accounted  simply  elastic,) 
so  as  to  produce  everywhere  what  is  called  the  pulse ;  3d.  That  the  force  of 
the  heart,  acting  along  the  arteries,  forces  the  blood  through  their  open  capQ- 
lary  extremities  into  the  commencing  veins,  and  along  the  veins  back  to  the 
heart  again.  Now  these  assumptions,  which  Harvey  believed  completely  to 
describe  the  circulation,  are  all  nearly  true :  but  are  still  so  far  from  being 
either  the  exact  or  the  whole  truth,  that  they  leave  important  facts  unex- 
plained. Thus : — 1st.  The  pulse,  instead  of  being  the  wave,  as  slowly  pro- 
gressive as  the  view  above  given  anticipates,  is  almost  as  instantaneous  over  the 
whole  body  as  a  shock  of  electricity  ;  2d.  The  arteries  are  all  found  empty 
after  death,  although  they  have  no  power  of  emptying  themselves  ;  and  if  an 
artery  be  tied  in  the  living  body,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature,  and  cut  off 
therefore  from  the  influence  of  the  heart,  is  equally  emptied  ; — 3d.  The  rapi- 
dity of  the  blood's  passage  through  the  capillaries  varies  very  much,  but  it 
does  not  vary  in  exact  accordance  with  the  changes  in  the  rapidity  or  force 
of  the  heart's  action. — These  and  other  facts,  ascertained  since  Harvey's  day, 
not  exactly  squaring  with  his  views,  have  rendered  further  investigation  ne- 
cessary; and  it  is  now  additionally  known — 1st.  That  the  coats  of  the  arteries 
are  not  simply  elastic  but  actively  contractile  ;  and  2dly.  That  the  capillary 
vessels  can  move  the  blood  independently  of  the  heart.  In  analyzing  this 
subject,  it  is  convenient  to  follow  the  blood  round  from  the  heart  to  the  heart 
again,  through  the  three litages  of  1st.  TVie  arteries;  2d.  ThecapiUaries ;  3d. 
The  veins. 

Motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries. 

The  contractions  of  the  heart  inject  the  blood  into  the  arteries  witli  a  force 
maintaining  such  a  tension  in  them,  that,  according  to  the  interesting  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Hales,  recorded  in  his  Statistical  Essays^  if  any  artery  of*  a 
large  animal  like  a  horse  be  made  to  communicate  with  an  upright  tube,  the 
blood  will  ascend  in  the  tube  to  a  height  of  about  ten  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  heart,  and  will  there  continue,  rising  and  falling  a  few  inches  with  each 
pulsation  of  the  heart.  Now  a  column  of  ten  feet,  as  explained  at  page  120, 
indicates  a  pressure  of  about  four  and  a  half  pounds  on  the  square  inch  of 
surface :  this,  therefore,  is  the  force  of  the  heart  urging  the  blood  along  the 
arteries  into  the  veins. — ^The  opposing  tension  of  the  veins  is  much  less,  be- 
cause, as  will  be  explained  under  the  proper  head,  the  ,blood  readily  escapes 
from  them  into  the  heart:  Hales  found  that  in  a  tube  communicating  with  a 
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vein,  tbe  blodd' stood  only  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  level  of  the  heart. 
In  small  animals  he  ascertained  the  tension  of  artery  and  vein  to  be  less  than 
in  large  ones  ;  and  the  ratios  deduced  for  the  human  body,  under  ordinary  cir- 
enmstances,  were  an  eight  feet  column,  or  nearly  four  pounds  per  inch  for  the 
artbries ;  and  half  a  foot  column,  or  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  inch  for  the  veins. 
Arteries  examined  after  death  are  found  to  consist  of, — 1st,  an  outer  coat 
of  strong  elastic  substance ;  2d,  a  middle  coat  of  circular  Jibres  ;  and  3d,  an 
invex  inner  coat  of  smooth  lining  membrane.  Their  elasticity  or  power  of 
resisting  change  of  dimension,  and  of  returning  to  a  middle  state  from  eitli^ 
dilatation  or  compression,  because  remaining  in  the  dead  artery,  was  the  most 
obvious  property,  and  was  that  first  attended  to.  Minute  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  life  has  since  determined  the  following  facts,  proving  and  illus- 
trating a  contractility  resident  in  the  fibrous  coat. 

1 .  A  small  living  artery,  cot  across,  soon  contracts  so  as  to  close  its  canal 
and  arrest  hsBmorrhage. 

2.  While  an  animal  is  bleeding  to  death,  the  arteries,  in  accommodating 
themselves  to  the  decreasing  quantity  of  blood,  contract  far  beyond  the  degree 
to  which  their  simple  elasticity  would  carry  them ;  and  they  relax  again  after 
death.  Dr.  Hales  took  seventeen  quarts  of  blood  from  a  horse  before  it  died, 
in  wiiose  body  only  three  quarts  more  were  found  altogether,  and  yet  tbd 
moment  before  death  the  tension  of  the  arteries  sustained  a  column  of  two  feet 
of  blood  in  his  experimental  tube. 

-3.  The  artery  of  a  living  animal,  if  exposed  by  dissection  to  the  air,  some* 
times  will  contract  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  great  degree:  and  in  such  a  case, 
only  a  single  fibre  of  the  artery  may  be  afiected,  narrowing  the  channel  like 
a  thread  tied  round  it. .    {See  Parry  on  the  Pulse.) 

4.  When  a  living  artery  is  tied,  the  part  between  the  ligature  and  the 
nearest  branch  on  the  side  of  the  heart  gradually  contracts,  and  becomes  at 
last  a  solid  or  impervious  cord. 

5.  Fluctuation  in  the  vital  action  of  parts,  Is  oAen  attended  with  sadden 
increase  or  diminution  of  calibre  in  the  arteries  concerned. 

Although  these  facts  prove  indubitably  a  contractility  in  the  coats  of  arte- 
ries distinct  from  their  elasticity,  still,  because  the  circular  fibres  do  not  resem- 
ble common  muscles  in  colour  or  in  chemical  composition,  or  in  being  imme- 
diately obedient  to  the  stimuli  of  electricity,  pricking,  great  heat,  ^.,  their 
contractility  was  by  many  persons  for  a  long  time  denied.  The  dispute,  how- 
ever, was  often  more  about  the  words  contractility  and  muscularity^  than 
about  facts. 

The  pulse  in  the  arteries,  chiefly  as  regards  its  almost  instantaneous  occur- 
rence over  the  whole  system,  in  all  states  of  arterial  dilatation,  and  its  great 
strength  find  sharpness  in  very  small  and  remote  branches,  points  also  to  the 
active  contractility  of  the  arterial  coats :  for, 

1.  Were  the  arterial  tree  in  the  living  body  a  system  of  simply  elastic  tubes 
as  readily  admitting  of  farther  dilatation  as  in  the  dead  body,  the  first  part  or 
trunk  would  affect  the  motion  of  the  blood  beyond  it,  nearly  as  the  air-vessel 
(see  page  1 16)  placed  at  the  commencement  of  artificial  arrangements  of  water- 
pipes  affects  the  motion  of  the  water  in  them ; — that  is  to  say,  as  the  air-vessel 
converts  the  sudden  and  interrupted  jets  of  water  from  pumps  o^ fire-engines^ 
toum-supplying pipes,  &c.,  into  a  uniform  stream  with  scarcely  a  remnant  of 
shock,  so,  in  the  arterial  branches,  simple  elasticity  would  cause  a  more  tran- 
quil flow  than  indicated  by  the  remarkable  gushes  from  a  wounded  artery, 
and  a  quieter  beat  than  that  bounding  pulse  of  life  felt  in  the  remote  artery 
of  the  wrist,  as  sensibly,  in  proportion,  as  near  the  heart  itself. 
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2.  Were  the  puke  a  wave  advancing  in  tubes  that  yielded  as  readily  as 
the  dead  arteries  io  their  middle  states  of  dilatation,  it  would  be  more  slowly- 
progressive  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities ;  but  it  is  felt  so  instantly  over 
the  whole  body,  as  to  be  commonly  compared  to  a  shock  of  electricity. 

3.  A  pulse  may  be  produced  artificially  in  the  arteries  of  a  body  recently 
dead,  by  filling  them  with  water  to  the  tension  of  life,  and  then  injecting  at 
intervala,  by  a  syringe,  as  much  water  as  the  heart  throws  of  blood  at  a  beat ; 
but  although  the  artery  is  then  distended  nearly  to  the  limit  of  its  dilatability, 
and  is,  therefore,  rendedred  rigid,  the  beats  are  weaker  than  those  of  theiivinff 
pulse.  A  similar  experiment,  tried  by  connecting  the  artery  of  a  dead  animal 
with  the  corresponding  artery  of  a  living  one,  has  a  similar  result 

4*  A  tube,  extensively  elastic,  that  it  might  convey  a  wave  of  liquid  with 
a  velocity  approaching  to  that  of  the  pulse,  would  require  to  be  so  tense, 
from  fulness,  as  to  be  discernible  always  by  the  touch,  through  any  imbed- 
ding medium,  such  as  flesh,  like  a  hard  cylinder  or  cord ;  and  it  would  be 
acting  constantly  as  a  spring  tending  to  straighten  itself,  and,  therefore,  would 
be  sti^ening  the  parts  through  which  it  passed.  Now  the  living  arteries, 
between  iheir  pulsations,  are  almost  as  soft  and  compressible  as  the  surround- 
ing flesh,  and  they  ofler  no  perceivable  opposition  to  bending,  in  any  move- 
ment of  the  parts.  This  may  be  verified  by  examination  of  the  lips,  for 
instance,  or  of  the  fingers ;  but  when  a  person  sits  cross-legged,  the  well-known 
shaking  of  the  suspended  foot,  in  unison  with  the  pulse,  shows  the  recurring 
eflforts  of  the  artery  to  straighten  itself,  during  the  moments  of  greater  tension. 

5.  A  bulky  wave  in  elastic  vessels  would  have  to  recoil  from  the  extremi- 
ties, or  to  pass  through  th^m  as  a  gush ;  and  the  recoil  would  be  particularly 
observable  near  the  ligature  of  a  ti^  artery  :  but  examination  has  not  detected 
such  eflfects  in  the  living  body.  The  operation  for  aneurism, — in  which  the 
artery  is  tied  beyond  the  tumour,  instead  of,  as  usual,  on  the  side  next  the 
heart, — if  it  checked  a  strong  wave,  would  almost  certainly  produce  bursting; 
yet  Mr.  Wardrope  and  others  have  lately  performed  this  operation  with  suc- 
cessful issue. 

6.  The  wave  would  be  more  interrupted  by  the  bandage  in  the  operation 
of  bleeding,  than  the  living  pulse  is. 

7.  The  pulse  of  a  paralytic  limb  often  seems  more  aflected,  than  mere  change 
of  size  in  the  artery  will  account  for.  The  same  is  true,  in  an  opposite  way, 
of  tbe  pulse  in  an  artery  leading  to  an  inflamed  part 

8.  If  the  abdomen  of  a  living  animal  be  opened,  the  mesenteric  artery,  in 
all  its  ramifications,  is  seenstiflened  and  raised  up  suddenly  with  every  pulsa- 
tion, in  a  manner  which  the  spreading  of  newly  received  blood  in  a  rery 
yielding  vessel  does  not  account  for. 

9.  In  the  interesting  experiments  of  Bichdt^  Parry  and  others,  to  ascertain 
the  exact  extent  of  the  supposed  dilatation  and  contraction  of  arteries,  during  a 
pulse,  not  the  slightest  degree  of  either  was  discernible,  even  when  sou^t 
for  with  microscopes. 

To  explain  these  and  other  phenomena,  then,  it  seems  necessary  to  admit, 
as  occurring  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  almost  Fimultaneoosly  with  the 
contraction  of  the  heart  itself,  such  an  action  of  the  contractile  fibres  of  the 
arteries,  so  as  to  modify  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  and  to  render  them  rigid 
enough,  in  all  degress  of  dilatation,  for  the  heart  to  produce  its  eflect  through 
them  almost  as  it  would  through  tubes  of  metal. — Dr.  Young,  in  a  paper 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1809,  and  charcterized  by 
the  usual  eleganqe  and  precision  of  his  writings,  has  adduced  experiments 
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and  calculations,  to  show  that  waves  in  elastic  vessels  advance  more  qaickljr 
than  was  before  imagined ;  but  the  spreading  of  the  pulse  seems  to  be  vet 
more  rapid  than  his  calculation  anticipates. — It  is  evident,  that  when  arteries, 
in  consequence  of  depletion,  are  contracted  beyond  the  middle  station  of  their 
elasticity,  their  tension  and  power  of  qoicldy  conveying  the  pulse  must  be 
dependent  altogether  on  the  condition  of  their  contractile  fibres. 

The  careful  experiments  which  could  detect  no  change  of  size  in  the  arteries 
during  the  pulse,  while  they  disprove  the  ancient  beliefof  a  considerable  tume- 
faction or  wave  passing  along,  or  of  a  considerable  filling  and  emptying  of 
arteries,  like  what  occurs  in  the  heart,  might  also  be  supposed  positively  to 
disprove  the  occurrence  of  any  general  constriction  of  the  vessels  on  their 
contents — but  erroneously : — for  if  a  man's  arterial  system,  considered  as  one 
cavity,  be  supposed  to  contain  ^ve  pounds  of  blood  (which  is  near  the  truth,) 
and  if  the  vessels  be  thought  to  embrace  their  contents,  even  between  the 
pulses,  with  force  enough  to  have  all  a  rounded  or  cylindrical  form,  although 
remaining  soft  and  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger ;  and  if  we  suppose 
their  coats,  during  the  pulse,  to  be  thrown  into  a  sudden  contraction,  as  if  in 
obedience  to  an  electrical  shock,  still,  because  blood  is  incompressible,  and 
because  just  as  much  enters  the  arteries  with  every  pulse  as  escapes  from 
them  before  the  next,  their  bulk  would  not  sensibly  diminish  by  the  strongest 
conceivable  action  of  their  coats ;  of  which  action  the  only  sensible  effects 
would  be,  that  the  soft,  yielding,  and,  in  some  places,  compressed  tubes  would 
be  suddenly  converted  into  hard  or  resisting  cylinders ;  and  that  wherever, 
by  any  accidental  pressure,  an  artery  had  been  flattened,  it  would,  in  regaining 
its  cylindrical  form,  strike  or  pulsate  against  the  compressing  body. — Whether 
such  an  action  as  this  contributes  to  produce  the  arterial  pulse  will  be  consider- 
ed under  the  head  of  **  iheptdse^"  after  we  have  seen  how  the  blood  moves 
in  the  capillaries  and  veins. 

In  any  admissible  view,  however,  of  arterial  agency,  we  find  that  the  arteries 
contribute  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  as  tubes  which  convey  it,  their 
own  permanent  tension,  and,  therefore,  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is 
pressed  into  the  capillaries,  being  derived  from  the  heart  alone.  Even  if 
there  be  a  momentary  arterial  contraction,  such  as  alluded  to  above,  at  the 
instant  of  the  pulse,  it  is  of  too  short  duration  to  have  an  appreciable  effect^ 
and  probably  any  effect  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the  same  action  perva- 
ding the  capillaries.  Many  physiologists  have  had  a  confused  belief  that  the 
arteries  aided  very  actively  in  propelling  the  blood;  but  a  little  reflection 
would  have  shown,  that  as  they  have  no  vermicular  or  progressive  contrac- 
tion, like  the  intestines,  they  no  more  propel  the  fluid  within  them,  than  any 
other  tubular  conduits  do. — Although  they  be  thus  in  no  degree  instrumental 
in  the  propulsion  of  the  blood,  still,  by  more  permanently  enlarging  or  dimin- 
isbing  their  calibre,  that  is,  by  merely  becoming  larger  or  smadler  conduits, 
they  may  much  influence  its  local  distribution,  and  the  speed  of  its  transmis- 
sion.* 

« 

*  It  his  long  been  a  tobjeot  of  dispute  whether  the  arteries  esereise  any  actife  power  in 
tfie  eirenlation  of  the  blood,  and  many  ingenious  ezperinents  have  been  instituted  to  deter- 
mine the  question.  Our  aathor,  in  denying  that  the  arteries  are  in  aoy^  degree  instrumental 
in  die  propulsion  of  the  blood,  is  not  bonte  oat  by  recent  investintions.  M.  Poiseuille, 
indeed.  Seems  satisfactorily  to  have  proved  that  the  eontractili^  of  the  arteries  does  assist  in 
the  propolsion  of  the  blood.  By  a  series  of  weU  devised,  and  apparently  accurate  experi- 
ments, M.  Poiseuille  arrived  at  the  unexpected  result,  that  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  will  support  a  column  of  roereory  of  the  same  height  with  whatever  part  of  the 
•oorae  of  the  arterial  circulation  the  column  is  placed  in  connection — whether  for  example 
it  is  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  carotid,  or  with  a  branch  derived  by  repeated  subdivi* 
iioo  from  the  cmral  artery  i  and  he,  therefore,  eonelodes  tluit  the  foree  with  which  a  mole- 
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The  nature  of  ihis  work  does  not  allow  as  to  record  historically  the  vari- 
ous errors  into  which  even  able  men  have  fallen,  in  attempting  to  explain 
the  office  of  the  arteries,  but  we  shall  glance  at  the  following. — Dr.  Monro 
and  John  Htmter,  two  of  the  most  able  physiologists  that  the  world  has 
seen,  believed  that  the  arteries  did  almost  as  much  in  propelling  the  blood  as 
the  heart  itself.  We  need  not  repeat  the  refutation  of  this  opinion.  The 
ingenious  Bichai,  again,  unable  to  detect  either  momentary  contraction  or 
dilatation  in  the  arteries,  thought  that  the  blood  was  pushed  along  them  by 

cole  of  blood  raoves,  it  the  Mroe  throughout  the  whole  arterial  circolation.  Following  out 
tbeie  researohes,  he  has  inTetU^ted  the  manner  in  whicli  the  original  impulse  communicated 
bj  the  heart,  is  transmitted  unimpaired  to  distant  parts  of  the  circulation,  notwithstanding 
the  retarding  tendency  of  friction,  and  the  yielding  of  the  parietes  of  the  vessels. 

His  first  object  here  was  to  asceiiain  whether  the  arteries  are  dilated  by  the  stroke  of  the 
heart,  and  impulse  communicated  to  the  bloody  and  what  the  amount  of  the  dilatottion  may 
be.  B^  many  physiologists  a  very  extravagant  idea  used  to  be  entertained  of  the  amount  of 
their  dilatation  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  later  researches  of  Parry,  and  other  experimentalists 
have  assigned  exceedingly  narrow  limiu  to  it ;  nay,  by  one  eminent  physiologist,  Bichat,  it 
lias  been  denied  altogether.  M.  Poiseuille  has  determined  the  pomt  by  means  of  a  veiy 
satisfactory  set  of  experiments  with  an  apparatus  of  his  own  invention,  and  has  ascertained 
that  dilatation  it  affected  t  but  that  it  is  so  small  as  certainly  to  be  indistinguishable  in  an 
artery  by  the  unaided  senses.  This  apparatus  cannot  be  thoroughly  described  without  a 
diagram  ;  it  will  be  sufficient,  therefore,  for  ui  to  mention,  that  it  is  so  contrived  as  to  con- 
tain about  eiffht  inches  of  the  carotid  artery  of  the  horse  in  a  vessel  filled  %  iih  water,  and 
made  water  tight,  except  at  one  point,  from  which  a  small  horizontal  glass-tube  issues,  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  each  contraction  of  the  animal's  heart  it  was  found 
that  toe  water  in  the  small  tube  abvanoed  two  inches  and  eight-tenths,  and  that  it  retired  to 
its  former  place  during  the  diastole  of  the  heaii.  The  diameter  of  the  artery  was  seven- 
tiirentieths  of  an  inch.  Hence  it  may  be  calculated  that  at  each  pulsation  its  capacity  was 
increased  by  about  a  thirtieth  part. 

Havine  ascertamed  this  fact,  M.  Poiseuille  goes  on  to  inquire,  whether  the  power  which 
is  expended  by  the  blood  in  causing  this  dilatation  is  restored  by  the  subsequent  eontrae- 
tJon  of  the  artery.  For  this  purpose  a  portion  of  the  common  carotid  artery  of  the  horse, 
ten  inehes  long,  and  seven-twentieths  of  an  Inch  in  diameter,  taken  immediately  after  death, 
was  oooneetod  with  the  end  a,  of  the  tube,  (see  Figure  t)  a  stop-cock,  howerer,  beiiM^  pre^ 
viously  fitted  between  a  and  b.  The  other  end  of  the  artery  was  fixed  on  a  tube  of  analogoas 
oonstruction,  different  in  fact  only  in  so  far  as  the  limb  c  d  was  inclined  at  about  half  a  right 
angle  instead  of  being  vertical,  and  the  stop-cock  was  placed  near  the  end  d.  The  whole  of 
the  first  tube,  the  artery  and  part  of  the  descending  limb  6  c  of  the  Kcond  t«be  waa  tiled 
with  water,  a  little  roereary  then  filled  the  curvature  of  the  second  tube,  and  the  ascending 
inclined  limb  of  that  tube  above  the  mercury  was  filled  with  water.  The  stop-cock  of  the 
last  tube  being  closed,  and  that  on  the  first  tube  being  opened,  mereory 
waa  poured  into  the  former  by  its  end  d^  till  the  pressure  on  the  artery 
amounted  to  nineU-five  millimetres  or  about  3.8  inches.  The  stop- 
cock of  the  first  tube  was  then  closed  and  that  on  the  second  tube  was 
opened  ;  upon  which  the  water  rose  instantaneously  in  the  latter,  a 
portion  flowed  out  at  the  lop,  and  the  remainder  then  sank  a  little,  and 
assumed  a  fixed  level.  On  making  the  necessary  computatians,  M. 
Poiseuille  found  that  the  point  to  which  the  mercury  was  raised  in  the 
second  tube  at  the  moment  of  the  contraction  of  the  artery  indicated  an 
elevation  of  one  hundred  and  ten  millimetres  or  i.4  inchea.  Henee 
J-  th€ ptmer  vith  which  the  oHerial  coait  contract  vpm  themiMfhet  <^^ 

*  "r\  betng  dilated^  exceed*  that  -which  it  expended  in  dilating'  them.    In  the 

I  present  experiment  the  excess  was  equivalent  to  six-tenths  of  an  inch 

I  of  mercury,  or  three-n  ineteenths  more  than  the  dilating  force.   In  three 
L        I  ^      other  experiments,  the  excess  of  the  column  of  mercury  was  9.^,  l4w 

II  SO,  19.90  of  an  inch.    When  repeated  with  the  artery  of  an  animal 

I  I         which  had  been  killed  four  days  before,  the  excess  was  less  than  4.90. 

II  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  whatever  force  the  blood  al\er  issuing  from 
I  C  f         ^be  heart  loses  in  consequence  of  its  acting  on  yielding  vessels,  is  eora- 
^^^         pletely  restored  by  the  elastic  contraction  of  their  parietes.    The  me- 
moirs of  M.  Poiseuille  will  be  found  in  the  Repertoire  General d*  ana» 

tomie  et  de  Physiologie,  Tom.  VII. 

Dr.  Badharain  an  interesting  paper  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  (vol.  viii.  p.  549)  has 
adduced  some  strong  evidences  of  the  existence  of  independent  arterial  action,  and  gives  % 
sketch  of  various  pathological  phenomena^  which  appears  explieable  on  such  an  admission, 
and  inexplicable  without  it— v^m.  J5d 
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the  heart,  instantly  through  their  whole  extent,  as  a  solid  rod  of  metal  or 
wood  is  advanced  by  an  impulse  at  one  end.  Dr.  Pnrry  took  nearly  the 
same  view  of  the  subject,  and  illustrated  his  idea  by  referring  to  the  experi- 
ment of  moving  a  whole  line  of  billiard-balls  .by  striking  the  extreme  one. 
Both  these  authors  erred  by  neglecting  the  hydrostatical  truth,  that  pressure 
in  a  fluid  operates  equally  in  all  directions,  and,  therefore,  that  fluid  pressed 
into  a  tube  tends  to  dilate  the  tube,  just  as  powerfully  as  to  drive  the  fluid 
forward :  and  they  did  not  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  progress  of  the  blood  in 
the  small  arteries  is  not  by  waves  or  successive  jets,  but  is  nearly  a  uniform 
stream.  The  blood  could  only  advance,  as  they  supposed,  by  the  arteries 
becoming,  for  an  instant,  absolutely  rigid,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  action 
of  their  contractile  fibres. 

It  merits  notice  here,  although  not  strictly  a  mechanical  fact,  that  arteries 
permanently  increase  or  diminish  in  size  when  a  permanent  change  takes 
place  in  the  demand  for  their  service*  The  arteries  of  the  gravid  uterus^  or 
of  an  increasing  tumour,  grow  with  the  part  supplied,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
those  of  the  stump  left  after  amputation  soon  remarkably  diminish.  If  the 
chief  arter}'  of  a  limb  be  obliterated  by  any  cause,  as  after  the  operation  for 
aneurism,  the  small  collateral  anastomozing  branches  increase  in  size  to  do 
its  duty. 

It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  when  arteries  are  called  upon  to  carry  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  blood,  they  often  become  tortuous  or  serpentine,  as  well 
as  larger;  and  that  arteries  leading  to  parts  whose  actions  are  naturally  inter- 
mitting or  fluctuating,  have  generally  the  tortuous  form.  Of  these  truths, 
the  arteries  leading  to  rapidly  growing  tumours,  or  to  varicose  aneurisms, 
and  the  arteries  of  the  uterus  and  testes,  may  serve  as  instances.  This  bend- 
ing of  arteries,  and  the  very  curious  division  into  many  branches  which 
again  re-untte,  found  in  those  leading  to  the  brains  of  some  animals,  do  not 
seem  intended  to  slacken  the  rapidity  of  the  sanguineous  current,  but  to  give 
the  artery  a  greater  control  over  the  supply. 

Passage  of  the  blood  through  the  ctqnllaries. 

We  have  seen  that  the  heart  keeps  up  a  tension  or  pressure  in  the  arteries 
of  about  four  pounds  on  the  square  inch  of  their  surface :  and  with  this  force, 
therefore,  is  propelling  the  blood  into  the  capillaries.  If  these  last  were  pas- 
sive tubes,  constantly  open,  such  force  would  be  sufficient  to  press  the  blood 
through  them  with  a  certain  uniform  velocity :  but  they  are  vessels  of  great 
and  varying  activity ;  it  is  among  them  that  the  nutrition  of  the  diflferent  tex- 
tures of  the  body  takes  plac^,  as  of  muscle,  bone,  membrane,  ^c.;  and  that 
all  the  secretions  from  the  blood  are  performed,  as  of  bile,  gastric  juice,  or 
saliva,  fyc;  and  to  perform  such  varied  and  often  fluctuating  offices,  they 
require  to  be  able  to  control,  in  all  ways,  the  motion  of  the  blood  passing 
through  them.  The  capillaries  of  the  cheek,  under  the  influence  of  shame, 
dilate  instantly,  and  admit  more  blood,  producing  what  is  called  ablush ;^^ 
under  the  influence  of  anger  or  fear,  they  suddenly  empty  themselves,  and 
the  countenance  becomes  pallid — tears  or  saliva,  under  certain  circumstances, 
gush  in  a  moment,  and  in  a  moment  again  are  arrested — if  a  person  having 
inflammation  in  one  hand  be  blooded  from  corresponding  veins  in  both  arms 
at  the  same  time,  twice  or  thrice  as  much  blood  will  flow  from  the  diseased 
side  as  from  the  other.  Similar  changes  occur  in  many  other  instances. 
Now  the  only  action  of  cylindrical  vessels,  capable  of  causing  these  pheno- 
mena, is  contraction  and  dilatation  of  their  coats ;  and  with  reference  to  such 
28 
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action  it  merits  notice,  that  arterial  branches  have  more  of  the  fibrous  or  con- 
tractile coat  in  proportion  as  they  are  smaller. 

A  muscular  capillary  tube  strong  enough  to  shut  itself  against  the  arterial 
current  from  the  heart,  is  also  strong  enough  to  propel  th^  blood  to  the  heart 
again  through  the  veins,  even  if  the  resistance  on  the  side  of  the  veins  were 
as  great  as  the  force  on  the  side  of  the  arteries.  For  if  we  suppose  the  first 
circular  fibre  of  the  tube  to  close  itself  completely,  it  would,  of  course,  be  ex- 
erting the  same  repellent  force  on  both  sides,  or  as  regarded  both  the  artery 
aftd  vein.  If,  then,  the  series  of  such  fibres  forming  the  tube  were  to  contract 
in  succession  towards  the  vein,  as  the  fibres  of  the  intestinal  canal  contract 
in  propelling  the  contents  of  that  canal,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  blood  in  the 
capillary  would  thereby  be  pressed  into  the  vein  towards  the  heart.  If  after 
diis  the  capillary  again  relaxed  on  the  side  of  the  artery,  so  as  to  admit  more 
blood,  and  again  contracted  towards  the  vein  as  before,  it  would  produce  a 
forward  motion  of  the  blood,  first  towards  the  vein,  and  then  in  it  inde- 
pendently of  the  heart.  As  capillary  action,  however,  is  not  visible,  its  na- 
ture has  not  yet  been  positively  ascertained : — some  persons  have  deemed  it 
electrical. 

It  is  capillary  action  which  absorbs  and  moves  the  ^uids  of  the  classes  of 
animals  which  have  no  heart.  It  must  also  be  the  power  which  moves  the 
blood  in  warm-blooded  monsters  formed  without  hearts.  There  are  cases  of 
apparent  death  among  human  beings,  where  the  heart  remains  inactive  for 
days,  and  yet  a  degree  of  circulation  sufiicient  to  preserve  life  is  earned  on 
by  the  capillaries.  In  illustration  of  capillary  action,  we  have  also  the  absorp- 
tion, by  the  lacteals^,  of  nutriment  from  the  alimentary  canal ;  and,  perhaps, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  livers  of  animals.  In 
this  last  case,  the  blood  collected  by  veins  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  instead 
of  going  directly  to  the  heart,  is  again  distributed  through  the  liver  by  the 
branches  of  the  vena  portm,  and  is  then  again  collected  by  the  ordinary  veins 
of  the  liver,  and  carried  to  the  heart :  it  thus  moves  through  two  sets  of  capil- 
laries in  passing  from  the  arteries  to  the  heart  affain. 

The  action  of  the  capillaries  is  the  cause  of  Uiat  singular  fact  which  pre> 
vented  the  ancients  from  discovering  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  viz.,  the 
empty  state  of  the  arteries  after  death.  All  the  muscular  parts  of  an  animalt 
including,  therefore,  the  contractile  coats  of  vessels,  retain  their  life,  or  power 
of  contracting,  for  a  considerable  time  after  respiration  has  ceased, — as  is 
seen  in  the  recovery  of  persons  apparently  drowned  or  suffocated ;  in  the 
leaping  of  a  heart  taken  from  an  animal  recently  killed  ;  in  the  actions  resem- 
bling life  which  can  be  produced,  by  the  agency  of  galvanism,  in  a  body 
recently  dead :  but  the  fact  is  seen  still  more  apUy  for  our  purpose,  in  the 
total  disappearance  of  a  local  inflammation  after  the  death  of  the  patient,— 
for  infiammation  involves  a  gorging  or  over-distension  of  the  capillaries,  into 
which,  when  the  heart  has  ceased  to  press  blood,  the  contractile  force  remain- 
ing in  them,  even  under  disease  and  in  a  dead  animal,  is  sufficient  to  squeeze 
the  blood  out  of  them,  and  often  to  remove  all  trace  of  the  malady  which  has 
been  fatal. — In  ordinary  cases,  then,  the  capillaries  throughout  the  body  re- 
main alive  and  active  for  a  considerable  time  after  breathing  has  ceased,  work- 
ing like  innumerable  little  pumps,  and  emptying  the  arteries  into  the  veins. 
As  the  red  blood  is  their  proper  sustenance  as  well  as  stimulus,  they  work  as 
long  as  there  is  any  of  it  coming  into  them  from  the  arteries  behind;  except, 
however,  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  which  soon  cease  to  act,  because,  after 
breathing  has  ceased,  they  receive  only  black  blood,  and  are  moreover  com- 
pressed by  the  collapse  of  the  chest ;  and  all  the  blood  accumulates  behind 
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them.  The  capillaries  may  continue  to  be  filled  from  the  arteries,  either  in 
consequence  of  their  elasticity  opening  them  with  what  is  called  a  suction 
power,  or  of  an  absorbent  power  dependent  on  life,  like  that  of  the  lacteals 
and  of  the  absorbents  all  over  the  body,  and,  peri  japs,  of  the  vessels  in  the 
roots  of  vegetables.  When  death  is  produced  by  lightning,  or  by  the  poisons 
which  destroy  all  muscular  irritability,  and  therefore  that  of  capillaries,  the  arte- 
ries after  death  are  found  to  contain  blood  like  the  veins.  In  a  living  body, 
if  an  artery  be  tied,  the  part  beyond  the  ligature  is  soon  emptied  into  the  veins, 
and  becomes  flat. — The  experiment  has  been  made  even  upon  the  aorta  itself. 
The  empty  state  of  the  arteries  after  death  has  been  ascribed,  by  some 
teachers,  to  the  momentum  with  which  they  supposed  the  blood  to  be  thrown 
out  from  the  heart  in  its  last  contraction — sufficient,  said  they,  to  squirt  it  fairly 
through  the  most  distant  cap'dlaries;  a  doctrine  exemplifying  the  carelessness 
with  which  men  sometimes  receive  and  repeat  opinions,  to  which  their  atten- 
tion has  never  been  fully  awakened.  Such  an  efiect  would  not  follow,  even 
if  the  action  of  a  dying  heart  were  the  strongest  possible ;  while,  in  reality, 
it  is  in  most  cases  so  feeble,  that  the  pulse  for  some  time  ceases  to  be  per- 
ceptible at  the  extremities,  and  the  diminished  circulation  lets  them  become 
cold. — Other  physiologists  have  taught  that  an  artery  is  capable  of  contract- 
ing directly  upon  its  contents,  so  as  to  expel  even  the  last  drop ; — but  large 
arteries,  when  emptying,  do  not  contract  roundly  like  an  intestine :  they  be- 
come  flat  like  elastic  tubes  of  leather  sucked  empty,  and  no  contractile  action 
of  the  vessel  itself  could  bring  its  sides  together  in  such  a  manner.  If  arte- 
ries emptied  themselves  by  their  own  action,  the  pulmonary  artery  should  be 
more  certainly  empty  than  the  aorta,  because  it  is  shorter :  yet  it  is  always 
full ;  for  the  reason  already  stated,  that  the  pulmonary  capillaries  cease  to  act 
after  respiration  has  ceased,  on  account  of  the  blood  in  them  being  venous  or 
dark  blood,  and  therefore  not  life-supporting  or  stimulant  to  them. 

Passage  of  blood  through  the  veins. 

The  veins  have  much  thinner  coats  than  the  arteries,  and  if  taken  altogether 
have  much  greater  capacity :  for  besides  being  larger  than  the  corresponding 
arteries,  they  exist,  in  many  situations,  as  double  sets,  an  exterior  and  an 
interior:  they  have  also  very  frequent  inosculations  or  communications  with 
each  other  throughout  their  whole  course. 

The  simple  weight  of  the  column  of  blood  in  any  descending  artery  is  just 
sufficient  to  raise  the  blood  through  open  capillaries  to  an  equal  height  in  the 
corresponding  vein,  according  to  the  hydrostatical  law,  that  fluids  attain  the 
same  level  in  all  communicating  vessels ;  and  therefore,  as  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  rises  considerably  above  the  heart,  the  gravitating  pressure  of  the  de- 
scending arterial^ column  of  blood  would  be  sufficient  to  lift  that  in  the  veins 
not  only  up  to  the  heart,  but  eonsiden^bly  beyond  it.  In  addition  to  this  in- 
fluence of  gravity  on  the  venous  current,  the  blood  is  pressed  into  the  arteries, 
and  from  them,  therefore,  towards  the  veins,  with  a  force  from  the  heart  itself, 
M  stated  above,  of  about  four  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or,  in  other  words, 
as  if  there  were  a  column  of  blood  eight  feet  higher  than  the  heart  urging  the 
current.  It  might  be  expected  from  the  law  of  equal  diffusion  of  pressure  in 
fluids,  that  these  causes  would  soon  produce  a  tension  in  the  veins  as  great 
as  in  the  arteries :  and  this  does  not  happen,  only  because  the  blood  has  a 
ready  escape  from  the  veins  through  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  there  can  be  no  greater  tension  in  the  veins  than  what 
is  sufficient  to  lift  the  blood  to  the  heart  and  to  overcome  the  friction; — as  in 
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an  upright  leathern  tube,  open  at  top,  and  receiving  water  at  its  bottom  from 
a  powerful  forcing  pnmpi  there  never  can  be  greater  tension  or  pressure  than 
what  corresponds  to  the  height  of  the  fluid  column  in  the  tube,  and  to  the 
friction  between  the  fluid  and  tube.  In  Dr.  Hale^s  experiments,  already 
alluded  to,  a  tube  connected  with  a  vein  so  as  to  receive  its  blood,  became 
filled  with  blood  to  a  height  only  of  about  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the 
heart*  As  Dr.  H.  generally  cut  the  vein  completely  across,  and  inserted  the 
tube  into  the  portion  leading  from  the  capillaries,  he  would  have  discovered 
the  whole  power  with  which  the  blood  is  pushed  3\ou^  the  veins  from  the 
capillaries,  but  for  the  free  lateral  communication  of  veins  with  each  other, 
which  reduces  the  tension  even  in  an  obstructed  branch,  to  the  degree  exist* 
ing  in  the  system  generally.  When,  from  agitation  of  the  animal,  or  any  strain- 
ing exertion,  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  heart  was  impeded,  all  the 
veins  became  tense,  and  a  tube  inserted  into  the  returning  jugular  had  blood 
running  over,  at  a  height  of  three  feet  above  the  heart. 

If  the  blood  did  not  escape  from  the  veins,  as  above  described,  the  only 
cause  which  could  prevent  the  venous  tension  from  becoming  as  great  as  the 
arterial,  would  be  obstruction  in  the  connecting  capillaries :  but  the  following 
facts  and  considerations  prove  that  thes&  vessels,  which,  in  the  dead  body, 
allow  the  passage  of  injections,  in  the  living  body  freely  allow  the  passafo 
of  blood.  1st.  Magendie  laid  bare  the  chief  artery  and  vein  of  a  living  ]irab« 
and  at  the  part,  detached  them  from  the  flesh  underneath,  so  that  he  could 
apply  a  tight  bandage  round  the  limb  without  including  them,  and  could  thus 
render  them  the  only  channels  of  circulation  for  the  limb  beyond  the  band- 
age. He  then  found,  that  when  a  separate  ligature  was  put  upon  the  vein, 
to  prevent  the  return  of  its  blood  to  the  heart,  and  a  puncture  was  made 
beyond  the  ligature,  the  flux  of  blood  from  the  puncture  was  rapid  or  slow, 
according  as  the  heart  was  allowed  to  produce  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
tension  in  the  artery: — this  tension  was  regulated  by  his  compressing  the 
artery  between  the  fingers.  2d.  After  a  similar  preparation  of  the  parts,  the 
blood  will  ascend  in  a  tube  from  the  obstructed  vein  very  nearly  as  high  as 
from  the  artery.  3d.  In  the  common  operatioa  of  bleeding,  at  the  moment 
of  puncturing  the  vein,  the  blood  often  jets  from  it  as  from  an  artery,  stain- 
ing even  the  top  of  the  bedstead.  4th.  The  microscope  discovers  in  the 
capillaries,  a  uniform  forward  motion  of  the  blood,  as  if  it  were  obeying  the 
steady  pressure  of  the  arterial  tension,  and  not  any  intermitting  action.  5th. 
Disturbed  action  of  the  heart,  by  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  blood  tbrouffh 
it,  is  very  soon  attended  with  a  tumefaction  of  all  the  veins  leading  to  die 
heart:  the  tumefaction  becomes  very  visible  about  the  neck  and  head,  and 
in  the  liver  produces  swelling  and  acute  pain.  6lh.  Dr.  Young,  from  experi- 
ments made  by  him,  and  reported  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1809, 
concluded  that  perfectly  open  capillaries,  of  the  size  existing  in  the  living 
body,  should  just  retard  a  flow  of  blood  urged  by  the  usual  arterial  tension, 
in  the  degree  which  really  occurs: — a  correspondence  proving  that  they  must 
be  open;  and  open  vessels,  however  small,  and  how  slowly  soever  they 
transmit  the  blood,  still,  if  the  escape  of  blood  from  the  veins  were  arrested, 
would  transmit  the  arterial  tension  without  diminution.  7th.  The  fact  that 
after  death  the  capillaries  empty  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  proves  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  the  venous  tension  may  become  even  greater  than  the 
arterial. — These  facts,  then,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  prove  incon- 
testably  that  the  blood  is  pressed  into  the  veins  from  the  arteries  and  capilla- 
ries, with  force  suflicient  to  lift  it,  not  only  to  the  heart  again,  but  many  feet 
farther,  viz.,  about  as  far  as  it  would  ascend  in  a  tube  rising  from  the  tense 
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arteries  themselves.  So  little,  however,  has  this  important  tmth  been  nnder- 
stood,  that  in  elementary  works  of  authority  lately  published,  the  venous 
cuTtent  is  treated  of  as  a  very  obscure  subject;  and  some  authors,  in  their 
anxiety  to  explain  it,  have  assigned  causes  (or  it,  which,  as  will  appear  here- 
af\er,  are  positive  absurdities  in  physics.  The  difficulty  in  the  question 
seems  to  have  arisen  (Vom  the  great  disparity  observed  between  the  tension 
in  the  arteries  and  in  the  veins,  while  the  reflection  did  not  occur,  that  the 
disparity  was  owing  to  there  being  a  free  passage  or  outlet  from  the  veins 
through  the  heart. 

The  illustrious  Bich&t,  with  an  inattention  to  facts,  extraordinary  in  him, 
persuaded  himself  that  the  influence  of  the  h^art  ceased  entirely  at  the  capil- 
laries and  that  the  blood  was  returned  through  the  veins  by  the  action  of  the 
capillaries  alone.  How  could  he  avoid  the  single  reflection,  that,  if  the  pur- 
pose of  the  arteries  had  been  raerelv  to  convey  the  blood  to  the  capillaries, 
and  not  also  to  bear  the  force  which  pressed  it  into  and  through  them,  the 
extraordinary  strength  of  the  arterial  coats,  and  the  fi^reat  power  of  the  heart 
to  fill  them  and  keep  up  the  tension  described,  would  have  been  quite  super- 
fluous?— and  he  knew  that  nature  does  nothing  in  vain.^  The  reflection 
applies  strikingly  to  the  pulmonary  artery,  of  which  no  branch  exceeds  a 
few  inches  in  length. 

The  uniform  current  of  blood  along  the  veins,  so  apparent  in  the  operation 
of  bleeding,  and  produced,  as  now  explained,  by  the  combined  influence  of 
the  heart  and  capillaries,  suflfers  a  considerable  disturbance  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  heart  from  three  causes.  Ist.  As  there  is  no  valve  between  the 
veins  and  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  each  contraction  of  the  right  auricle  tends 
to  throw  the  blood  back. into  the  veins,  as  well  as  forward  into  the  ventricle, 
and  thus  produces  the  venous  pulse  often  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
chest.  2d.  When  the  chest  is  expanded  by  inspiration,  it  is  more  roomy 
than  during  the  collapse  of  expiration,  and  the  blood  then  enters  it  more 
readily.  3d.  While  the  chest  is  inhaling  or  dratving  in  air,  that  is  to  say, 
expanding  so  as  to  diminish  the  tension  or  pressure  of  the  air  within  it,  (see 
Pneumatics f)  it  is  by  the  same  action  favouring  the  entrance  of  blood  through 
the  veins  towards  the  heart  placed  in  it; — on  the  contrary,  while  it  is  exhaling 
or  throtving  out  air,  it  is,  with  equal  force,  resisting  the  entrance  of  blood, 
and  slackening,  or  even  causing  recoil  of  the  inward  current.  This  favour- 
ing or  resisting  force,  however,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  is  only  such  as 
to  lift  or  support  a  column  of  blood  of  about  half  an  inch  in  height. — It  ap- 
pears, then,  that  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  chest  fluctuates  by  reason  of 
the  respiration,  &c.,  as  the  entrance  of  a  river  stream  into  the  sea  fluctuates 
by  reason  of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide.  An  eye  watching  the  jugular 
vein,  under  favourable  circumstances,  may  see  it  tense  or  slack  in  accordance 
with  the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  chest. 

It  still  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  or  not  veins  have  in  themselves 
any  contractile  power,  such  as  can  partially  empty  a  lower  portion  into  a 
higher  portion  beyond  an  adjoining  valve.  If  so,  the  valve  by  then  bearing 
the  pressure,  would  let  more  blood  be  easily  raised  from  below  into  the  por- 
tion so  relieved:  and  the  action,  without  being  equal  to  the  oflUce  of  com- 
pletely emptying  any  portion  of  a  vein,  would  still  have  the  effect  of  dividing 

*  This  inoorreet  and  ineoticlnftive  mode  of  rentnning  !•  to  common  th»t  we  may  be  per* 
mitted  to  protest  afcuintt  it.  The  influence  of  the  hemrt  may  ceate  with  the  capillariet, 
and  yet  natore  has  done  nothing  in  vain.  Before  we  would  be  justified  in  making  sneh  m 
eharge  againtt  nature  we  mutt  possess  an  infinitely  more  preeite  knowledge  of  the  cireuht- 
tory  forces  and  of  the  fonetions  of  the  arterial  system  than  we  do  at  preient.    Am,  Ed. 
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a  long  heavy  column  into  a  number  of  short  columns  of  comparatirely  little 
resistance.  It  is  certain*  at  least,  that  the  valves  in  the  veins,  by  preventing 
the  falling  back  of  Mood  which  has  once  passed  towards  the  heart,  must 
affect  its  flow  during  bodily  exercise ;  for  every  time  that  pressure  is  made 
on  a  vein  by  a  swelling  muscle  or  otherwise,  the  blood  in  the  part  most  be 
forced  forward,  and  cannot  return. 

The  veins  which  are  surrounded  by  muscles  are  thinner  and  weaker  than 
those  supported  only  by  tlie  skin.  The  external  veins  of  the  legs  are 
almost  as  strong  as  arteries.  Proving,  however,  that  the  fabric  of  veins  is 
much  weaker  than  that  of  arteries,  any  vein  in  the  living  body,  made  to 
communicate  directly  with  an  artery,  soon  exhibits  what  is  called  a  varicoH 
aneurism^  and  swells  to  bursting.  Veins  possess  power,  to  a  great  extent, 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  varying  quantity  of  blood. 

Some  recent  authors,  as  stated  above,  either  not  aware  of  the  facts  which 
prove  that  the  blood  is  everywhere  pressed  into  the  veins  with  force  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  raise  it  to  the  heart  again ;  or,  being  unable,  from 
their  little  familiarity  with  mechanical  science,  to  draw  exact  conclusions 
from  the  facts,  or  to  avoid  errors  in  their  own  hypotheses,  have  promulgated 
the  opinion  that  the  progression  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  is  greatly  owing 
to  a  partial  vacuum  or  a  suction  power  in  the  heart  or  chest;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure  remaining  constant  on  the  body  generally,  while 
it  is,  at  intervals,  lessened  about  the  heart.  Now  the  whole  influence  of 
this  effect  or  circumstance,  as  stated  above,  is  merely  a  slight  disturbance  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  venous  current  near  the  chest.  Such  a  doctrine  could 
not  be  proposed  or  entertained  for  a  moment  by  a  person  understanding  the 
principle  of  a  common  household  pump;  and  its  having  been  published,  and 
tolerated  by  certain  professional  men  in  the  present  time,  will  remain  a  proof 
to  posterity  of  the  deficiency,  as  regards  fundamental  science  or  natural  phi- 
losophy, now  existing  in  the  ordinary  medical  education.  Much  ingenuity 
has  been  wasted  upon  it,  particularly  by  Drs.  Carson  and  Barry,  the  latter 
of  whom,  after  making  laborious  experimental  investigations  on  living  ani- 
mals, has  even  attempted  to  build  upon  it  a  superstructure  of  medical  theory 
and  practice !  To  say  that  the  influence  of  the  heart  or  chest  is  the  power 
which  draws  the  blood  to  the  heart  from  the  general  system,  is  as  if  one 
asserted  that  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  is  the 
power  which  collects  the  tributary  streams  in  the  interior  country. 

We  shall  enter  into  a  little  detail  on  this  subject,  because  the  discussion 
will  elucidate  some  minor  points  connected  with  the  circulation. 

Presuming,  then,  that  the  reader  perfectly  understands  the  theory  of 
pumps,  and  therefore  of  atmospheric  pressure,  as  explained  under  PneU" 
maticjf^  he  will  readily  understand  the  two  following  propositions,  either  of 
which  proves  it  to  be  a  physical  impossibility,  that  a  sticking  action  of  the 
heart  or  chest  can  be  a  cause  of  the  blood^s  motion  along  the  veins.  1st 
The  veins  are  pliant  tubes  free  to  collapse,  and  no  pump  can  lifl  liquid 
through  such.  2d.  The  suction-power  of  the  chest  in  healthy  respiration 
is  too  weak  to  liA  liquid  even  one  inch  through  tubes  of  any  kind. 

A  practical  illustration  of  the  first  proposition  is  afforded  by  putting  the 
point  of  a  syringe  into  a  peice  of  gut,  or  eel-skin,  or  vein  filled  with  water, 
and  then  trying  to  pump  up  the  water.  The  result  will  be,  that  the  fluid 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  syringe  will  enter  it,  and  then  the  sides  of  the 
pliant  tube  will  collapse  against  the  syringe,  making  an  end  of  the  experi- 
ment. In  exact  proportion  to  the  rigidity  of  the  tube  will  be  the  distance  to 
which  the  influence  of  the  syringe  will  extend  in  it;  if,  for  instance,  half  an 
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ounce  of  pressure  on  the  square  inch  of  its  surface  be  required  to  make  it 
collapse,  then  the  pump  will  draw  up  one  inch  of  water,  and  so  for  other 
proportions.  If,  during  the  action  of  the  syringe,  the  tube  were  allowed  to 
open  freely  at  tlie  bottom  into  a  vessel  of  water,  instead  jof  the  syringe  then 
drawing  any  more  water  from  the  vessel  into  the  tube,  the  original  contents 
of  the  tube  would  straightway  be  discharged  downwards  into  the  vessel. 

The  explanation  of  all  these  facts  is  found  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, (see  from  page  153  to  page  158)  seeking  entrance  everywhere  at 
.  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  a  force  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
overcoming  any  opposing  force  less  than  this ; — a  pressure  which  is  suffi- 
cient, therefore,  to  push  a  column  of  water  of  thirty-four  feet  in  height,  up 
through  a  rigid  tube  into  the  vacuum  of  a  pump,  but  will  cause  the  sides  of 
the  tabes  to  collapse,  unless  able  to  sustain  its  force.  When  nature  intends 
a  tube  to  resist  any  degree  of  suction,  the  tube  is  made  rigid  in  proportion; 
— mUiess  the  wind-pipe  and  its  branches,  which  are  the  only  instances  in 
the^iuman  body.  And  if  tubes  prepared  for  sucking  light  air  only  have 
received  such  rigidity,  how  much  stronger  would  tubes  have  been  made  for 
sucking  bIood«  ,  *  ' 

Some  bad  reaspners  on  this  subject  have  believed,  that  if  a  suction  power 
exist,  capable  of  lifting  one  inch  of  a  column  of  liquid,  any  column,  how- 
ever long,  must  follow  the  first  inch  when  acted  upon  by  the  power;  for, 
say  they,  the  atmospheric  pressure,  by  preventing  a  vacuum,  will  prevent 
separation  of  the  liquid.  Now,  in  .the  first  place,  this  reasoning  is  quite 
inapplicable  to  pliant  tubes,  because  the  ready  collapse  of  their  sides  will 
both  allow  the  separation  and  prevent  the  vacuum;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
with  respect  to  rigid  tubes,  it  is  equivalent  to  asserting  that  a  force  just  capa- 
ble of  lifting  one  link  of  a  chain,  must,  therefore,  be  able  to  lift  any  number 
of  connected  links.  Water,  in  a  rigid  tube,  to  which  air  has  no  admittance, 
may  truly  be  considered  as  a  chain,  for  it  is  held  together  by  a  force  of  fif- 
teen pounds  per  inch,  pressing  inwards  at  the  two  ends:  and  by  force  inferior 
to  this,  cannot  hft  one  portion  of  it  away  from  another,  and  therefore  cannot 
draw  out  a  drop  but  by  lifting  the  whole.  A  man  cannot  suck  any  water 
from  a  rigid  tube  which  is  closed  at  the  bottom ;  and  if  the  bottom  be  opeut 
and  he  has  not  power  to  support  the  whole  contained  fiuid,  it  will  sink  from 
his  tantalized  lips  to  stand  at  an  elevation  corresponding  to  his  suction  power. 

To  illustrate  the  second  proposition  respecting  tli^  trifiing  suction  power 
really  residing  in  the  chest,  we  may  state  that  a  person  of  ordinary  strength 
using  the  whole  power  of  the  chest,  (but  not  of  the  mouth  separately,  which 
is  a  smaller  and  much  more  powerful  pump  than  the  chest,)  cannot,  through 
a  rigid  tube,  suck  water  from  more  than  about  two  feet  below  his  lips,  and 
therefore  not  half  way  so  far  as  from  the  extremities  of  his  body ;  while,  in  the 
opposite  action  of  blowing  outwards,  as  in  the  attempt  to  blow  through  a 
tube  which  is  dipping  into  water,  he  finds  nearly  the  same  limit.  But  in 
ordinary  breathing,  instead  of  force  corresponding  to  a  liquid  column  of  two 
feet,  or  hJUieenth  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the  increase  and  diminution 
of  air-density  in  the  chest  are  measured  by  a  column  of  less  than  one  inch  or 
about  Vi  Jive-hundredth  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  This  fact  is  easily 
shown  by  breathing  through  the  nose,  while  holding  in  the  mouth  one  end 
of  a  gl«B8  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is  immersed  in  water,  and  then 
noting  how  much  the  water  in  the  tube  rises  above  the  surrounding  level 
during  inspiration^  and  sinks  below  it  during  expiration.  The  mouth, 
during  this  experiment,  may  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  general  cavity  of 
the  chest,  to  and  from  which  air  is  passing  by  the  narrow  openings  of  the 
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nostrils.  In  tranqnil  breathing,  with  both  nostrils  open,  the  flnctoatton  in 
the  tube  is  less  than  half  an  inch  each  way;  with  one  nostril  closed  and  the 
other  a  little  compressed,  it  may  amount  to  a  whole  inch;  and  with  hurried  or 
convulsire  breathing,  like  that  of  an  animal  in  terror  and  in  pain,  it  may- 
exceed  twelve  inches.  Ahhougli  the  measures  thus  obtained  from  the 
mouth  are  somewhat  too  small  for  the  changes  in  the  chest  itsdf,  because  the 
chest  is  more  remote  from  the  opening  by  which  the  external  air  enters,  the 
diflference  is  very  trifling,  as  may  be  proved  during  such  experiments,  by  slop- 
ping the  nostrils  altogether,  while  the  same  respiratory  eflbrts  are  continued ; 
and  as  is  also  proved  by  the  agreement  of  the  results  with  strict  calculation 
ibnnd  on  the  inerim  and  velocity  of  the  air  respired — a  calculation  similar  to 
that  required  in  adjusting  the  index  to  the  machine  mentioned  at  page  215, 
for  measuring  water-currents.  In  common  healthy  breathing,  then,  while  the 
month  is  open,  the  fluctuation  of  pressure  in  the  chest  would  be  measured 
by  less  than  half  an  inch  motion  each  way  of  the  liquid  column.  Dr.  Byrry, 
not  aware  that  this  point  could  be  sb  easily  determined  by  the  bloodless  experi- 
ment described  above,  or  even  by  a  simple  calculation,  sought  the  solution  by 
numerous  trials  on  living  animals,  into  some  part  of  whose  chest  he  forced 
a  tube.  But  even  if  farther  experiments  had  been  at  all  necessary,  those  of 
Dr.  B.  oould  not  have  decided  the  question,  first,  because  the  pain  and  agita- 
tion of  the  dying  animals  rendered  the  breathing  violent  or  unnatural;  and, 
secondly,  because  his  experimental  tube  often  or  always  became  a  syphon* 
and  he,  not  adverting  to  this  fact,  has  not  recorded  the  diflerence  of  level  in 
the  liquid  at  the  two  ends.  That  the  external  level  was,  for  the  most  part, 
higher  than  the  internal,  is  proved  by  his  having:  noticed,  almost  solely,  the 
imaling  action  of  the  chest,  althou^  the  exhaling  is  often  a  more  powerful 
effort. 

Calling  an  inch  column  of  blood,  then,  the  measure  of  the  greatest  snges- 
cent  and  repellent  powers  of  the  chest  during  ordinary  respiration,  we  see 
that  the  force  which  really  sends  the  blood  from  below  to  the  heart,  may 
have  to  lift  a  column  one  inch  shorter  during  inspiration,  and  one  inch  longer 
during  expiration:  but  this  is  the  full  and  true  measure  and  nature  of  Uie 
influence  of  the  inspiration  on  the  blood's  return  to  the  heart.  To  say,  then, 
that  the  atmospheric  pressure,  modified  by  respiration,  is  the  great  power 
which  moves  the  venops  blood,  is  just  as  if  we  said,  that  a  boy  standing 
near  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam  engine  of  a  hundred  horses  power,  and  giving 
it  his  Lilliputian  thrust,  alternately  backward  and  forwara,  were  the  prime 
mover  of  the  machinery. 

The  truth  explained  above,  that  no  kind  of  pump  can  lift  fluid  through 
pliant  tubes,  free  to  collapse,  like  the  veins,  renders  it  unnecessary  farther  to 
speak  here  of  the  pumping  action  of  the  heart  itself,  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Car- 
son; or  of  that  other  action,  mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work, 
to  which  also  he  attributes  great  influence,  viz,,  the  tendency  towards  a 
vacuum  external  to  the  lungs  and  around  the  heart,  produced  by  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  lungs  to  collapse.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  last 
influence  is  more  considerable  than  the  simple  inspiratory  action  dwelt  on  by 
Dr.  Barry,  and  that  it  operates  during  expiration  nearly  as  much  as  during 
inspiration,  varying  in  force  with  the  degrees  of  expansion  of  the  chest.  It 
is  weaker  in  the  living  than  in  the  dead  body,  because  the  rigidity  of  the 
distended  pulmonary  arteries  helps  to  support  the  weight  of  the  living  lungs. 

"Were  it  necessary  to  give  proofs  to  persons  unable  to  follow  the  above 
argument,  that  a  suction-power  in  the  heart  or  chest  is  not  the  force  which 
draws  the  blood  from  the  extreme  veins,  reference  might  be  made  to  many 
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notorious  facts  quite  incompatible  with  that  supposition ;  snch,  for  instance, 
at  those  recorded  at  page  424,  and  others.  A  vein  tied,  fills  tensely  below 
the  ligature — a  vein  cut  across  bleeds  from  the  orifice  which  is  distant  from 
the  heart,  and  will  fill  a  lofty  tube  connected  with  it — the  circulation  goes  on 
in  persons  holding  their  breath— the  veins  of  fishes,  which  do  not  breathe, 
return  the  blood  as  well  as  those  of  men,  &e.  Sec* 

After  the  explanations  now  given,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that 
absorption  in  animals  cannot  depend  on  atmospheric  pressure,  and  that  the 
effect  of  cupping-glasses  applied  to  extVact  blood,  or  to  prevent  the  absorption 
of  poison  in  wounds,  in  no  way  depends  upon  the  fluctuating  density  of  the 
air  in  the  che8t.t  Dr.  Bafrry's  reasonings  upon  these  subjects  involve  the 
same  fallacies  as  his  reasonings  on  the  venous  current.  With  respect  to 
absorption,  they  neglect  the  fact  of  fluids  having  weight ;  and  'With  respect 
to  cupping  glasses,  of  which  the  true  action  is  explained  at  page  175,  they 
are  equivalent  to  asserting  that  the  action  of  pumps  drawing  water  from  a 
river  among  the  hills  is  influenced  by  tides,  or  pumps  operatmg  at  its  mouth 
in  the  sea. 

If  the  fluids  in  animal  vessels  had  no  weight,  it  is  true,  that  in  absorption, 
an  external  atmospheric  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  per  inch  might  force  new 
matter  into  a  receiving  orifice,  at  the  instant  during  inspiration,  when  the 
opposing  pressure  in  the  chest,  at  the  other  ends  of  the  vessels,  were  half  an 
ounce  per  inch  less, — there  would  be  no  physical  absurdity  in  supposing  this, 
although  'there  are  physiological  facts  that  disprove  it — but  when  we  reflect, 
tha^  in  all  vessels  under  the  level  of  the  heart,  the  weight  of  the  contained 
fluids  causes  an  additional  outward  pressure  of  about  half  an  ounce  troy  for 
every  perpendicular  inch  of  fluid  column,  making  an  excess  of  outward  pres- 
sure at  the  toes,  for  instance,  even  at  the  most  favourable  time  for  absorption, 
of  about  two  pounds  per  inch,  we  see  that  absorption  must  be  a  strong  adiofi 

*  The  influence  of  inspiration  of  the  ciivity  io  the  chest  exterior  to  the  hin^  anil  the  ex- 
|MinstTe  power  of  the  heart,  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  have  no  doubt  been 

Eeatljr  over  estimated  bj  Drs.  Barry,  Carson  and  others,  but  our  author  appears  to  us  to 
ve  uudervaloed  their  effect.  Their  joint  power  is  more  considerable  than  the  reader 
micht  be  led  to  supi>ose  from  the  perusal  of  the  preceding  paf^s. 

The  influence  oi  inspii*ation  has  been  estimated  by  our  author,  perhaps  justly,  as  only 
saffioient  to  raise  a  column  one  inch  ;  if  this  force  acted  through  ri^d  tubes  of  the  len^h 
of  the  veins,  it  would  produce  no  movement  of  the  contained  fluid  <  but  acting  throof^  pliant 
tabea,  it  would  rite  one  inch  of  the  blood  out  of  the  vein  nearest  the  heart,  and  if  this  power 
aeted  alone,  its  effect  would  here  cease.  But  the  visa  tergo,  produced  by  the  i>ropulsive 
power  of  the  capillaries  and,  perhaps,  also  of  the  hearty  prevents  the  collapse ;  the  vein  is 
kept  full,  and  at  everv  inspiration  this  power  is  renewed. 

The  influence  of  the  tendency  towards  a  vacuum  external  to  the  luiif^a,  and  around  the 
heart,  from  the  contractile  disposition  or  the  resilience  of  the  lungs,  is  admitted  by  our 
author  to  be  more  considerable  than  the  inspiratory  effort,  and  it  in  fact  is,  we  think,  greater 
than  is  suspected.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  lungs  do  not  entirely  nil  the 
cavity  in  which  they  are  contained  ;  the  influence  of  thit  space  is  therefore  eonstant,  though 
greater  during  inspiration,  and  of  course  diminished  during  expiration. 

The  capillaries,  our  author  has  most  satisfactorily  shown,  have  a  vital  expansive  power ; 
and  though  he  does  not  assert  that  the  heart  has  no  such  power,  he  denies  that  it  can  have 
any^  influenee  on  Uie  movement  of  the  venous  blood,  since  it  must  aet  through  pliant  tubes. 
This  would  be  the  (act  if  the  expansion  of  the  heart  were  the  only  moving  power,  but  the 
vis  a  tergo  prevents  their  collapse,  and  the  effect  of  the  expansive  power  of  the  heart,  what- 
ever that  may  be,  is  allowed  to  act. 

While,  therefore,  the  action  of  the  capillaries  and  pei-haps  pf  ^e  left  vealrfcle  of  the  heart, 
mast  be  considered  as  the  main  forces  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  veins, 
the  expansive  power  of  the  heart — respiration  and  the  resilience  of  the  lungs,  or  atmo- 
S|>heric  pressure — ought  to  be  viewed  as  accessary  forces,  though  their  precise  power  cannot 
readily  be  estimated. — ^m,  Ed. 

f  The  effect  of  cupping-glasses  in  preventing  the  absorption  of  poisons  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Pennock  to  be  owing  to  mechanical  pressure.  See  his  interesting  experiments  in 
the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sdenceo,  Vol.  IL— .im.  Ed, 
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ofWft^  able  to  overcome  a  great  excess  of  mechanical  resistance,  instead  of 
a  passive  phenomenon  obeying  an  excess  of  mechanical  force.  If  a  mere 
balance  of  pressures  acted  at  the  orifices,  as  Dr.  B.  supposes,  the  blood  and 
other  fluids  would  be  constantly  oozing  out  from  all  orifices  below  the  heart, 
as  blood  really  does  from  an  artificial  opening,  with  force  that  would  fill  a 
tube  reaching  as  high  as  the  heart.  It  would  be  good  news  for  proprietors 
of  mines,  and  other  persons  having  to  raise  water,  if  by  taking  ofi*  an  ounce 
or  two  per  inch  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  at  the  top  of  a  full  pipe,  the  atmo- 
speric  pressure  continuing  elsewhere  would  then  force  water  in  at  openings 
below  and  cause  an  upward  current:— but  in  truth,  to  make  the  atmosphere 
efficient  below,  powerAil  steam-encines  or  other  means  must  be  used  to  take 
ofifa  pressure  above,  of  at  least  half  an  ounce  per  square  inch,  for  every  inch 
in  height  the  water  has  to  rise. 

Another  erroneous  conception  of  atmospheric  pressure,  akin  to  that  which 
we  have  been  considering,  is  expressed  in  the  following  reasoning  on  the 
progress  of  blood  in  the  veins.  '*  The  atmosphere  presses  15  lbs.  per  square 
inch  on  all  things ;  the  blood  therefore,  in  a  vein  which  has  20  inches  of  sur- 
face, is  pressed  upon,  through  the  fiesh,  with  a  force  of  20  times  15,  or  300 
lbs.,  while  a  cross  section  of  the  vein  near  the  heart  would  measure  less  than 
one  inch.  The  blood,  therefore,  is  always  running  towards  the  heart,  to 
escape  from  a  powerful  excess  of  atmospheric  pressure." — This  paradox  is 
solved  by  the  law  of  fiuid  pressure,  explained  at  paffe  131.  The  same  rea* 
soning  would  prove  that  an  eel-skin  suspended  by  its  lip,  and  filled  with  water, 
when  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  should  quickly  be  emptied ; 
and  nearly  the  same  would  prove  that  a  long  sharp  wedge  thrown  into  water, 
should  be  always  moving  in  a  direction  away  frotn  its  point ;  and  that  a  ship 
formed  like  the  wedge,  should  make  quick  speed  across  the  sea  without  either 
oar  or  sail. 

A  knowledge  of  the  facts  detailed  under  the  three  heads  o^  arteries^  capUlarUs 
and  veins^  prepares  us  for  the  discussion  of  the  following  subjects. 

The  force  of  the  heart. 

The  arterial  tension  of  four  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  marked  by  its  sup- 
porting in  a  tube  connected  with  the  arteries,  a  column  of  blood  eight  feet  high, 
(see  page  417,)  is  produced  by  the  action  of  the  heart;  but  as  the  heart,  while 
injecting  the  blood  against  this  resistance,  has  moreover  to  overcome  the  inertia 
both  of  the  quantity  injected  and  of  the  mass  in  the  great  artery,  first  moved 
by  the  injection,  as  also  the  resisting  elasticity  of  the  vessel  which  yields  to 
momentary  increase  of  pressure,  the  heart  must  act  with  a  force  exceeding 
four  pounds  on  the  inch.  And  as  the  left  ventricle  of  the  human  heart,  when 
distended,  has  about  ten  square  inches  of  internal  surface,  the  whole  force  ex- 
erted by  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  calculation.  It  is  remarkable,  as  there  is  this 
easy  means  of  solving  the  question,  that  the  accurate  Magendie,  in  his  recent 
elements  of  physiology,  should  speak  of  it  as  undetermined ;  and  should  cite, 
as  the  best  approximation,  an  estimate  made  from  the  obscure  circumstance 
of  a  loaded  fbot  shaking  in  unison  with  the  pulse,  when  suspended  in  the 
cross-legged  sitting  attitude. 

Some  physiologists  have  expressed  surprise  that  the  force  of  the  heart  should 
be  so  great  as  it  is,  remarking  (hat  much  less  would  have  sufficed  to  propel 
the  blood  to  the  most  distant  capillaries ;  but  they  did  not  reflect  that  the  heart, 
besides  carrying  on  tlie  general  circulation,  has  to  force  blood  into  those  parts 
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of  the  flesh  which,  in  the  varioas  poeitions  of  sitting,  lying,  standing,  Slc,<,  are 
for  the  time  compressed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  body ;  for  that,  if  it  were 
not  strong  enough  for  this  purpose,  either  the  compressed  parts,  deprived 
of  their  nourishment,  would  quickly  die,  or  the  person,  obliged  to  be  every 
moment  changing  position,  could  obtain  no  lengthened  repose.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  point,  we  may  advert  to  the  frequent  occunence,  in  diseases  where 
the  power  of  the  heart  is  for  the  time  weakened,  of  sloughings,  or  bed-sores 
in  the  bearing  parts,  causing  many  cases  of  illness  to  terminate  fatally  which 
would  otherwise  soon  have  terminated  in  health. — The  author  of  this  work 
has  had  great  satisfaction  in  suggesting  a  means  of  entirely  preventing  such 
deplorable  termination,  namely,  that  which  he  is  now  about  to  describe  under 
the  title  of 

The  Hydrostatic  Bed  for  InvaKds. 

In  many  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  humanity,  more  than  half  of  the  suf* 
fering  and  danger  is  not  really  a  part  of  the  disease,  but  the  effect  or  conse* 
quence  of  the  confinement  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected.  Thus  a  fracture 
of  the  bone  of  the  arm  is  as  serious  a  local  injury  as  a  fracture  of  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg;  but  the  former  leaves  the  patient  free  to  go  about  and  amuse 
himself,  or  attend  to  business  as  he  wills,  and  to  eat  and  drink  as  usual— in 
fact,  hardly  renders  him  an  invalid ;  while  the  latter  imprisons  the  patient 
closely  upon  his  bed,  and  brings  upon  him,  first,  irksomeness  of  the  conti- 
nued position,  and  then  the  pains  of  the  unequal  pressures  borne  by  the  parts 
on  which  the  body  rests.  These,  in  many  cases  of  confinement,  disturb  the 
sleep  and  the  appetite,  and  excite  fever,  or  such  constitutional  irritation  as 
much  to  retard  the  cure  of  the  original  disease,  and  not  unfrequently  to  pro- 
duce new  and  more  serious  disease.  That  complete  inaction  should  prove 
hurtful  to  the  animal  system,  may  by  all  be  at  once  conceived ;  the  operation 
of  the  continued  local  pressures  will  be  understood  from  the  following  state- 
ments. The  health,  and  even  life,  of  every  part  of  the  animal  body,  depend 
on  the  sufficient  circulation  through  it  of  fresh  blood,  driven  in  by  the  force 
of  the  heart  Now  when  a  man  is  sitting  or  lying,  the  parts  of  his  flesh  com- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  body,  do  not  receive  the  blood  so  readily  as  at 
other  times;  and  if  from  any  cause  the  action  of  his  heart  has  become  weak, 
the  interruption  will  both  follow  more  quickly  and  be  more  complete.  A 
peculiar  uneasiness  soon  arises  where  the  circulation  is  thus  obstructed,  im- 
pelling the  person  to  change  of  position ;  and  a  healthy  person  changes  as 
regularly,  and  with  as  little  reflection,  as  he  winks  to  wipe  and  moisten  his 
eyeballs.  A  person  weakened  by  disease,  however,  while  he  generally  feels 
the  uneasiness  sooner,  as  explained  above,  and  therefore  becomes  what  is 
called  restless,  makes  the  changes  with  much  fatigue ;  and  should  the  sensa- 
tions after  a  time  become  indistinct,  as  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  in  palsy,  Sic^f 
or  should  the  patient  have  become  too  weak  to  obey  the  sensation,  the  com- 
pressed parts  are  kept  so  long  without  their  natural  supply  of  blood  that  they 
lose  their  vitality,  and  become  what  are  called  sloughs  or  mortified  parts. 
These  have  afterwards  to  be  thrown  ofi",  if  the  patient  survive,  by  the  pro- 
cess of  ulceration,  and  they  leave  deep  holes,  requiring  to  be  filled  up  by 
new  flesh  during  a  tedious  convalescence.  Many  a  fever,  after  a  favourable 
crisis,  has  terminated  fatally  from  this  occurrence  of  sloughing  on  the  back  or 
sacrum;  and  the  same  termination  is  common  in  lingering  consumptions, 
palsies,  spine  diseases,  &c.,  and  generally  in  diseases  which  confine  the 
patients  long  to  bed. 
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It  is  to  mitigate  all,  and  entirely  to  prevent  some  of  the  evils  attendant  on 
the  necessity  of  remaining  in  a  reclining  postnre,  that  the  hydrostatic  bed  is 
intended.     It  was  first  nsed  under  the  following  circumstances. 

A  lady  after  her  confinement,  which  occurred  prematurely,  and  when  her 
child  had  been  for  some  time  dead,  passed  through  a  combination  and  suc- 
cession of  low  fever,  jaundice,  and  slight  phlegniasia  dolens  of  one  leg.  In 
her  state  of  extreme  depression  of  strength  and  of  sensibility,  she  rested  too 
long  in  one  posture,  and  the  parts  of  the  body  on  which  she  had  rested  all 
suf^red :  a  slough  formed  on  the  sacrum,  another  on  the  heel ;  and  in  the 
lef^  hip,  on  which  she  had  lain  much,  inflammation  began,  which  terminated 
in  abscess.  These  evils  occurred  while  she  was  using  preparations  of  bark, 
and  other  means,  to  invigorate  the  circulation,  and  while  her  ease  and  com- 
fort were  watched  over  by  the  afilectionate  assiduity  of  her  mother,  with 
numerous  attendants.  After  the  occurrence,  she  was  placed  upon  the  bed 
contrived  for  invalids  by  Mr.  Earle,  furnished  for  this  case  with  pillows  of 
4own  and  of  air  of  vstrious  sizes,  and  out  of  its  mattrass  portions  were  cut 
opposite  to  the  sloughing  parts ;  and  Mr.  Earle  himself  soon  afibrded  his 
valuable  aid.  Such,  however,  was  the  reduction  of  the  powers  of  life,  that 
in  spite  of  all  endeavors,  the  mischief  advanced,  and  about  a  week  later, 
during  one  night,  the  chief  slough  on  the  back  was  much  enlarged,  another 
had  formed  near  it,  and  a  new  abscess  was  proceeding  in  the  right  hip.  An 
air-pillow  had  pressed  where  these  sloughs  appeared.  The  patient  was  at 
that  time  so  weak  that  she  generally  fainted  when  her  wounds  were  dressed ; 
she  was  passing  days  and  nights  of  uninterrupted  sufi*ering,  and  as  all  known 
means  seemed  insufficient  to  relieve  her,  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  idea  of  the  hydrostatic  bed  occurred  to  me. 
Even  the  pressure  of  an  air-pillow  had  killed  her  flesh ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  persons  in  such  a  condition  could  not  be  saved  unless  they  could  be  sop- 
ported  without  sensible  inequality  of  pressure.  I  then  reflected,  that  the 
support  of  water  to  a  floating  body  is  so  uniformly  difiused,  that  every  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  of  the  inferior  surface  has,  as  it  were,  its  own  separate 
liquid  pillar,  and  no  one  part  bears  the  load  of  its  neiglibour — ^at  a  person 
resting  in  a  bath  is  nearly  thus  supported— that  this  patient  might  be  laid 
upon  the  surface  of  a  bath  over  which  a  large  sheet  of  the  water-proof  India- 
rubber  cloth  were  previously  thrown,  she  being  rendered  sufficiently  buoyant 
by  a  sof\  mattress  placed  beneath  her — thus  would  she  repose  on  the  face  of 
the  water,  like  a  swan  on  its  plumage,  without  sensible  pressure  anywhere, 
and  almost  as  if  the  weight  of  her  body  were  annihilated.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  on  our  bodies  is  of  fifteen  pounds  per  square  inch  of  its  sur- 
face, but  because  uniformly  diflfused,  is  not  felt.  The  pressure  of  a  water- 
bath  of  depth  to  cover  the  body,  is  less  than  half  a  pound  per  inch,  even  on 
the  und^r  side  where  it  is  greatest,  and  is  similarly  unperceived.  A  bed, 
such  as  then  planned,  was  immediately  made.  A  trough  of  convenient  dimen- 
sions (6  feet  long,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  and  1 1  inches  deep,  are  good  com- 
mon dimensions)  was  lined  with  metal,  to  make  it  water-tight ;  it  was  about 
half  filled  with  water,  and  over  it  was  thrown  a  sheet  of  the  India-robber 
cloth  as  large  as  would  be  a  complete  lining  to  it  if  empty.  Of  this  sheet 
the  edges,  touched  with  spirit  varnish  to  prevent  the  water  creeping  round 
by  capillary  attraction,  were  afterwards  secured  in  a  water-tight  manner  all 
round  to  the  upper  border  or  top  of  the  trough,  shutting  in  the  water  as 
closely  as  if  it  had  been  in  botdes,  the  only  entranco  left  being  throu^  an 
opening  at  one  comer,  which  could  be  perfectly  closed.  Upon  this  beautiful 
dry  sheet  a  suitable  mattress  was  laid,  and  constituted  a  bed  ready  to  receire 
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its  pillow  and  bed-clotbes,  and  not  diatingnishable  from  a  eon^mon  bed  but 
by  ita  roost  surpassing  softness  or  yielding.  The  bed  was  carried  to  the 
patient*s  house,  and  she  was  laid  upon  it ;  she  was  instantly  relieved  in  a 
remarkable  degree:  sweet  sleep  came  to  her;  she  awoke  refreshed;  she 
passed  the  next  night  much  better  than  usual ;  and  on  the  following  day,  Mr. 
Earle  found  that  all  the  sores  had  assumed  a  healthy  appearance ;  the  healing 
from  that  time  went  on  rapidly,  and  no  new  sloughs  were  formed.  When 
the  patient  wa«  first  laid  upon  the  bed,  her  mother  asked  her  where  the  down 
pillows,  which  she  before  had  used,  were  to  be  placed;  to  which  she  answered, 
that  she  knew  not,  for  that  she  felt  no  pain  to  direct:  in  fact,  she  needed 
tliem  no  more. 

It  may  be  here  recalled  to  mind,  that  the  human  body  is  nearly  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  water,  or  of  the  weight  of  its  bulk  of  water,  and  therefore, 
as  is  known  to  swimmers,  is  just  Suspended  or  upheld  in  water  without  ezer« 
tion,  when  the  swimmer  rests  tranquilly  on  his  back  with  his  face  upwards. 
He  then  displaces  water  equal  to  his  own  body  in  weight  as  well  as  in  bulk, 
and  is  supported  as  the  displaced  water  would  have  been.  If  his  body  be 
two  and  a  half  cubical  feet  in  bulk,  (a  common  size,)  he  will  just  displace  two 
and  a  half  cubic  feet  of  water,  equal  in  weight  to  his  body.  If,  however, 
instead  of  displacing  the  water  with  his  mere  body,  he  choose  to  have  some^ 
thing  around  or  under  him  which  is  bulky  with  little  weight,  as  the  mattrasa 
of  the  bed  above  described,  then,  after  his  weight  has  forced  two  cubical  feet 
of  that  under  the  level  of  the  water  around,  he  will  float  with  four-fifihs  of  his 
body  above  the  level,  and  will  sink  much  less  into  his  floating  mattrass  than 
a  person  sinks  in  an  ordinary  feather-bed.  It  thus  appears  that  by  choosing 
a  certain  thickness  of  mattrass,  and  if  unusual  positions  are  required,  by 
having  difiTerent  thicknesses  in  difiTerent  parts,  or  by  placing  a  bulk  of  folded 
blanket  or  of  pillow  over  or  under  the  mattrass  in  certain  situations,  any 
desired  position  of  the  body  may  be  easily  obtained.  If  the  water  be  about 
six  inches  deep,  which  in  general  will  suffice,  the  person  standing  upon  any 
part  of  the  bed,  or  sitting  with  the  knees  raised,  will  cause  the  part  of  the 
mattrass  on  which  he  rests  gently  to  touch  the  bottom ,  because  a  narrow  end 
of  the  body  cannot  displace  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  whole,  but  even 
then  the  person  is  as  if  standing  or  sitting  on  a  soft  sofa.  If  it  be  desired  to- 
prevent  the  mattrass,  when  used  as  a  seat,  from  touching  the  bottom,  the 
object  may  be  attained  by  having  nnder  its  middle  a  broad  band  or  strap  fixed 
to  one  edge  of  the  trough,  and  connected  with  the  other  by  buttons  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  be  tightened  to  allow  the  mattrass  to  descend  just  so  far,  and 
no  farther. 

This  bed  is  a  warm  bed,  owing  to  yrnter  being  nearly  an  absolute  non- 
conductor of  heat  from  above  downwards,  and  owing  to  its  allowing  no  pas- 
sage of  cold  air  from  below.  From  this  last  fact,  however,  less  of  the  perr 
spiration,  sensible  and  insensible,  is  carried  off  by  the  air  than  in  a  common 
bed,  and  unless  the  patient  can  leave  the  bed  daily  to  let  it  be  aired  like  a 
common  bed,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  ventQation  to  prevent  the  perspi- 
ration from  being  condensed  on  the  water-sheet  below.  This  ventilation  is 
perfectly  obtain^  by  placing  under  the  mattrass,  arranged  like  the  bars  of  a 
gridiron,  small  flexible  tubes  of  tinned  wire,  wound  spirally,  with  their  ends 
open  to  the  atmosphere,  either  directly  or  through  two  larger  tubes  crossing 
and  connecting  their  extremities  near  the  ends  of  the  mattrass,  and  then 
issuing  at  the  comers  of  the  bed  from  \inder  the  clothes.  This  bed  is  in 
itself  as  dry  as  a  bed  can  be,  for  the  India-rubber  cloth  (of  which  bottles  can 
be  made)  is  quite  impermeable  to  water,  and  the  maker  is  now  preparing 
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cloth  expressly  for  this  purpose.  Then,  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  recommend- 
ed that  bis  safety  lamp  should  be  double,  some  persons  may  prefer  a  double 
sheet,  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  accident.  Unlike  any  other  bed  that  ever 
was  contrived,  it  allows  the  patient,  when  capable  of  only  feeble  efforts,  to 
change  his  position,  almost  like  a  person  swimming,  and  so  to  take  a  de- 
gree of  exercise,  affording  the  kind  of  relief  which,  in  constrained  positions,  is 
obtained  by  occasional  stretching,  or  which  an  invalid  seeks  by  driving  out 
in  a  soft-springed  carriage.  It  exceedingly  facilitates  turning  for  the  purpose 
of  dressing  wounds,  for  by  raising  one  side  of  the  mattrass  or  depressing  the 
other,  or  merely  by  the  patient*s  extending  a  limb  to  one  side,  he  is  gently 
rolled  over,  nearly  as  if  he  were  simply  suspended  in  water ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible even  to  dress  wounds,  apply  poultices,  or  place  vessels  under  any 
part  of  the  body,  without  moving  the  body  at  all ;  for  there  are  some  incher 
of  yielding  water  under  the  body,  and  the  elastic  mattrass  may  at  any  part 
be  pushed  down,  leaving  vacant  space  there,  without  the  support  being  less- 
ened for  the  other  parts.  Then,  with  all  the  advantages  which  other  inva- 
lid beds  possess,  and  with  those  which  are  entirely  iu  own,  it  may  yet  be 
made  so  cheaply,  that  even  in  hospitals,  where  economy  must  prevail,  it  may 
at  once  be  adopted  for  many  of  the  bed-ridden.  Mr.  Earle,  within  a  few 
days  of  seeing  the  first  one,  had  others  made  for  patients  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  has  been  as  much  pleased  with  the  results  of  them  aa  of  the 
first.  The  bed  has  since  been  introduced  into  St.  George's  Hospital  by  Mr. 
Keate,  and  elsewhere.-— The  author  has  now  seen  enough  of  the  effects  of 
this  bed  to  make  him  feel  it  a  duty  at  once  to  publish  a  notice  of  it.  With 
it,  evidently,  the  fatal  termination  called  sloughing,  now  so  common,  of  fevers, 
and  other  diseases  need  never  occur  again.  And  not  only  will  it  prevent  that 
termination,  but  by  alleviating  the  distress  through  the  earlier  stages,  it  may 
prevent  many  cases  from  even  reaching  the  degree  of  danger.  Then  it  is 
peculiarly  applicable  to  cases  of  fractured  bones,  and  other  surgical  injuries ; 
to  palsies,  diseases  of  the  hip  joint,  and  spine ;  and  universally,  where  per- 
sons are  obliged  to  pass  much  time  in  bed.  And  in  all  cases  of  curvature  of 
the  spine,  either  actually  existing  or  threatened,  it  affords  a  means  of  laying 
a  patient  in  any  desired  position,  and  with  any  degree  of  pressure  incessantly 
urging  any  part  of  the  spine  back  to  its  place.  If  used  without  the  mattrass, 
it  becomes  a  warm  or  a  cold  bath,  not  allowing  the  body,  however,  to  be 
touched  by  the  water;  and  in  India,  it  might  be  made  a  cool  bed  for  persons 
sick  or  sound,  during  the  heats  which  there  prevent  sleep  and  endanger 
health.  There  are  numerous  other  professional  adaptations  and  modifica- 
tions of  it,  which  will  readily  occur  to  practitioners  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
department  of  nalural  philosophy  (hydrostatics)  to  which  it  belongs.  Before 
reflection,  a  person  might  suppose  a  resemblance  between  it  and  an  air-bed 
or  pillow,  callmg  this  a  water-bed  or  pillow ;  but  the  principles  of  the  two 
are  perfectly  distinct  or  opposite.  An  air-pillow  supports  by  the  tension  (^ 
the  surface  which  encloses  the  air,  and  is  therefore  like  a  hammock  or  tlie 
tight  sacking  under  the  straw  mattrass  of  a  common  bed,  and  really  is  a 
hard  pillow ;  but  in  the  hydrostatic  bed,  there  is  no  tense  surface  or  web  at 
all;  the  patient  is  floating  upon  the  water,  on  which  a  loose  sheet  is  lying, 
merely  to  keep  the  mattrass  dry,  and  every  point  of  his  body  i^  supported  by 
the  water  immediately  beneath  it.  To  recall  the  difference  here  described, 
and  which  is  of  great  importance,  the  bed  is  better  described  by  the  appella- 
tions of  hydrostatic  bed  or  floating  bed  than  of  water-bed. 

The  author  has  given  no  exclusive  right  or  privilege  to  any  person  to 
make  this  bed.    He  has  hitherto  employed  the  carpenter  nearest  to  him, 
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Mr.  Smith,  253  Tottenham-court  Road,  at  the  back  of  Bedford  Square; 
Mackintosh  &>  Co.,  58  Charing  Cross,  the  manufacturers  of  the  cloth ;  and 
Mr.  Wiliiams,  25  Cleveland  Street,  Filzroy  Square;  but  any  carpenter  or 
upholsterer  may  learn  to  supply  them,  and  he  gives  free  permission  to  all. 
He  hopes,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor,  that  a  trough,  without  metallic  lining,  and 
with  a  cheaper  water-proof  cloth,  may  be  found  to  answer  satisfactorily. 

The  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  bed  is  applicable,  also,  to  couches  for 
invalids,  and  with  certain  considerable  modifications,  to  the  construction  also 
of  chairs ;  and  there  are  other  means  than  the  water-proof  sheet  of  adopting 
the  hydrostatic  principle  for  all — but  the  subject  has  already  occupied  its  full 
share  of  this  volume. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  are  intended  as  much  to  direct  in  the  choice  and 
use  of  common  oeds  for  the  sick,  as  to  announce  and  describe  the  hydrosta- 
tic bed  for  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  required.  At  present  the  medical 
attendant  generally  leaves  whatever  regards  the  bed  to  the  judgment  of  friends 
or  nurses ;  but  evidently,  he  who  has  been  led  to  reflect  how  much  the 
course  and  event  of  a  malady  may  depend  on  the  patient's  being  supported, 
so  that  no  pain  shall  arise  trom  local  pressure,  and  as  little  muscular  weari- 
ness as  possible  from  constrained  position,  will  deem  the  bed-management 
worthy  of  his  own  attention,  and  will  be  able  more  judiciously  both  to  choose 
and  to  use  beds.  There  is  a  bed  constructed  of  spiral  springs,  which  may 
be  made  so  as  to  diffuse  the  support  more  equably  than  any  except  the 
hydrostatic  bed ;  and  had  professional  men  generally  been  acquainted  with 
it,  it  would  have  been  more  used  than  it  is,  and  would  have  received  various 
modifications,  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  for  medical  purposes.  It  has  long 
been  known,  chiefly,  however,  as  a  mechanical  curiosity,  or  an  object  of 
luxury,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country,  about  seventy  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Merlin ;  but  it  has  been  so  little  known,  that  a  few  years  ago  an  English 
tradesman  thought  he  might  appropriate  the  manufacture  by  taking  a  patent 
for  it.  It  is  now  made  by  upholsterers  generally,  and  the  same  principle  is 
applied  in  the  construction  of  sofas,  chairs,  and  carriage  cushions. 

The  velocity  of  the  circuialing  blood. 

This  has  been  much  overrated.  1st.  By  assuming  that  the  ventricles  of 
the  heart  are  both  completely  filled  from  the  auricles  and  emptied  towards  the 
arteries  at  each  pulsation : — an  assumption  disproved  by  inspection  of  the 
exposed  heart  of  a  living  body,  and  by  the  fact  of  the  valves  between  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  not  closing  so  perfectly  as  quite  to  prevent  regurgita- 
tion. 2d.  By  supposing  the  issue  of  blood  from  a  wounded  artery  or  vein 
to  be  the  measure  of  the  usual  Telocity.  Now  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to 
suppose  the  issue  of  water  from  a  wounded  pipe  connected  with  any  reser- 
voir to  be  the  measure  of  a  continued  current  in  that  pipe,  although,  in  truth, 
the  issue  would  be  the  same  even  if  the  water  in  the  pipe  were  usually  at 
rest.  3d.  By  supposing  the/reyi/cncy  of  the  pulse  to  be  a  measure.  Now 
we  know,  that  in  diseases  of  debility,  and  in  animals  bleeding  to  death,  the 
pulse  usually  becomes  more  frequent  as  it  becomes  more  feeble,  and  as  there 
IS  less  blood  moving:  viz.,  the  heart  very  partially  discharging  its  contents 
at  each  contraction.  4th,  and  lastly.  By  supposing  the  strength  of  the 
pulse  to  be  the  measure.  Now  we  find  that  the  pulse  in  an  artery  just  tied, 
and  in  which,  consequently,  there  is  no  current  at  all,  is  scarcely  weaker 
than  in  an  open  artery.  The  common  fact  of  a  person's  feet  remaining  stone- 
cold  for  hours,  although  the  arteries  leading  to  them  pulsate  nearly  as  usual, 
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is  a  proof  that  exceeding  little  blood  is  passing  through  the  capillaries  at  the 
time,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  therefore,  is  no  measure  of  the  speed 
of  the  blood. 

The  ventricles  of  the  heart  appear,  under  common  circumstances,  to  throw 
out  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  blood  at  every  contraction — or  about  seven 
pounds  per  minute.  Now  if  the  body  contain  about  twenty  pounds  alto- 
gether, as  seems  to  be  the  case,  the  whole  would  circulate  twenty  times  in 
an  hour.  This  would  give  an  average  velocity  of  about  eight  inches  per 
second  in  the  aorta,  but  gradually  less  in  the  smaller  arteries,  because  when- 
ever a  vascular  channel  subdivides,  the  branches  taken  collectively  have 
considerably  greater  area  than  the  trunk  from  which  they  arise,  and  the 
current  diminishes  in  a  corresponding  proportion, — just  as  the  speed  of  a 
river  is  always  less  in  the  parts  of  the  channel  which  are  deeper  and  broader. 
The  velocity  in  the  extreme  capillaries  is  found  to  be  often  less  than  one 
inch  per  minute.  In  the  veins,  the  blood  must  move  more  slowly  than  in 
corresponding  arteries,  in  proportion  as  the  veins  are  more  capacious  than 
the  arteries. 

Theptdse. 

The  opinion  which  the  ancients  held,  that  the  arteries  contained  viloi 
ipirits  or  air  and  not  bloody  rendered  the  pulse,  to  them,  a  very  mysterious 
phenomenon;  and  many  curious  hypotheses  were  framed  to  explain  iU 
These  it  would  now  be  unprofitable  to  detail.  •  Even  Harvey's  grand  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation,  however,  has  not  rendered  the  subject  so  simple  as 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  following  opinions  now  exist,  or  have 
lately  existed,  with  respect  to  the  pulse. 

Ist.  The  great  majority  of  physiologists  have  believed  that  a  tumefaction 
is  produced  in  the  aorta  by  each  jet  of  blood  from  the  heart,  and  spreads 
afterwards  as  a  wave  into  all  the  arterial  branches.  2d.  Many  have  sup- 
posed an  extensive  contractile  action  of  the  arteries  themselves,  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  heart.  3d.  Bich&t,  unable  by  any  means  to  detect  the  slightest 
change  of  diameter  in  the  arteries  during  pulsation,  but  perceiving  that  in 
many  situations  they  were  at  the  time  somewhat  lengthened,  so  that  straight 
portions  became  bent,  and  portions  originally  bent,  were  bent  still  more,  held 
that  this  locomotion,  or  changing  of  place  in  the  arteries,  was  the  cause. 
4th.  Others  have  supposed  the  impulse  of  the  heart's  contraction  to  be  trans- 
mitted through  the  fluid  blood,  somewhat  as  sound  is  transmitted  through 
bodies  generally,  or  as  a  blow  struck  on  one  end  of  a  log  of  wood,  is  felt 
distinctly  by  a  hand  applied  to  the  other,  although  there  be  no  visible  locomo- 
tion. 6th.  Dr.  Young,  in  the  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  already 
alluded  to,  has  shown  that  a  sudden  rush  forward  of  the  blood  in  the  artery, 
such  as  might  be  produced  by  injection  at  one  end  of  a  rigid  tube,  would  be 
felt  by  a  finger  applied  to  the  artery,  quite  as  distinctly  as  a  tumefaction ;  and 
he  deems  this  occurrence  to  be  a  chief  cause  of  the  pulse.  Dr.  Parry,  in 
his  work  on  the  pulse,  points  to  this  almost  exclusively  as  the  cause. 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  the  pulse  in  the  living  body  does  not  depend 
exclusively  upon  any  one  of  the  particulars  just  noticed,  but  has  all  of  them 
as  elements;  and  its  fluctuations  and  varieties  depend  upon  proportions  in 
which  these  elements  are  combined.  We  shall  review  them  again  to  prove 
this. 

Ist.  At  each  jet  of  blood  thrown  into  the  aorta,  a  tumefaction  or  wave 
must  spread  from  the  heart  to  the  extremities ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  if  blood 
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be  at  aQ  pushed  into  the  arterial  ayatem,  it  either  moat  dilate  it,  or  cause  an 
equal  qaaotity  to  be  expelled  at  the  same  instant  from  the  distant  extremities: 
now  as  tlie  passage  of  blood  through  the  capillaries  appears  perfectly  uniform, 
there  must  be  an  intermediate  dilatation.  Dr.  Parry  and  others  should  not 
have  denied  this  dilatation  because  they  could  not  see  it :  for  even  if  its  advanc- 
ing front  were  more  considerable  than  it  is,  it  passes  with  such  velocity  that, 
like  a  cannon-ball  crossing  before  the  face,  it  would  not  be  perceived. 

2d.  Contraction  of  the  arterial  coats  certainly  does  not  take  place  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  supposed  by  some,  who  have  spoken  of  it  as  resem- 
bling the  contraction  of  the  heart  itself,  and  as  what  might  be  a  substitute  for 
the  action  of  the  heart  in  propelling  the  blood ;  but,  as  shown  at  page  414, 
the  rigidity  of  tube  which  in  all  degrees  of  arterial  dilatation  causes  the  pulse  to 
be  transmitted  so  quickly,  can  depend  on  nothing  but  a  contractile  action  of 
the  fibres.  There  are  some  reasons  for  doubting  whether  this  rigidity  may 
oot  increase  at  the  moment  of  the  pulse. 

dd.  Unless  the  arterial  tubes  were  absolutely  inelastic,  which  they  are  far 
from  being,  they  must  be  lengthened  a  little  by  a  sudden  injection  of  blood, 
and,  therefore,  at  all  the  curvatures  particularly,  there  must  be  a  degree  of 
the  locomotion  described  by  Bich&t,  often  sensible  to  a  finger  applied. 

4th.  That  a  tangible  shock  is  conveyed  through  a  fluid  without  any  appa- 
rent accumulation  of  the  fluid  or  change  of  velocity,  and  much  in  the  banner 
of  sound,  is  proved  by  the  facts,  that  we  may  discover  the  working  of  a 
water-pump  at  very  great  distances,  through  iron  pipes  connected  with  it,  and 
even  through  elastic  pipes  of  leather,  as  those  of  a  common  fire-engine,  from 
which  the  water  is  spouting,  nevertheless,  in  a  uniform  stream.  The  pulse 
in  a  tied  artery,  in  which  there  is  no  current  or  rushing  wave,  must  be  chiefly 
from  this  cause,  and  from  the  locomotion  of  the  artery. 

5th.  That  any  additional  quantity  of  fluid  injected  into  elastic  vessels 
already  full,  must  spread  all  over  with  z  forward  rush,  affecting  the  finger  of 
an  examiner,  as  described  above,  is  also  most  certain.  As  the  heart,  how- 
ever, often  beats  without  discharging  much  of  its  blood,  and  as  in  many 
arteries,  from  inaction  of  the  capillaries,  or  pressure,  the  blood  for  a  time 
makes  little  or  no  progress,  while  the  pulse,  however,  remains  very  distinct, 
the  pulse  in  such  cases  must  be  produced  independently  of  the  forward  rush. 
An  animal  intestine  prepared,  and  filled  with  water  or  air,  and  laid  upon  a 
table— ^or  a  full  vein  in  the  living  body,  carries  a  rapid  and  distinct  pulse  to  a 
great  distance  when  gently  tapped  by  the  finger.  The  cause  of  the  sensa- 
tion, then,  cannot  be  the  simple  forward  rusk  without  tumefaction,  described 
by  Dr.  Young  and  Dr.  Parry. 

In  whatever  proportions  these  particulars  combine  to  form  the  pulse,  its 
force  will  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  artery.  Hence  as  an  artery  lead- 
ing to  an  inflamed  part  becomes  of  greater  calibre,  its  pulse  also  becomes 
stronger. 

It  is  a  remark  respecting  the  pulse,  appearing  to  the  author  worthy  of  deep 
consideration,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the  heart  and  arteries  were  merely  the 
propulsion  and  conveyance  of  the  blood,  their  structure  and  action  would 
form  most  signal  deviations  from  the  ascertained  rules  of  fitness  in  mechanics. 
In  machines  of  human  contrivance,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  maxims 
"  to  avoid  shocks,  or  jerking  motions  ;'\and  in  former  parts  of  this  work,  we 
have  described  fly-wheels,  air-vessels,  springs,  &c.,  as  means  of  accomplishing 
this  object,  and  thereby  of  preventing  the  tearing  and  straining  of  parts  which 
would  else  happen.  In  the  human  body,  also,  we  have  to  describe  the  ad- 
miri^le  elasticity  of  the  spine,  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  of,the  cartilages  of  joints, 
29 
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^c,  as  contrivances  answering  the  same  end  ;  and  to  remark  that,  in  other 
cavities  than  the  heart,  w^iich  are  alternately  filled  and  emptied  like  it,  as  the 
stomach,  bladder,  uterus,  &c.,  there  is  a  smooth  and  gradual  action.  The 
heart  alone  is  the  rugged  anomaly,  which,  from  before  birth  unto  the  dying 
moment,  throbs  unceasingly,  and  sends  the  bounding  pulse  of  life  to  every 
part ;  and  which,  moreover,  instead  of  being  secured  and  tied  down  to  its 
place,  is  attached  at  the  extremity  of  the  aorta,  like  a  weight  at  the  end  of 
an  elastic  branch  of  a  tree,  and  every  time  that  it  fills  the  aorta,  is  thrown 
with  violence,  by  the  consequent  sudden  tendency  of  that  vessel  to  become 
straighter,  against  the  ribs,  in  the  place  where  the  hand  applied,  feels  it  so 
distinctly  beating. 

Now  one  use  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  probably  is,  by  the  agitation  and 
churning  which  the  blood  sufifers  in  passing  through  it,  to  keep  in  complete 
mixture  all  the  heterogeneous  parts  of  the  blood,  which  so  readily  separate 
when  left  to  repose :— but  this  cannot  be  the  only  use,  for  the  object  might 
have  been  more  simply  attained  ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  phenomenon 
has  relation  to  some  important  law  of  life  still  hidden  from  us.  The  came 
commonly  assigned  for  the  heart's  contraction  is  the  peculiar  stimulus  of  the 
blood  ;  yet  if  we  reflect  that  the  heart  will  beat  after  removal  from  the  body, 
and  when  it  contains  only  airi  and  that  during  life  it  beats  with  extraordinary 
regularity,  whether  the  state  of  the  circulation  allow  it  tdempty  itself  at  each 
beat  or  not,  we  perceive  that  the  cause  is  more  obscure.  We  cannot  con- 
template this  subject  attentively  without  perceiving  a  strong  analogy  between 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  some  electrical  phenomena  in  which  there  are 
successive  accumulations  and  exhaustions  of  power ;  and,-  recollecting  the 
important  relations  which  late  researches  have  shown  to  exist  between  elec* 
tricity  and  certain  other  actions  of  life,  the  inquiry  becomes  Tery  interesting. 
Galvanism  can  excite  the  muscles  to  their  usual  actions ;  it  powerfully  afiTects 
the  secretions  and  the  digestive  function  ;  and  the  breathing  in  asthma :  strong 
animal  passion  seems  to  produce  electrical  excitement :  and  certain  animals 
have  the  faculty  of  stunning  their  enemies  by  an  electrical  discharge.  The 
pulse,  then,  in  its  sudden,  strong  and  regular  recurrence,  may  be  a  kindred 
phenomenon.  In  this  view,  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  supposing  a 
momentary  stiffening  or  slight  contraction  of  the  whole  arterial  system,  such 
as  the  sudden  rising  of  the  mesenteric  arterial  tree  so  readily  suggests:  if  there 
be  such,  however,  it  is  still  closely  connected  with,  and  proportioned  to,  the 
action  of  the  heart ;  for  it  occurs  only  with  that  action,  it  indicates  any  dis- 
turbanoe  in  the  action,  and  as  death  approaches,  it  ceases  in  th^  remote  extre- 
mities first. 

The  preceding  considerations  exhibit  the  pulse  as  a  complex  subject,  and 
one  on  which  professional  opinions  are  not  yet  settled.  By  showing  its  close 
relation  to  the  powers  of  life,  they  also  prove  it  to  be  an  object  of  high  im- 
portance to  the  medical  practitioner.  This  last  truth  has  scarcely  been  ques- 
tioned but  by  persons  either  utterly  uninformed  or  singularly  deficient  in  the 
power  of  tactile  discernment ;  yet,  because  no  simple  and  good  analysis  of 
the  pulse,  and  detail  of  its  relation  to  morbid  states,  has  been  made  and  pub- 
lished," the  degrees  of  skill  acquired  by  individual  practitioners  with  respect 
to  it  are  very  various,  and  in  a  great  measure  accidental.  Some  practitioners 
try  the  pulse  merely  for  form's  sak€,  because  patients  expect  it ;  many  exa- 
mine it  only  to  cbunt  its  frequency ;  but  others  read  in  it,  with  confidence, 
much  of  the  history  and  probabilities  of  the  disorder,  and  decide  on  the  treat- 
ment accordingly.  Few  who  have  attended  to  the  subject  at  all,  can  confoond 
the  pulses  of  such  diseases,  as  acute  rheumatism,  gastric  inflammation,  the 
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fits  of  agae,  &c.  The  au^or  remembers  to  have  conversed  with  a  Chinese 
practitioner  who  had  only  the  scanty  medical  information  of  his  countrymen, 
but  who  judged  by  the  pulse  with  singular  penetration. 

The  changing  circumstances  in  the  state  of  the  circulatory  system,  con- 
nected with  health  and  disease,  and  discoverable  by  a  finger  watching  the 
pulse,  seem  to  be  chiefly  the  following ;  and  the  epithets  added  in  italics,  are 
those  which  seem  best  to  indicate  the  sensations  perceived.  The  artery  at 
the  wrist  is  that  generally  chosen  for  examination,  because  it  is  not  like  others 
imbedded  in  soft  parts,  having  only  the  skin  over  it,  and  nothing  between  it 
and  the  bone  below. 

1st.  The  number  of  the  contractions  of  the  heart  in  a  given  time,  and  the 
regularity  of  their  recurrence. — Pulse,  frequent^  slow^  intemUttentf  equals 
regtdar,  of  varying  force. 

2d.  The  degree  of  the  hearths  contraction,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  ejected 
at  each  time;  and  the  corresponding  state  of  the  capillaries  as  to  the  quantity 
of  blood  passing  through  them. — Pulse,  yW/,  long,  labouring^  bounding^ 
feeble. 

3d.  The  force  of  the  heart's  action,  with  the  correspondent  arterial  tension 
or  rigidity. — Pulse,  Aarrf,  sharp,  strong,,  unry,  weak,  soft,  yielding. 

4th.  The  suddenness  of  the  individual  contractions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
rigidity' of  the  vessels  in  conveying  the  shock. — Pulse,  quick,  tardy. 

5th.  The  size  of  the  artery  for  the  time,  whether  larger  or  smaller  than 
usual. — Pulse,  large,  small. 

Superficial  as  is  this  sketch,  it  may  show  that  a  good  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  pulse,  as  connected  with  disease,  is  yet  a  desideratum  in  medi- 
cine. The  sort  of  empirical  but  useful  tact  which  many  persons  acquire, 
is  not  fitted  to  satisfy  the  physician  who  reasons  deeply,  and  whose  mind 
should  have  always  present  to  it  the  various  constituents  of  the  pulse,  and 
all  the  important  circumstances  of  health  or  disease  related  to  its  indications. 
The  laboured  treatises  of  Solano,  Bordeu,  Boerhaate,  &c.,  may  treat  of 
what  were  clear  ideas  to  their  authors,  but  by  not  referring  the  physical 
causes  of  many  varieties,  they  become  so  obscure  to  others,  that  many  of 
the  divisions  and  denominations  appear  altogether  fanciful.  Dr.  Young's 
excellent  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  details  important  facts,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  it  was  not  intended  to  point  out  all  the  pathological  rela- 
tions. Dr.  Y.,  guided  by  general  principles,  asserted  a  progressive  motion 
of  the  pu)se,  while  other  authorities  were  holding  it  to  be  quite  simultaneous 
over  the  whole  system.  He  might  have  mentioned  in  proof,  that  careful 
examination  can  practically  detect  a  succession  of  beats  at  different  distances, 
particularly  at  the  four  stations;  1st,  of  the  heart;  2d,  in  the  lip;  dd,  at  the 
wrist;  4th,  at  the  ankle: — but  the  interval  •of  time,  even  between  the 
extremes,  being  only  a  small  part  of  a  second,  persons  will  often  fail  to 
make  their  first  experiment  satisfactorily.  Dr.  Parry's  treatise  on  the  pulse 
which  is  the  last  one  of  note,  although  having  excellences,  errs — in  attri- 
buting the  phenomenon  to  one  cause  too  exclusively — in  denying  arterial 
dilatation,  because  it  was  not  discovered  by  his  mode  of  searching  for  it,  in 
supposing  that  a  liquid  column  in  an  elastic  tube,  can  be  made  to  advance 
like  a  solid  rod,  or  a  line  of  billiard-balls.  The  too  common  neglect  of  me- 
chanical philosophy  by  medical  men,  is  signally  proved,  by  our  finding  in 
works  of  authority,  published  at  the  present  day,  such  statements  as  that  the 
arterial  pulse  may  be  more  frequent  or  less  frequent  than  the  beatings  of  the 
heart.  Dr.  Chod  {Study  of  Medicine)  says,  that  there  may  be  various  fre- 
quency of  pulse  in  various  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time:  Bieherand 
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(Pkysiologie)  says,  the  pnlse  is  more  frequent  in  the  artery  leading  to  a 
whitlow  than  at  the  same  time  elsewhere;  and  many  practitioners  share 
these  notions.  What  a  satire  on  the  medical  profession  is  this  disagreement 
on  a  point  which,  to  common  observers,  seems,  above  all  others,  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  attendant  on  the  sick! 

Having  now  explained  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  general,  we  proceed  to 
consider  some  cases  where  mechanical  circumstances  modify  it. 

Circulation  in  the  head. 

The  head  may  be  considered  as  an  air-tight  vessel  or  cavity  of  bone,  con- 
taining chiefly  brain  and  blood,  and  having  openings  occupied  by  blood- 
vessel, leading  to  and  from  the  heart.  The  atmospheric  pressure,  there- 
fore, always  keeps  the  head  full,  as  it  keeps  the  top  of  a  syphon  full;  and 
because  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  does  not,  more  than  water,  sensibly 
change  in  bulk  by  any  ordinary  degrees  of  pressure,  there  must  alw83rs  be 
the  same  quantity  of  blood  in  the  head,  how  much  soever  the  quantity  "'may 
vary  in  the  body  generally.  Regard  to  thif  important  truth,  a  knowledge  of 
which  has  followed  the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
enables  us  to  explain  many  hitherto  obscure  facts,  both  in  health anadisease; 
-*as  the  following  instances  will  show. 

If,  from  any  cause,  the  arteries  in  the  head  become  too  foil  of  Uood,  in  the 
same  proportion  the  veins  must  become  too  empty;  or,  if  the  veins  become 
loo  full,  the  arteries  must  be  too  empty ;  and  in  either  case,  the  circulation 
in  the  head  will  be  in  a  corresponding  degree  impeded,  because,  when  one 
part  of  a  channel  is  narrowed  or  diminished,  the  current  throughout  the 
whole  is  slackened.  Now,  as  insensibility  supervenes  when  the  supply  of 
fresh  blood  to  the  brain  is  interrupted,  and  death  follows  if  the  interruptioa 
continue  long,  it  seems  evident  that  in  many  of  the  cases  of  apoplexy,  where, 
on  inspection,  there  is  found  nothing  but  a  fulness  of  the  arterial  or  of  ^ 
Tenous  system  of  the  head,  dea&  has  happened  merely  because  the  circu- 
lation was  arrested  in  this  way.  In  other  parts  of  the  body,  not  ctrcum- 
fltanced  like  the  brain,  an  excess  of  blood  in  one  set  of  vessels  may  happen 
without  inducing  deficiency  in  another,  and  therefore  with  perfect  impunity 
to  the  individual. 

Simple  increase  of  pressure  produced  by  the  blood  on  the  brain,  provided 
the  proper  balance  exist  between  the  quantity  in  veins  and  arteries,  has  ne 
injurious  effect  This  is  proved  by  the  safo  descent  of  a  person  in  a  divinf- 
belU  where,  at  thirty-four  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  body  ii 
bearing  an  additional  pressure  of  fiAeen  pounds  on  the  square  inch  (see  page 
163,)  which  pressure  through  the  blood-vessels  affects  the  brain  as  much  as 
any  other  part. — On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  climbs  a  mountain,  or  is 
lifted  in  a  balloon,  the  brain  is  less  pressed  than  usual;  but  the  proper 
balance  in  artery  and  vein  being  maintained,  no  inconvenience  is  felt  The 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  valleys  among  the  Andes  are  as  far  above  the  sea 
as  they  would  be  at  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  the  atmosphere  presses 
only  half  as  much  as  on  the  sea-shore;  but  they  enjoy  good  health. 

As  the  box  of  the  cranium  encloses  the  brain  so  as  to  leave  no  vacant 
space,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  heart  injects  blood  with  unusual  violence, 
the  strain  at  first  is  borne  cheifiy  by  the  cranium,  and  not  by  the  coats  of  the 
blood-vesselsw  Hence,  the  arteries  of  the  brain  need  not  be,  and  are  not, 
nearly  so  strong  as  tfaoee  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 
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The  reins  of  the  brain  are  also  peculiar.  Common  Veins  in  the  head 
wonld,  for  the  reason  above  given,  collapse  by  any  sudden  tension  of  the 
arteries  there,  and  if  they  did,  insensibility  or  death  wooid  ensoe,  on  account 
of  the  consequent  stoppage  of  the  circulation.  The  chief  channels,  there- 
fore, for  the  refluent  blood,  instead  of  being  common  compressible  veins,  are 
what  have  been  called  iinuBeSf  or  grooves  in  the  bone  itself,  with  exceed- 
ingly strong  membranous  coverings,  supported  so  that  the  channels  become 
in  strength,  and  as  to  maintenance  of  their  capacity,  litde  inferior  to  complete 
channels  of  bone.  This  singular  deviation  in  the  structure  of  the  cerebral 
Teins  from  what  is  found  elsewhere,  and  without  which  deviation,  animal 
existence  could  not  be  continued,  is  one  of  those  particulars  which  powerfully 
affect  the  contemplative  mind,  as  proofs  of  the  designing  intelligence  which 
has  planned  this  glorious  universe. 

From  not  adverting  sufficiendy  to  the  fact  now  explained,  of  the  cranium 
being  a  vessel  always  full,  and  which  will  hold  only  a  certain  quantity,  mis- 
conception has  prevailed  among  medical  men  with  respect  to  many  of  the 
affections  of  the  brain. 

It  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  cannot  bear 
pressure  with  impunity,  for  that  stupor  immediately  follows  pressure,  how- 
ever produced.  Now  the  truth  is,  that  pressure  produces  stupor  only  when 
it  interferes  with  the  circulation.  In  wounds  with  loss  of  a  large  piece  of 
the  cranium,  the  brain  will  bear  very  rough  handling,  because,  if  compressed 
at  one  part,  it  may  bulge  in  another,  and  leave  the  circuladon  free ;  but  if  the 
wound  be  small,  pressure  made  through  it  instandy  aflects  the  whole  brain, 
and  the  blood  is  prevented  from  entering  from  the  heart  Let  one  reflect,  for 
an  instant,  on  what  happens  to  the  fcetal  head  during  parturition— how  often 
it  escapes  elongated  and  bent,  almost  as  if  it  were  of  soft  clay — yet  the  child 
lives  and  thrives,  and  the  natural  form  is  soon  recovered.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  fostal  skull  is  sof^  and  pressure  in  one  part  is  compensated  for  by  a 
bulging  or  extension  in  another,  and  the  blood  is  not  expelled. 

Water  in  the  head,  again,  is  said  to  kill  by  this  fatal  pressure  on  the  tender 
bfftin ;  bnt,  in  reality,  it  kills  by  keeping  out  the  blood,  and  so  mechanically 
arresting  the  circulation.  Accordingly  we  see,  that  where  ihe^orUaneile  still 
remains  open,  or  where  the  sutures  or  joinings  of  the  skull  will  yield,  water 
may  accumulate  to  a  great  degree  without  causing  much  disturbance. 

A  tumour  in  the  brain,  which  would  be  of  no  consequence  if  the  brain  were 
unconfined,  soon  becomes  fatal  by  occupying  room  in  the  skull,  and  to  the 
extent  of  its  size  excluding  or  checking  the  supply  of  blood. 

If  the  substance  of  the  brain  at  all  increase  and  diminish  in  bulk,  as  muscles, 
Ac.,  under  certain  circumstances,  do,  in  the  body  below,  all  such  changes  must 
prodace  a  considerable  eflfect  on  the  cerebral  circulation  and  functions. 

Effects  of  position  on  the  circulation, 

While  a  man  is  in  a  standing  attitude,  the  heart  and  arteries  have  to  send 
the  blood  up  the  head  against  gravity :  but  in  the  horizontal  position,  the 
blood,  if  equally  propelled,  must  arrive  with  greater  force,  becanse  gravity 
then  does  not  resist.  Hence  headache,  or  other  symptom  arising  from  fulness 
c^  blood  in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  is  often  relieved  by  the  upright  position, 
f nd  is  increased  by  lying  down. 

Many  people  who  have  had  a  slight  degree  of  toothache  during  the  day,  find 
it  intolerable  when  they  lie  down  at  night,  and  are  relieved  again  by  rising 
and  walking  about.    Commonly  they  suppose  that  it  is  the  cold  of  the  night 
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'which  then  lulls  the  pain ;  but  it  is  in  fact  the  change  of  position.  The  author 
knew  a  lady  who  was  obliged  to  sleep  for  months  in  ^e  sitting  posture, 
because  she  had  a  tic  dohureux  in  the  face  whenever  she  lay  down ;  and 
another  who  was  under  the  same  necessity  for  a  considerable  period  after  an 
inflammatory  aflfection  of  the  brain,  because  if  her  head  fell  low  during  sleep 
she  was  immediately  assailed  by  a  terrific  dream  of  swords  driven  into  the 
brain. 

Delirium  in  fever  is  sometimes  checked  at  once  by  elevating  the  head.  On 
account  of  the  great  relief  thus  obtained,  some  continental  practitioners  had 
proposed  to  support  the  patients  occasionally  in  an  upright  posture. 

Apoplexy  has  often  been  brought  on  by  a  man  bending  his  head  down  in 
the  act  of  tying  his  shoe,  or  of  pulling  on  his  boot. 

Children  and  professed  tumblers  being  much  in  the  habit  of  placing  their 
bodies  in  all  positions,  feel  no  inconvenience  from  having  the  head  down- 
wards ;  apparently,  because  arteries  and  veins  usually  become  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  habitually  exposed;  but  to  many  old 
people,  accustomed  to  keep  the  head  always  up,  the  attempt  would  be  fatal. 

Ulcers  on  the  legs  are  often  obstinate  and  will  bleed,  because  the  veins 
about  them  are  too  weak  to  support  the  lofty  columns  of  blood  above.  Hence 
the  frequent  counsel  given  in  such  cases  to  keep  the  feet  raised  upon  a  chair, 
and  the  utility  of  certain  modes  of  bandaging. 

Many  inflammations  of  the  legs  and  feet  become  exceedingly  painful  when 
the  limbs  are  in  a  hanging  position,  and  the  pain  is  relieved  by  laying  them 
horizontally. 

Many  anasarcous  or  dropsical  aflections  of  the  legs  increase  towards  night, 
because,  during  the  dependent  position  of  the  legs  through  the  day,  the  absorb- 
ents have  not  power  to  lift  the  fluid.  The  swelling  disappears  again  before 
morning. 

When  the  heart  has  to  send  blood  upwards,  it  requires  to  act  more  strongly 
than  when  the  body  is  horizontal,  and  the  pulse  increases  ^ve  or  six  beats  in 
the  minute:  hence  the  common  rule  to  make  a  patient  with  htemorrhage  lie 
in  the  horizontal  position,  that  the  heart  may  become  tranquil  and  allow  the 
bleeding  to  cease. 

Fainting  from  diminished  arterial  tension. 

Fttintingt  which  is  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
hence,  as  explained  above,  of  the  action  of  the  brain  for  want  of  blood,  is  pro- 
duced by  several  causes,  and  among  others,  by  any  occurrence  which  renders 
the  blood-vessels  about  the  heart  suddenly  less  full  or  tense  than  usual.  It 
would  appear  that  the  heart  being  accustomed,  when  it  contracts,  to  a  certain 
degree  of  resistance,  has  its  action  disturbed  when  the  resistance  is  mnch 
diminished. 

Thus  haemorrhage,  from  any  cause,  by  lessening  the*  general  tension  of  the 
sanguiferous  system,  often  causes  fainting.  The  state  is  relieved  by  lying 
down;  probably  because  the  still  remaining  weaker  action  of  the  heart  is 
sufficient  to  send  blood  to  the  head  along  a  horizontal  course,  until  the  gradual 
contraction  of  the  whole  vascular  system  reproduces  the  tension  necessary  to 
perfect  action.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  sudderdy^  affects  the 
circulation  as  much  as  a  larger  quantity  taken  grcuiucdly,  apparenfly  because 
a  certain  space  of  time  is  required  for  the  gradual  lessening  of  the  vesseUi. 

The  operation  of  tapping  for  dropsy  in  the  abdomen  would  often  bring  on 
fainting,  but  for  the  precaution  of  tightening  a  broad  bandage  upoA  the  body 
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ai  the  water  flows.  The  reason  is*  that  the  sudden  removal  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fluid  which  had  been  compressing  all  the  abdominal  vessels,  and  keep- 
ing them  perhaps  only  half  full  of  blood,  allows  them  again  suddenly  to  receive 
their  natural  quantity,  and  thus  produces  a  relaxation  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  vascalar  system. 

Sudden  parturition  often  causes  faintness  for  the  same  reasons. 

Even  rising  up  suddenly  from  a  horizontal  position  will  cause  an  approach 
to  fainting  in  weak  people,  or  in  those  who  have  been  long  bed-ridden :  pro- 
bably because  the  heart  having  for  a  time  been  accustomed  to  send  blood  only 
in  a  horizontal  direction  to  the  head,  does  not  in  an  instant  exert  the  addi- 
tional power  required  to  lift  an  upright  column  with  equal  force ; — besides, 
that  the  blood  does  not  then  return  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  from  the  infe- 
rior parts  of  the  body,  so  readily  as  before. 

These  various  facts,  now  easily  understood,  from  the  reason  of  a  rule 
which  is  a  great  modern  improvement  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  viz., 
in  bleeding  for  the  cure  of  inflammation,  to  take  the  blood  away  as  quickly 
as  possible.     This  subject  deserves  a  little  farther  consideration. 

A  great  proportion  of  dangerous  diseases  involve  inflammation  of  some 
vital  organ ;  and  inflammation  consists  chiefly,  as  already  stated  at  page  422, 
of  a  gorging  or  over-distension  of  the  capillary  vessels  in  the  part.  The 
nature  of  the  capillaries,  again,  is  such  (page  422)  that  when  not  maintained 
constantly  full  by  the  pressure  of  the  heart  behind  them,  they  gradually,  by 
their  own  action,  empty  themselves  towards  the  veins— as  is  seen  in  the 
disappearance  of  a  local  inflammation  soon  after  the  death  of  the  person,  or  in 
the  fact  of  the  arteries  being  emptied  of  blood  after  breathing  ceases,  &c. 
Now  ever  since  medicine  deserved  the  name  of  an  art,  practitioners  have 
accounted  the  lancet  their  sheet-anchor  in  inflammatory  disease ;  but  it  is  only 
in  late  times,  since  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  understood,  that  they 
have  known  the  rationale,  of  the  remedy,  viz,,  that  it  acts  by  diminishing 
vascular  tension,  and  hence  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  so  allowing  the  small 
vessels  to  empty  themselves  by  their  own  force,  and  to  recover  suflUciently 
to  resist  the  return  of  an  excessive  load.  It  is  still  more  lately  that  they  have 
understood  how  much  more  suddenly  and  completely  the  disease  is  ciired 
by  abstraction  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  so  rcqndly  as  to  produce  fainting, 
than  of  a  much  larger  quantity  $o  slowly  that  only  weakness  follows.  Judi- 
cious treatment  now  cures  inflammation  much  more  certainly  and  completely 
than  was  done  formerly,  yet  with  much  smaller  loss  of  the  precious  blood, 
and  with  less  danger  of  those  diseases  of  weakness,  or  of  that  complete 
breaking- up  of  the  constitution,  which  often  follow  great  depletion.  To 
induce  faintness,  large  openings  are  to  be  made  into  the  veins — sometimes 
into  two  veins  at  once,  and  the  patient  is  kept  in  the  upright  attitude.  Often 
thus  an  inflamed  eye,  which  was  red  as  scarlet  before  bleeding,  in  a  few 
minutes  is  rendered  nearly  of  the  natural  appearance ;  and  intense  internal 
inflammations,  as  of  the  brain,  lungs,  bowels,  <&c^,  which  if  neglected  would 
be  shortly  fatal,  are  removed  in  the  same  manner.  In  all  these  cases  the 
faintness  seems  to  be  almost  equally  efficacious,  whether  it  happens  after 
the  loss  of  ten  ounces  of  blood,  or  of  fifty;  or  even,  as  sometimes  occurs, 
when  it  happens  without  bleeding  at  all,  after  merely  tying  the  arm  in  pre- 
paration. 

Reflection  upon  these  circumstances  led  the  author  to  think  that,  in  certain 
cases,  the  beneficial  efiects  of  blood-letting  might  be  attainable  by  the  simple 
means  of  extensive  dry  cuppings  alluded  to  at  page  176 ;  that  is  to  say,  by 
diminishing  the  atmospherical  pressure  on  a  consic^rable  part  of  the  booy,  on 
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the  principle  of  the  capping-glaes  used  very  gently^  and  thus  suddenly  reinor* 
log  for  a  time  from  about  Uie  heart,  a  quantity  of  blood,  sufficient  by  its 
absence  to  produce  faintness.  The  results  of  trial  have  been  such  as  to  five 
great  interest  to  the  inquiry,  and  the  author's  leisure  will  be  devoted  to  the 
prosecution  of  it — An  air-tight  case  of  copper  or  tin-plate,  or  of  air-tight 
cloth  kept  extended  by  hoops,  being  put  upon  a  limb,  and  made  dose  by  a 
suitable  collar  tied  at  the  same  time  round  its  mouth  and  the  limb,— on  part 
of  the  air  being  then  extracted  by  a  suitable  syringe,  in  an  instant  the  veteels 
all  over  the  limb  become  gently  distended  with  blood;  and  as  the  blood  is 
suddenly  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  body,  faintness  is  produced,  just  as  by 
bleeding  from  a  vein.  The  excess  of  blood  may  be  retained  in  Uie  limb  as 
long  as  desired ;  for  the  circulation  is  not  impeded.  To  produce  a  powerful 
effect  with  a  slight  diminution  of  pressure,  more  than  one  limb  must  be 
operated  upon  at  the  same  time. 

An  instrument  resembling  the  contrivance  now  described,  was  proposed 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  a  non-professional  person,  as  a  means  of  drawing 
all  sorts  of  diseases  out  of  the  body  through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  He  en- 
closed a  leg  in  an  air-tight  case;  he  then  admitted  steam  to  heat  the  limb, 
and  relax  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  he  said,  and  then  he  worked  an  air^mp 
to  draw  out  the  disease.  He  called  the  engine  the  mr-pun^  vapour  bath. 
In  various  cases  where  its  true  action  was  desirable,  although  not  understood 
by  the  proposer,  nor  judicially  managed,  it  proved  beneficial. 

The  operation  of  applying  tourniquets  or  bandages  round  the  limbs,  so  as 
to  influence  the  transmission  of  the  blood,  affects  the  action  of  the  heart.  It 
is  said  sometimes  to  have  prevented  the  accession  of  ague«  It  is  a  means 
akin  to  those  above  described. 

Because  arteries  are  stronger  and  more  tense  than  veins,  a  bandage  may 
be  put  round  a  limb,  tight  enough  to  close  the  veins  but  not  the  arteries,  and 
the  limb  will  then  swell  beyond  the  ligature.  By  thus  putting  tight  elastie 
bandages  round  all  the  limbs  at  0nce,  and  immersing  them  In  warm  water  to 
favour  the  dilatation  of  their  vessels,  so  much  blood  may  be  stiddenly  detained 
in  them  as  to  cause  the  person  to  faint.  Such  a  means,  therefore,  might  also 
be  used  remedially. 

In  the  same  way,  a  tight  handkerchief,  or  stock  round  the  neck,  will  ofien 
retain  the  venous  blood  in  the  head,  and  cause  apoplexy. — Strong  pressure 
made  on  the  jugular  veins  kills  as  certainly  as  if  made  on  the  wii^pipe. 

When  a  hernia  or  other  tumour  is  strangulated,  it  swells  in  the  manner 
above  described,  and  if  not  relieved,  soon  mortifies. 

Diffused  pressure^  like  that  made  by  rolling  a  bandage  round  a  whole  limb, 
or  by  immersing  the  limb  in  fluid,  must  affect  the  circulation.  The  veins 
will  be  more  compressed  than  the  arteries,  by  reason  of  the  distending  force 
in  them  being  less.  Varicose  veins,  therefore,  are  usefully  supportMl  by  a 
bandage  or  laced  stocking.  The  reason  why  this  manner  of  supporting 
assists  so  powerfully  in  the  healing  of  ulcers  on  the  legs,  may  be,  that  the 
support  affects  the  capillaries  and  absorbents  as  well  as  the  larger  veesels. 

Poultices,  by  their  weight,  produce  a  soft  compression  of  the  parts  on 
which  they  'are  applied ;  and  in  certain  cases,  may  benefit  by  mechanically 
squeexing  the  excess  of  blood  out  of  weakened  vessels. 

The  author  has  relieved  the  chronic  inflammation  of  a  sprained  ankle,  by 
ordering  the  foot  and  leg,  covered  with  an  oiled-silk  stocking,  to  be  enclos^ 
In  a  boot  strong  enough  to  support  the  pressure  of  quicksilver,  which  was 
then  poured  into,  the  boot.  The  effect  is  a  pressure  by  the  fluid  metal  on  the 
weak  vessels,  of  one  pound  to  the  square  inch,  for  every  two  inehes  of  the 
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depth  of  metil  tlbore  the  part. — A  height  of  four  or  five  inches  gives  the 
relief  expected.  A  much  greater  elevation  would  stop  the  circnlaiion  alto- 
gether. No  bandage  can  press  with  uniformity  approaching  to  this  action  of 
a  fluid. 

The  effect  of  continued  pressure,  in  removing  tumours  of  various  kinds, 
18  expHeafole  on  the  same  principle.  The  author  doubts  not  that  in  such 
Cttses,  pressure  properly  managed,  would  prove  a  more  valuable  remedy  than 
is  at  present  generally  supposed.  The  elastic  steel  half-hoop,  with  one 
cushion  before  and  another  behind,  lately  introduced  for  the  relief  of  hernia, 
affords  an  admirable  mode,  in  certain  cases,  of  producing  a  uniform  pressure 
of  the  nature  spoken  of,  and  of  any  desired  force. 

When  a  man  stands  in  a  bath,  with  the  water  up  to  his  chin,  there  is  a 
pressure  of  the  water  upon  his  body,  proportioned  every  where  to  the  depth, 
(see  page  130.)  This  pressure  must  produce  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  We  see  in  this  that  a  bath 
must  propel  the  blood  from  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  which  the  pressure  cannot  reach.  It  is  this  effect  which  in 
part  causes  the  feeling  of  thoracic  oppression  experienced  by  persons  on 
first  plunging  into  water,  which  feeling  is  usually  attributed  altogether  to  the 
cold. 

The  old  practice  of  placing  a  patient  in  a  pit,  and  surrounding  his  body 
with  earth  or  sand,  must  have  had  a  mechanical  action  of  the  kind  now  con- 
templated, in  addition  to  any  other  influence. 

TfwfU^mon  of  blood  from  a  vein  of  a  healthy  person  into  that  of  one 
fainting  or  dying  from  haemorrhage,  is  an  operation  the  converse  of  some  of 
those  mentioned  above.  It  has  been  frequently  performed  with  success. 
The  cases  to  which  it  seems  best  fitted,  are  those  of  flooding  after  parturition, 
and  of  wound ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  lives  lost  from 
these  so  frequently  recurring  causes,  might  be  saved  by  its  adoption.  The 
blood  to  be  injected  is  received  into  a  vessel,  as  in  common  bleeding,  from 
which  vessel,  by  a  fit  syringe,  (to  be  described  in  a  future  page,)  it  is  trans- 
ferred, as  it  flows,  into  an  opened  vein  of  the  patient.  The  admission  of  air 
with  the  blood  would  be  fatal,  and  has  therefore  to  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against  The  last  interesting  report  upon  this  subject  is  that  of  Dr.  Blundell, 
in  his  Physiological  £ssays. 


RESPIRATION  AND  VOICE. 

Hit  doclrines  of  fluidity^  illustrating  and  illustrated  by  the  animal  respi* 

ration  and  voice. 

As  the  motion  of  a  windmill  depends  alto^ther  on  the  breeze  to  which  its 
Tanea  are  exposed,  so  does  the  motion  and  the  life  of  that  most  wonderful  of 
structures,  the  animal  body,  depend  on  the  supply  of  air  for  its  breathing. 
If  this  supply  be  withheld  but  for  a  few  moments,  painful  convulsions  ensue ; 
tod  if  for  a  still  longer  period,  the  body,  however  perfect  and  beautiful,  is 
made  a  lifeless  corpse,  soon  to  putrefy  and  be  decomposed. 

The  mechanical  nature  of  air,  as  to  its  lightness,  elasticity,  &c.,  and  the 
feet  of  its  forming  an  ocean  around  the  earth  of  about  fifty  miles  high,  are 
now  well  understood,  and  have  been  fully  explained  under  pneumatics  ;  but 
the  precise  nature  of  its  life-sustaining  action  has  yet  to  be  elucidated  by 
frrdier  research  of  chemists  and  physiologists.    Thus  far,  however,  we 
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know — that  the  ingredieDt  called  oxygen,  constitatrng  a  fiAh  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, is  the  most  eflsential  part — that  air*  by  being  breathed  once,  us  rendered 
unfit  for  farther  respiration  at  the  time — and  tliat  a  man  requires  about  a 
gallon  per  minute.  The  enterprizing  Mr.  Spalding,  who  introduced  the  use 
of  t^  diviog-bell,  descended  for  the  last  time  with  a  companion  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  when,  owing  to  the  signal  cord  becoming  entangled  round  the 
great  rope  of  the  bell,  which  had  turned  in  descending,  he  could  not  make 
their  want  of  air  known  above,  aod  both  were  found  dead  when  the  bell  was 
drawn  up  soon  after,  although  the  water  had  not  touched  them.  Of  a  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  Englishmen,  who,  in  the  year  1750,  were  made  prisoners 
at  Calcutta,  and  were  thrown  into  the  close  dungeon,  since  called  the  black' 
hole,  only  twenty-three  survived  the  few  hours  of  tlieir  confinement,  and  one 
of  the  most  appalling  recitals  of  human  suffering  existing  on  record,  is  what 
these  persons  had  afterwards  to  make. 

We  know  generally  of  the  life-supporting  action  of  air,  that  it  consists  in 
some  change  operated  by  the  air  on  the  blood;  and  we  know  that  the  function 
of  respiration  has  merely  to  bring  air  and  blood  together  in  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  that  this  change  may  take  place.  The  blood  while  in  the  chest  is 
moving  along  a  part  of  its  circle,  in  vessels  of  extreme  minuteness  and  thin- 
ness, and  the  air  at  each  inspiration  rushes  in  among  these,  so  that  every 
globule  of  blood  passes  within  its  influence.  And  the  blood,  which,  afkr 
having  served  the  purposes  of  the  body,  arrives  at  this  part  of  its  course, 
black  and  impure,  immediately  after  its  exposure  to  the  air,  enters  the  left 
chamber  of  the  heart,  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  colour,  and  thence  departs  to 
carry  new  life  to  the  general  system. 

The  minute  vessels  through  which  the  circulating  blood  is  strained  in  the 
chest,  do  not  hang  loose  in  the  cavity,  but  are  supported  by  running  through 
spongy  masses,  called  the  lungs,  which  consist  chiefly  of  these  vessels  and 
of  thin  membrane  formed  into  cells.  The  cells,  at  every  inspiratiou,  receive 
fresh  air  through  the  cartilaginous  windpipe  which  branches  into  them,  and 
at  every  expiration,  they  return  the  changed  air  by  the  same  channels  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  lungs  of  a  child,  before  birth,  are  pefcctly  collapsed,  or 
without  the  least  air  in  their  structure,  and  hence  are  dense  enough  to  sink  in 
water ;  but  after  breathing,  they  retain  a  portion  of  air,  and  will  float.  This 
fact  has  been  accounted  a  test  of  whether  a  child  had  been  born  dead  or  alive ; 
but  because  putrefaction,  &c.,  will  cause  air  to  be  in  lungs  which  have  never 
breathed,  the  criterion  may  be  fallacious. 

The  chest  is  a  large  cavity,  of  form  approaching  to  that  of  a  common  bee- 
hive, bounded  later^ly  by  the  encircling  ribs,  behind  the  spine,  and  before 
by  the  sternum,  and  divided  below,  from  the  abdomen  or  belly,  by  a  strong 
membranous  and  muscular  expansion,  called  the  diaphragm.  The  ribs,  in 
the  natural  state,  hang  obliquely  downwards  from  their  posterior  attachments, 
and  on  being  raised  in  front,  they  widen  or  increase  the  size  of  the  cavity,  as 
already  explained  at  403.  The  cavity  is  farther  enlarged  by  the  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  which  may  be  regarded  as  both  the  floor  of  the  chest  and  the 
roof  of  the  abdomen,  and  which,  being  convex  upwards  like  a  dome,  by  con- 
tracting itself  to  a  more  flat  condition,  sinks  out  of,  and  enlarges  the  chest, 
while  it  descenils  into,  and  diminishes  the  abdomen,  or  at  least  causes  pro* 
trusion  of  its  sides. 

Now  on  the  chest  being  enlarged  by  the  rising  of  the  ribs  and  descent  of 
the  diaphragm,  or  by  either  singly,  the  air  rushes  into  it  through  the  mouth 
and  windpipe,  exactly  as  air  rusJies  into  a  common  bellows  through  its  pipe« 
when  the  valve  is  shut  and  the  two  boards  are  drawn  apart ;  and  air  is  again 
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expelled  from  the  lungs  by  the  contraction  of  the  chest,  as  from  the  bellows 
by  the  approximation  of  the  boards.  Into  both  cavities  air  enters,  because 
with  the  enlarging  dimensions,  the  air  which  was  within  dilates,  and  becomes 
less  powerfully  tense  or  resisting  against  the  external  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  so  allows  more  air  to  rush  in  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  air 
is  expelled  again  by  the  contraction  of  the  cavities,  because,  by  being  com- 
pressed, its  elastic  force  or  tension  becomes  greater  than  that  of  the  external 
air,  which  it  therefore  easily  repels,  and  so  ia  part  escapes. — By  immersing 
in  water  an- India  rubber  bottle,  and  then  opening  and  shutting  it,  the  entrance 
and  exit  of  fluid  in  this  manner  may  be  rendered  very  apparent. 

That  the  air  admitted  into  the  chest  should  have  the  fullest  action  on  the 
blood  passing  there,  it  was  necessary  that  the  spongy  mass  of  lungs  in  which 
the  blood-vessels  ramify,  should  occupy  the  whole  of  the  cavity,  and  be 
equally  distributed.  Now  while  the  equable  distribution  is  eflfected  by  the 
uniform  elasticity  or  resilience  which  belongs  to  the  structure  of  the  lung,  the 
complete  filling  of  the  cavity  is  obtained,  not  by  general  attachment  between 
the  lungs  and  the  ribs  or  sides  of  the  chest,  as  might  be  expected,  but  by  the 
following  means,  equally  simple,  and  still  more  perfect  The  spongy  maM 
of  the  lungs  is  completely  covered  by  a  strong  adherent  membrane,  called  the 

Eleura,  through  which  air  cannot  pass ;  between  this  membrane  and  a  similar 
ning  of  the  chest  there  is  no  air  or  empty  space,  and  tlierefore  in  the  raising 
and  falling  of  the  ribs  during  respiration,  this  membrane  remains  always  in 
contact  with  the  lining  of  the  ribs,  just  as  a  bladder  put  into  a  bellows  as  a 
lining,  with  its  mouth  secured  around  the  nozzle,  is  filled  and  emptied,  and 
remains  in  contact  with  the  interior  of  the  bellows,  in  all  the  states  of  dilata- 
tion, as  if  there  were  attachments  in  a  thousand  places.  This  construction 
allows  the  lungs  to  have  a  singular  freedom  of  play  during  all  the  motions 
of  the  body  ;  a  freedom  farther  provided  for  by  their  being  divided  into  five 
portions  or  lobes,  which  slide  upon  one  another :  of  these,  three  occupy  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  and  two  with  the  heart  occupy  the  left.  The  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  chest  are  rendered  cavities  quite  oistihct  from  each  other 
by  the  mediastinum^  a  strong  membranous  partition.  The  mechanical  dis- 
position of  the  contents  of  the  chest,  as  now  described,  is  productive  of  certain 
consequences  which  it  is  important  to  understand ; — for  instance. 

If  a  wound  be  made  in  one  side  of  the  chest  so  as  to  admit  air,  the  lungs  of 
that  side  collapse  in  obedience  to  their  weight  and  elasticity ;  and  as  the  chest 
afterwards  enlarges  and  diminishes  in  respiration,  air  more  easily  enters  and 
leaves  the  space  around  the  collapsed  lung,  through  the  wound,  than  it  can 
enter  or  leave  the  lung  itself  through  the  windpipe ;  because,  in  the  first  case, 
it  has  no  force  to  overcome,  and  in  the  second,  the  elasticity,  weight  and 
inertia  of  the  lung  oppose.  Thus  the  lungs  of  the  wounded  side  become  col- 
lapsed and  useless.  If  such  a  wound;  therefore,  were  made  in  both  sides  of 
the  chest  at  once,  even  without  hurting  any  part  within,  the  person,  unless 
assisted,  would  die  of  suflbcation.  The  kind  of  resistance  required  in  such  a 
case,  is  first  to  press  the  ribs  down  so  as  to  empty  the  chest  of  air  as  much 
as  possible,  and  then  to  keep  the  wounds  close  or  covered  while  the  ribs  rise 
again ;  the  air,  of  course,  will  then  enter  by  the  natural  road,  the  only  one  left, 
to  fill  the  chest,  and  will  distend  the  lung,  and  reach  the  blood  in  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  as  usual.  Then  by  straining  with  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  as 
in  the  action  of  blowing,  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  breath  from 
escaping  by  the  mouth  or  nose,  all  the  air  which  had  entered  by  any  wound 
in  the  chest  may  be  expelled.  In  Benjamin  Bellas  system  of  surgery  which 
was  long  the  manual  of  practitioners,  counsel  on  this  head  was  given  the  very 
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contrary  of  thtt  required,  and,  of  course,  any  patient  treated  according  to  it 
moat  hare  been  lost 

In  cases  of  dangerous  hsmorrhage  from  a  lung,  caused  bj  a  wound  in  the 
side,  the  proper  practice  is  to  allow  the  lung  to  collapse,  as  now  explained, 
that  the  hieniorrhage  may  be  checked ;  and  when  the  danger  is  past,  the 
treatment  abo? e  described  is  to  be  adopted  to  restore  the  natural  play  of  the 
lung.  Life  may  be  supported  for  a  long  time  by  the  lung  in  one  side  of  the 
chest 

In  cases  of  hemoptysis,  or  spontaneous  bleeding  from  the  lungs,  a  disease 
so  oAen  fatal,  life  might  sometimes  be  saved  or  prolonged  by  making  an  open- 
ing between  two  of  the  ribs,  and  allowing  the  lung  to  collapse.  The  affected 
lung  is  often  pointed  odt  by  the  circumstances ;  and  the  opening,  when  pro- 
perly made,  would  be  no  more  dangerous  than  in  the  case  where,  by  a  similar 
opening,  water  or  pus  is  discharged  from  the  chest. 

The  same  operation  has  been  tried  as  a  forlorn  hope  in  pulmonary  con- 
sumption. This  disease  is  often  limited  to  the  lung  of  one  side,  and  as  the 
alternate  stretching  and  collapse  of  the  diseased  lung  daring  respiration,  toge- 
ther with  the  contact  of  the  air,  powerfully  prevent  an  ulcer  there  from  h^- 
ing,  or  inflammation  from  subsiding,  a  new  chance  of  recovery  is  given  by 
idlowing  the  diseased  lung  to  collapse  and  remain  at  rest.— Some  cases  are 
recorded  where  cure  is  said  to  have  followed  this  operation,  and  certainly, 
where  the  circumstances  are  favourable  for  it,  and  where  death  must  ensue 
unless  it  can  save,  it  is  worth  trying. 

When  ribs  are  fractured,  it  is  the  practice  to  put  a  bandage  round  the  chest, 
so  as  for  the  time  to  prevent  almost  entirely  the  respiratoiy  motion  of  the  ribs, 
and  the  breathing  is  then  performed  chiefly  by  the  rising  and  fidling  of  the 
diaphragm  or  floor  of  the  chest,  as  above  described.  Although  a  person  with 
broken  ribs  is  wisely  for  a  time  subjected  to  the  unnatural  restraint,  it  is  surely 
the  height  of  folly  to  inflict  the  same  on  healthy  beings,  as  is  yet,  however, 
so  commonly  done  among  young  women,  and  often  to  the  destruction  of  their 
health,  by  the  fashion  of  bracing  the  body  in  tight  stays. 

The  force  of  a  healthy  chest's  action  in  blowing  is  equal,  as  stated  in  last 
section,  to  about  (me  pound  on  the  inch  of  its  surface ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
chest  can  condense  its  contained  air  with  that  force,  and  can,  therefore,  Uow 
through  a  tube,  the  mouth  of  which  is  two  feet  under  the  surface  of  the 
water.  In  the  opposite  action  of  sucking  or  drawing  in  air,  the  power  is 
nearly  the  same.'--In  both  actions  it  is  possible  to  use  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  separately  from  that  of  the  chest ;  and  the  mouth,  being  smaller,  with 
stronger  muscles  about  it  in  proportion  to  its  size,  it  can  act  more  strongly. 
Some  men  can  suck  with  the  mouth  so  as  to  make  nearly  a  perfect  vacuum, 
or  to  lift  water  nearly  thirty  feet  An  expert  operator  with  the  blow-pipe 
can  keep  up  an  uninterrupted  blast  by  shutting  the  moutli  behind,  while  he 
inhales,  and  replenishing  it  as  is  required  in  the  intervals. 

In  eoiigkmg,  the  ghttU  or  top  of  the  windpipe,  by  a  curious  symp^y 
of  parts,  is  first  closed  for  an  instant,  during  which  the  chest  is  compressing 
and  condensing  its  contained  air,  and  on  the  glottis  being  then  opened,  a 
slight  explosion,  as  it  were,  of  the  compressed  air  takes  place,  and  blows 
out  any  irritating  matter  that  may  be  in  the  air^passages ;  just,  only  with 
inferior  force,  as  the  burst  from  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun  discharges  its 
bullet — ^This  shutting  of  the  glottis  to  allow  the  compr^ion  of  the  air,  and 
the  subsequent  opening  to  allow  the  ditfcharge,  may  recur  at  very  minute 
intervals,  and  many  times  for  one  fill  of  the  chest,  as  is  instanced  in  hooping- 
cough.— -The  action  of  coughing  is  often  produced  by  irritation  from  a  < 
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which  eannot  be  remoTed  bj  coughing,  as  inflammation  of  the  chest,  or 
tubercles ;  or  even  by  irritation  in  a  distant  part,  as  when  children  are  teeth- 
ing, or  when  the  stomach  is  orerloaded. 

Sneezing  is  a  phenomenon  resembling  cough,  only  the  chest  empties 
itself  at  one  throe,  and  chiefly  through  the  nose,  instead  of  through  the 
mouth,  as  in  coughing.  The  irritation  that  produces  sneezing  is  generally 
in  the  nose ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  cough,  sneezing  may  occur  from  distant 
sympathies ;  witness  that  from  worms  in  the  bowds. 

Laughing  consists  of  quickly  repeated  expulsions  of  air  from  the  chest, 
the  glottis  being  at  the  time  in  a  condition  to  produce  voice ;  but  there  is  not 
between  the  gusts,  as  in  coughing,  complete  closure  of  the  glottis* 

^^^  diflers  from  laughing  almost  solely  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
intervals  between  the  gusts  of  air  being  longer.  Children  laugh  and  cry  in 
the  same  breath,  and  it  is  often  difficult  to  mark  the  moment  of  change. 

JSiecup  is  the  sudden  stopping,  by  a  closure  of  the  glottis,  of  a  strong 
inspiration  at  its  commencement.  If  the  inspiratory  effort  be  afterwards 
continued,  it  may  cause  air  from  the  atmosphere,  or  half-digested  food  from 
the  stomach,  to  enter  the  cBSophagus. 

In  straining  to  lift  weights,  or  to  make  any  powerful  eflfort,  the  air  is  shut 
up  in  the  lungs,  that  there  may  be  steadiness  and  firmness  of  the  person. 
At  such  a  time,  by  the  compression  and  condensation  of  air  around  the  heart 
and  large  blood-ressels,  the  blood  is  determined  violendy  outwards  from  the 
chest,  and  often  rises  to  the  head,  with  force  that  produces  giddiness,  or  eren  . 
apoplexy, — and  the  eye  will  sometimes  become  suddenly  bloodshot,  from  a 
smdl  vessel  giving  way ;  and  leech-bites  will  break  out  afresh. — The  force 
of  this  pressure  outwards  is  measured,  as  already  stated,  by  a  column  of 
about  two  feet  of  blood;  and  this  is,  therefore,  the  measure  of  the  additional 
arterial  and  venous  tension  in  the  body  generally. 

Suffocation  is  the  name  given  to  what  happens  when  the  supply  of  air  to 
the  lungs  is,  in  any  way,  prevented.  The  blood  not  then  refreshed  by  the 
approach  of  the  air,  rises  to  the  brain  unfit  for  its  purpose,  and  confusion  of 
thought  is  immediately  produced,  soon  followed  by  couTulsion  and  death. 

When  this  happens  from  mechanical  obstruction  at  the  narrow  entrance 
of  the  windpipe,  as  in  croup,  by  the  tenacious  films  thrown  off  from  the 
inflamed  lining  of  the  air-passaffes,  life  may  be  saved  by  making  a  new 
entrance  for  air  through  the  windpipe,  lower  down  in  the  neck,  and  keeping 
it  free  by  a  little  tube  inserte<l,  until  the  obstruction  above  be  removed. 
Where  children  die  with  croup,  it  is  frequently  not  from  the  violence  of  the 
constitutional  disease,  but  from  detached  films  thus  accidentally  sticking  in 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  air-passage. 

In  the  cases  of  strangling  and  hanging,  the  tight  binding  of  the  rope  or 
ligature  crushes  inwards  the  cartilaginous  rings  of  the  windpipe,  and  shuts 
the  air-passage.  It  may  also  cause  apoplexy,  by  arresting  the  passage  of 
blood  to  and  from  the  head ;  and  there  may  be  dislocation  of  the  cervical 
rertebne  of  the  spine. 

In  drownings  communication  with  the  atmosphere  is  cut  off  altogether 
by  the  supematent  water.  If,  ^luring  submersion,  the  chest  expands,  it  can 
receive  water  only,  instead  of  air.  The  nerves  and  muscles,  however,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  wind-pipe,  are  so  irritable,  as  to  be  immediately  excited  by 
the  contact  of  any  unusual  matter,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  they  keep  the 
passage  shot  against  the  liquid  seeking  entrance.  It  is  partly  on  this  account 
that  Uie  body  of  a  person,  after  submersion  in  water  and  apparent  death, 
m%jf  often,  if  recovered  withia  a  moderate  time^  be  restored  to  life. 
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The  apparatus  of  the  Humane  Society  for  the  recovery  of  persons  appa- 
rently drowned,  includes  a  bellows  for  producing  artificial  respiration.  This 
bellows  resembles  a  common  bellows,  except  that  its  flap  or  valve,  instead 
of  behig  internal,  is  external,  like  a  large  fiute-key,  and  has  a  spring  to  close 
it,  obedient  to  the  finger  of  the  operator.  The  bellows  receives  its  charge 
of  fresh  air  on  being  expanded,  while  the  valve  is  open ;  it  sends  the  charge 
into  the  lungs  on  being  compressed  while  the  valve  is  shut;  it  withdraws 
the  charge  again  on  being  expanded  with  the  valve  shut;  .and  the  impure  air 
is  thrown  out  to  the  atmosphere  on  its  being  compressed  with  the  valve 
open.  These  changes,  repeated  and  continued,  produce  the  artificial  respira- 
tion required.  It  is  most  important  to  remark  here,  that  if  air  he  injected 
into  the  lungs,  either  in  too  large  quantity  or  very  suddenly,  instead  of 
recalling  or  sustaining  life,  it  is  as  certain  a  means  of  killing  as  a  dagger 
driven  through  the  heart.  This  truth  has  been  but  lately  known,  and  igno- 
rance of  it  has  probably  decided  the  fate  of  many  persons,  treated  with  a 
view  to  recovery  after  submersion.  The  operator  should  reflect  that  he  is 
dilating  the  delicate  air-cells  of  the  lungs  with  the  force  of  an  hydraulic 
press ;  and  that  if  he  does  so  very  suddenly,  although  to  a  small  extent,  he 
still  may  rupture  many  small  blood-vessels,  before  they  can  empty  them- 
selves so  as  to  yield.  In  a  bellows  for  the  purpose  of  artificial  respiration, 
there  should  be  the  means  of  checking  its  opening  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the 
patient's  chest,  and  there  should  be  a  cock  in  the  pipe  or  nozzle  to  regulate 
the  speed  of  the  passing  air. 

In  addition  to  the  artificial  breathing  for  the  recovery  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, it  is  oAen  necessary  to  restore  natural  warmth  to  the  body,  to  rub 
the  limbs  in  aid  of  the  circulation,  to  administer  stimulants  by  the  mouth,  to 
excite  by  galvanism,  &c. 

It  seems  to  be  an  error,  and  probably  often  a  fatal  error,  in  the  present 
mode  of  treating  persons  apparently  drowned,  to  use  cold  instead  of  warm 
air  for  the  artificial  respiration.  Thus  while  the  important  object  of  restor- 
ing the  temperature  of  life  is  sought  by  all  external  means,  the  great  incon- 
sistency is  committed  of  blowing  cold  air  upon  an  internal  surface  of  the 
body  more  extensive  than  the  external ;  and  until  that  reciprocal  action  of  the 
air  and  blood  begins,  which  constitutes  the  slow  combustion  of  natural  re- 
spiration, every  bellows-full  of  cold  air  admitted,  brings  back  with  it  a  portion 
of  the  remaining  central  warmth,  and  may  thus  chill  so  as  to  make  the  re- 
covery impossible : — as  a  fire  which  has  fallen  very  low  may  be  immediately 
extinguished  by  the  same  action  of  a  bellows,  which  a  little  before  would 
have  made  it  blaze.  Air  might  easily  be  heated  for  the  purpose  of  respira- 
tion by  pouring  boiling  water  into  a  vessel  containing  it,  and  then  connect- 
ing the!  bellows  with  that  vessel  by  a  fit  pipe,  or  by  making  the  bellows 
draw  through  a  pipe  partially  immersed  in  hot  water: — a  quart  of  boiling 
water  has  heat  enough  in  it  to  warm  many  gallons  of  air  to  blood-heat. 
This  plan  would  not  only  avoid  the  mischiefs  arising  from  the  cold  air,  but 
by  aflbrding  the  means  of  applying  warmth  even  higher  than  that  of  Hfe,  it 
might  probably  furnish  the  most  useful  of  all  stimulants  to  the  parts  about 
the  heart.  A  healthy  man  can  breathe,  with  impunity,  air  that  is  much  hot- 
ter than  boiling  water. 

Late  physiological  investigations  have  shown  that  the  breathing,  or  me- 
chanical action  of  the  chest  in  respiration,  is  so  dependent  upon  the  influence 
of  the  brain,  as  to  be  disturbed  and  even  stopped  when  the  brain  is  embar- 
rassed :  they  have  shown  farther  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  dependent  on 
the  breathing,  but  not  on  the  brain,  except  as  the  cause  of  the  breathing— *> 
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for  that  respiration  kept  up  artificially,  will  preserve  the  circolalion  and  the 
life  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  brain  has  altogether  ceased  to  act,  or 
even  has  been  removed  from  the  body.  Now,  some  interesting  experiments 
of  Mr.  Brodie  have  proved  that  certain  poisons  are  fatal,  merely  because 
they  suspend  for  a  time  the  action  of  the  brain — through  which  suspension, 
the  actions,  first  of  the  chest,  and  then  of  the  heart,  cease,  and  death  ensues : 
but  that  in  such  cases,  if  the  action  of  the  chest  be  maintained  artificially,  the 
circulation  and  life  of  the  body  will  be  for  a  time  continued,  and  the  brain 
may  gradually  recover  from  the  efiTect  of  the  poison,  so  as  to  resume  its  ofiice. 
Thus  certain  cases  of  poisoning,  which  formerly  would  have  been  fatal,  may 
now  end  in  recovery. 

An  important  application  of  this  discovery  is  to  the  treatment  of  cases  of 
convulsion,  particularly  those  occurring  from  teething  or  other  irritations  in 
infancy.  The  respiration  ceases  in  these  cases  often  only  because  the  action 
of  the  brain  is  suspended  :  and  if  the  respiration  be  continued  artificially,  the 
circulation  and  life  will  also  continue  for  a  time,  during  which  the  brain  may 
recover  itself,  either  spontaneously,  or  in  consequence  of  remedies  employed, 
and  life  may  be  saved. — ^The  chest  of  an  infant  is  comparatively  so  small, 
that  it  may  be  filled  from  the  mouth  and  windpipe  of  a  grown  person,  with 
air  which  has  not  descended  to  that  person's  lungs,  and  therefore  has  not  been 
rendered  unfit  for  respiration ;  and  on  the  little  chest  being  afterwards  com- 
pressed by  the  hand,  the  air  will  return.  The  air  may  be  blown  directly  in- 
to the  child's  mouth  through  a  thin  handkerchief  laid  over  the  mouth,  or  it 
may  pass  through  a  tube  inserted  into  the  nostril  or  trachea : — to  prevent  it 
from  passing  into  the  stomach,  the  larynx  must  be  pressed  against  the  oeso- 
phagus during  its  entrance.  Let  all  who  try  this  remedy,  keep  present  to 
their  minds  the  danger  of  inflating  too  much. 

Any  medicated  air  is  generally  inhaled  by  a  patient  from  an  oiled-silk,  or 
other  air-tight  bag,  or  from  a  light  gasometer  (see  page  211.)  When  the 
compound  nature  of  our  atmosphere  was  first  discovered,  great  advantages 
were  anticipated  to  medicine  from  the  Hse  of  pneumatic  or  atrial  mixtures. 
These  expectations  have  not  been  realized,  but  the  subject  still  remains 
highly  deserving  of  research. 


THE   VOICE  AND  SPEECH. 

The  chest  and  air-passages,  with  certain  additional  parts,  constitute  the  organs 

of  voice  and  speech. 

An  inquirer  into  the  constitution  of  the  universe  around  him,  meets  with 
few  things  calculated  more  to  surprise  him  than  that  faculty  in  the  human 
mind  by  which  it  can  associate  the  ideas  of  objects  with  any  arbitrary  signs, 
80  closely  that  the  ideas  are  afterwards  excited  by  the  signs  almost  as  vividly 
as  by  the  objects  themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  China,  for  instance,  have 
contrived  many  thousand  grotesque  characters,  and  determined  what  object 
each  shall  recall ;  when  a  Chinese  by  study  becomes  familiar  with  these, 
he  may  have  his  bodily  eye  poring  over  pages  of  crooked  and  unseemly 
scratches,  while  his  mental  eye  through  them  sees  only  a  pleasing  succession 
of  the  most  beautiful  imagery  of  nature :  and  the  characters  may  be  rendered 
intelligible  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  as  well  as  to  him  who  speaks ;  and  they 
serve  as  media  of  thought  and  communication  through  many  provinces  and 
countries  of  which  the  spoken  languages  have  no  common  resemblance. 
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Bat  if  the  ready  remembrance  of  vitibk  signs  be  wonderfuly  which  have 
a  permanent  existence,  and  which  often  may  have  some  resemblance  in  form 
to  the  things  signified,  how  much  more  wonderful  is  it  that  an  audible  sign, 
that  is,  a  passing  sound  or  fugitive  breath,  called  by  man  a  word,  should 
serve  as  well ;  and  that  by  a  succession  of  mere  sounds,  having  so  little 
natural  connection  with  the  thing^  signified,  that  they  are  toully  different  in 
different  countries,  and  are  changing  with  fashion  from  age  to  age,  any  train 
of  thought  may  be  made  to  pass  through  the  minds  of  an  audience,  so  as  to 
excite  and  to  leave  impressions  almost  as  vivid  as  from  realities !  Such, 
however,  is  the  fact,  and  it  is  greatly  owing  to  this  and  to  a  correspondent 
faculty  of  producing  at  will  a  sufficient  number  of  distinguishable  sounds, 
that  man  owes  his  elevation  above  the  brutes  of  the  field  His  godlike  pow- 
ers of  intellect  would  have  remained  dormant  and  unknown,  had  he  wanted 
the  faculty  of  comparing  his  invisible  thoughts  with  those  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  of  arranging  and  recording  them  by  means  of  signs. — Written  language 
is  a  double  remove  from  the  objects  themselves,  being  vUible  signs  not  of 
things,  but  of  the  audible  signs. 

The  admirable  apparatus  by  which  man  is  enabled  to  produce  a  sufficient 
variety  of  sounds  to  answer  his  purposes,  passes  generally  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  organs  of  speech  $  because  the  aqt  of  using  sounds  which  have 
meanings  assigned  to  them  is  called  speech.  It  consists  of  the  chest  for 
containing  air ;  of  the  larynx  or  cartilaginous  box,  with  its  narrow  aperture 
called  the  glottis,  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  for  producing  the  voice,  and 
varying  its  pitch;  and  of  the  short  tube  of  the  mouth,  with  the  tongue  and 
lips,  for  farther  modifying  the  voice. 

In  the  chapter  on  acoustics,  we  explained  that  sound  is  the  name  given  to 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  ear  by  certain  tremblings  conveyed  to  it  gene- 
rally through  the  medium  of  the  air ;  and  we  explained  how  air,  forced  from 
the  human  lungs  through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  causes  the 
elastic  lips  of  that  opening  to  vibrate,  and  to  excite  the  tremblings.  We  have 
now  to  show  that  tnis  sound,  in  passing  forward  from  the  top  of  the  wind- 
pipe, may  be  modified  at  the  will  of  the  individual,  in  a  great  variety  of  ways 
— a  variety,  however,  which  is  ^till  very  simple. 

The  modifications  of  voice  easily  made,  and  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
ear,  and  therefore  fit  elements  of  language,  are  about  fifty  in  number ;  but  no 
single  language  contains  more  than  about  half  of  them.  They  are  divisible 
into  two  very  distinct  and  nearly  equal  classes,  called,  for  reasons  now  to  be 
explained,,  vowels  and  consonants. 

Those  of  the  first  class  are  the  simple  voice  issuing  through  the  open  mouth, 
and  influenced  only  by  the  degrees  in  which  the  mouth  is  opened  and  elon- 
gated. They  may  be  continu^  as  long  as  there  is  breath  to  issue  from  the 
chest,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  named  vowels  or  calling  sounds. 
The  Roman  letters.  A,  E,  I,  0,  U,  as  generally  pronounced  on  the  contineat 
of  Europe,  and  of  which  the  sounds  correspond  nearly  to  those  ati»,  a,  e,  •, 
and  00,  of  English  writing,  indicate  the  most  easily  distinguishable  vowds. 
Sound  passing  through  the  mouth  in  its  most  natural  state  of  relaxation,  is 
heard  as  the  modification  expressed  by  the  Italian  E,  (or  the  a  of  the  English 
word  care ;)  if  the  month  be  then  widened,  the  sound  becomes  the  A  (as  in  the 
English  word  bar  ;)  if  the  mouth  be  narrowed,  we  hear  the  I  (or  the  e  of  the 
English  tedious  ;)  if  the  mouth  be  elongated  and  at  the  same  time  widened, 
'we  hear  the  0  (as  in  the  English  wonl  bore^)  and  if  more  elongated  but 
narrowed,  we  hear  the  U  (as  in  the  English  rude.)  The  possible  number  of 
vowels,  however,  is  as  great  as  the  possible  degrees  in  which  the  dimensioBS 
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of  the  mooth  may  he  altered.  Ahout  twenty  of  them  are  eufficiently  dietic- 
guishable,  but  few  laogaages  comprehend  more  than  twelve.  Modern  art 
can  produce  the  vowel  sounds  mechanically  by  means  of  tubes  of  certain 
dimensions. 

The  alphabets  of  Europe  are  very  faulty  in  not  all  using  the  same  charac- 
ters for  the  same  sounds,  and  in  not  having,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  an 
alphabet,  a  character  for  each  distinct  sound.  In  English  one  letter  is  used 
for  several  sounds,  as  A,  in  water ^  far ^cU^fcUe,  where  it  indicates  four  sounds 
perfectly  distinct.  In  repeating  the  English  alphabet,  the  A  is  pronounced 
as  the  broad  E  of  the  Italians  and  of  continenul  Europe,  and  the  E  as  the  I ; 
and  the  I  (in  tide^  for  instance,)  as  the  diphthong  A I  of  more  correct  alphabets; 
and  the  U  (in  mtxse^)  as  the  diphthong  lU.  In  consequence  of  tlie  changes 
which  the  English  have  made  in  the  meaning  of  the  Roman  letters,  they  now 
experience  increased  difficulty  in  learning  modern  continental  languages;  and 
their  own  pronunciation  of  the  ancient  languages,  to  all  but  themselves,  is 
ridiculous,  and  almost  unintelligible.  The  same  cause  renders  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  English  difficult  to  foreigners,  and  thus  restricts  much  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  cultivation  of  English  literature. 

To  explain  the  second  class  of  the  modifications  of  sound,  called  conso- 
nantSy  we  may  remark  that  while  any  continued  or  vowel  sound  is  passing 
through  the  mouth,  if  it  be  interrupted,  whether  by  a  complete  closure  of  the 
mouth,  or  only  by  an  approximation  of  parts,  the  effect  on  the  ear  of  a  listener 
is  very  remarkable,  and  is  so  exceedingly  different,  according  to  the  situation 
in  the  moutli  where  the  interruption  occurs,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
occurs,  that  many  most  distinct  modifications  thence  arise.  Thus  any  con- 
tinued sound,  as  A,  if  arrested  by  a  closure  of  the  mouth  at  the  external  confine 
or  lips,  is  heard  to  terminate  with  the  modification  which  we  choose  to  ex- 
press by  the  letter  P,  that  is,  the  syllable  AP  has  been  pronounced;  but  if, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  closure  be  made  towards  the  back  of  the 
mouth  by  the  tongue  rising  against  the  palate,  we  hear  the  modification 
expressed  hy  the  letter  K,  and  the  syllable  AK  has  been  pronounced ;  and  if 
the  closure  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth  by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  rising 
against  the  roof,  tlie  sound  expressed  by  T  is  produced,  and  the  syllable  AT 
is  heard, — and  so  of  others.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  ear  is  equally 
sensible  of  the  peculiarities  whether  the  closure  precedes  the  continued  sound 
or  follows  it:  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  syllables  pronounced  are  as  above, 
AP,  AT,  AK,  or  on  the  contrary,  PA,  TA,  K  A.— The  modifications  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  appear,  then,  not  so  much  to  be  sounds,  as  distinguish- 
able manners  of  beginning  and  ending  sounds ;  and  it  is  because  they  are  thus 
only  perceivable  in  connection  with  vocal  sounds  that  they  are  called  con$fh 
nants. 

Now  in  the  mouth,  considered  as  a  vocal  tube,  there  are  three  situations, 
in  which  interruption  of  voice  or  breadth  may  most  conveniently  be  made,  and 
there  are  six  modes  of  making  it  at  each  ;  so  that  eighteen  distinct  interruptive 
modifications  or  consonants  hence  arise.     These  we  shall  now  describe. 

The  three  great  oral  positions^  as  they  may  be  called,  are, 

1st.  At  the  external  confine  of  the  mouth,  or  lips,  giving  the  labial  articiH 
lations,  of  which  P  is  an  example. 

2d.  In  the  middle  of  the  mouth,  where  the  tip  of  the  tongue  approaches  the 
palate  behind  the  teeth,  producing  the /lo^ato/  articulations,  of  which  T  is  an 
example. 
80 
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8d.  Near  the  back  of  the  mouth,  where  the  body  of  the  tongue  approaches 
the  palate,  giving  the  guttural  articulations,  of  which  K  is  an  example. 

And  the  six  modes  in  which  the  voice  or  breath  may  be  affected  in  passing 
through  each  of  the  three  positions  of  the  mouth,  are, 

1st.  A  sudden  and  complete  stoppage,  producing  what  may  be  c^led  a 
fmde  articulation:  viz,^  P,  in  the  labial  position;  T,  in  the  palatal ;  and  K, 
in  the  guttural.  (See  here  the  general  table  of  articulations  next  page  which 
t^le  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  tube  of  the  mouth,  with  the  letters 
so  placed  as  to  show  in  what  situations  in  the  mouth  the  sounds  represented 
by  them  are  severally  produced.)  A  mute  may  also  be  made  by  stopping  the 
breath  exactly  at  the  teeth,  tnz.,  a  dental-mute;  but  it  is  hardly  distinguisha- 
ble from  the  palatal  mute,  produced  just  behind  it,  and  being  less  perfect,  is 
not  used. — Some  awkward  speakers,  substituting  it  for  the  proper  mute,  are 
said  to  speak  thick. 

2d.  A  sudden  shutting,  as  in  the  last  case,  but  the  voice  being  allowed  to 
continue  until  the  part  of  the  mouth  behind  the  closure  be  distended  with  air. 
— ^This  producer  the  semi-mutes,  B,  D,  and  G,  (as  heard  in  the  syllables 
AB,  AD,  AG,)  for  the  three  positions.  There  might  be  a  dental  half-mUte, 
but  it  is  no  more  used  than  the  dental-mute,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  If 
the  sides  of  the  tongue  be  depressed, after  it  has  taken  the  position  required 
for  T  or  D,  the  sound  L  is  produced  ;  and  the  letter  is,  in  the  table,  placed 
below  D,  although  the  sound,  from  being  continnable,  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
mute, 

3d.  The  positions  closed  as  for  the  mutes,  while  sound  is  allowed  to  pass 
by  the  nose. — ^Thus  arise  the  semi-vovyels  or  nasals^  M,  N,  NG,  for  the 
three  positions. — NG  (as  in  king)  is  a  simple  sound,  although  our  imperfect 
alphabet  has  no  single  letter  for  it.  The  nasal  sound  of  the  French  language, 
which  gives  it  so  great  a  peculiarity,  approximates  to  the  English  NG,  but 
differs  from  it  in  sound  being  allowed  to  pass  by  the  mouth,  as  well  as  by 
the  nose.  It  is  pointed  at  by  the  small  n  in  the  table,  and  like  the  other 
sounds  which  do  not  occur  in  the  English  language,  is  here  pointed  in  the 
Italic  character. 

4th.  Breath  only  (or  whisper)  allowed  to  pass  at  the  three  oral  positions 
nearly  closed. — Hence  come  the  sounds  which  we  call  aspirates,  viz,,  F,  for 
the  labial  position,  TH  and  S,  for  the  palatal,  and  CH  (heard  in  the  Scottish 
word  loch,)  for  the  guttural ;  the  TH  and  CH  are  simple  sounds,  although 
each  expressed  in  Britain  by  two  letters.  The  TH  is  heard  in  the  word 
bath,  and  is  the  sound  expressed  by  the  single  letter  9  of  the  Greeks.  The 
CH  is  heard  in  the  German  ich,  and  is  the  x  oi  the  Greeks.  The  soft  atpi- 
rate  TH  is  more  easily  made  by  pressing  the  tongue  gently  against  the 
teeth,  and  allowing  the  breath  to  pass  all  round,  than  by  the  true  palatal 
approximation  of  pnrts,  and  the  s(^  dental  aspirate,  therefore,  is  used  in 
preference  to  the  palatal.  The  letter  S  is  the  hard  palatal  aspirate,  and 
differs  from  the  soft  palatal  aspirate  TH,  in  the  breath  being  made  to 
issue  with  greater  force,  and  only  by  a  narrow  space  over  the  centre  of  a 
rigid  tongue,  instead  of  on  all  sides  of  a  soft  tongue,  as  for  TH.  French 
people,  on  first  attempting  to  pronounce  TH,  substitute  for  it  the  D,  or  the 
S,  or  the  Z  (which  is  nearly  related  to  S,  as  explained  below.)  The  anthor 
has  found  it  easy  to  enable  them  to  pronoimce  the  TH  at  once,  and  perfectly» 
by  explaining  its  nature  as  above.  If  we  depress  the  sides  of  the  tongue  whHe 
pronouncing  S,  we  produce  the  simple  sound  expressed  by  the  Englwh  doable 
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letter  SH,  jtist  as  by  depressing  the  sides  of  the  tongue  while  making  D, 
we  produce  L. 

5th.  Using  voice  in  the  same  manner  as  breath  or  whisper  is  used  (or  the 
aspirates. — This  produces  the  sounds  Called  vocal  aspirates ^  viz.,  V,  TH,  Z, 
J,  and  6H.  TH  vocal  aspirate,  is  heard  in  bathe,  as  contrasted  with  the 
simple  aspirate  in  bath;  Z  comes  from  the  S  position,  only  with  sound 
instead  ot breath;  8H  pronounced  with  voice,  becomes  the  J  of  the  French 
in  Ae  wordje,  or  the  sound  heard  in  the  middle  of  the  English  word  vision. 
GH  is  a  simple  sound  xised  in  German,  but  not  in  English. 

Table  of  Articulations. 
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Labial. 


Dental. 


Palatal. 


I     widi  the  eiges  of 
I  the  toQgoe  depressed. 


Guttural. 


6th.  Shaking  the  approaching  parts  in  the  three  positions. — We  thus  make 
vibratory  sounds,  of  which  the  middle  position  gives  the  common  R,  the 
only  one  of  them  used  in  England.  Some  bad  speakers  of  English,  however, 
make  the  labial  vibratory  by  shaking  the  P  in  such  words  as  property;  and 
many  u^e  the  guttural,  which  is  the  burr  of  Northumberland,  and  the  com- 
mon affectation  in  Parisian  speech,  termed /Mirier  ^05,  or  grasseyer. 

Additional  Remarks. 

The  sound  of  H  is  an  aspirate  produced  even  behind  the  situatiim  of  the 
^pMural  aspirate  eh:  it  is,  indeed,  merely  a  forcible  passing  of  the  breath 
thiwigh  the  very  back  part  of  ihe  moath  or  Ibroat. 
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OH,  in  such  words  as  chains  means  T  before  f&. 

.  J,  as  heard  in  the  English  name  John^  is  a  compound  sound,  vtr*»  D  befoie 
the  simple  J  of  the  table,  which  is  tlie  S  of  vmon. 

LL.  The  liquid  or  double  LL  of  the  French,  as  heard  in  the  word  paUUf 
is  merely  L  with  the  letter  Y  begun  to  be  pronounced  after  it  It  is  heard 
in  the  En^ish  words  biUiard  ami  halyard,  and  would  \)e  their  terminating 
liquid  were  the  syllable  ard  not  pronounced.  The  double  LL  of  the  Welch, 
as  in  the  name  of  Lloyd,  has  the  first  L  pronounced  «8  an  oipiraie,  that  is,  as 
a  whisper,  and  the  second  in  the  ordinary  way. 

GN.  The  soft  GN  of  the  Italians  and  French,  is  the  English  N  with  T 
begun  to  be  pronounced  afier  it  It  is  heard  in  our  word  lanyard;  and  in 
the  Italian  words  pegnio  bagnio  ;  and  in  the  French  word  crmgnent. 

G,  in  English,  stands  always  either  for  S  or  K,  as  in  the  words  eertam 
and  car,  and  has  no  sound  proper  to  itself. 

Q  in  English  expresses  the  sound  of  the  letter  K,  with  U  following  it; 
and  yet,  uselessly,  U  is  always  written  after  Q. 

X  in  English  means  either  KS,  as  in  the  woid  axUy  or  GZ  as  in  the 
word  txample. 

The  consonants  are  best  heard  by  sounding  them  with  voice  before  them: 
that  is  to  say,  by  making  them  rather  terminate  a  syllable  than  begin  it; 
pronouncing  B,  D,  G,  thus  e&,  ed,  eg,  rather  than  their  common  alphabet!- 
eal  names  be^  de,  ge. 

The  labial  sounds  may  be  made  eiiher  by  the  two  lips,  or  by  one  lip  and 
the  opposite  teeth.  F  may  be  pronounced,  for  instance,  by  the  lips  only, 
or  by  the  lips  and  teeth :  and  some  persons  awkwardly  make  itl>y  the  under 
teeth  and  upper  lip. 

The  letters  Y  and  I,  in  most  modem  languages,  stand  for  nearly  the  same 
sound.  In  English,  for  instance,  bullion  and  minion  mi^ht  be  written 
Mlyon  and  minyon,  without  suggesting  a  change  of  pronunciation.  In  the 
words  yard,  you,  yes,  iic.,  the  Y  is  a  short  I,  very  closely  joined  to  the 
following  sound.— -W  is  also  thus  a  short  U,  as  perceived  in  the  words  toor, 
we,  &c. 

The  author  believes  the  analysis  of  articulations  to  be  4ie  best  basis  for  a 
system  of  short-hand  written  characters.  He  has  tried  such  a  system,  and 
has  found  it  exceedingly  convenient 

Lisping  is  chiefly  the  habitual  substitution  of  the  aspirate  TH  for  the  S 
indSH. 

Whispering  is  articulation  widiout  voice  ;  that  is  to  say,  articulation  while 
breath  only  is  passing. 

Stuttering,  stammering,  or  hesitation  of  speech,  are  terms  implying  an 
interrupted  articulation,  accompained  generally  with  more  or  less  of  strain- 
ing and  distortion  of  feature.  It  is  remarkable,  with  respect  to  this  defect, 
that  when  the  present  work  was  first  published,  scientific  or  regular  medicine 
had  taught  as  yet  no  certain  cure  for  it,  although  the  frequent  success  of  non- 
professional, and  often  ignorant  individuals,  by  a  modo  pf  treatment  which 
they  solemnly  bound  their  patients  not  to  divulge,  proved  the  cure,  in  certain 
cases,  to  be  both  possible  and  not  difficult. — The  author's  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  subject  some  years  before,  by  an  interesting  case  submitted  to 
him,  of  stuttering  connected  with  other  disease;  and  it  was  in  analyzing  the 
subject  with  a  view  to  the  treatment  of  that  case,  that  he  framed  the  analysis 
of  articulation  contained  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  drew  up  a  part  of  the 
additional  observations  which  are  now  to  follow.  A  cure  was  obtained; 
but  as  the  case  possessed  m  favourable  peculiarity  in  the  powerfol  mind  of 
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tbe  indmdtial,  to  which  the  author  attriboted  great  importance,  as  he  had 
little  leisure  from  his  ordinary  professional  duties,  to  pursue  the  subject,  or  to 
ascertain  in  what  respects  his  plan  might  differ  from  that  employed  by  the 
moet  successful  of  the  practitioners  who  concealed  their  proceedings,  he 
gave  his  remarks  in  former  editions  of  this  work,  merely  as  continued  elu- 
cidation of  the  subject  of  speech.  He  is  now,  however,  enabled  to  state, 
that  his  analysis  has  completely  detected  the  nature  of  the  morbid  affection, 
and  that  it  directs  simple  and  effectual  means  of  relief.  He  declined  med- 
dlioff  with  many  cases  offered  to  him  after  the  original  publication  of  his 
work,  from  the  impression  that  the  cure  in  the  instance  mentioned  above, 
was  owing  at  least  as  mnch  to  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  the  patient, 
as  to  his  suggestions,  and,  therefore,  that  his  professional  superintendence  of 
the  discipline  required  for  ordinary  cases  would  demand  care  and  attention 
which  he  could  not  spare ;  but  subsequent  experience  has  proved  to  him  that 
the  business  is  altogether  very  simple  and  easy,  and  as  regards  children, 
may  be  managed  by  any  intelligent  instructor  of  youth  who  chooses  todevote 
attention  to  it,  while  grown  individuals  will  often  be  able  to  relieve  themselves 
by  the  study  of  the  present  section ;  and  he  hopes  that  in  very  few  cases 
will  the  counsel  of  a  person  familiar  with  the  anatomy  and  actions  of  the  or- 
gans be  found  to  fail. 

Command  over  the  organs  of  speech  is  acquired  in  the  same  way  as  over 
all  the  other  muscular  organs  of  the  body ;  those,  for  instance,  used  in 
walking,  skating,  fencing,  performing  on  musical  instruments,  &c.:  that  is  to 
■ay,  at  first,  a  distinct  act  of  volition  is  required  for  every  individual  move- 
ment ;  but  the  law  of  association  or  habit  rendering  the  actions  easier  with 
each  successive  repetition,  they  are  at  last  formed  into  connected  tribes  or 
trains,  which  appear  as  obedient  to  a  single  wish  as  the  separate  elements 
originally  were.  A  child  at  first  eterts  as  distinct  and  powerful  a  volition  to 
pronounce  the  syllable  /mi,  as  after  some  practice  to  double  the  syllable  and 
make  papa  ;  or  after  still  more  practice,  to  pronounce  the  longest  and  hardest 
word  of  the  language : — nay,  at  last,  where  there  is  strong  and  healthy  power 
of  association,  complete  sentences,  and  even  rounded  periods  of  eloquence, 
are  poured  out  like  single  words,  the  mind  of  the  speaker  seeming  at  liberty, 
aAer  each  sentence  or  period  is  begun,  to  meditate  and  prepare  that  which  is 
Bext  to  follow.  As  the  faculties  of  locomotion  and  of  speech  are  acquired  in 
infancy  and  early  childhood,  persons  no  more  recollect  how  they  gradually 
icqnired  them  than  how  their  limbs  grew ;  but  the  progress,  described  above, 
may  be  watched  by  any  individual  of  mature  years  in  his  own  person,  while 
he  is  learning  such  an  art  as  that  of  playing  on  a  musical  instrument.  He 
will  find,  that  at  first,  every  finger  which  is  moved  to  produce  a  note,  obeys 
a  distinct  thought  and  volition ;  that  soon  short  trains  of  connected  notes 
become  obedient  to  the  will  almost  like  a  single  note ;  that  then  by  degrees, 
longer  and  longer  trains  or  passages  become  familiar,  until  at  last  the  instru- 
ment is  obedient  to  the  practised  player,  as  voice  is  to  the  singer,  or  speech 
to  the  orator. 

There  is  a  great  original  diversity  among  individu  als  as  to  their  powers  of 
masenlar  association,  and  therefore,  also,  as  to  their  aptitude  for  acquiring 
the  various  faculties  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Thus  some  children 
walk  well  before  a  year,  others  require  a  much  longer  time,  and  some  never 
succeed  perfectly  until  they  have  had  lessons  from  the  dancing-master  or 
drill  Serjeant— So,  again,  many  people,  by  ear  and  imitation  alone,  learn 
easily  to  play  on  musical  instruments;  but  others  must  begin  by  studying 
the  written  notes,  and  the  precise ySn^rmn^  by  which  each  note  is  produced 
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on  tbe  invtruineiit;  tnd  many,  unless  the  notes  be  ocmstantly  before  tfceB* 
cannot  plaj  at  all. — So  again,  all  persons  maj  be  said  to  lemm  to  speak  al 
fiiBt  by  ear  and  imitation ;  but  many  grow  up  to  a  certain  age  with  defects* 
which  judicious  lessons  from  parents  or  other  tutors  are  required  to  remore; 
and  there  are  some,  as  stutterers,  who,  owing  to  a  naturally  weak  or  irregu- 
lar association,  or  to  some  accident  in  early  lUe,  which  has  strongly  affected 
their  nervous  system,  retain  defects  which  no  ordinary  teaching  can  correct 
It  appears,  then,  that  an  analysis  and  scale  of  articulate  sounds,  with  miniite 
description  of  the  organic  actions  required  to  produce  them,  like  the  soak 
which  we  possess  for  music,  in  the  gamut  and  rules  for  fingering,  should 
give  nearly  the  same  assistance  to  the  speaker,  which  the  gamut  gives  to  the 
player.  The  table  and  analysis  contained  in  the  preceding  pages  is  inten- 
ded to  supply  this  information.  It  is  consUrueted  from  minute  consideration 
of  the  organs  of  speech  while  in  action.  It  agrees  in  many  respects  widi 
the  common  granunatical  divisions  of  elementary  sounds,  but  in  others  it 
pursues  the  analysis  in  a  different  way,  and  considerably  farther.  A  person 
who  understands  it  well,  will  have,  while  he  speaks,  an  intelligent  percep- 
tion of  what  he  is  doing,  in  addition  to  the  parrot-like  faculty  of  habit,  or  of 
repeating  by  rote,  and  will  thus  command  any  desired  sound  by  two  powers 
instead  of  one.  And,  as  a  musician,  when  his  musical  memory  fails  him» 
finds  help  by  thinking  of  his  written  notes  and  their  relation  to  his  instru- 
ment, so  may  a  stutterer,  when  hesitating  at  any  sound,  reoeive  benefit  by 
thinking  of  the  letter  which  represents  it,  and  of  the  position  of  the  organs 
required  for  that  letter.  Then,  by  frequent  practice  in  making  the  particular 
combinations  of  sound  which  are  difficult  to  him,  he  may  strengthen  the 
useful  habit,  and  ultimately  overcome  his  defect. 

The  most  common  case  of  stuttering,  however,  is  not,  as  has  been  almost 
universally  believed,  where  the  individual  has  a  difficulty  in  respect  to  some 
particular  letter  or  articulation,  by  the  disobedience  of  the  parts  of  the  month 
which  should  form  it  to  the  will  or  power  of  association,  but  where  the  spas- 
modic interruption  occurs  altogether  behind  or  beyond  the  mouth,  vur.,  in 
the  glottis,  so  as  to  affect  all  the  articulations  equally.  To  a  person  ignocani 
of  anatomy,  and  therefore  knowing  not  what  or  where  the  glottis  is,  it  may 
be  sufficient  explanation  to  say,  that  it  is  the  slit  or  narrow  opening  at  the 
top  of  the  windpipe,  by  which  the  air  passes  to  and  from  the  lungs,  being 
situated  just  behind  the  root  of  the  tongue.  It  is  that  which  is  fdt  to  dose 
suddenly  in  hiccup,  arresting  the  ingress  of  air,  and  that  which  closes,  to 
prevent  the  egress  of  air  from  the  ch^t  of  a  person  lifting  a  heavy  weight  or 
making  any  suraining  exertion  ;  it  is  that  also,  by  the  repeated  shutting  of 
which  a  person  divides  the  sound  in  pronouncing  several  times,  in  distinel 
and  rapid  succession,  any  vowel,  as  o,  o,  o,  o.  Now  the  glottis,  during 
common  speech,  needs  never  to  be  closed,  and  an  ordinary  stutterer  is  insunt- 
1y  cured,  if,  by  having  his  attention  properly  directed  to  it,  he  can  keep  it  open. 
Had  the  edges  or  thin  lips  of  the  glottis  been  visible,  like  the  external  lips  of 
the  mouth,  the  nature  of  stuttering  would  not  so  long  have  remained  a  mystery* 
and  the  effort  necessary  to  the  core  would  have  l^n  suggested  to  the  most 
cureles,  observer :  but  because  they  were  hidden,  and  professional  men  had 
not  detected  in  how  far  they  were  concerned,  and  the  patient  himself  had  ' 
only  a  vague  feeling  of  some  difficulty,  which,  after  straining,  grimace,  gesti- 
culation, and  sometimes  almost  general  convulsions  of  the  body,  gave  way, 
the  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  subject  has  remained.  EUren  many  per* 
sons  who,  by  attention  and  much  labour,  had  overcome  the  defect  in  theai«slves# 
as  Demosthenes  did,  have  not  been  able  to  describe  to  others  the  natsre  of 
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their  effovts,  sa  as  to  ensure  imiutiod ;  and  evidently  the  quacks  who  have 
mieoeeded  in  relievin^^  many  cases,  but  in  many  also  have  failed,  or  have  given 
only  temporary  relief,  have  not  really  understood  what  precise  end  in  the 
action  of  the  organs  their  imperfect  direoiions  were  accomplishing. 

Now,  a  stutterer,  understanding  of  anatomy  only  what  is  staled  above,  will 
comprehend  what  he  is  to  aim  at,  by  being  farther  told,  that  when  any  con^ 
liiHied  sound  is  issuing  from  his  mouth,  as  when  he  is  humming  a  single  note 
or  a  tune,  the  glottis  is  necessarily  open,  and  therefore,  that  when  he  choosey 
to  begin  pronouncing  or  droning  what  we  have  already  described  to  be  the 
simplest  of  vocal  sounds,  namely,  the  vowel  e,  and  in  its  less  distinct  modifi* 
cation,  as  heard  in  the  English  word  certain  or  in  the  French  word  que  (to 
do  what  at  once  no  stutterer  has  difficulty,)  he  thereby  opens  the  glottis,  and 
renders  the  pronunciation  of  any  other  sound  easy :— or  if,  when  speaking  or 
reading,  he  joins  his  words  together,  nearly  as  a  person  joins  them  in  8inging« 

iand  this  may  be  done  without  its  being  at  all  noted  as  a  peculiarity  of  speech, 
or  many  persons  do  it  in  their  ordinary  conversation,)  the  voice  never  stops, 
the  glottis  never  closes,  and  there  is  of  course  no  stutter.  The  author  has 
given  merely  this  explanation  or  lesson,  with  examples,  to  persons  who  be« 
fore  would  have  required  half  an  hour  to  read  a  page,  but  who  immediately 
afterwards  read  it  quite  smoothly ;  and  who  then,  on  transferring  the  lesson 
to  the  speech,  by  continued  practice  and  attention,  obtained  the  same  facility 
with  respect  to  it.  There  are  many  persons  not  accounted  peculiar  in  their 
speech,  who  in  seeking  words  to  express  themselves,  or  while  coming  to  a 
decision,  often  rest  between  their  words  on  the  simple  sound  of  e  mentioned 

above,  saying,  for  instance,  hesitatingly,  **  e I  e think 

e I  shall,*'  the  sound  never  ceasing  until  the  end  of  the  sentence, 

however  long  it  may  be  delayed.  Now  a  stutterer,  who,  to  open  his  glottis 
at  the  beginning  of  a  phrase,  or  in  the  middle  after  any  interruption,  uses 
such  a  sound,  would  not  even  at  first  be  more  remarkable  than  a  drawling 
speaker,  and  he  would  only  require  to  drawl  for  a  little  while,  until  practice 
facilitated  his  command  of  the  other  sounds.  Although  producing  the  simple 
sound  mentioned  is  a  means  of  opening  the  glottis,  which  by  stutterers  is 
found  very  generally  to  answer,  there  are  cases  in  which  other  such  means 
may  be  more  suitable,  as  the  intelligent  preceptor  will  soon  discover. — Were 
it  possible  to  divide  the  nerves  of  the  muscles  which  close  the  glottis,  without 
at  the  same  time  destroying  the  faculty  of  producing  voice,  suclv  an  operation 
would  be  an  immediate  and  certain  cure  of  stuttering. 

While  the  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis,  as  above  described,  is  the  com- 
non  cause  of  stuttering,  there  are  also  cases  in  which  the  cause  is  a  spasmodic 
prolongation  of  some  of  the  aspirates  or  semivowel  sounds,  as  of  s,  m,  /,  &m. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  substitution  of  the  simple  sound  is  equally  the  cure 
for  all. 

While  the  cure  of  many  stutterers  has  been  accomplished  by  their  own 
efforts,  after  the  stody  of  what  is  written  in  this  section,  for  others,  and  par- 
ticularly for  young  people,  the  following  have  been  found  to  be  farther  useful 
rules  or  forms  of  direction;  and  a  commentary  upon  them  making  them 
perfectly  intelligible,  would  seem  to  comprehend  all  that  can  be  communicated 
upon  the  subject.-^l .  Familiarize  yourself  with  the  idea  of  a  continued  sounds 
as  of  the  roar  of  the  sea  or  waterfall,  or  the  note  of  an  organ-pipe,  and  feel 
that  your  speech  is  to  be  as  uninterrupted. — 2.  Then  never  stutter  more,  but 
substitute  always  the  simple  continued  sound  for  any  threatened  defect,  and 
rest  upon  it  until  power  be  felt  to  overcome  the  difficulty. — 3.  Never  repeat 
words  or  syllables.— 4.  The  simple  sound  must  become  the  first  syllable 
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(dosdy  joined)  of  every  difficult  word,  Qiitil  the  morbid  habit  be  weakened. 
The  object  of  all  these  directions  is  to  enable  the  patient,  first,  to  substitute 
universally  the  drcnol  for  the  itutter^  and  then,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  discard 
the  drawt  too. 

The  view  given  above  of  the  nature  of  stuttering  and  its  cure,  explains  the 
following  facts,  which  to  many  persons  have  hitherto  appeared  extraordinary. 
— Stutterers  often  can  sing  well,  and  without  the  least  mterruption ;  for  the 
tune  being  continued,  the  glottis  does  not  close. — Many  stutterers  also  can 
read  poetry  well,  or  any  declamatory  composition,  in  which  the  uninterrupted 
tone  is  almost  as  remarkable  as  in  singing.— A  person  who  draws  a  deep 
breath  before  beginning  to  speak,  as  he  cannot  long  retain  the  air,  and  the 
glottis  must  be  open  to  let  it  escape,  is  to  a  degree  secured  against  the  occur- 
rence of  stuttering.  The  secret  remedy  of  an  American  quack,  who  years 
ago  got  much  money  from  Englishmen,  was  the  direction  thus  to  fill  the  chest 
before  beginning  to  speak.  A  Dr.  McCormac,  also,  who  published  a  work 
on  this  subject,  founded  on  the  erroneous  idea,  that  stuttering  was  an  effort 
to  speak  while  inhaling  air,  instead  of  while  exhaHng^  gave  the  same  direc- 
tion.— The  cause  of  stuttering  being  a  weak  and  easily  disturbed  association 
of  certain  muscular  actions,  we  have  the  reason  why  any  degree  of  anxiety 
or  dread  as  to  speaking  well,  exceedingly  increases  the  defect ;  and  why  many 
stutterers,  who  cannot  make  themselves  intelligible  in  society,  still,  when 
alone,  can  speak  and  read  as  perfectly  as  any  other  person.  This  explains 
also  why  many  stutterers,  who  have  gone  to  live  for  a  time  at  the  houses  of 
pretended  curers  of  their  defect,  have  felt  themselves  singularly  relieved  from 
the  moment  of  entering  the  house ;  because,  knowing  that  they  were  expected 
to  speak  iUi  they  had  no  fear  of  disagreeably  attracting  attention,  and  therefore 
had  their  powers  much  more  at  command.  These  persons,  on  returning  to 
the  world,  have  generally  stuttered  as  badly  as  ever,  but  many  of  the  asserted 
cures  of  stuttering,  with  certificates  obtain^  from  the  parties  at  the  time,  have 
been  of  the  nature  now  described. — ^The  cause  of  stuttering  being  so  simple, 
as  above  described,  one  rule  given  and  explained  may,  in  certain  cases,  in- 
stantly cure  the  defect,  however  aggravated,  as  has  been  observed  in  not  a 
few  instances ;  and  this  explains  also  why  an  ignorant  pretender  may  occa- 
sionally succeed  in  curing,  by  giving  a  rule  of  which  he  knows  not  the  reason, 
and  which  he  cannot  modify  to  the  peculiarities  of  other  cases. — The  same 
view  of  the  subject  explains  why  the  speech  of  a  stutterer  has  been  correctly 
compared  to  the  escape  of  liquid  from  a  bottle  with  a  long,  narrow  neck, 
coming — "either  by  hurried  gushes  or  not  at  all:"  for  when  the  glottis  is 
once  opened,  and  the  stutterer  feels  that  he  has  the  power  of  utterance,  he  Is 
glad  to  hurry  out  as  many  words  as  he  can,  before  the  interruption  recurs. 

The  study  of  the  table  of  articulations  leads  to  the  immediate  correction  of 
many  minor  defects  in  utterance,  and  is  calculated  to  facilitate  the  acquire- 
ment of  foreign  languages.  A  lisping  person,  for  instance,  is  cured  at  once, 
by  being  told  that  the  tongue  must  not  touch  the  teeth  in  pronouncing  the  letter 
S;  and  a  Frenchman  who  deems  it  impossible  for  him  to  pronounce  the  Eng- 
lish sound  of  TH,  discovers  that  he  cannot  avoid  doing  so  if  he  rests  his  tongue 
softly  against  his  teeth,  opened  a  little,  and  then  forces  breath  or  sound  to  pass 
between  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

Several  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  consist  of  nearly  the  same  ele- 
mentary or  radical  words,  and  differ  among  themselves  chiefly  by  the  preva- 
lence in  each  of  certain  terminafions  and  of  one  or  other  of  the  related  and 
convertible  sounds  classified  in  the  analysis  given  above.  A  student,  there- 
fore, who,  by  analytical  investigation,  or  considerable  practice,  has  become 
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imprested  with  the  peculiar  genios  of  a  language,  may  invent,  or  determine 
^by  analogy,  even  before  minnte  study,  the  majority  of  those  words  belonging 
to  eaeh  which  have  sprang  from  a  common  origin.  This  remark  is  so  true 
with  respect  to  the  languages  of  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  France,  that 
to  persons  familiar  with  them,  they  are  at  last  listened  to  rather  as  the  same 
language  spoken  by  different  individuals,  than  as  languages  in  themselves 
different. 

VenlrUoqmam  is  the  name  commonly  given  to  the  art  by  which  an  indi- 
vidual can  assume  characters  of  voice  and  speech  which  are  not  natural  to 
him,  and  thus,  although  alone,  can  imitate  closely  a  conversation  held  be- 
tween two  or  more  persons. 

The  most  remarkable  diversity  is  obtained  by  speaking  during  inspiration, 
instead  of,  as  usual,  during  expiration.  The  voice  so  produced  is  more  feeble 
than  the  ordinary  voice,  and  when  accompanied  by  other  circumstances  favour- 
ing the  illusion,  it  may  suggest  very  completely  the  idea  of  a  boy  calling  from 
the  bottom  of  a  pit,  or  from  the  interior  of  a  chimney,  iae.  An  unsuspecting 
peasant  may  be  tricked  into  unloading  his  hay-wagon  by  an  expert  ventrilo- 
quist, who  makes  him  believe  that  there  is  a  poor  child  packed  under  the 
heap  and  ready  to  be  smothered  there. 

A  person,  by  a  little  practice,  may  acquire  the  power  of  producing,  without 
the  slightest  apparent  motion  of  the  lips  or  countenance,  ail  the  articulations 
except  the  labial,  and  of  them  the  F,  V  and  M  may  be  tolerably  imitated 
by  parts  behind ;  hence  by  avoiding  words  in  which  P  and  B  occur,  such 
person  may  speak  without  visible  movement  of  the  organs,  and  if  he  assume 
the  attitude  of  a  listener,  he  may  make  the  deception  of  ventriloquism  com- 
plete. The  idea  which  some  authors  have  had  (see  Good^i  Study  of  MedU 
cine,  i^,)  that  the  articulations  of  the  ventriloquist  are  not  produced  by  the 
tongue  and  mouth,  as  in  common  speech,  is  altogether  an  error.  The  art, 
carried  to  a  certain  degree,  is  not  very  difficult,  as  any  person  may  ascertain 
who  tries  it  after  considering  minutely  the  nature  of  common  speech. 

There  are  also  striking  varieties  of  voice  producible  by  speaking  with  a 
more  acute  or  grave  pitch  than  usual,  and  with  different  degrees  of  contrac- 
tion of  the  mouth ;  but  these  may  be  more  properly  called  imitationa  than 
ventriloquism. 

The  variety  of  effect  in  sound  which  the  human  organs  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing is  truly  surprising.  There  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  imitations,  who 
not  only  mimic  the  speech  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  the  human  race,  but 
the  songs  of  birds,  the  cries  of  animals,  and  even  not  a  few  of  the  sounds  pro- 
doced  among  inanimate  things.  Many  of  these  performances  become  in  the 
highest  degree  ludicrous,  and  furnuh  favourite  amusements  in  our  theatres. 
A  Mr.  Henderson,  of  liondon,  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  used 
to  kill  his  calf,  as  he  called  it,  to  crowded  houses  every  night.  After  drop- 
ping a  screen  between  him  and  the  audience,  he  caused  to  issue  from  behind 
it  all  the  sounds,  even  to  the  minutest  particular,  which  may  be  heard  while 
SL  calf  is  falling  a  victim  in  the  slaughter-house  ;^ — the  conversation  of  the 
butchers,  the  straggling  and  bellowing  and  quick  breathing  of  the  frightened 
animal,  the  whetting  of  the  knife,  the  plunge,  the  gush,  the  agony ; — and, 
revolting  as  the  occasion  is  in  itself,  the  imitation  was  so  trae  to  nature,  that 
thousands  eagerly  went  to  witness  the  art  of  the  mimic. 

The  following  cases  of  inanimate  sound  may  be  closely  imitated  by  the 
month :  The  working  of  a  grindstone,  including  the  noise  of  the  water  into 
which  it  dips,  the  rough  attrition  of  the  steel  upon  it,  and  the  various  changes 
occurring  with  the  change  of  pressure ; — the  working  of  a  saw  cutting  wo^ ; 
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— 4li6  UDcorkiiiff  of  a  botUe,  and  ibe  gargWug  noise  of  dacantinf  ks  contenli ; 
—the  sound  of  air  rushing  into  a  room  in  a  winter  night  by  a  crevice  or 
key-bole — and  many  others. 

It  has  already  been  explained,  that  voice  depends  on  \Jt)e  vibration  of  the 
two  edges  or  lips  of  the  slit-like  opening  of  the  glottis,  by  which  the  air 
passes  to  and  from  the  chest.  The  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  or 
the  pitch  of  voice,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  length  and  tension  of  these 
edges.  The  length  is  varied  by  the  positions  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and 
the  tension  by  the  action  of  small  muscles  which  act  on  these ;  and  the  cavity 
of  the  mouth  is  enlarged  or  lessened  to  accord  with  the  number  of  vibrations, 
by  the  rising  or  falling  of  the  tongue  and  larynx  which  form  its  bottom* 
The  peculiarities  of  individual  voices  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  size  and 
firmness  of  the  cartilaginous  box  of  the  larynx,  the  strength  of  the  mnsdes 
of  the  chest  which  force  the  air  through  the  glottis,  and  the  pHancy  of  the 
moving  parts. 

The  glottis  is  smaller  in  women  than  in  men,  and  hence  their  pitch  of 
voice  is  higher : — with  reference  to  music,  the  difference  is  generally  of  an 
octave,  or  eight  notes. 

The  voice  of  a  boy,  in  regard  to  pitch,  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  a 
woman ;  but  at  the  age  of  puberty,  the  sounding  organs  in  the  male  enlarge 
suddenly,  and  render  the  voice  stronger  than  before,  and  by  nearly^n  octave 
graver.  I'he  voice  of  a  eunuch  is  Uie  voice  of  the  boy  continued,  because 
the  change  called  puberty  does  not  take  place  in  him. 

Complete  loss  of  voice,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  is  often  experienced 
by  persons  while  in  feeble  states  of  health.  The  vibrating,  and,  therefore, 
sounding  edges  of  the  glottis,  which  are  usually  kept  tense  by  the  operation 
of  certain  muscles,  on  these  ceasing  to  act,  owing  to  the  state  of  their  nerves^ 
will  not  vibrate  as  required,  and  the  voice  is  lost.  Slight  colds  suffice  in 
many  people  to  produce  this  effect:  in  others. of  morbidly  sensitive  or  delit 
cate  nervous  temperament,  it  follows  fatigue,  or  any  other  cause  of  debility. 
Articulation  is  not  destroyed  by  loss  of  voice;  and  whispering  answers  pass- 
ably the  end  of  vocal  speech. 

No  intelligent  mind  oan  meditate  on  human  speech  and  its  influence  in  the 
world,  without  being  roused  to  vivid  admiration.  But  for  speech,  the  most 
gifted  individuals  who  have  lived,  had  they  existed  at  all,  could  have  been 
little  superior  in  their  worldly  state  to  the  leading  oxen  of  our  herds,  or  to 
leading  monkeys  in  the  woods.  As  regarded  the  rest  of  mankind.  Homer 
and  Newton  would  have  lived  in  vain.  At  the  present  day,  among  the 
natives  of  Australasia,  where  language  may  be  said  scarcely  yet  to  exist, 
human  nature  is  seen  thus  bratishly  debased;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  we  may  trace,  as  a  consequence  of  more  perfect 
speech,  all  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  arts  and  civilization.  By 
language,  fathers  have  communicated  their  gathered  experience  and  reflec- 
tions to  their  children,  who  in  their  turn  become  fathers,  have  transmitted 
them  to  succeeding  children,  with  new  accumulation ;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  the  precious  store  had  increased,  until  mere  memory  could 
retain  no  more,  the  art  of  writing  arose,  making  language  visible  and  per- 
manent, and  enlarging  without  limit  the  receptacles  of  knowledge;  and  then 
the  art  of  printing  came,  which  now  rolls  the  still  swelling  flood  into  every 
hamlet  and  every  hut.  Language  thus,  at  the  present  moment  of  the  world^s 
existence,  may  be  said  to  bind  the  whole  human  race  of  uncounted  millions 
into  one  gigantic  rational  being,  whose  memory  reaches  to  the  beginnings 
of  written  record,  and  retains  imperishably  the  important  events  that  have 
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oecurred;  whose  judgment^  analTzing  the  treasures  of  memory,  has  already 
discovered  many  of  the  sublime  and  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  and  has 
built  on  them  the  arts  of  life,  ami  through  them,  piercing  far  into  futurity, 
sees  distinctly  many  events  that  are  to  come;  and  whose  eyes,  and  ears,  and 
observant  mind  are,  at  this  moment,  in  every  comer  of  the  earth,  watching 
and  recording  new  phenomena,  for  the  purpose  of  still  better  comprehending 
the  magnificence  and  simplicity  and  beauty  of  creation. 


THE   DIGESTION. 

The  doctrines  of  fluidity,  illustrating  and  illustrated  by  certain  phenomena 

of  digestion. 

The  animal  body  may  be  seen  at  first,  in  the  maternal  ovary,  as  a  single 
speck  of  mucus;  but  from  possessing  life — wonderful  life — the  little  Ducleus, 
placed  in  new  circumstances,  begins  to  gather  itself  substance  from  around, 
and  it  increases  in  bulk.  For  a  certain  time  it  remains  attached  to  the  body 
of  its  parent,  and  draws  the  material  of  its  increayse  from  its  parent's  blood ; 
but  after  that  time  it  is  alone  and  entirely  dependent  on  its  own  resources. 
Then  we  see  brought  into  play  that  extraordinary  apparatus  now  to  be  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  the  digestive  or  assimilating  organs;  which,  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  nervous  energy,  can,  out  of  almost  any  kinds  of  dead 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  build  up  the  beautiful  living  body  to  perfect  matn« 
rity  of  size,  and  form,  and  faculty.  And  it  is  not  only  while  their  bodies  are 
growing  that  animals  require  to  take  in  and  assimilate  new  matter,  but  also 
after  maturity,  in  order  to  repair  the  waste  of  constant  action.  Supply  of 
fuel  and  water  to  the  steam-engine  is  not  more  necessary  than  of  ailments  to 
the  living  body. 

Some  of  the  less  perfect  animals  take  in  sustenance  almost  like  vegetables, 
by  absorbent  tubes  that  open  on  their  surface  ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
receive  it  first  into  an  interior  cavity,  where  it  undergoes  certain  preparation, 
and  is  then  offered  to  internal  absorbents,  which  drink  up  what  is  required, 
and  carry  it  into  the  circidating  blood.  This  internal  cavity  is  called  a  sio* 
mach.  Its  form  and  appendages  differ  exceedingly  in  different  animals,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  serve  for  their  sustenance,  and  to 
various  other  circumstances. 

In  man,  the  prooesa  of  digestion  has  the  following  steps.  The  food  is 
first  received  by  the  mouth.  It  is  there  broken  or  torn  into  small  portions 
by  the  cutting  and  grindin|  wedges,  called  ^esM,  with  which  the  jaws  are 
armed ;  at  the  same  time  a  fluid  called  saliva  is  mixed  with  it,  poured  out 
from  glands  around,  so  as  to  reduce  it  into  a  pulpy  mass :  this  mass  is  then 
pushed  backwards  by  the  tongue  to  enter  the  long  tube  called  the  guUet  or 
4B$ophagu»,  which,  by  successive  contraction  of  circular  fibres,  propels  it 
down  to  the  pouch  of  the  stomachy  placed  under  the  edge  of  the  left  ribs. 
From  the  internal  surface  of  the  stomach  a  liquor  oozes,  called  the  gastric 
juice^  the  most  general  solvent  in  nature,  and  which,  attacking  the  received 
food,  soon  reduces  it,  of  whatever  kind,  to  the  state  of  a  pultaceous  mass, 
named  chyme f  in  this  state  it  enters  Ute  narrow  intestinal  canal  which  is 
continued  from  the  stomach,  where  it  almost  immediately  receives  a  mixture 
of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  poured  out  from  the  liver  and  pancreas.  After 
this  mixture,  as  it  gradually  passes  on,  a  chemical  decomposition  aiid  separa- 
tion of  parts  takes  place,  and  the  pore  nutriment  of  the  body  assumes  the 
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•tote  of  a  milky  flaid  fioaltng  among  refaae.  Thia  milky  floid,  called  <%&» 
is  taken  up  all  along  the  canal  by  the  numberless  absorbent  mouths  of  the 
vessels  called  kuUemSf  and  is  then  carried  to  tlie  thoracic  duct^  and  by  it  into 
the  blood  to  supply  the  waste.  The  intestinal  canal  is  about  six  times  as  long 
as  the  body*  affording,  therefore,  a  very  extensive  surface  from  which  ab- 
sorption  may  take  place.  That  remnant  of  the  ehyme  which  the  absorbents 
refuse,  mixed  with  various  depositions  or  secretions,  continues  its  journey 
onwards,  and  is  perodically  discharged. 

Much  of  the  process  which  we  have  now  described  is  tnechanical^  as  will 
appear  immediately;  other  parts  of  it  are  chemical^  such  as  the  solution  of  the 
food  by  the  gastric  juice,  the  separation  of  the  milky  chyle,  Sk.:  and  parts 
are  vUcd^  such  as  the  afflux,  just  when  wanted,  of  saliva,  gastric  juice,  bile, 
&c.,  and  the  muscular  and  absorbent  actions.  He  who  neglects  the  study  of 
any  one  of  these  three  classes  of  particulars,  must  have  a  very  incomplete 
acquaintance  with  the  function.— -We  proceed  now  to  explain  the  mechanical 
or  physical  cir^mstances  connected  with  digestion. 

The  abdomen  maybe  considered  as  a  vessel  full  of  liquid,  in  which,  therefore, 
there  is  pressure  in  all  directions,  increasing  with  the  depth,  (see  hydro- 
statics,) and  increased  also  by  the  action  of  the  surrounding  muscles  which 
form  the  sides  of  the  cavity. 

The  justness  of  this  view  of  the  abdomen  becomes  evident,  when  we  con- 
sider that  only  moistened  or  semifluid  food  descends  into  the  stomach,  that 
drink  follows,  and  that  gastric  and  other  juices  are  poured  out  to  mix  with 
the  food  as  it  passes  on  to  occupy  tlie  long  intestinal  canal ;  and  that  then  the 
intestines  externally  are  perfectly  smooth,  and  are  moistened  by  the  constant 
secretion  of  lubricating  serum,  so  that  they  slide  amone  each  other,  without 
sensible  impediment  from  friction.  The  abdomen,  therefore,  is  in  fact  a 
roundish  smooth  vessel  filled  with  a  thick  fluid,  which  is  farther  contained  in 
a  perfectly  pliant  and  smooth-coated  tube. 

Thus  any  part  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  in  a  living  man, 
is  supported  like  water  in  surrounding  water,  and  therefore,  if  the  whole 
contents  be  of  equal  specific  gravity,  no  part  can  descend  or  advance  by  its 
weight.  Neither  can  any  general  pressure,  nor  contraction  of  the  surrounding 
parietes,  hasten,  except  at  the  moment  of  expulsion,  the  motion  of  any  con- 
tained matter — as  has,  however,  often  been  supposed ;  nor  can  it  help  to 
empty  one  part  into  another — the  stomach,  for  instance,  or  the  gall-bladder, 
into  the  small  intestine. 

For  the  same  reason,  however,  the  very  slightest  contractile  action  of  any 
containing  part  is  sufficient  to  dislodge  its  contents — gravity  as  a  resistance 
being  neutralized  by  the  surrounding  fluid*  And  when  the  gall-bladder,  or 
stomach,  or  any  part  of  the  intestinal  tube,  becomes  so  full  as  to  put  the 
elasticity  of  the  coats  ever  so  little  upon  the  stretch,  this  circumstance  alone, 
unless  some  muscular  action  oppose,  will  cause  a  discharge  of  the  contents. 
— The  natural  action  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  a  successive  contraction  of  iU 
circular  fibres  from  above  downwards,  propelling  the  contents,  just  as  if  a 
small  ring  or  tube  were  put  round  the  canal  and  pushed  forward^. 

These  considerations  make  evident  the  common  error  of  supposing  that 
vomiting  can,  by  the  sudden  compression  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  meel^om- 
cally  emulge  or  dear  the  obstructed  biliary  ducts.  If  general  pressure  of  the 
abdomen  could  produce  this  and  similar  effects,  a  descent  in  the  diving-bell 
should  be  a  powerful  remedy  in  human  mriadies;  for  nearly  fifteen  pounds 
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on  the  inch  are  added  to  the  ordinary  abdominal  pressure,  at  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet  in  water. 

We  hence  see  also  the  kind  of  error  into  which  our  predecessors  fell  so 
generally,  when  they  attributed  much  of  the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach 
to  its  simple  pressure  upon  the  food.  The  idea  probably  arose  from  the 
contemplation  of  the  stomach  or  gizzard  of  a  fowl,  which  is  a  powerful  gristly 
substance,  answering  the  purpose  almost  of  a  mouth  and  teeth,  as  well  as  of 
a  stomach. 

It  is  an  error  also  to  suppose  that  quicksilTcr,  which  is  sometimes  swal- 
lowed to  remove  obstruction,  runs  through  the  bowels  simply  by  its  weight. 
On  first  entering  the  loose  small  intestine,  it  must  drag  the  part  containing  it 
to  the  bottom  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  that  situation,  the  whole  intestine  must 
pass  round  it,  nearly  as  a  rope  passes  through  a  ring  fixed  to  the  floor.  When 
the  mercury  arrives  at  the  part  of  the  intestine  called  the  cmcumt  where  the 
farther  course  lies  upward  along  the  fixed  arch  of  the  colon,  it  probably  can 
be  dislodged  only  by  the  patient's  lying  down.  Any  useful  operation  of 
quicksilver,  in  such  cases,  may  be  in  its  stimulating  the  bowels,  by  dragging 
or  displacing  them,  m  the  manner  above  described. 

When  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  are  the  containmg  sides  of  the  cavity, 
become  tense,  whether  from  unusual  fulness  of  the  cavity,  or  from  their  own 
action  in  any  of  the  straining  exertions,  a  variety  of  important  mechanical 
eflects  ensue.    Thus, 

^fuU  itemach  produces — tension  and  projection  of  the  belly — projection 
of  the  diaphragm  into  the  chest,  causing  hurried  breathing,  and  impeding 
speech  and  singing— expulsion  of  blood  from  the  abdominal  vessels,  and, 
therefore,  congestions  elsewhere,  as  in  the  arteries  of  the  head,  sometimes 
producing  apoplexy. 

Jlbdominalfulneai,  as  in  dropsy ^  tympaniiiSf  corpulency^  pregnancy ^  &c., 
produces  most  of  the  efifects  now  mentioned  in  an  aggravated  degree.  If 
dropsy  be  allowed  to  proceed  too  far  without  tapping,  the  patient  will  die  of 
sufibcation  from  the  rise  of  the  diaphragm. — The  external  veins  of  the  legs 
and  abdomen  of  a  dropsical  person  are  generally  turgid,  because  Uie  blood  is 
pressed  into  them  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  because  the  passage  of 
Uood  through  the  abdomen  is  impeded.  In  tympanitis,  or  windy  dropsy, 
as  it  has  been  called,  the  viscera  hang  down  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  whUa 
the  air  occupies  the  upper  part.  In  common  dropsy,  the  viseera  float  about 
and  are  supported. 

Straining  or  strong  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  therefore  also 
pressure  on  the  abdominal  contents,  occur  with  almost  every  considerable 
bodily  exertion ;  for  the  abdominal  muscles  are  the  antagonists  of  the  great 
muscles  on  the  back  and  about  the  spine,  and  must  always  come  into  play 
with  them,  to  give  firmness  and  rigidity  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  This 
may  be  seen  remarkably  in  the  actions  of  lifting,  running,  wrestling,  &e. 
As  the  abdominal  muscles  cannot  act  in  a  continued  way  and  strongly,  unless 
the  ribs,  from  which  they  arise,  become  nearly  fixed,  the  ribs  are  supported 
during  exertion  by  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  by  the  air  in  the  chest,  then 
confined  by  the  closure  of  the  air-passages :  henee  there  is  generally  compres- 
sion in  the  chest  also  when  the  abdomen  is  compressed,  and  the  blood  is 
squeezed  towards  the  extremities  from  both  cavities  at  once.  It  is  important 
to  remark,  also,  that  in  what  are  called  the  strong  actions  of  the  chest,  as 
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eougkmg,  sneezing ^  blowing,  ^.,  the  abdomkial  mascles  are  at  least  as 
active  as  the  pectoral :  by  pulling  down  the  ribs  to  which  they  are  attached, 
they  narrow  the  chest,  and  by  compressing  the  abdominal  contents,  and  thns 
raising  up  the  diaphragm,  they  shorten  the  chest 

The  following  cases  exemplify  the  ejects  of  strain ing^.^Tbe  lifting  of  a 
great  weight,  or  making  any  great  exertion,  drives  the  blood  up  to  the  head ; 
as  is  marked  by  the  sudden  redness  of  the  face.-^oaghing  or  vomiting  will 
cause  closed  leech-bites  to  bleed  afresh,  and  sometimes  will  overconAe  the 
action  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  or  rectum :  coughing  will  also  produce 
Tomiting.— Straining  to  empty  the  bladder,  rectum,  or  womb,  or  the  effort 
of  vomiting,  will  cause  the  rupture  of  a  blood-^vessel  in  the  white  of  the  eye, 
with  consequent  effusion  of  blood  there. — Apoplexy  often  happens  under  the 
same  circumstances,  from  the  breaking  of  a  vessel  in  the  brain. — The  rupture 
of  a  varicose  v^in,  or  of  aneurism,  generally  happens  during  exertion.— -And 
during  exertion,  the  protrusion  is  likely  to  occur  at  any  weak  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  of  some  portion  of  its  contents,  producing  what  is  called 
hernia  or  rvpiure. 

Vomiting  is  produced,  not  by  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  stomadi,  as 
was  long  supposed,  but  chiefly  by  the  action  of  the  panetes  of  the  abdomen. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  stomach  has  been  removed  from  a  living 
animal,  and  a  sheep^s  bladder  containing  liquid  has  been  substituted  for  it,  in 
connection  with  the  gullet  above  and  the  intestines  below ;  and  on  then  inject- 
ing an  emetic  drug  into  the  veins  of  the  animal,  vomiting  has  taken  place,  as 
if  the  stomach  had  been  there  and  unhurt*  From  this  we  see  why,  to  pre- 
vent regurgitation  of  the  food,  during  exertion,  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach 
requires  to  be  almost  as  strongly  closed  as  the  sphincters  below. 

A  small  pump-*in  this  application  called  the  Btamaeh'pump — ^has  lately 
been  used  in  medical  practice,  for  removing  poisons  from  the  stomach  in 
cases  where  the  action  of  vomiting  could  not  be  excited.  It  has  already  saved 
many  lives.  It  resembles  the  common  small  syringe,  except  that  there  are 
two  apertures  near  the  end,  instead  of  one,  which,  owing  to  valves  in  them, 
opening  different  ways,  become  what  are  called  a  9ucjkng  and  a  forcing 
passage.  When  the  object  is  to  extract  from  the  stomach,  the  pump  is  worked 
while  its  sucking  orifice  is  in  connection  with  an  elastic  tube  passed  into  the 
stomach,  and  the  discharged  matter  passes  by  \he  forcing  orifice.  When  it 
is  desired,  on  the  contrary,  to  throw  cleansing  water  or  liquid  into  the  stomanDh, 
the  connection  of  the  apertures  and  the  tubes  is  reversed. 

As  a  pump  may  not  be  always  procurable  when  the  occasion  for  it  arises, 
the  profession  should  be  aware,  that  in  many  cases  a  simple  tube  ivtil  answvf 
the  purpose  as  well,  if  not  better.  Such  a  tube  being  introduced,  and  the 
body  of  the  patient  being  so  placed  that  the  tube  forms  a  downward  channd 
from  the  stomach,  all  fluid  matter  will  escape  from  the  stomach  by  the  tube, 
as  water  escapes  from  a  funnel  by  its  pipe ;  and  if  the  outer  end  of  the  tube 

*  The  roechnnism  of  romiting  is  sliU  a  moot  point  in  physiology.  Mr.  Haighton,  a  eele* 
bratecl  Rnglish  physiologist,  opened  several  animals  daring  the  effort  of  romiting,  and  he 
asserts  thnt  he  distinctly  saw  the  eoniraetions  of  the  stomach.  The  more  recent  expert mentt 
sf  M.  Magendie,  which  were  repeated  in  the  presence  of  a  eemmitt«e  of  the  French  Insti^ 
tate,  are,  however,  entirely  contradictory  of  those  of  Mr,  Uaighton,  and  seem  to  show  that 
the  stomnch  is  entirely  quiescent  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  M.  Maingault,  nevertheless,  has 
been  led  to  results  opposed  to  those  of  M.  Magendie,  and  he  is  sapported  by  Professor 
Portal  and  M.  Bo«rdon,  botk  of  whom  appeal  to  experiments,  and  to  some  pathological 
lacts,  which  are  very  imposing.  It  appears  to  us  probable  that  vomiting  is  usually  tbe/sMi 
ejfect  of  ihe  contraction  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  though 
either  is  of  itself  occasionally  sufficient  for  that  purpose.    Am,  Mid, 
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be  kept  immersed  in  liquid,  there  will  be  during  the  discharge  a  syphon-action 
of  considerable  farce.  On  then  changing  the  posture  of  the  body,  water  may 
be  poured  in  through  the  tube  to  wash  the  stomach,  and  may,  by  the  same 
channel,  be  again  discharged.  Such  a  tube,  made  long  enough,  might,  if 
desired,  be  rendered  a  complete  bent  syphon,  the  necessary  preliminary  suction 
being  produced  by  a  syringe,  or  by  an  assistant,  who  acts  through  an  inter* 
posed  Tessel. 

But  there  is  a  still  easier  mode  than  either  of  these  now  described,  of  dis- 
lodging poison  from  a  toipid  stomach,  viz.,  merely  to  place  the  patient  so 
that  the  mouth  shall  be  considerably  lower  than  the  stomach, — as  when  the 
body  lies  across  a  chair  on  a  sofa,  with  the  face  near  the  floor, — and  then,  if 
necessary,  to  press  on  the  stomach  with  the  hand.  The  cardiac  orifice  opens 
readily  in  such  a  case,  and  the  stomach  is  emptied  like  any  other  inverted 
vessel. 

Useful  as  the  pump  may  prove,  upon  occasions,  in  evacuating  the  stomach, 
its  more  ancient  office  of  injecting  tlie  enema  is  still  the  more  important — and 
recent  experience  seems  to  show  that  such  injection  may  become  a  remedy 
of  more  extensive  utility  than  had  yet  been  suspected.  From  an  erroneous 
opinion,  that  what  had  been  called  the  valve  of  the  csteum  acts  as  a  perfect 
talre,  allowing  passage  downwards  only,  few  practitioners  have  ventured  to 
order  much  liquid  to  be  injected,  for  fear  of  overstretching  the  lower  part  of 
the  intestine ;  and  the  possibility  of  thus,  by  injection,  relieving  disease  sito* 
ated  above  the  supposed  valve,  has  scarcely  been  contemplated.  It  is  now 
aeoertained,  however,  that  fluid  may  be  safely  thrown  in  even  until  it  reach 
the  stomach. — Perhape  few,  if  any  cases  of  obstruction  of  bowelst  could 
resist  the  gentle  force  of  penetrating  water,  so  that  a  mechanical  remedy  of 
certain  e&ct  may,  in  many  cases,  be  substituted  for  the  drastic  purgatives 
and  pernicious  bleedings  now  used,  and  oAen  used  in  vain.— Prom  what  has 
been  said  above  of  the  abdomen  and  the  intestinal  canal,  it  appears  that  an 
Injection  tends  to  spread  itself  with  singular  uniformity  over  the  whole.  This 
tendency  may  be  rendered  obvious  to  sight,  by  throwing  a  sheep's  intestine, 
recently  extracted,  into  a  bucket  of  water,  and  then  pumping  water  in  at  one 
end ; — a  stream  will  issue  strongly  at  the  other  end,  although  several  feet 
distant,  almost  immediately,  and  without  any  intermediate  part  having  become 
▼ery  sensibly  tense. — Of  course,  in  the  living  body,  in  cases  of  spasm  or  ob- 
struction, the  liquid  must  be  thrown  in  against  resistance  very  gradually. 

That  case  is  called  introtuseepHon  of  the  bowel,  in  which  an  upper  portion 
ialls,  or  is  received  into  a  portion  below,  (as  one  part  of  the  finger  of  a  glove 
BUiy  be  received  into  another  part,)  and  the  receiving  portion  of  the  bowel, 
mistaking  the  received  for  descending  food,  holds  it  fast.  This  occurrence 
forms  a  complete  obstniction,  and  generally  proves  fatal.  Many  infants,  with 
irritable  bowels,  die  of  it. — Now  a  copious  enema,  such  as  we  have  described 
above,  is  almost  a  certain  cure.  The  liquid  advances  until  it  reaches  the  part 
where  the  portion  of  gut  has  been  swallowed  by  gut  below ;  and 'as  it  cannot 
ptss  without  pushing  the  introsuscepted  portion  back  to  liberty,  it  efifects  the 
eure.» 

The  perpetual  9yringe^  or  Kttle  valved  pump,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  as  lately  used  in  applications  to  the  animal  body,  can  inject  or  with- 

*  It  thoald  be  remarked,  howerer,  that  thit  meatore  ean  roeeeed  onlj  whilst  the  iotro- 
floweption  it  recent  (  at  least  before  inflammation  hnt  occurred  and  adhetiotis  formed  between 
the  introsuscepted  portion  and  that  portion  of  the  bowc)  in  which  it  is  received.  Common 
or  atmospheric  air,  from  its  great  elasticity,  lightness,  &e^  is  the  best  fluid  for  the  injection. 
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Fig.  176. 


Fig.  176. 


draw  any  quantity,  and  is  therefore  very  snperior,  for  almost  every  parpose, 
to  the  old  large  syringes  which  had  no  valves,  and  which,  without  being 
removed,  could  inject  only  once  their  fill.  With  well-adapted  addition^ 
apparatus,  the  same  instrument  will  answer  for  many  purposes^  aa  for  throw- 
ing up  the  enema,  clearing  the  stomach,  transfusing  blood,  ex- 
hausting cupping-glasses,  relieving  the  over^listended  breasts; 
for  the  lotio  vesice,  vaginae  vel  urethrse,  die*  No  surgical 
apparatus  is  now  complete  without  one.  The  annexed  out- 
line represents  such  a  syringe.  The  aperture  c  is  rendered  a 
sticking  orifice^  by  a  valve  at  it,  opening  inwards ;  and  a  is 
the  forcing  orifice,  in  consequence  oif  having  its  valve  opening 
outwards:  b  is  the  piston,  with  iis  handle.  The  valves  may 
be  variously  made,  or  a  single  doubie-wtty  cock  may  be  used 
instead  of  both.  Convenient  dimensions  for  the  syringe  ara 
from  four  to  six  inches  for  the  length,  and  from  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  for  the  diameter. 

For  a  case  of  diseased  rectum,  where  it  was  necessary  to 
use  an  enema  daily,  or  oftener,  the  enema funnd^  represented 
here,  (from  the  funnel-shaped  mouth  a  downwards,  and  exclusive  of  the  part 
above  a)  was  contrived,  and  was  found  more  manageable  by  tbe  patient  than 
any  other  instrument.  If  the  tube  a  6  be  about  two  feet  long,  (it  may  be  of 
metal,  oiled  silk,  caoutchouc  cloth,  ^.,)  the  liquid  column  contained  in  it 
suffices  to  overcome  the  ordmary  abdominal  resistance ; 
but  if  a  very  short  tube  be  used,  the  open  funnel  a  most 
be  converted  into  a  close  vessel,  as  represented  here  by 
the  dotted  line  above  the  funnel,  having  a  bladder,  or 
other  air-tight  bag,  d,  connected  with  it,  and  a  bottle- 
neck and  cork,  or  a  cock,  at  c,  for  admitting  the  enema. 
On  pouring  in  the  liquid  at  c,  the  air  in  the  vessel  e  a 
is  forced  into  the  bag,  and  on  then  closing  the  opening 
at  c,  and  compressing  the  bag,  it  is  evident,  that  any 
desired  degree  of  injecting  pressure  may  be  exerted  on 
the  enema.  This  apparatus  is  both  c4ieaper  and  more 
simple  than  any  syringe,  and  is  equally  effectual ;  and 
the  bag  never  being  wetted,  lasts  long:  6  is  a  cock  kept 
shut  until  the  moment  of  injection. — The  principle  of 
substituting,  in  an  injecting  apparatus,  the  pressure  of  a 
liquid  column  for  that  of  a  piston,  was  first  suggested  in 
this  work ;  and  yet,  since  the  publication  of  the  work, 
more  than  one  patent  has  been  taken  for  it,  for  parties 
seeking  to  convert  it  to  their  profit. 
By  viewing  the  abdomen  in  the  true  light  of  a  vessel  or  bag  filled  with 
liquid  which  is  seeking  to  escape  in  all  directions,  we  have  the  explanation 
of  several  circumstances  connected  with  liemia  or  rupture;  in  which  accident, 
the  containing  sides  of  the  abdomen  in  some  part  have  given  way,  allowing  a 
portion  of  the  viscera  to  escape,  so  as  to  form  a  tumour  under  tlve  skin. 

Hernia  may  be  produced  by  all  causes  which  strain  or  weaken  the  muscles: 
as  by  leaping,  lifting  great  weights,  coughing  and  sneezing,  lying  with  the 
belly  across  a  bench  or  yard,  as  sailors  do  on  ship-board,  over-distension  of 
the  belly  by  eating  and  drinking,  corpulency,  dropsy,  pregnancy ;  debility  of 
muscle  from  dissipation,  d^c. 

The  reason  that  a  rupture  increases  so  rapidly  afler  it  has  once  begun,  is, 
that  the  protruding  part  is  truly  a  fluid  wedge,  of  which,  therefore,  die  opening 
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force  increases  with  the  diameter.  (See  Hydrostatics.)  This  shows  the 
singular  importance  of  arresting  the  accident  at  its  very  commencement.  The 
trqsses  used  to  repress  rupture  were  described  at  page  412. 

In  attempting  to  return  any  part  of  the  abdominal  contents  which  may  have 
escaped  as  a  rupture,  we  should  recollect,  that  a  soft  uniform  compression  or 
squeezing  exerted  upon  the  tumour  by  the  hands  of  the  operator,  if  greater 
than  the  internal  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  is  slowly  pushing  back  again  any 
fluid  matter  that  can  ooze  inward  from  the  tumour ;  and  by  thus  gradually 
lessening  the  size  of  the  tumour,  may  effect  the  desired  object,  without  the 
adoption  of  the  last  resource,  of  cutting  parts  to  widen  the  inlet  When,  in 
such  a  case,  the  operator  sees  clearly  with  the  mind's  eye  what  is  passing 
under  his  fingers,  his  efforts  may  often  be  successful,  where  a  less  intelligent 
indiTidual  would  fail.  No  man  practises  medicine  long,  whatever  his  nomi- 
nal department,  without  having  opportunities  of  saving  life,  or  of  preventing 
a  serious  operation,  by  judicious  management  of  recent  hernia.  The  barba- 
rous old  fashion  of  lifting  the  patient  by  the  heels  and  shaking,  him,  that  the 
weight  of  the  bowels  might  drag  back  again  the  part  which  had  escaped,  was 
founded  on  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  the  weight  of  the  bowels  in  all  positions 
of  the  body,  is  supported  almost  entirely,  not  by  their  attachments,  but  by 
the  surrounding  parts. 

The  function  of  digestion  or  assimilation  sketched  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, by  which  the  animal  body  assumes  foreign  matters  from  around,  and 
converts  them  into  its  own  substances,  is  a  subject  of  study  little  inviting  in 
some  of  its  details,  but  taken  altogether  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful .  which 
can  engage  the  human  attention.  It  points  directly  to  the  curious  and  yet 
unanswered  question — what  is  life?  The  student  of  nature  may  analyze 
with  all  his  art  those  minute  portions  of  matter  called  ieedi  and  ova,  which 
he  knows  to  be  the  rudiments  of  future  creatures,  and  the  links  by  which 
endless  generations  of  living  creatures  hang  to  existence :  but  he  cannot  dis- 
entangle and  display  apart  their  mysterious  uvb!  that  something  under  the 
influence  of  which  each  little  germ,  when  placed  in  due  circumstances,  swells 
OQt,  to  fill  an  invisible  mould  of  maturity  which  determines  its  forms  and  pro- 
portions. One  such  substance  thus  expands  into  a  beauteous  rose-bush ; 
another  into  a  noble  oak ;  a  third  into  an  eagle;  a  fourth  into  an  elephant—- 
3rea,  in  the  same  way,  out  of  the  rude  materials  of  broken  seeds  and  roots, 
and  leaves  of  plants,  and  bits  of  animal  flesh,  is  built  up  the  human  frame 
itself,  whether  of  the  active  man,  combining  gracefulness  with  strength,  or  of 
the  gentler  woman,  with  beauty  around  her  as  light  How  passing  strange, 
that  such  should  be  the  origin  of  the  bright  eye,  whose  glance  pierces  as  if 
the  invisible  soul  were  shot  with  it— of  the  lips  which  pour  forth  sweetest 
eloquence— of  the  larynx,  whose  vibrating  fills  the  surrounding  air  with 
■msic;  and,  more  wonderful  than  all,  of  that  mass  shut  up  within  the  body 
fortress  of  the  skull,  whose  delicate  and  curious  texture  is  the  abode  of  the 
•eol,  with  its  reason  which  contemplates,  and  its  sensibility  which  delights 
in  these  and  endless  other  miracles  of  creation. 


FELVIC  APPARATUS. 

Tfce  Secretion  of  the  Kidneys,  ^c. 

Op  the  large  quantiw  of  fluid  daily  taken  into  the  human  body,  much 
••capes  with  the  bieath,  as  is  proved  by  the  visible  condensation  of  it  in 
81 
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frosty  air,  or  on  anyoold  polished  sarface  held  near  the  mouth ;  part  ^ 
by  the  skin  in  persptratioo ;  but  the  greatest  part,  after  having  answered  the 
purposes  of  the  constitution,  is  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  two  secreting 
organs,  called  the  kidneys,  and  from  them  by  fit  charaiels,  is  carried  off, 
holding  in  solution  various  other  matters,  which  the  system  does  not  require. 
The  kidneys  are  situated  in  the  loins,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine ;  and 
the  constant  drain  of  liquid  from  them  passes  down  by  two  membranom 
canals  called  nreiers  into  the  bladder,  from  which  the  liquid  is  sgain  expdled 
through  the  urethra,  at  considerable  intervals,  according  to  tlra  mpidity  of 
accumulation. 

The  bladder  is  a  curious  membranous  and  moscular  reservoir,  of  which 
the  fibres  can  oonUract  so  as  to  expel  the  last  drop,  and  yet  can  yield  so  as  to 
admit  a  quart  or  more. 

The  passage  of  fluid  downwards  through  the  ureters  from  the  kidneys  to 
the  bladder  resembles,  in  some  respects,  the  passage  of  blood  in  the  veins. 
Authors  have  erroneously  supposed  that  the  weight  of  the  fluid  suflices  to 
cause  its  descent :  but  the  bladder  and  ureters  are  enclosed  in  a  common 
cavity  with  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  while  this  is  full  of  a  semi-fluid  mass  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  urine,  the  latter  is  not  only  supported  by 
Sie  surrounding  pressure,  as  water  would  be  supported  by  water,  but  is  forced 
upwards  or  resisted,  as  water  would  be  in  honey  or  treacle :  in  descending, 
therefore,  it  obeys  some  other  force  than  gravity,  namely,  that  of  the  secreting 
vessels  and  heart. 

The  ureters,  bladder  and  urethra  are  the  seats  of  some  of  the  most  distreas- 
ing  diseases  to  which  the  human  frame  is  liable.  Two  classes  of  these 
being  relievable  chiefly  by  mechanical  means,  require  to  be  shortly  eooai- 
dered  here.  They  are,  obetruction$  in  the  urethra ;  and  etmcretume,  or 
etonee,  as  they  «re  called,  in  the  bladder. 

Obstructions  or  strictures  in  the  urethra  are  generally  consequenoes  of  an 
inflammation,  which  has  destroyed  the  dilatability  of  a  part  of  the  canal.  They 
appear  as  if  a  thread  or  a  bit  of  tape  were  tied  round  the  canal,  so  as  to  nar- 
row its  calibre.  Constant  irritation,  which  destroys  the  general  health,  fits 
of  fever,  broken  rest,  and  even  death  from  total  suppression  of  urine,  have 
been  common  consequences  of  stricture. 

Until  within  a  recent  period,  the  treatment  of  such  obstructions  was  pvr- 
sued  very  generally  according  to  a  blind  routine.  The  attempt  was  niade 
either  to  bore  them  open  by  wedges,  called  bougies,  often  of  doubtful  and 
tedious  operation,  or  to  destroy  them  by  caustic  passed  down  to  them  in  the 
end  of  a  bougie,  which  caustic  oAen  hurt  the  part  of  the  canal  anterior  to 
them,  or  eat  out  false  passages  about  the  stricture,  or  opened  blood-vessels  am 
as  to  cause  dangerous  hemorrhage. 

Struck  by  the  defective  state  of  this  branch  of  the  healing  art,  the  andior 
of  the  present  work,  while  abroad,  and  situated  where  he  had  interestaig 
opportunities  of  observation,  had  bestowed  considerable  attention  upon  it* 
and  he  then  contrived  and  tried  several  new  means  of  relief.  These  were 
afterwards  brought  more  extensively  into  use  and  improvedy  and  others  were 
added,  by  his  brother  Dr.  James  Arnott,  superintendent  surgeon  in  the  ser* 
▼ice  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  who  gave  a  minute  account  of  ihem 
in  a  treatise  on  urethral  diseases,  and  a  supplement,  published  in  the  years 
1818  and  1820.  Hiey  have  become,  perhaps,  still  better  known  in  France 
than  in  England,  through  the  work  of  Dr.  Ducamp,  which  described  them, 
and  which,  having  been  submitted  to  the  French  Institute,  and  most  favoara- 
bly  reported  upon  by  the  appointed  authorities,  soon  became  a  standard  trea- 
tise in  the  country; — ^in  FrancCi  also,  the  philosophy  of  mechanics  bad  been 
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Studied  by  surgeons  more  generaUy  than  in  England.  It  is  painful  to  be 
obliged  to  add,  that  Dr.  Ducamp,  as  regarded  these  instruments  and  the 
views  of  disease  and  treatment  which  had  suggested  them,  concealed  the  fact 
of  his  being  only  a  translator.  The  imposition  was  not  discovered  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  two  years  afterwards,  hastened  apparently 
by  the  fatigues  of  the  extensive  practice  which  Uie  report  of  the  Academy 
brought  upon  him.  The  author  has  had  so  much  pleasing  intercourse  with 
enlightened  and  honourable  Frenchmen,  that  it  pains  him  to  have  this  fact  to 
relate. 

The  objects  aimed  at  by  the  new  mcims  were,— to  ascertain  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  diseased  canal — to  facilitate  the  passing  of  instruments  in  casee 
of  difficulty — and  to  efiect  a  permanent  cure.  The  following  seven  of  these 
means  may  here  be  particularized : 

Ist.  An  examining  Bound  ;  being  a  bougie  with  the  point  formed  of  a  soAer 
tenacious  material ;  in  which  fibres  of  cotton  or  silk  are  mixed  to  prevent 
any  portion  from  being  broken  off  or  detached  during  use.  This  sound/ 
pressed  against  the  obstruction,  takes  a  correct  impression  of  its  anterior  face, 
and  shows  the  ma^itude  and  exact  position  of  the  still  remaining  opening. 

2d.  An  expanding  or  dilator  sound,  which  is  a  small  tube  with  a  dilatable 
button  at  its  extremity.  The  button  consists  of  a  little  bag,  which  is  passed 
through  the  stricture  empty,  and  is  filled  with  fluid  after  it  has  passed.  It 
readily  discovers  any  other  strictures  beyond  the  first,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  state  of  each. 

dd.  A  conducting  canula  or  tube,  open  at  both  ends.  It  is  passed  down 
to  the  stricture,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and  directing  small  bougies 
seeking  entrances  through  very  narrow  strictures,  or  of  guaiding  the  caustic 
bougie  in  its  approach  to  the  place  of  its  action. 

4th.  In  cases  where  the  attempt  to  open  the  passaffe  has  failed  by  all  com- 
mon meanst  a  conducting  tube  is  first  introduced,  and  through  it  six  or  more 
small  bougies  are  passed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  probe  the  whole  face  of  the 
stricture  at  the  same  time.  It  is  thus  scarcely  possible  that  the  opening 
should  not  be  found. 

5th.  Were  even  this  means  to  fail,  the  conducting  tube  may  be  filled  with 
water,  under  any  degree  of  pressure,  which  water  will  either  open  the  pass- 
age for  the  sm^l  bougies,  or  will  itself  act  as  the  sharpest  and  most  insinu- 
ating of  all  instruments.  The  stricture,  by  which  ever  means  opened,  will 
then  allow  the  urine  to  escape.  As  patients  might  fear  that  water  forced  to- 
wards a  bladder  already  too  full  would  only  increase  the  evil,  J.  Arnott  waited 
for  more  numerous  proofs  of  the  utility  and  safety  of  the  practice,  before 
strongly  recommending  it :  Dr.  Amussat,  of  Paris,  has  since  published  a  state- 
ment of  numerous  eases  of  retention  thus  relieved. 

6th.  A  dilator  for  widening  the  strieture,  after  a  small  instrument  can  be 
passed  through  it.  It  is  intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  bougies  and  sounds 
of  former  times.  The  chief  objections  to  these  last  are,  the  painAil  frictiont 
the  danger  of  making  false  passages,  the  tediousness  and  imperfection  of  the 
eure,  and  that  they  cannot  dilate  any  part  of  the  canal  beyond  the  size  of  its 
orifice,  through  which  they  have  to  pass,  and  which,  during  health,  is  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  canal. 

The  dilator  consists  of  a  tube  of  thin  membrane  introduced  while  empty 
into  the  stricture,  on  a  ball-pointed  wire,  and  then  filled  with  fluid  by  a 
syringe,  so  as  to  dilate  the  stricture,  with  any  degree  of  force,  from  the  mere 
filling  of  the  part  to  the  strain  of  the  hydrostatic  press,  soflicient  to  tear  the 
strongest' texture  that  disease  can  form.    The  dilating  tube  is  about  two  indies 
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long,  and  its  end  next  to  the  operator  is  fixed  to  Uie  point  of  a  small  catheter, 
through  which  the  distending  fluid  is  injected.  The  tube  is  formed  of  thin 
silk  riband  of  various  sizes,  with  the  edges  joined.  It  is  lined  with  prepared 
gut  of  the  cat  or  dog,  which  is  almost  as  thin  as  gold-beater's  skin,  although 
very  strong  and  water-tight;  and  it  is  covered  with  the  same  to  give  the 
smoothest  and  softest  possible  external  surface.  When  complete  and  en- 
closing its  blunt  wire,  it  is  still  much  less  bulky  than  the  bougie  which  would 
be  required  for  the  same  case.  Thus,  it  passes  easily ;  it  cannot  tear  the  canal 
or  make  false  passages ;  it  can  enter  through  a  small  orifice,  and  then  dilate  to 
any  desired  extent;  and  its  greatest  advantage  is,  that  by  swellfng  so  as  to 
follow  the  yielding  of  the  stricture,  it  can  efiect  at  one  application,  what  only 
a  succession  of  hard  bougies,  during  long  treatment,  could  accomplish.  In 
one  day  it  has  often  removed  disease  which  had  resisted  other  means  for 
months  or  even  years. 

Some  practitioners  and  critics,  not  understanding  the  law  of  fluid  pressure, 
(explained  at  p.  128)  objected  at  first  to  the  dilator,  that  a  little  water  or  air 
messed  into  it  by  a  syringe,  would  be  unable  to  overcome  much  resistance. 
Had  they  seen  the  instrument  lifting  so  readily  as  it  does,  a  heavy  weight 
laid  upon  it,  or  snapping  a  strong  ligature  tied  round  it,  they  would  nofhave 
had  this  prejudice.  It  was  objected,  also,  that  the  instrument  would  do  mis- 
chief by  dilating  the  urethra  before  and  behind  the  strictore  more  than  the 
stricture  itself;  now  its  dimensions  being  determined  and  fixed  by  those  of 
its  silken  tunic,  it  never  can  distend  beyond  the  diameter  chosen,  and,  there- 
fore, if  of  the  proper  size,  it  can  only  pre$s  on  the  stricture  itself.  It  was 
also  said,  that  this  instrument  requires,  in  the  operator,  greater  manual  dex- 
terity and  acquaintance  with  mechanical  philosophy  than  many  surgeons 
possess ;  but  this  is  merely  saying  that  the  arts  are  progressive,  and  that  the 
accomplished  surgeon  of  the  present  day  is  more  dexterous  and  intelligent 
than  his  predecessors  of  the  last  century.  It  is  not  accounted  a  reason  why 
the  delicato  apparatus  of  the  oculist  should  fall  into  disuse,  that  all  surgeons 
are  not  able  to  apply  it. 

Some  attempto  had  been  made  before,  to  construct  a  dibUi>r  of  fluid  prtt^ 
n^re,  but  they  produced  nothing  of  value.  For  urethral  purposes,  a  simple 
gut  or  intestine  is  worse  than  useless,  for,  being  yielding  in  its  texture,  the 
surgeon  can  never  know  truly  the  size  of  his  instrument,  and  therefore  may 
do  much  mischief  by  it.  Dr.  Ducamp,  in  speaking  of  the  dilator,  allows  that 
he  did  not  first  invent  it,  but  then,  from  ignorance  of  what  constitutes  its  true 
value,  be  takes  praise  to  himself  for  simplifying  and  improving  it,  by  throw- 
ing away  the  silk,  and  using  the  gut  only. — A  variety  of  metallic  dilators  have 
been  contrived  and  used  by  English  surgeons  sinc^  the  publioation  ot  AmoWs 
Trmiist  on  Slridure$^  but  although  manageable  with  less  trouble  than  the 
fluid  dilator,  they  want  its  chief  merits. 

The  dilator  is  applicable  to  many  other  purposes  in  surgery  besides  that 
now  mentioned, — as  for  removing  stricture  of  the  gullet,  and  of  the  rectum, 
for  checking  hiemorrhage  in  deep  wounds,  for  dilating  wounds  as  a  tent,  dns. 
And  the  operation  of  lithotomy  was  saved  to  a  gentleman,  whom  Sir  Asdey 
Cooper  and  the  author  of  this  work  were  attending  together,  by  the  dilator 
opening  ^fiitula  in  perineo^  so  that  a  large  stone  was  extracted  without  cut- 
ting.    The  dilator  has  also  served  hi  removing  stones  from  the  female  bladder. 

7th.  Another  improved  means  for  the  treatment  of  stricture,  described  in 
the  trtatise,  is  a  mode  of  applying  caustic  for  its  entire  destruction,  but  so  as 
not  to  touch  any  other  part  of  the  canal.  Formeriy  the  caustic  was  applied 
to  the  face  or  anterior  part  of  the  structure,  and,  therefpre,  had  almost  always 
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to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  healthy  canal  before  it  coald  reach  the  narrowest 
fibres: — 4he  extent  of  such  portion  depending  on  the  distance  from  these 
fibres  of  the  part  where  the  lining  of  the  canal  began  to  be  drawn  inwards  by 
them.  This  explains  why  not  unfrequently  a  hundred  applications  of  caastic 
were  made  in  a  single  case,  and  why,  during  such  treatment,  false  passages 
were  often  bored,  and  other  mischiefs  produced.  Now  by  applying  the  caustic 
within  the  stricture  at  once,  a  single  application  generally  suffices.  To  ac- 
complish this,  a  ring  of  caustic  is  placed  (as  described  in  the  TVeo/tse,  and 
in  the  Cases^)  on  a  bougie  of  peculiar  construction,  about  an  inch  from  its 
extremity ;  and  the  bougie  being  then  passed  down  to  the  stricture  through 
a  tube  or  conductor,  and  the  point  being  passed  beyond  the  stricture,  the 
caustic  is  guided  to  the  very  spot  where  it  is  desired  to  act* 

*  Dr.  Daeamp  iseiirred  a  sinrolar  risk  in  gifing  hinuelf  out  m  the  first  proposer  of  the 
instraments  and  praetioe  desorit>ed  above ;  for  m  was  already  known  as  a  translator  of 
En^ish  medieal  books,  and  the  TreatUe  on  Stricturet  of  J.  Amott  had  been  held  op  to 
paUie  attention  two  jears  before  by  the  varioas  medieal  reviews,  in  terms  suoh  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  *'  We  have  carefully  perused  this  little  volume,  and  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  by  far 
the  bMt  systematic  work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language." — *'  It  is  a  judicious  com- 
pilation, interwoven  with  much  original  and  acute  observation ;  and  it  gives  publici^r  to 
instruments  which  promise  to  be  of  essential  benefit  to  operative  surgery.**— JtfiMfico-cAs- 
ntrpcal  Beview,  January,  1819. 

Ferhai>s  Dr.  Ducamp  imagined  that  the  slight  alterations  proposed  by  him  in  the  eon- 
stroction  of  three  of  the  new  instruments,  might  be  a  shield  to  him  when  detected :  but  as  the 
chief  merit  was  in  the  analysis  of  the  subject  which  suggested  such  instrumenu  and  not  in 
the  mere  mechanical  fulfilment  of  intentions,  even  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  in- 
struments would  not  have  been  a  sufiicient  excuse.  His  changes,  however,  were  either  triflinr 
or  retrograde.  His  metallic  Stating  tound  is  less  perfect  than  metallic  sounds  contrived 
by  J.  A.,  but  not  described,  because  the  fluid  dilating  sound  was  found  to  be  preferable. 
n\%  porte-catuiique  is  defective  in  not  distending  the  stricture  at  the  moment  of  applying 
the  caustic  ;  and  nis  mode  of  making  a  dUator  without  the  silken  tunic,  renders  it  not  only 
a  useless,  but  a  dangerous  instrument  >-indeed,  such  as  obliged  him  to  use  the  caustic  in 
almost  every  ease.  His  silence  with  respect  to  the  Hguidfnwfe  favours  the  conclusion  that 
he  did  not  understand  it,  although  Dr.  Amussat  of  Paris  has  since  used  it  with  mush  suc- 
cess:— and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  double  catheter  (see  Amott's  cases,)  or  »onde  4 
double  current^  as  it  has  been  called  by  those  who  have  since  used  it  in  Paris. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report  made  by  the  commissioners  of  the  French 
Institute,  Doctors  Desehamps  and  Percy,  in  May,  18!^  on  the  subject  of  Dueamp>s  work 
entiUed  TVotltf  de9  retentiom  d*urine, 

*'  This  treatise  concerning  a  most  important  malady,  because  one  of  the  most  common 
attd  painful  which  allbets  humanity,  has  appeared  to  us  to  merit  more  than  ordinary  atten- 
tion. 

"  When,  some  years  ago,  your  same  commisioners  had  to  expreu  their  opinion  of  ano* 
ther  work  on  this  subject,  they  commended  the  zeal  and  industry  of  its  estimable  author 
(Dr.  Petit))  but  Uiey  could  not  conceal  that  there  were  still  imperfections  in  his  modes  of 
treatment )  and  also  that  they  were  almost  entirely  either  borrowed  or  imitated  from  the 
English. 

**  The  work  of  Dr.  Ducamp  now  leaves  us,  however,  nothing  more  to  desire,  and  we  have 
no  lonieer  reason,  as  regards  this  subject,  to  envy  our  neighbours.  Although  a  volume  of 
moderate  siie,  it  is  Incomparably  more  complete  and  full  of  matter  than  the  bulky  treatises 
lately  jHiblished  in  other  countries. 

**  *  *  Ducamp  leaves  all  these  authors  far  behind  him,  whether  as  to  the  soundness  of  his 
doctrines,  the  superiority  of  his  trials,  or  the  invention  of  instruments. 

*'  He  takes  a  print  or  model  of  the  stricture  by  an  instrument  of  his  invention,  called  Stnde 
Explwrairice,    ( Amott's  examininr  sound,  page  471. ) 

**  For  introducing  bougies  in  diilcult  cases,  he  uses  an  elastic  g«m  tube,  which  he  calls 
€»ndMeteur,    (Described abvoty  page  471.) 

"  Mr.  D.  has  invented,  for  measuring  the  length  of  strictures,  ficc,  an  instrument  which, 
when  introduced,  enlarges  beyond  the  stricture.    (7%e  dUuiing99und,pare  471.) 

*'  The  nitrate  of  silver,  or  eommon  caustic,  is  what  he  uses  for  destro}*ing  strictures,  but 
he  employs  it  in  a  new  manner,  which  appears  to  us  to  give  it  new  |>owers.  and  to  deprive 
it  of  all  iu  former  dangers.  *  *  He  carries  the  caustic  into  the  stricture  by  means  of  his 
pmrte  eauttigtte.    {See  abe^,  page  473.    JVb.  7  of  Mr,  ^Amott.) 

*'  ..»«.„..To  enlarge  the  canal  at  the  morbid  part  of  iU  true  calibre,  he  uses  an  instrument 
which  be  names  a  dtlatateur,    [DUator,  page  471.)    He  does  not  conceal  that  this  instm- 
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Siont  in  the  bladder  is  another  disease  relievable  chiefly  by  mechanical 

means. 

The  nrine,  as  secreted  in  the  kidneys,  contains  dissolved  in  it,  a  variety  of 
substances  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  separate  and  assume  the  solid 
form, — as  sugar  separates  in  small  crystals  from  cooling  syrup,  or  salt  from 
cooling  brine : — and  it  is  thus  that  those  minute  grains  are  produced  which 
we  call  urinary  gravei.  A  single  particle  of  gravel  remaining  by  any  acci- 
dent in  the  bladder,  soon  attracts  to  itself  more  matter  of  the  same  kind,  and 
becomes  the  nucleus  or  centre  of  an  increasing  mass,  which  is  what  we  call 
the  8t<me  in  the  bladder. 

In  a  second  Tract  by  the  author's  brother,  published  in  1820,*  ^e  follow- 
ing paragraph  appears : 

**  From  the  severe  suffering  of  the  patient  labouring  under  stone  in  the 
bladder,  and  the  remedy  being  an  operation  no  painful  and  dangerouSt  that 
many  wear  out  their  lives  in  certain  misery,  rather  than  submit  to  it,  it  has 
arisen  that  no  part  of  surgery  has  excited  more  attention,  either  in  the  medical 
profession  or  out  of  it.t  No  very  important  change  in  the  treatment  of  this 
disease  has  now  been  made  for  upwards  of  a  century ;  and,  indeed,  it  has 
appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  modem  surgeons,  that  the  manner  of  operating 
practised  by  Cheselclen,  about  a  century  ago,  and  which  has  been  called  the 
*  glory  of  English  surgery'  was  so  nearly  perfect,  as  to  leave  little  room  for 
improvement.  Hie  hopes  which  the  rapid  progress  of  chemistry,  and  the 
grand  discoveries  relating  to  stone  of  Scheele,  Wollaston,  Fonrcroy,  and 
others,  some  time  ago  gave  birth  to,  that  we  should  be  able  to  dissolve  stone 
by  litbontriptics,  and  thus  save  the  horrors  of  lithotomy,  had  again  died 
away,  and  the  researches  of  many  ingenious  men  who  have  been,  and  still 
are  employed  about  the  question,  have,  for  their  end,  more  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  stone  by  remedies  and  regimen,  than  to  improve  the  manner  of 
removing  it  when  once  formed.  I  trust,  however,  notwithstanding  the  sup- 
posed exhausted  nature  of  the  subject,  that  the  following  essay  will  prove  that 
much  was  still  possible  in  the  improvement  of  this  department  of  the  healing 
art," 

The  publication  from  which  the  above  paragraph  is  taken»  and  the  *'  TVeo- 
hse"  which  preceded  it,  in  both  of  which  new  instruments  and  new  pro- 
cesses were  described,  and  interesting  facts  were  detailed,  aroused  the  public 
attention  in  England  to  the  possibility  of  improving  the  treatment  of  stone ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  a  similar  spirit  awoke  with  more  decided  effects  in 
France.  The  results  have  now  become  of  great  importance  to  humanity. 
In  the  medical  publications  since  that  time,  cases  soon  began  to  be  re- 
corded in  lithotomy  superseded  by  new  means,  and  lately  such  eases  form 
the  majority.     We  shall  now  briefly  animadvert  to  the  principal  of  these 

meot  had  been  imarined  before  hira,  but  hehaa  the  merit  of  perfeoting  it,  and  oTredoehig 
to  praetiee  what  before  had  only  existed  at  a  project. 

**l^.,^Jkxk  rendering  juttioe  to  the  able  men  who  have  preceded  Dncarap,  we  most  atiU 
Mj,  that  no  one  has  displayed  so  much  indastry,  dexterity  and  talent,  and  we  think  that  he 
has  high  claims  to  the  confidence  of  patients  and  the  gratitude  of  the  professioB,  and  that  bit 
work  merits  the  enlogiuro  of  the  Academy. 

(Signed )    * « DncOAMPt,— PimcT,  Reporters. 
Cuviim, Secretary.'^ 

*  Cases  innstratire  of  the  Treatment  of  Urethral  Obstmctaons  and  of  Stone.  By  James 
A mott.— Longman  and  Co.,  1890. 

t  The  Caulogue  of  authors  who  hare  written  npon  stone  occtipies  in  Plooqoet*a  Utera* 
tura  Medica,  no  less  than  twenty-nine  very  closely  printed  qnarto  pages. 
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meansi  inlending,  however,  only  to  interest  the  reader  in  a  manner  that  may 
lead  him  to  the  penieal  of  the  original  works,  where  more  minate  information 
is  to  be  found.  They  shall  be  named  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  come 
iato  use. 

The  dUaior^  as  applied  to  the  treatment  of  stone,  has  already  been  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  (umble  catheter.  This  instrument,  with  its  applications  to  cases  of 
stone  and  other  affections  of  the  bladder,  is  described  in  AmotVs  Cases,  It 
has  two  channels,  by  one  of  which  a  flnid  may  pass  into  the  bladder,  while 
by  the  other  there  is  a  retoming  current  mix^  with  urine.  It  is  equipped 
with  two  pliant  tnbes,  of  which  one  leads,  from  a  supplying  reservoir,  and 
the  other  to  a  waste  vessel.  It  will  soothe  irritation  of  the  bladder,  whether 
arising  from  stone  or  not,  by  keeping  the  acrid  urine  in  a  diluted  stato,  or  by 
applying  bland  and  medicated  liquids  directly  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
blsMlder.  Not  being  larger  than  a  common  eatheter,  it  may  be  worn  for  any 
period  as  the  common  catheter  now  is.  It  need  prevent  no  sedentary  occu- 
pstion,  and  may  be  used  during  sleep.  It  will  act  powerfully  to  dilate  a 
eontracted  bladder,  if  the  reservoirs  be  placed  high,  and  the  fluid  be  caused  to 
distend  with  the  pressure  of  a  lofty  column.  It  abo  affords  by  far  the  best 
means  of  admitting  to  the  bladder  any  soUent  of  stone.  Even  pure  water  is 
a  weak  solvent  of  most  animal  calculi,  as  is  proved  by  placing  them  in  a  run- 
ning stream ;  but  the  living  bladder  bears  with  impunity  a  diluted  acid  or 
lOkali. 

The  syphon  eatheter  (also  first  described  in  Amotfs  Cases)  is  merely  a 
eatheter  of  a  length  that  will  allow  its  external  part  to  descend,  so  as  to  con- 
stitute the  long  leg  of  a  syphon.  (See  Pneumatics,)  lis  outer  extremity  is 
turned  up  a  little,  or  has  a  portion  of  sof^  animal  gat  tied  upon  it  to  act  as  a 
valve,  for  preventing  the  entrance  of  air.  The  most  useful  application  of  this 
kistrument  is  to  keep  the  bladder  emp^  after  operations,  until  the  healing 
process  has  made  a  certain  advance*  The  diffusion  of  urine  among  the  sur- 
rounding parte  after  lithotomy,  particularly  after  the  high  operation,  is  often 
a  cause  of  death;  and  the  syphon  catheter,  by  providing  a  channel  by  which 
the  urine  must  immediately  pass  away  as  secreted,  obviates  the  danger. 
This  instrument  is  sometimes  useful  in  very  irriteble  bladders,  by  preventing 
the  repeated  distensions  of  the  bladder,  with  the  consequent  excruciating 
contractions.  It  has  also  relieved  in  the  deplorable  case  of  the  bladder  torn 
or  opened  by  sloughing  in  parturition,  as  it  can  keep  the  unhappy  patient 
quite  dry. 

A  forceps^  calculated  to  pass  through  a  tube  into  the  bladder,  and  to  open 
there,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  any  small  stone  or  other  solid  object  offered 
to  it,  was  described  long  ago  in  the  Jlrmamentwn  Chirurgicum  of  Scultetus, 
but  was  again  forgotten  until  John  Hunter's  investigations  led  him  to  a  second 
invention  of  it.  Such  an  instrument  had  for  a  considerable  time  passed  under 
the  appellation  oi  Hunter*  s  urethra  or  bladder  forceps^  answering  for  extract^ 
ing  small  stones,  and  therefore,  if  used  in  time,  preventing  occasionally  the 
necessity  of  lithotomy.  Soon  aAer  the  publication  of  Amott*s  Essay,  it  was 
modified  and  much  more  extensively  used  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  other 
snrgeons  in  England. 

But  a  new  and  intense  interest  has  now  been  excited  with  respect  to  the 
foreepe,  as  a  means  of  removing  stone,  by  the  discovery — also  an  old  disco- 
very revived — thatattnn^A/  tube  may  be  passed  to  the  bladder,  as  a  conductor, 
instead  of  the  bent  tubes  or  eatheters  commonly  used.  A  door  is  thus,  as  it 
were,  opened  directly  into  the  bladder,  through  which  a  stone  might  even  be 
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seen,  if  light  were  directed  upon  it,  and  throuffh  which  it  easily  may  be  canght 
and  broken  to  pieces,  and  brought  away  without  doing  injury  to  the  living 
parts.  Dr.  Civiale,  of  Paris,  had  the  merit  first  of  contriving  good  instru- 
ments for  this  operation,  and  of  himself  operating  with  complete  success  in 
B&any  cases.  But  the  praise  of  carrying  the  operation  of  Lithotrity  (Btont' 
wearing-doum,)  as  it  is  now  named,  to  its  present  state  of  perfection,  is  shared 
by  various  other  ingenious  surgeons,  as  Gruithuisen  (who  first  used  the 
straight  sound,)  Amussat,  Leroy,  Heurteloup,  (who  proposed  the  mode  of 
percussion,)  ^.  The  operator  introduces  a  strong  forceps,  which  seizes 
and  holds  fast  the  stone,  and  he  then  weakens  the  stone  by  boring  it  in  various 
directions  with  a  simple  drill,  which  passes  through  the  handle  of  the  forceps, 
and  is  turned  rapidly  by  a  drill-bow  acting  on  its  external  end,  or  with  a  drill 
of  which  the  point  can  be  bent  to  one  side,  so  as  to  excavate  to  any  desired 
extent:  after  which  weakening,  the  stone  is  crushed,  either  by  the  forceps 
which  first  held  it,  or  by  another  instrument  called  brisecoque^  made  on  pur- 
pose:— or  without  boring  at  all,  Heurteloup  and  others  at  once  break  the  stone 
to  pieces  by  blows  of  a  small  hammer  acting  on  a  sliding  limb  of  the  forceps. 

Dr.  Darwin,  in  his  Zoonomia,  published  in  1790,  proposed  to  seize  stones 
by  forceps  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  then  to  break  them  down  or  destroy 
them  mechanically ;  but  the  supposed  necessity  of  working  through  a  long 
bent  tube  prevented  trials  from  being  made.  The  author  of  this  work  also 
showed  some  years  ago,  before  any  of  the  above-described  improvements 
were  made  (see  Casea^  page  93,)  that  it  was  possible  to  pass  a  bag  into  the 
living  bladder,  and  to  enclose  a  stone  there,  so  that  any  solvent  might  be 
injected  into  the  bag,  and  again  withdrawn  without  coming  into  contact  with 
the  bladder.  This  was  shown  rather  to  excite  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
operating  within  the  living  bladder  with  great  precision,  than  to  recomm^id 
that  precise  means  of  destroying  stone. 

To  all  the  ingenious  instruments  above  spoken  of  for  breaking  down  the 
stone,  there  is  still  this  objection,  that  it  is  broken  into  such  fragments,  that 
many  of  them  require  to  be  afterwards  treated  as  distinct  stones,  and  thus  the 
painful  operation  has  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  whole  months  may 
pass  before  the  operation  be  completed.-^The  author  deems  it  possiUe  to 
make  a  forceps  of  several  claws  or  ribs,  which  should  surround  the  stone  so 
loosely  as  to  leave  it  freedom  of  motion  within  the  claws,  like  a  loose  kernel 
in  a  shell,  and  so  that  on  making  the  forceps  itself  whirl  backwards  and  for- 
wards, like  the  drill  in  Civiale*s  apparatus,  the  stone  might  be  quickly  rubbed 
to  dost  by  the  friction  or  file  action  of  the  roughened  interior  of  the  claws. 
The  bladder  would  be  filled  during  the  operation,  with  water,  or  even  air,  to 
secure  plenty  of  room  for  the  turning  instrument: — or  a  slender  external  for- 
ceps might  be  used  as  a  guard,  to  prevent  contact  of  the  bladder  with  the 
moving  instrument.  Out  of  the  body,  a  stone  harder  than  urinary  ealcolos, 
placed  in  such  a  cage  with  rough  interior,  and  subjected  to  the  action  de- 
scribed, is  soon  reduced  to  dust  There  are  various  ways  of  making  a  forceps 
or  cage  for  this  operation,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  persons 
knowing  what  has  already  been  achieved  in  this  department  of  practice,  and 
having  the  ingenuity  likely  to  engage  them  in  such  a  pursuit 

The  high  operation  of  lithotomy  possesses  over  the  common  lateral  ope" 
ration  such  aa vantages  as  the  following :-— thinness  of  the  parts  cut  through 
—distance  of  the  knife  from  important  arteries — stones  of  very  large  size  may 
be  more  easily  extracted— -the  prostate  gland  is  not  wounded.  But  the  high 
operation  has  not  become  general,— because— there  was  difficulty  in  avoid- 
ing the  peritoneum  while  making  the  opening  into  the  bladder— there  ' 
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danger  of  effusion  of  urine  among  tbe  cut  parts,  after  the  operation — and  where 
the  bladder  was  contracted,  the  incision  had  to  be  very  deep.  Now  these 
objections  are  obviated  by,  1st,  the  double  catheter,  which  will  dilate  the 
contracted  bladder ;  2d,  by  the  eyphon  catheter,  which  will  prevent  the  efiii- 
sion  of  urine;  and  3d,  by  the  jointed  slidmg  eotend,  (see  Ckuei,  page  104,) 
which  will  ensure  the  accurate  cutting  in  the  desired  place.  Had  we  possessed, 
then,  for  the  removal  of  stone,  no  less  hazardous  means  than  cntting,  tbe 
high  operations  with  the  new  securities  might  have  been  best. 

When  a  catheter  has  to  be  retained  in  the  bladder  after  any  operation,  in 
eases  where,  if  it  slipped  out,  it  might  with  difficulty  be  replaced,  something 
should  be  passed  through  it  like  a  small  sprint  forceps  to  expand  and  be- 
come an  internal  buttpn  preventing  its  escape.  (See  Caeetf  page  94.) 


VTBRnrX  FHBNOMBNA. 

Although  SO  many  of  the  uterine  phenomena  are  mechanical,  there  are  few 
of  them  which  could  be  treated  of  with  advantage,  except  in  connection  with 
particulars,  of  which  the  consideration  does  not  belong  to  a  work  like  this. 
We  shall,  however,  cite  the  following  particulars  as  examples. 

The  protection  given  to  the  tender  foBtus  by  the  Hquor  anrnii  in  which  it 
floats,  is  such,  thata  blow  from  without  is  expended  on  the  surrounding  water, 
and  cannot  reach  the  foetus. 

The  head  of  the  foetus,  because  ossification  begins  in  it  first,  becomes  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  therefore  gene- 
rally lies  at  the  bottom  of  its  liquid  bed.  It  is  thus  ready  to  appear  first  in 
parturition,  according  to  the  safest  course  of  delivery. 

The  membranes  distended  by  the  liquor  amnii  descend  before  the  head,  as 
a  so(\  but  powerful  wedge  preparing  the  way,  according  to  the  principle  ex- 
plained in  a  previous  page. 

We  have  spoken,  at  page  168,  under  the  name  of  pneumatic  tractor,  of  a 
circular  piece  of  leather  or  similar  soft  substance,  kept  extended  by  included 
solid  rings  or  radii,  as  being  adapted  to  some  purposes  of  surgery.  Now  it 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  purpose  of  obstetric  surgery,  vu:.,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  steel  forceps,  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  deficient  in  manual 
dexterity,  whether  from  inexperience  or  natural  inaptitude.  The  forceps,  to 
be  well  and  safely  used,  requires  address,  which  even  the  naturally  dexterous 
man  cannot  possess  without  a  oertain  degree  of  continued  practical  familiarity 
with  it,  and  except  in  large  towns,  a  man  must  be  very  unfortunate  in  his 
practice  who  often  requires  it :  hence  the  really  small  number  of  persons  who 
use  it  well.  The  consideration  of  the  tractor  as  a  substitute  for  it  belongs 
properly  to  the  nresent  section :  but  as  the  true  mode  of  action  of  the  tractor 
is  not  very  readily  conceived  by  persons  who  either  have  never  been  in- 
structed in  the  general  laws  of  physics,  or  who  have  ceased  to  be  familiar 
with  them,  such  persons  are  advised  to  read  this  paragraph  in  continuation 
of  that  at  pa^e  108,  and  to  weigh  well  the  following  remarks.  A  tractor  of 
three  inches  m  diameter,  would  act  upon  any  body,  to  lif\  or  draw  it,  with  a 
force  of  about  a  hundred  pounds — with  more,  therefore,  than  is  ever  required 
or  allowable  in  obstetric  practice.  Tn  lifting  a  stone,  the  tractor  does  not  act 
as  if  it  were  glued  or  nailed  to  the  stone,  but  merely  bears  or  takes  off  the 
atmospheric  pressue  from  one  part,  and  allows  the  pressure  on  the  opposite 
side,  not  then  counterbalanced,  to  push  the  stone  in  the  direction  of  the  trac- 
tor;— so  when  placed  upon  the  head,  it  would  not  pull  by  the  skin,  in  the 
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manner  of  a  very  alrong  adhesive  [faster  applied  ^ere«  as  uninformed  per^ 
sons  woald  be  apt  to  supjpose,  bat  b^  taking  off  a  certain  atmospheric  pies* 
sore  from  the  part  of  the  head  on  which  it  rested,  it  would  allow  the  pressure 
on  the  other  side  or  behind  to  urge  the  head  forward  on  its  way.  Of  course 
the  forwarding  pressure  in  such  a  case  would  not  operate  on  the  head  directly, 
but  throuffh  the  intervening  parietes  and  contents  of  the  maternal  abdomen. 
It  would  be  much  better  to  have  a  gentle  and  diffused  action  of  the  tractor 
over  a  large  surface,  than  an  intense  action  on  a  small  surface,  and  therefore 
a  tractor  for  the  purpose  now  contemplated  should  not  be  very  small,  and 
should  have  a  little  air  underneath  it  in  a  slight  depression  or  cavity  at  its 
centre. — The  forceps  must  be  more  effective  than  the  tractor  for  rectifying 
malposition  of  the  head,  and  diminishing  its  transverse  diameter ;  but  the 
tractor  will  answer  both  these  purposes  in  a  degree  greater  than  many  would 
expect.*  The  author  proposes  to  publish  on  this  matter,  and  on  some  other 
strictly  professional  subjects  which  are  lightly  touched  upon  in  the  present 
ffeneral  work,  such  a  practical  detail,  as  for  the  dilator,  syphon  catheter,  ditc, 
IS  found  m  his  brother's  **TreaH$e*'  and  **Ca$ei.** 

Conclusion. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  here,  that,  for  the  practice  of  general 
and  obstetric  surgery,  learning  and  iudgment  are  of  little  avail  unless  accom- 
panied by  manual  dexterity :  and  it  is  one  of  the  improvements  yet  to  be  made 
in  OUT  system  of  education  for  various  professions,  to  cultivate  more  metho- 
dically the  use  of  the  hands.  Children  and  young  people,  in  obtaining  prac- 
tical familiarity  with  ingenious  toys,  tools  of  carpentiy,  games  of  address, 
musical  instruments,  &c.,  are  often  fitting  themselves  for  the  important  busi- 
ness of  their  future  life. 

*  We  have  been  already  compelled  on  one  or  two  oeeasioni  to  differ  from  the  able  author 
•f  tbii  work,  in  relation  to  the  praetieal  applteation  of  tome  of  hit  prineiplet,  and  we  moit 
be  a^n  permitted  to  reeord  our  distent  from  lut  opinion  that  the  pneuraatie  traeCor,  wider 
certain  eircamstaneet,  is  peculiarlj  adapted  as  a  inbstitute  for  the  (^stetrio  forceps.  Oar 
anthor  cannot  be  a  practical  accoochenr  or  he  wonld  at  once  perceite  that  the  variovM  ma- 
DcraYres  br  which  labour  is  assisted  with  the  forceps,  csnnot  be  accomplished  with  the 
tractor.  That  address  and  knowledge  are  requisite  to  applj  the  forceps  properly,  is  no 
objection  to  their  use ;  it  only  shows  the  necessitj  of  the  operator's  acquiring  this  dexterity 
and  knowledge  before  attempting  to  apply  the  instruments ;  and  these  acquirements  are  not 
so  difficult  as  our  author  seems  to  think,  nor  do  we  beliere  that  Uie  number  who  possess 
them  is  so  very  smalL  It  is  not  contended  even  by  the  author  that  the  tractor  Is  siqMa-ior  to 
the  forceps  ;  he  only  recommends  it  as  being  less  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  uaskilfiiL 
Now  it  might  be  supposed  from  this  that  the  tractor  is  readily  applied  and  cannot  effect  in- 


and  knowledge)  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  would  produce  injury  as  benefit  In  certain 
states  of  labour,  the  tractor  may  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  instead  of  the  head 
of  the  child,  or  to  both^  drawing  out  the  uterus  thus  as  well  as  the  child  t  It  may  be  applied 
before  the  uterus  is  sufficiently  dilated,  or  the  force  mav  be  applied  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  indeed,  there  are  but  few  cases  in  which  force  could  be  applied  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion with  (he  tractor,  &e.  These  accidents  cannot  happen  to  the  well  instructed  ;  but  in  the 
bands  of  socli;  the  forceps  are  more  effectual  and  equally  safe.  The  tractor,  then,  requiring 
skiU  for  iu  proper  application,  and  being  a  less  effUient  instrument  than  the  forceps,  ouihc 
not,  inde|iendent  of  many  other  reasons,  to  be  recommended.  It  is  not  to  those  who  dense 
imperfect  substitutes  for  Taluable  instruments,  or  temporary  psUiatiTes  for  important  ope- 
rations, in  order  that  the  awkward  and  ignorant  may  imperfectly  perform  what  the  skilfnl 
or  instracted-  should  only  attempt,  or  are  capable  of  aceoroplishing,  that  praise  is  to  be 
awarded.  It  is  the  just  meed  of  those  who  furnish  proper  instructions  for  the  use  of  Instru- 
ments and  for  performing  operations,  and  present  the  means  of  gaining  information  and 
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While  the  tuthor  directs  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  important 
physical  considerations  set  forth  in  the  preceding  pages,  he  deems  it  neces- 
sary most  pointedly  to  remark,  that  in  the  living  body  mechanical  principles 
are  generally  associated  in  their  operation  with  the  more  recondite  principles 
of  memiitry  and  of  Jtfe;  and  that  the  man  who  allows  his  mind  to  dwell 
too  excluslTely  on  any  one  of  the  three  classes,  must  be  a  very  bad  reasoner 
in  questions  either  of  health  or  disease.  It  is  within  a  very  recent  period, 
however,  that  just  views  on  this  subject  have  begun  to  prevail,  and  that  the 
titles  of  the  peculiarly  mechanical  physician,  or  chemical  physician,  or  phy- 
sician attending  only  to  the  influence  of  nerves  or  life,  are  likely  to  be  bo 
longer  justly  applicable.  The  light  of  true  philosophy  is  at  last  breaking  in 
upon  the  very  complex  and  difficult  subjects  of  medical  inquiry ;  and  where 
formerly  keen  penetration  beheld  only  confusion,  even  common  minds  now 
begin  to  see  clear  divisions  and  beautiful  arrangement. 
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by  continued  action,  67. 
Action  and  reaction  equal  and  contrary,  70. 
ApPENDix,^-Definitions,  74 — Laws  of  motion,  76— Impulsive  force 
and  rectilinear  motion,  75 — Constant  force  and  constantly  accele- 
rated motion,  76— Of  gravity ,  77 — Motion  produced  by  joint  forces, 
77 — Equilibrium,  78 — Joint  action  of  an  impulsive  and  constant 
force,  78 — Laws  of  central  forces,  80— Joint  effect  of  active  and 
and  inactive  forces,  80— Pendulum,  82 — Impact  of  bodies,  83. 


PART  II.— DOCTRINES  OF  SOLIDS,  or  MECHANICS,  84. 

Centres  of  inertia  and  gravity,  85. 

In  animal  bodies,  00^— Sea  sickness,  91. 

Centres  of  percussion  and  oscillation,  98. 
Solids  moving  round  a  centre,  or  so  that  difierent  parts  may  have 

different  speed,  94. 
Simple  machines,  95. 
Lever,  95— Whe«l  and  Axle,  103 — ^Inclined  plane,  105-* Wedge, 

106— Screw,  107— Pulley,  108 — Engine  of  oblique  action,  109. 
Flywheels,  111. 
Complex  machines,  113. 

Friction,  114. 

Wheel  carriages,  115— Rail-ways,  116. 
Surength  of  materials,  1 19. 

Influence  of  form— Arebes,  ^Itc,  122. 


PART  III.— DOCTRINES  OF   FLUIDS,  or  HYDRODYNAMICS, 
126. 

flBcrr.  L— HYDBOffTATics,  or  fluids  in  repose,  126. 

Pressure  in  a  fluid  extends  equally  through  the  whole,  127. 

Hydrostatic  press,  Ate,  129. 
Pressure  in  a  fluid  increases  with  the  depth,  129. 

Compressibility  of  water,  &c.,  131. 
Not  influenced  by  shape  of  vessel,  132. 
Level  sut-face  of  fluids,  133. 
Spirit  level,  133—Oanals,  134 — Running  streams,  135 — gradual 
change  of  the  earth's  surface  produced  by  ruJining  water,  186. 
Same  level  in  communicating  vessels,  139, 
City  water  works,  140. 
Springs  and  wellsi  141. 
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Support  of  bodies  floatipg  in  fluids,  143. 
Specific  gravities,  144. 
Floating  bodies,  148. 

Swimming  of  man  and  inferior  atiimals,  149. 
Ballast,  152. 
Fluids  of  different  density,  153. 

Sbot.  II. — ^Pnivmatios,  or  phenomena  of  tir,  156. 

Lightness,  158. 
Elasticity,  158. 
Air-pumps,  159— Diving-bell,  162 — Water-balloon,  163— Hiero*s 
fountain,  164. 
Pressure  in  all  directions,  165. 
Pressure  as  depth,  165. 

Weight  of  the  atmosphere,  167. 
Atmospheric  pressure  on  solids,  167. 
Magdebnrgh  hemispherea,  168. 
Pneumatic  tractor,  168. 
Atmospheric  pressure  on  liquids,  169. 
Pumps,  171 — Syphon,  ITZ — Intermitting  fountains,   173-^Bird- 
glass,  174 — ^Vent^plugs,  174. 
Atmospheric  pressure  on  animal  body,  175. 
Cupping,  ice.  176. 
The  barometer,  176. 
Atmospheric  pressure  determines  the  liquid  or  aeriform  state  of  aeri- 
form substances,  1 82. 
Boiling,  182. 
— at  different  heights,  188. 
«— in  vacuo  and  distilling,  184. 
Elastic  force  of  steam,  186. 
Steam-engines,  187. 
Explosions,  190,  193. 
Atmospheric  pressure  affecting  combinations  of  bodies,  194. 

Effervescence — sparkling  liquids,  194. 
Atmospheric  pressure  afiecting  the  density  and  temperature  of  the 
air,  195. 
Climate  depending  on  elevation,  196. 
Atmospheric  pressure  affecting*  the  humidity  of  the  air,  190. 
Rain,  mist,  snow,  hail,  dew,  197— ^Hygrometer,  198. 
Rain  and  clouds  among  mountains,  199. 
Fluid  support  or  floating  in  air,  200. 
Balloons,  200. 

Ascent  of  flame  and  smoke,  202. 
Chimnies,  203. 
Warming  and  ventilating  of  houses,  205. 

Apartments  for  consumptive  patients,  207. 
Winds,  208.— Trade-winds,  208. 
Land  and  sea  breezes,  209.* 
Monsoons,  210. 
Pneumatic  trough,  210. 
Gasometer,  211. 
Pneumatic  chemistry,  212. 
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Sect.  IIL-^Hydkaxtlics,  or  fluids  in  motion,  213. 

Fluids  moving  in  channels  or  issuing  from  vessels,  213. 

Aqueducts,  216. 

Fountains  and  jets,  216. 
Waves,  216. 

Momentum  and  resistance  of  fluids,  220. 

Resistance  to  ships,  ^^,  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  tlie 
velocity,  220. 

Steam-boats,  221.  ' 

Paddle-wheels,  221. 
Resistance  to  bodies  in  air,  222* 
Fluid  resistance  limits  many  velocities,  222. 
— — -— -^—  is  influenced  by  shape  bf  solid,  223. 

Water-wheels,  224. 
Fluid  resistance  proportioned  to  surface  of  contact,  and  not  to  quantity 

of  matter,  224. 
Projectiles,  225— levigating,  225— Winnowing,  226— Washing  gold 

dust,  226. 
Oblique  action  of  fluids,  226. 

Navigation — Sails,  226— Rudder,  227. 

Windmills,  229 — Feathered  arrrows,  229 — Paper  kites,  230. 
Lifting  fluids,  231. 

Buckets — Pumps — Wheels — Water-screw,  231 — Water-ram,  232. 

Sect.  IV.-^Acousncs,  or  doctrines  of  sound,  234. 

Nature  of  simple  sound,  285. 

Continued  sound  or  tone,  235-*-Grave  and  aharp  sounds,  238. 
Musical  sounds,  238. 

Musical  scale,  239. 

Melody — Harmony — ^Accompaniment — ^Time,  24 1 . 

Tuning-forks,  242. 

Musical  instruments,  242. 

Musical  ear,  245. 
Spreading  of  sound — ^in  solid  and  fluid,  246-— Stethoscope,  247. 

Velocity  of  sound,  248— Many  examples,  248. 
Reflection  of  sound,  248. 

Echo— whispering  galleries— Ear-trurapets— Speaking-trumpets, 
249. 

Animal  ear,  252. 


PART  IV.— HEAT,  256. 

Sect.  I. — Heat,  phenomena  which  it  produces,  257. 

Properties  258 — Means  of  measuring  quantity  in  bodies,  259 — 

Diffuses  itoelf  equally,  259. 
Cold,  260. 
Conducting  power  of  bodies,  260 — N.atuial  covering  of  animals, 

262 — Clothing,  262. 
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Mode  in  which  heat  spreads,  266. 

By  the  motion  of  the  particles  in  fluids,  266. 

By  radiation,  269. 
Expansion  of  bodies  by  heat,  274. 
Capacity  of  bodies  for  heat,  275— Influence  of  bulk  on  this,  277 — 

Of  density,  280. 
Each  substance  expands  in  a  degree  peculWto  itselH  ^Bl — Expan- 
sion of  solids,  282 — Expansion  of  fluitla,  284 — Expansion  of  gases? , 

284. 
Latent  heat,  290. 

Boiling,  295.  i 

Distillation,  295. 
Evaporation,  295. 

Table  of  tenoperature,  300 — Thermometer,  300. 
Absolute  quantity  of  heat,  304. 
Influence  of  heat  on  chemical  combinations,  305. 
Influence  of  heat  on  vegetables  and  animals,  307. 
Sources  of  heat,  309 — The  sun,  309 — Electricity,  311 — Combustion, 

311 — Fuel,  317 — Condensation  and  friction,  322 — Functions  of 

animal  life,  323. 

Sect.  II. — Light,  325 — Sources  of,  327. 

Becomes  less  intense  as  it  spreads,  327 — Falling  pn  bodies  renders 

them  visible,  328. 
Shadows,  329,  331. 
Velocity  of  light,  329. 
Direction  of  light,  330. 
Transmission  of  bodies,  332. 
Refraction,  333. 
Lenses,  339. 

Camera  obscura,  solar  microscope,  magic  lantern,  341. 
Eye,  346. 
Vision,  348,  352. 
Distinct  vision,  350. 
Short-sightedness,  350. 
Long-sightedness,  351. 
Visual  angle,  355. 
Apparent  size  of  objects,. 357. 
Foreshortening,  360. 
Perspective,  362,  373. 
Intensity  of  light,  shade  and  colour,  369. 
Divergence  of  rays  of  light,  374. 
Convergence  of  axes  of  the  eyes,  375. 
Cosroorama,  377. 
Painting  representing  motion,  378. 
Art  of  painting,  379. 
Telescope,  381. 

Mirrors,  straight,  386 — Curved,  390. 
Comparison  of  light  and  sound,  392. 
Perfection  of  the  eye,  395. 
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PART  v.— ANIMAL  AND  MEDICAL  PHYSICS. 

Sect.  I. — Animal  Mechanics,  399. 
Skull,  &c.,  399» 
Spine  and  its  distortions,  400. 
Limbs  and  mechanical  surgery,  401. 
Living  force,  409— Treadmill,  410. 
Surgical  instruments,  410. 

Sect.  II. — Animal  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics,  or  Fluidity  in 
relation  to  animals,  414. 

1 «  Circulation  of  blood : 

In  arteries,  416. 

In  capillaries,  421. 

In  veins,  423. 
Force  of  the  heart,  430. 
-    Hydrostatic  or  floating- bed,  431. 
Velocity  of  blood,  435. 
The  pulse,  436. 
Circulation  in  the  head,  440. 
Effects  of  position  on  the  circulation,  441. 
Fainting  from  diminished  arterial  tension,  442. 
Diffused  pressure,  444. 

Mercurial  bath,  445. 
Transfusion  of  blood,  445. 

2.  Respiration  and  voice,  445. 

Action  of  chest,  446. 

Wounds  of  chest,  447. 

Hemoptysis,  448. 

Coughing,  448 — Sneezing — Hiccup,  &c.,  449. 

Suffocation,  449. 

Humane  Society's  apparatus,  450. 

Artificial  respiration,  450. 
Speech,  451. 

Modifications  of  voice,  452. 
Table  of  articulations,  455. 
Stuttering,  456. 
Ventriloquism,  461. 

3.  Digestion,  463. 

Mechanism  of  the  organs,  463. 
EtFects  of  abdominal  pressure,  465. 
Vomiting,  466, 
Stomach  pump.  Sec,  466. 
Enema  funnel,  468. 

4.  Secretion  of  the  kidneys,  469. 

The  apparatus. 
Obstructions  in  urethra,  470. 

New  instruments  and  means  for  treatment,  471. 
Stone  in  the  bladder,  474. 

New  instruments  and  means,  475. 
6.  Uterine  phenomena. 

Protection  of  fcetus  by  the  liquor  amnii,  477. 

Position  of  ditto,  477. 

Importance  of  physical  knowledge  and  manual  dexterity,  478. 
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rRmCIFAL  OF  THE  PHILADBLFHIA  RTOH  SCHOOL,   AND  PROFESSOR  OF  MORAL 
AND   MENTAL  SCIENCE,    ETC.,  ETC. 


The  Publiflhcrs,  in  presenting  *'  White's  Universal  History  ^^  to  the  public, 
believe  that  it  is  calculated  to  fill  a  deficiency,  long  existing  in  school-books,  of  a 
good  and  an  accurate  condensed  manual  of  the  History  of  the  World,  fitted  as  an 
essentially  appropriate  work  for  schools.  Some  of  those  now  in  use  have  been 
long  before  the  public,  and  since  their  appearance,  many  interesting  investigations 
have  been  made,  and  important  facts  developed ;  some  are  meagre  in  their  details, 
and  the  narrations  given  are  proved  by  later  researches  to  be  incorrect ;  while  none 
embrace  a  broad  and  philosophical  view  of  the  gatherings  of  late  historians. 

It  is  believed  that  the  present  volume  is  capable  of  fulfilling  these  indications. 
The  Author,  who  has  had  great  experience  as  a  teacher  of  history,  has  spent 
several  years  in  the  composition  of  the  work ;  and  every  efTort  has  been  made  to 
insure  its  accuracy  during  its  passage  through  the  press.  In  his  Preface,  he  re- 
marks that  "  be  has  consulted  the  best  works  in  the  English  language,  and 
acknowledges  his  great  obligations  to  several  of  the  more  recent  French  and  Ger- 
man writers.  The  references  introduced  in  the  body  of  the  work,  serve  to  indicate 
the  main  sources  from  which  his  information  has  been  derived ;  and  it  is  hoped 
they  will  also  be  serviceable  to  the  student,  by  directing  the  course  of  his  further 
researches,  as  well  as  inducing  him  to  continue  them  in  a  more  extended  field.*' 
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WHITE'S  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY. 


The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  corresponding  with  Ancient,  Middle/and 
Modem  History;  which  parte  are  again  subdivided  into  ceDturies,  bo  that  the  various 
events  are  pre^nted  in  the  order  of  timet  while  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  annals 
of  each  country  can  be  r^ad  consecutively,  thus  combining  the  advantages  t>f  both 
the  plans  hitherto  pursued  in  works  of  this  kind.  To  guide  the  researches  of  the 
student,  there  will  be  found  numerous  synoptical  tablesj  with  remarks  and  sketches 
of  literature,  antiquities,  and  manners,  at  the  great  chronological  epochs. 

As  to  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  using  this  manual,  "  the  compiler  decfms  it 
unnecessary  to  offer  any  lengthened  directions ;  the  esperienoed  teacher  will  readily 
adopt  that  best  suited  to  those  under  his  charge.  The  Work  may  be  used  simply 
as  a  readuig-book ;  but  a  certain  portion  should  be  given  out  for  the  attentive  study 
of  the  pupil,  after  which  he  should  be  closely  questioned,  not  only  as  to  the  more 
general  facts,  but  also  the  most  trivial  circumstances  recorded.*'  To  facilitate  this 
exercise  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the'  American  Editor,  Mr«  J.  8.  Hart,  has 
added  a  series  of  Questions^  which  will  b^  found  very,  useful  to  those  who  prefer 
this  mode  of  instruction. 

In  preparing  this  edition,  tke  American  Editor  has  paid  particular  attention  to 
those  portions  of  the  work  which  treat  of  American  History,  making  them  more 
full,  and  correcting  those  mistakes  which  are  inevitable  in  one  reading  at  such  a 
distance  from  the  source  of  information.  His  extended  and  well-earned  reputation 
as  a  teacher,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  whatever  has  passed  imdcr  his  revision 
will  be  free  from  all  errors  of  importance. 

In  conclusion,  the  publishers  have  to  observe,  that  during  the  short  time  in  which 
this  work  has  been  before  the  pubBc,  it  has  received  the  most  flattering  testimonials 
of  approbation.  Already  it  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  highest  class  of 
institutions  for  instruction,  and  three  editions  have  been  called  for  in  less  than  a  year. 

A  few  recommendations  and  notices  are  subjoined* 


Me8$r$,  Lea  <(•  Bltinehard: 

Gentlemen — I  return  tlie  volume  of  **  Elements  of  Universal  History"  you 
led  with  me  a  few  days  since.  On  a  cursory  examination,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
much  the  best  of  the  elementary  works  on  the  subject  which  I  have  met  with. 
The  author  has  executed  his  method  with  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  by  this  means 
has  avoided  much  of  the  confusion  which  is  apt  to  occur  in  manuals  of  Universal 
History.  The  book  is  a  very  comprehensive  one,  and  must  have  cost  Mr.  White 
great  labor  in  collating,  imd  still  more  in  arranging  his  materials.  He  shows,  mere- 
over,  a  direct  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  best  historical  authorities,  among 
them,  those  of  late  years.  I  have  turned  to  several  periods  of  history  which  I 
thought  would  be  most  likely  to  show  its  character,  and  find  them  treated  with 
considerable  fairness  and  accuracy ;  indeed,  it  is  unusually  free  from  the  prejudices 
that  often  disfigure  books  of  this  sort — I  moan  on  questions  of  history. 

The  book  is  one  that  might,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  be  introduced  with  advan- 
tage as  an  historical  text-book  for  the  younger  classes  in  our  colleges.  It  will  be 
found,  too,  I  believe,  a  convenient  manual  for  private  students,  which  is  one  of  the 
uses  contemplated  by  the  author.  Let  me  add  that,  judging  from  the  passages  I 
have  looked  at,  the  book  is  written  in  good,  unaffected  English. 
Truly  and  respectfully, 

HENRY  REED, 
Profe$9or  iff  BeUet  Lettret  in  th$  Univertky  of  Pennsylvania, 
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AcTOH*!  l^oDtKir  Cookery,  420  lam  pages, 
with  many  cuts,  I2aio.,  neat  extra  cloth. 

American  Orkitholoot,  by  l*rince  Charlet 
Bonaparte,  in  4  volt,  fotio,  half  bound,  many 
colored  plates. 

Amcricaic  Militart  Law,  by  Lieut.  O^Brien, 
13.  S.  A.,  1  vol.  8vo.,  cloth  or  law  sheep. 

Addison  on  Contracts,  at  press. 

Arnott*s  Elements  op  Phtsic^,  n^  vdil^Ot 
1  vol.  8vo.,  sheep  msny  cuts. 

Box's  CoMrLBTB  Works,  8  parts,  paper,  cheap- 
est edition,  containing  Pickwick,  50  cents; 
Sketches,  37}  cents  ;  Oliver  Twist,  25  cents  t 
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Box's  Works,  in  8  vols.,  imperial  ovO.,  extra 
rloth,  with  136  plates  snd  140  cuts. 

Benthamiana  :  Extracts  from  Bentharo,  in  ooe 
large  vol.,  I2niu. 

Broxv.ve's  Reuoio  Medici,  and  Christian  Mo- 
RAI.S,  1  vol.,  12mo.«fx«rf  cl^th.  ^      ^       ^ 

Bolmar's  French  SstURS,jcoriSistiig  o^A^|* 
lection  of  One  Hundred  Perrin'^s Tablfes.S^tft^ 
a  Key  to  the  Prununciatiun ;  a  Siries  of  Collo- 
quini  Phrases ;  The  First  Eight  Books  of  Fe- 
nelon's  l*elemachus ;   Key  to  the  -^anM ;  i  \ 
Treatise  on  all  the  French  Verbs, 'R^Juiar'aii^ 
Irrogular.    The  whole  forming  five  small  vol- 
umes, half  bound  to  match. 

Butler's  Atlas  op  A.vcient  Geooratht,  wHH 
an  Accentuated  Indc;^,  Qyo,,  Wf  bound.  27 
colored  maps.  ,     i      i         >        ,    * 

Butler's  Gcuoraphia  Classica,  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Brig  HAM  on  Mental  Excitement  and  Culti- 
vation, &,c.,  12mo.,  cloth.  ;     ■  =   ; 

Bird's  Natural  Philosopht,  1  Vo!.,'  i^mo.', 
many  cuts,  [at  press.] 

B ri DO  ewater  Treatises. — The  whole oompleti 
in  7  vols.,  8vo.,  various  bmdings. 

fixOL'GUAM's  HlSTORUAL  SKETCHES  OF  STATES- 
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cF.f.M»R}i  OF  F..VG1.A.V0,  III  3  Vila,  neat  demy  8vo. 

Seoiiid  and  concludinji  series,  3  vols.Svo.  ai  press. 

CuRioxiTV  Shop,  by  "  Boz."  pjm^ror  cloth. 

C11KIHTMA8  Storips,  ciintuininc  the  Chimes,  the 

Ciirol,   the  Cricket  on  the  lieanh.  and  The 

BkmIc  of  Life;  loircthor  u-ith    Pictures  from 

luily.     By  ••  Box.**     Neat  8/0.,  pnce  3Ti  cia. 

(S) 


Campbell's  Complete  Poetical  Works,  ii 

one  vol.,  crown  8vo.,  cloth  gilt  or  wbiie  cali^ 

plates. 
Cooper's   Naval    History   of  the  Usins 

States. 
Cooper's  Novels  and  Tales,  in  23  vols.,  she^ 

gilt,  12rao.,  or  47  vols.,  paper,  pnoe  ^  onais 

per  vol. 
Cookr'c  S^  Tales,  6  largo  vols.,  royal  12iiio., 

exlra  clutb. 
Cooper's   Leather  Stockino  Talis,  5  larfs 

royal  12mo.  vols.,  extra  cloih. 
Clatbr's  Horse  Doctor,  1  voL,  ]2mo.  doth. 
Clatbr's  Cattle  snd  Shebt  Doctor,  ooe  v«4., 

12ino.,  cuts. 

CaRPENTIb's  PfPU^R^EOEHABI^FBTSIOLOSr, 

J  vsl.,  itiDo^exira  doth,  xiany  euts. 
Carpenter's  Uomparativb  Physiologt,  ons 

vol.,  large  8vo.,  many  plates,  [preparing.] 
Carpenter's  Elements  op  Physiology,  out 

vol.,  fivo.,  uith  many  cuts. 
Dana  on  Corals,  &.c.,  1  vol.  imp.  quarto,  witk 

an  Atlas  of  colored  plates,  being  jvoIs.  6  sod  9 

of  the  U.S.  Exploring  Expedition,  [preparing]. 
Davidson,  Margaret,  Memoirs  of  and  Poems, 

in  1  vol.,  I2mo..  paper  50  cents,  or  extra  clotl^ 
Davib^on,  ^..ui^EXiA,   Poetical   Remains,  1 

*voU  12180.,  pSperM  cents,  or  extra  cloih. 
DA^ftsoif,  Mrs.,  Potfry  and  Life,  iu  1  voL, 

12mo.,  paper  50  cents,  or  extra  cluih. 
Do.MBEY  dt  80N,  by  Dickens,  to  be  complete  ii 


D^ 


Nn.,  with  2  plates  vach ;  price  8  cis.  each. 
AM)  Sportsman,  by  I" 


.    ,  Skmner,  plates,  1  voL« 
12mo.,  cloth. 

DUNGLISON    ON    HUMAM    HrALTR,   1   ToL,  SVO.* 

cloth  or  sheep. 
E.ncyclopadia  of  Gbooraphy,  m  3  vols.,  Svo.* 

ntai)^  cAis,  taridus  bindings. 
EN^YCLoriKDiA  AMERICA  .HA,  14vols.8vo.,Tarious 

bindings.     1'lie  8U|>plemeniary  volume  (Mth), 

/   if  ^'^^^^^f  lienry  Vcihake,  is  just  published. 

-  Tdbe  had  separate,  price  $2.00  uncut  in  doth, 

or  $2.50  bound. 
East's  Reports,  edited  bv  G.  At.  Wharton,  ni 

8  vuls.,  lurge  8vo.,  law  sneep. 
Ent;cATioN  or  Mothers,  1  vol.,  12mo.,  cloth  or 

paper.  * 

Electro- Magnetic  Tblborafb,  by  Vail,  8vo., 

sewed,  many  cuts. 
Fredkkic  the  Great,  by  Campbell,  S  vols., 

l2mo.,  extra  cloih. 
FiRLDi.ve's  SELEirr  Works,  in  I  vol.  large  8vo., 

cloth,  or  in  4  parts  paper,  price  $1.25. 
Francatelli's   Modern   French  Cook,  b  1 

vol..  8vo.,  fancy  cloih.  with  many  cuts. 
FowNP-t'  Elementary  Work  on  Chkmistbt, 

1  vol.,  12mo.,  many  ruts.  cl«»th  or  sheep. 
Gr/uamr's  Cou>nial  History  of  the  UNrrcs 

Sta  PES.  2  voU.,  8vo.,  a  new  edition. 
Grote's  History  of  Greece,  8vo.,  doth,  [ptm 

paring.] 
Gie5lkr's  Ecclesiastical II istort,  3  vols  8vo 
Griffith's  CuEMisfTRY  of  the  Foub  Seasons 

1  vol.,  12mo..  ex!m  cloth,  cuts. 
Hawker  oh  .'^h<m»ti.\o,  Miicd  by  Porter,  OM 

boauuful  8vo.  vol.,  nch  extra  cJk>ih,  pUtoa. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS  PUBLISHED  BY  LEA  AND  BLANCHARD. 


Ham's  Ethhoorapht  and  Pini«oi**«T,  i 
riaUio.,  being  7th  vol  of  th#  U.  S.  Exploring 

Expedition. 

HeXSCHELL's  TxKATISS  021  ASTBOJrOXT,  1  voLf 

I2niu.,  cuts. 
Ebmans'  Complete  Poetical  Woxks,  in  7 

vols.,  12mo. 
Hemans'  Mk;«oirs,  by  her  Sister,  1  vol..  12mo., 

IIlLLlARD    ON    THE    AxERICAlf    LaW  OF    RXAL 

Estate,  2  large  vols.,  6vo.,  law  sheep. 
HiiJ<  o.>r  Trustees,  Edited  by  Troubat,  1  large 

vol.,  8vo.,  Inw  sheep. 
HoLTiiouss's  Law  Dictionart,  with  large  ad- 
ditions, I  vol.,  royal  i2mo. 
Iiioersoll's  History  or  the  Late  War,  1  voU 

8vo. 
fxviN»*s  Columbus,  in  2  vols.,  8vo. 
Irvinu*s  Beauties,  in  1  vol.,  18iao. 
Invifftf's  Rocky  Mountains,  2  vole.,  12mo., 

cloth. 
JojiNso.v*s  Gaxdeitex's  Dictiorabt,  edited  by 

Landrcth,  1  vol.,  laroe  12mo.,  with  cuts. 
Keble*s  Christian   Year,   in  32mo.,  extra 

cloth,  with  illumitMiird  title. 
RiRBY  cN  A.\i.MAL^,  I  vol.,".  8vo.,  pintes. 
ICjrdy  AMD  SiENck's  E.vTo.MOLooY,  1  large  8vo. 

vol.,  with  plates,  plain  or  colored. 
Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Judge  Tucker, 

2  vols.,  8vo. 
liANGUAOB  OF  Flowers,  1  vol ,  18mo.,  colored 

plates,  extra  crimson  cloth,  cilt. 
Loves  of  the  Poets,  hy  Mrs.  Jamieson,  l2mo. 
Landreth's  Rural  REotsTER,  for  1847,  royal 

12mo. ;  price  only  15  cts.,  about  100  cuts. 
Lover*s  Rory  0*More.  roval  12mo.,  with  cuta, 

paper,  price  50  cts.,  or  extra  gn»en  clmh. 
Lover's  Legends  and  Stories  of  Inr.i.A.^b, 

roj^al  12mo.,  with  cuts,  paper,  price  50  cts., 

or  in  extra  green  cloth. 
Lover's  Sonos  and  Ballads,  roynl  12mo., 

paper,  price  25  cts. 
If  arston  ;  or  the  Soldier  and  Statesman,  by 

Croly,  8vo.,  sewed.  50  cts. 
Mackintosh's  Ethical  PuiLoeopHT,  !  vol., 

8vo. 
Medical  Botany,  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  M.  D., 

with  400  illostrattont. 
Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  complete  in  2 

vols.,  8vo.,  cloth* 
Martin  CHUxxi4Ewrr.by  "Box,"  cloth  or  paper. 
Millwriout's  and  Miller's  Guide,  by  Oli- 
ver Evans,  1  vol.  8vo.,  many  plates,  new  ed. 
Mills'  History  of  the  Crusades  and  Chi- 
valry, 1  vol.,  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 
Mills'  Sportsman's  Library,  1  vol.,  12mo., 

extra  cloth.  , 

Karratite  of  the  Unffed  States Expi^orinq 

ExPEUinoN,  bv  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  U. 

S.  N.    In  6  vols.,  4to.,  $60;  or  6  vob.  imp. 

8vo.,  $25  ;  or  5  vols.  8vo.,  $10. 
Niebuiir's  History  of  Rome,  complete,  2  volt. 
'    8vo.,  extra  cloth. 

,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  by  **Boi,"  cloth  or  paper. 
Oliver  Twist,  by  **Boi,"  cloth  or  paper. 
PicnoLA,— The  Prisoner  of  Fenestrella, 

12mo..  illustrated  edition. 
Prciwirx  Club,  by  "Box,"  cloth  or  paper. 

PuiLOM»PHY  IN  SFORT  made  ScIBNCE  IN  EaE- 

MEST,  1  vol.  royal  16mo.,  with  many  cuts, 

KfTsn  9  Residence  at  the  Covtrt  of  Londoit, 
new  !x*ries,  1  neat  vol.,  8vo.,  cloth. 

Ranks*!!  History  of  the  Pofes  of  Rome,  1 
vel..  Hvo.,  oloih. 

Ranee's  IIi9tory  or  twe  RiroRMATioif  in 

*  OiRMAinr,  to  be  complete  m  oM  yoL*  8yo* 


Ranee's  History  of  the  Ottohajt  and  SpAif- 

ISH  Empires. 
RooERs'  PoBMS,  a  splendid  edition,  illustrated. 

imperial  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 
Rooet's  Outlines  of  Physioloot,  one  vol.. 

8vo. 
Roget's  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology, 

2  vols.,  8vo.,  cloth,  with  about  400  wood« 

cuts. 
Roscoe's  Lives  of  the  Kings  of  England,  i 

12mo.  series  to  match  the  Queens.    Vol.  1 

now  ready. 
Strickland's  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Eng- 
land, 9  vols.,  12mo.,  cloth  or  paper,   [to  b« 

continued.] 
Select  Works  of  Tobtas  Smollett,  1  vol., 

large  8vo.,  cloth,  or  5  parts,  paper,  $1.50. 
SiooRNE's  Waterloo  Campaign,  with  Maps 

1  vol.,  hirge  8vo. 

Stable  Talk  and  Table  Talk,  for  Sfortv- 
MBN,  1  vol.,  12mo. 

Small  Books  on  Great  Subject*— Now  1,  **PHf* 
LosoPBiCAL  Theories  and  Philosophical 
Experience."    No. 2,  **0n  the  CoNNXuTioir 

•BETWEEN     P1IVSIOI.OUV    AND     INTELLECTUAL 

yciENCK."    No.  3,  **nv  Man's  Power  over 

niM»£LFTO  PuEVE>TOK  Co.NTROL  l.N SANITY." 

No.  4,  **An  Introduction  to  Practical 
Organic  Ciikwistry."  No.  5,  **A  Brief 
View  of  Greek  Philosophy  up  to  the  Aai 
of  Pericl^."  No.  6,  "A  Brief  View  of 
Greek  PiIilosopuy  from  the  Age  of  So- 
crates TO  the  Coming  of  Christ."  No. 7, 
"Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice  inthr 
Second  Century,"  No.  8,  *'An  Exposi- 
tion    OF    VrLOAR     AND     COMMON     ErRORS, 

adapted  TO  the  Year  of  Grace  1845."  No, 
y,  "An  iNTRuDrcTioN  TO  Vegetable  Phy- 
siology, with  References  to  the  Worm 
OF  De  Candolle,  Lindlet,  &.C."  No.  10. 
*'On  the  Principles  of  Criminal  Law.'* 
No.  11,  "Christian  Sects  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century."  No.  12,  "Pbinciplbs  of 
Grammar,"  &.c.— E^h  work  separate  25cu.» 
or  handsomely  done  tip  in  3  volumes,  in  clotb^ 
fornjing  a  neat  series.    (I'o  be  continaed.) 

Spp^cbon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  or 
CuANcbRY,  1  vol.,  large  8vo.,  law  aheep. 
Vol.  2,  on  the  Practice,  prepuring. 

Tham5o^*s  Domestic  Management  or  TBI 
Sick  Uoom,  1  vol.,  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 

ToKEAH,  by  Sealsfield,  price  25  cents. 

Trimmer's  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  oim 
volume  of  large  8vo.,  extra  cloih,  many  cuta, 

Walpols's  Letters,  in  4  large  vols.,  8vq.« 
extra  cloth,  with  a  portrait. 

WALPoi.E'a  New  Letters  to  Sir  IIoracc 
Mann,  2  vols.,  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 

Walfole's  Memoirs  of  George  tee  Third* 

2  vols.,  8vo.,  extra  cloth. 

Sir  George  Simpson's  Voyage  rounv  tbb 
World,  1  vol.,  demy  8vo.- 

White's  Universal  Hi^ory.  a  new  and  im- 
proved work  for  schools,  colle^os,  fee,  with 
Questions,  by  Professor  Hart,  in  1  vol.,  lorgt 
I2mo.,  extra  cloth,  or  half  bound. 

Wreaton's  Elements  of  International  Law* 
1  vol.,  large  8vo.,  law  slioep  or  extra  cloili« 
third  edition,  much  im|»rovcd. 

Wrazall's  Posthumous  MEMOiRftt  1  ▼oL* 
8vo.,  extra  cloth. 

Wrazall's  Historical Mrmoirr,  lv9l.,  8vo^ 
extra  dot h. 

Youatt  on  the  Horse,  Slc,  by  Skinner*  1 
vol.,  8vo.,  many  cuti. 

Youatt  on  the  Uoo,  in  one  beautil«l  voIbbMi 
erown  8v<k»  exirR  ckHh,  with  |^RMi» 
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TO  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

-  ~  Tsx  following  list  •mbraots  works  on  Medical  andotberScimces  issued  by  the  sobseril^ 
m%*  Thejn  are  to  be  met  with  at  ill  the  principal  booksiores  thrttu^ot  the  Union,  and  wtfl 
be  found  as  low  in  price  as  is  coBsisietit  with  the  correctness  vf  their  printinfr,  beauty  of  ete- 
^tidf),  ilhistraiion  and  durHbiHty  of  binding.  No  prices  are  here  meniioned,  there  bcinp  no 
fixed  standard,  as  it  J«»  evidehi  that  books  carirK5tbe  retailed  at  the  same  rate  in  New  Orleans 
v>ir  Chicago  as  in  Ptiitadelphia.  Any  inforrtiaiion,  however,  relative  to  size»co»i,  Ac,  caii 
be  had  on  appJicaiiotf«  U^  of  postage,  to  l^e  subscribers,  or  to  any  of  the  medical  book 
sellers  Uirougbom  the  coui^iry, 

lEA  A  BI.ANCHARD,  JPktladfipkUu 


DICTIONARIES  AND  JOURNALS. 
Antvncan  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scieocet,  qqar- 

terly,  at  $5  a  year* 

Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  by  Forbei. 

Xweedie,  &c.,  edited  by  Dungiiaon,  in  4  auper 

royal  vol umei,  3154  doub^  coliunoed  pagei. 

PunglifOB's  Medical  Dictionary,  0th  ed,,  1  vol. 

imp.8vo.,804  large  paget,  double  colunins. 

J|obJya*s  DktioBary  of  Medical  Termt,  by  Hays, 

1  vol.  large  12mo., 402  pages, double  c.olHmns. 

Me4ical  Newt  and  Library,  monthly  at  $1  a  year. 

ANATOMY. 
Anatomical  Atlai,  by  Smith  and  Horner,  Urge 

imp.  8vo.,  6d0  figures. 
|lorner*B  Special   Anatomy  and  Histology,  7th 

edition, 2  vols.  8vo.,  many  cuts,  1130  pages. 
Horner's  United  States  Dissector,  I  vol.  large 

royal  12nio.,  many  cuts,  444  pages. 
"Wilson's  Human  Anatomy,  by  Goddard,  Sd  edi- 
tion, 1  vol.  8vo.,  235  wood-cuts,  620  pages. 
"Wilson's  Dissector,  or  Practical   and   Surgical 
Anatomy,  with  cuts,  1  vol.  12mo.9  444  pages. 
PHYSIOLOGY, 
Carpenter**  Principles  of  Human  Physiology,  1 
vol.  Sto.,  762  pages,  317  illustrations,  3d  edi^ 
tion^  much  improved  and  enlarged. 
tCarpentor't  Elements,  or  Manual  of  Physiology, 
,     1  vol.  8vo.,  566  pages,  maoy  cute. 
'Conaection  between  Physiology  and  Intetlectual 
SdeooBy  1  vol.  18ma«,  paper,  price  25  c^nts. 
DuogiiBon^  Homan  Physiology,  6lh  edition,  2 

-vota.  8vo.,  1360  pages,  and  ^0  wood-eatfli 
Jiarrison  oa  the  Nerves,  1  vol.  8vo.,  292  pages. 
MUUer's  Physiologv,  by  Bell,  1  vol.  Svo.,  886  pp. 
^Koget'B  Oetlines  er  Physiology,  8vo.,  ^516  pages. 
ToM  aa4  Bowman^  Physiological  Aniitemy  and 
Physiology  of  Man,  with  numerous  wood-cuts. 
"  '  (PiUlishing  In  the  Medical  News.) 

PATHOLOGY. 
^A^ndnU  on  the  Blood,  1  vol.  small  8vo.,  120  pages. 
Aber'crombie  on  the  Stomach,  new  edition,  1  vol. 

8vo.,  320  pages. 
*Abercrombie  on  the  Brain,  new  edition,  1  vol. 
«  .  8VQ4,  324  pages. 

Alison's  Outlines  of  Pathology,  3tc^  1  vol.  8vo., 
^,,  420  pages. 

'  Berzelius  on  the  Kianeys  and  Urine, 8vo«,  180  pp. 
^enaet  on  the  Uteras,  1  vol.  12mo.,  146  page*. 
Budd  on  the  Liver,  1  vol.  8vo.,  392  pages,  plates 

sMw9odouta. 
Burrows  on   Cerebral  Circulation,  1  voL  Svo., 
t     with  6  colored  (dates. 

Billing*s  Pfiociplos,  1  vol.Svo.,  304  pages. 
^Mwd  ea  Urtnary  Oep^siu,  8vo.,  228  pages,  cifft. 
,iU«Wehi  Pat^logical  Anntooty,  Hvc,  379  pages^ 
Hope  on  the  Heart,  by  Penoock,  a  nepr  editioni 
,1  fvilh  ptales^  J  'Vol.  8vo.,  i»72  pRgfm, 

Hughes  on  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  1  vol.  19mo., 
•  *   £7j0l^gea>witha'phica 
Philip  on  Protracted  Indigestion,  6«o.»  240  pp« 
I  Vbihpa e4i  l^drolJilc^  I  vol.  8ve.^  350  pages,     i 

Prout  on  the  Stomach  and  Aesal>  Dieeascs,-!  voL 

.c<  'StMk,  4idip«gbsv«olorod  platae. 

Ricord«a  V«pflee»l„DeW  edi,  l<v/>L.avoj^Si6  ppu 

Vbgel's  Pathological   Anatomy  of  the  Htiman 

Body,  I  vol.  8vo.,  636  pagea^  col.  plataa. 


Walshe  on  the  Lungs,  I  vol.  12mo.,  310  pagea, 
WilsoA  on  the  Skin.  1  vol.  Svo.,  new  ed.,  440  pp. 
Same  work,  with  colored  plates. 
Williams'  Pathology,  or  Principles  of  Medicine, 

24  editioR,  1  voJ.  8vo.    Nearly  ready. 
Williaihs  on  the  Respiratory  Organs,  by  Clymei 

1  vol.  Svo.,  600  pagea, 

PRACTIClB  OF  MEDICINE. 
Asliwell  em  the  Diseeaeeof  Femalea,  by  Goddard^ 

1  vol.  Svo.,  520  pages. 
Bartlett  <m  Fevert,  new  editlofl,  nioch  enlargedt 

a  complete  WoHt  on  the  Fevers  of  the  U.  8* 

Now  ready.  650  pages. 
Benedict's  Compendium  of  Chapman's  Lectare% 

1  vol.  Svo.,  268  pages. 
Chapman  on  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Viscera, 

&c.,  I  vol.  Svo.,  384  pages. 
Chapman  on  Fevers,  Gout,  Dropsy,  &c.  &c,  1  vol. 

Svo.,  450  pages, 
Colombat  dc  L'ls^re  00  Females,  translated  and 

edited  by  Meigs,  1  vol.  Svo.,  720  pages,  cuta. 
Condie  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,  3d  edition,  1 

vol.  8vo.,  658  pages. 
Churchill  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,  by  HastoQ, 

4th  edition,  1  vol.  Svo.,  604  pages. 
Cl^mer  and  others  oa  Fevers,  a  complete  work 

in  1  vol.  Svo.  600  pages. 
Dewees  on  Children,  dtbed.,  1  vol.Svo.,  548pp. 
Dewees  on  Females,  9th  edition,  1  vol.8vo.,63i 

pages,  with  plates. 
Punglison's  Practice  of  Medicine,  3d  edition^  t 

vols.  Svo.,  over  1400  pagaa* 
Eequirol  00  Insanity,  by  Hunt,  Svo.  496  peg •«. 
Thomson  on  the  Sick  Room,  fcc.,  1  vol.  l^ga 

12aio.,  300  paged,  cata. 
Watson's  Principles  and  Practiea  of  Phyaio»  3d 

edition  by  Gondie,  1  vol .  Svo.,  10601aig«  pagaa. 
SURGERY. 
Brodie  OB  UHnat^ Organs,  1  td.  Svo.,  tl4  pagea. 
Brodte  on  the  Joints,  I  vol.  Svo.  216  pages. 
BTodie»a  Lectoreton  Snidery,  1  vol.Svo.,  350  pp. 
Chelios*  System  of  Surgery,  by  South  and  NortS, 

in  3  large  Svo.  i^ols.,  near  2200  pages,  or  in  17 

parts  at  60  cents  each. 
Cooper  on  Dislocations,  and  Fractures,  1  vol.  Sva* 

500  pages,  tfiany  cuts. 
Cooper  on  Hernia,  1  vol.  imp. Svo.,  428  pp.,  p^t■• 
Cooper  on  the  Testis  and  Thymus  Gland,  1  vol. 

imperial  Svo.  many  plates. 
Cooper  on  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  ofthe  Breast* 

Surgical  Papers,  %g  &c.,  1  vol.imp.8vo.,pI'la. 

Druitt's  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modern  Sat^* 

.  gcry,  3d  ed.,  I  vol.  Svo., 534  pages,  many  cuta. 

Durlacher  on  Corns,  Bunions,  &c.  12mo.,  134  pp. 

Feisussou's  Practical  Surgery,  1  voi.8vo.yii 

edition,  640  pages,  many  cuts. 
6uthrie  on  the  Bladder,  Svo.,  150  pages. 
Harris  on  the  Maxillary  Sinus,  Svo.,  166  pp. 
Jones'  (WhartM)  Ophthalisie  Medicine  and  8«f- 

gery,  by  Hays,  1  vol.  royal  12mo.,529  peffet, 
'    Biaoj  cfits,  and  plaMw  pijaia  or  colorad. 
Liston's  Lectures  on  Surgery,  by  Mitoler,  1  vci^. 
' .  Svo.,  666  pag«B,  aHHny^cuts. 
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NOW  UOMPLBIE. 

THE    GREAT    SURGICAL    LIBRARY. 

A  SYSTEM  Of  SURGERY. 

BY  .J.    M.   CHELI.US, 

Doctor  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Public  ProAsuor  of  General  and  Ophtbalmle  9m^rft  ete<  at*.  !■  lis  IWI- 

vvrsity  ot*  HetdeU>erff. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  GERNTAN, 

ANP  ACCOMPAWltiD  WITH  ADDITIONAL  NOTE8  AMD  UBdfiRYATlONS, 
BYJOHNP.    SOUTH.  ^ 

•     ,  Surfson  u>  8u  Thoroaa*  Hoapiial.  

EDITED,  WITH  R£F£aENCE  TO  AMERICAN  AXTrHORlTIEa^ 
BY  GEORGE  W.  NORRI8,  M.  D. 
Kow  complete  in  three  large  8vo.  volumes  of  nearly  ivrenty-iwo  Inmdred  pafo«,«r  in  19  mmlMfa,  atM  <wla. 
Thin  work  hat  been  delayed  beyond  the  time  originally  prbmiaed  fbr  ita  CMnrpletioa,  by  ike  Teryazteaaira 
additions  of  the  tranilaior.  In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries,  the  pttbiiahem  now  have  the  plaMaro  lo  pra- 
aani  it  in  a  perfect  state  to  the  piofeaaion,  lormtng  three  luuiaualiy  largo  voliMPea,  bound  in  ua  baslmaanay, 
aad  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 

This  ezoelkni  work  was  originally  published  in  Germany,  under  the  unpretending  title  of**  Handbook  lo 
the  Auihor^s  Lectures."  In  passing,  however,  through  six  successive  editbaa,  ix  has  gradaally  increaaed 
in  extent  and  importance,  until  it  now  presents  a  complete  view  of  European  Sgrgary  in  ganeial,  btanaaa 
«     .    .  ...       .         .....         ..  *      '    iheadm'     "  '        - 


aapeeially  ot' English  practice,  and  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  well  fitted  to  supply, the  admitted  want  of  a  < 
plete  and  extended  ay  stem  «f  Satgery  in  all  ita  branches,  comprehending  both  the  principles  and  the  prae- 
'««a  of  ihia  ijnportaat  branch  4>f  the  beaiiog  art.  fiince  Benjamin  Bell's  great  work,  ftfst  pabllshed  in  1781; 
and  now  almoitobsole^,  no  tharoufffa  and  extended  work  has  appeared  in-tba  EngUab  language,  oecapying 
Ibe  ground  which  this  is  so  well  calculated  to  cover. 

The  fact  of  this  work  being  carried  lo  six  editions  in  Germany,  and  translated  into  no  less  than  ti^  lat^ 
fuages,  is  a  inifficieni  evidence  of  the  ability  with  which  the  author  has  carried  out  his  arduous  design. 

This  translation  has  been  undertaken  with  the  coucurrehue  and  sanction  of  Professor  Chelius.  The  trana- 
.  4Uer,  Mr.  John  F.  South,  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  to  it.  with  singular  industry  and  ardor,  and  to  bava 
brought  it  up  almost  to  the  very  hour  of  publication  His  note's  and  addittoasara  venr  numeroaab  evbodyiag 
,tbe  results  and  opinions  of  all  (he  dmiinguished  surgeon*  of  the  day,  Continental,  English  and  American. 
The  leading  opinions  of  John  Klunter.  on  which  Modern  English  Surgery  has  been  raised,  are  set  Ibrth  ;  the 
rasulu  of  the  recent  micnncopical  discoveries,  especially  in  reference  to  inflammation,  will  be  fbnnd  here, 
lagether  with  many  other  practical  observations,  placing  tha  work  on  a  level  with  tba  pteaeni  state  of  Snt- 
fery,  and  rendering  it  peculiarly  useful,  boih  to  the  student  and  practitioner. 

The  laliors  of  the  English  translator  have  been  so  ounerous  and  important,  that  there  is  bat  little  which 
remains  to  be  supplied  by  the  American  editor.  Dr.  O.  W.  Norris  has  consented,  however,  lo  superintend 
tne  pa48a2e  of  the  workj  through  the  presa,  and  supply  whatever  may  have  been  omitted  ra  relation  to  the 
tturffical  Mteratnre of thia  country. 

The  Medical  Fre^s  and  profession,  both  in  England  and  in  this  ooantiy,  have  joined  in 
praise  of  ihin  greai  work.as  bein^  mor^  complete  inao  any  other,  and  as  affdrdffig  a  compleia 
library  of  referenee^  equally  sailed  to  the  practitioner  and  to  the  student. 

^  We  atrongly  raoommend  ail  surgical  practitioners  and  siudanu,  who  have  not  yeiJooked  intd  thda  wark, 
to  provide  themselves  with  it  without  delay,  and  study  iu  pages  diligently  and  deliberately."— .Zfts  Edim 
kHfgh  Mmiieal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

'*  Jiidging  (Vorrtf  a  single  number  only  of  (hh  work,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  the  remaining 
portions  correspond  at  all  with  the  first,  it  wilt  be  by  far  the  moat  oomplete  and  aciantifle  Byalem  of  Sargary 
m  the  English  langnagR.  We  have,  indeed,  aeea  no  work  which  so  nearly  cornea  up  la  our  Moa  of  what 
aoCh  a  p^uoiion  should  be,  both  aa  a  practical  guide  and  as  a  work  of  relerence,  as  ihi^^  aad  the  fact  that 
u  has  passed  through  «ix  editions  in  Gejmany,  and  been  translated  into  seven  languagea,  is  sufficlently.con- 
vincing  proof  of  iu  v^ueu  It  i«  raeihodical  and  concise,  clear  and  accurate,  omuiing  all  minor  details  aad 
Iruitless  speculaiionK.  it  gives  i/i  all  the  information  we  want  in  the  shortest  and  simpleat  form."— 21U  JVInv 
York  JoumMqf  Mtdiein*. 

'*  Nor  do  these  parta.  in  any  degree,  fall  short  of  their  predeoessors^  in  the  copiousness  and  valne  of  tbair 

details.    The  work  certainly  forms  an  almost  unique  curiosity  in  medical  literature,  in  the  fuct  that  iba 

notes  occupy  a  larger  portion  of  the  volume  than  the  original  matter,  an  arrangement  which  is  constaatfr 

•  appearing  to  rend^  tfte  texi  aubaidlbry  to  iu  illnstrations.    SuH  this  singularity  of  mannar  doaa  not  at  all 

detract  from  the  value  of  the  matter  thus  disposed."— J^  Z.a«don  Medieml  €taz«u$, 

*»Thia  work  has  longbeen  theahief  text-book  on  Margery  in  the  piiucipal  schools  of  Germany,  and  iba 
pablicalion  of  five  ediuons  of  it  in  the  original  and  of  translations  into  no  less  than  eight  foreign  languagea, 
^ows  the  hijgh  estimailoA  in  whidh  it  is  held.  As  a  sytaemaiic  work  on  Surgery  it  has  merits  of  a  hign  oraer. 
It  is  methodical  and  concise— and  on  the  whole  elf  ar  and  accurate.  The  hkosi  necesaary  talbnaation  ia 
conveyed  in  the  shortest  antf^iftptaai  form.  Mindr  details  and  fhiitlesa  apaonlatioiM  aaa  avoided.  It  iain 
fcct,  essentiaUy  afmcttbal  boalC.  This  work  was  firat  published  nearly  twemy  yearaagou  aad  iu  solid  aad 
fof^anent  repuiatioa  haa  ao  doubt  led  Mr.  South  to  undertake  the  preseat  translation  of  the  latest  edaioa 
of  It.  which,  we  are  intbrmea,  is  still  paMing  throuffh  the  press  in  Geftntmy.  We  should  have  felt  at  a  loss 
10  a^leci  any  one  t>etteT  qtntlified  for  the  task  than  the  translator  of  Of toV  Compendium  of  Hnman  and  Oooi- 
paraiive  Pathological  Anatomy— a  surgeon  to  a  largo  hospital  whos<*  induairy  and  opponbailiea  bata 
•nalMad  him  lo  Iteonpac*  wivbtba  hnprovamenta-af  his  tiine^)>«.JW  Mtdico^Chirmrgical  Rteum. 

**  Although  Great  Britain  can  boast  of  some  of  the  most  skillful  surgeons,  both  aaKmg;her  past  and  her  praaeat 
professors  of  that  branch  of  DMjltcal  science,  uo  work  professlpg  to  be  a  complete  system  of  Surgery  has  l)oen 
pablished  in  the  British  dortlmionstince  that  of  Benjamin  Rell,  now  more  than  half  a  century  old. 

^This  omission  in  English  medical  literature  is  fully^and  saiia(actorily  aupplied  by  the  tranalation  of  Pi ofc» 
aor  Chelius*s  System  ofSffr^rfy  by  a  gentleman  excellently  fitted  for  the  tsisk,  both  by  his  eattanatva  reafMag, 
arid  tha  opporlUnitieaof  praotioal  dxpertenoo  which  ha  has  en^yad  for  years  aafmrgnan  toona  of  onr  tapyst 
itropolitan  hospitals.    Tha  £^ioif  Professor  Cbelius's  work  hayiag  been  tranalatao  ^nto  seven  langnaaes  ia 

^Aclent  proof  of  the  estjmation  in  which  it  is  held,  hv  our  continental  brethren,  and  the- English  Eoition, 

BOW  in  course  of  ^bycatipn,  lopes  tione  of  the  value  of  the  original  fVom  the  treatment  received  ai  the  hands 


safAclent  proof  of  the  estjmation  in  which  it  is  held,  hv  our  continental  brethren,  and  the- English  Eoition, 
BOW  in  course  of  pobycatipn,  lopes  tione  of  the  value  of  the  original  fVom  the  treatment  received  ai  the  hands 
-  aC  Iu  iranslaior.   The  notes  and  additiona  of  Prof^sor  South  are  numcroaa.  and  contain  tba  opinio*a  taaab- 
ing  from  his  vast  experieswo,  and  fram  that  of  hia  «oUaam.*^— IU*  JMarfMol  Titrnm. 

'^U  abiy  mawt/iina  the  eh^raeier;  (brmarly  given,  or  being  the 'most  teamed  and  eomalete  aymmaia 
iraaiise  now  extant  The  desoriptioas  of  surgical  diseases,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  pathological  deparl> 
Membra  most  valuable.**— TA«  Sdinburgh  Mltdiraland  SHrfieta  Journal 

.  aCf  Persons  wishing^  this  work  sent  to  them  by  mail,  in  parts,  can  remit  Ten  Dollars,  (br 
%hioh  a  sec  wiM  he  sent  by  the  publi.shers,  free  of  postage,  together  witA  a  copy  of  ••The 
Medical  Newa  and  Library"  for  one  year. 

*    *  '^  •  •-  .Google 
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GHEinrS'S  SURBERT.  CDNTINUEO. 

Tha  publishers  anne|  a  very  condensed  utminary  or  the  ebntenta  of  Chelins's  Surgery,  showing 
the  coi^Ilte  and  s^stematlo  manneif  in  »v||iq^  the  Mft^\9  taljict  is  divided  aiTd  TTeAl^w' 


I.  DxTitto*. — QfInJUunnuUf6n^ 

1.  Of  infixmmation  in  general. 

S.  (y  ttown  p^puhmir  Hinds  oftii^ammt^m^    -    ' 
(h  Of  orysipelas ;  b.  Of  hums }  t.  Of  Aroal- 
bite  ;  d.  Of  boils ;  e.  Ofcarbqi^cl^*  . 

9.  Of  i^fUimmation  in  smne  tpecial  organs. 

a.  Of  inflammation  of  the  tonsHs )  b.^t  thte 
parotid  gland ;  c.  Of  th^  .b|^aat^)  d^Qf 
the  urethra  ;  e.  Of  the  tes^cle ;  /.Of  the 
muscle,  of  the  loins  i  g^  Of  the  naif 
ioints ;  A.  Of  the  joints,  viz/. 
a»  Or  the  synovial  membrane ;  b.  Of  the  car- 
tilages ;  c.  Of  the  joint-ends  of  the  bones, 
Tix.,  aa,  in  the  hip-joint;  kbi  in  the 
shoulder-joint;  c^.  in  the  kne«-joint; 
and  so  on. 

n.  IhrisiON. — DfacdSft  whirh  connit  ih  a  dU- 

1.  fVsaft  tohUiont  qf  continuitfk 

n.  Old  iolvtiouBf 

A«  WhieK  dtf  not  sufpqfate,  titJ 
'  '  •.  Fnlve  jointsf  b,  Hare-Hp ;  e,  Ovft  Inr 
the  soft  palate  |  d.  Old  rupthro  of 
*  •>    >  the  femsde  perin^M* 
w,  Whidi  do  supiwrate,  fiv.  ^ 

to  mm$:   • ' 

•  K  In  general.  ♦ 
S»  In'partieolar. 

m  Mofilo ;  k  f^wrlhitle ;  c.  8«se(«1oiM^ 
d.  Gouty  ;  «.  Impetiginous ;/.  Vene- 
real' f  g.B4ny  iil«efs  •r  earMt. 


«.  ^livtvy  fietola ;  b.  Bffl*fy (IstuU  |  r.  Phstal 
'        flstnia  and  artificial  antts ;  d.  Anal  fletnla ; 
e.  Urinary  fistula. 
m.  Sohitimu  qf  continuity  bf  changed  paUfrnt  qf 


'*'     1.  DisloontleiM  f  8.  IUipini>6a ;  3.  Prolapeen ; 

4.  DistorttoBS. 
vn9oMiona  tftdtittmOiy  by  ummhirMt  diatfnHon, 
1.  In  the  arteries,  aneurisms ;  2.  In  the  veins, 
■ '  f  srieei  $*  S.  In  the  eapillary-vaJMsolar  syn- 
fBUi,  Mleangiectasis. 

ni.  Divnioir. — Ditetuet  dependent  on  Metmno- 

tural  adketion  ofpartt. 
1.  AQcb7le«so)^thejofil^end•ofb•ne•9  2.6?«si^ 
ing  together  and  narrowing  of  the  aperture 
or  the  nostrils}  3.  Unnatural. adbeaion  of  th^ 
tongue;   4.  Adhesion  of  the  gums  to  the 
cheeks ;  5.  Narrowing  of  the  oesophagus ;  6. 
Closing  and  narrowing  of  the  rectum;  1. 
Growing  together  and  narrowing  of  the  pre- 
puce; 8.  Narrowing  ami  closing*  of  the  ure- 
' "    Umi  f  9.  Oloalng  and  liarrowing  of  the  vagina 
.^•mI  of  dM  wonih  of  the  wonb« 


J*  Foreign  hodies  introduced  externally  into  otr 
•orgmimn,         -         ..•-*•  ^ 
£.  Ittfo  tbfe  aose^  b,  Ttato  themioith  ;  i,  Inle 
th^.  gullet  and  intestinal  canal  j  ,d^  Int* 
the  Mrind-pipe.  *  .iuir^ 

2,  Foreign  6odi49  formed  in  fni^  -ef^ganitm  by  ths 
.    retention  qf  natur4il  productt, 
A.'  Retentions  In  their  proper  cavities  ani 
r    ,    {QcepCacIc^.  i       f^ 

d."  Rnnulaj  6.  Jtetention  ^f  j^rjpQj^  a. 
Retention  of  the  fcetus  in  the  womb 
or  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly,  (CsBsa- 
^ ' .     4.  rcip  qpemtion,  section  of  the  pubic 

i^mphyfis,  aectioo.af  the  belly.) 
B.  Extravasati^on  externa]  to  the  proper  cavi- 
ties or  rc^'^ff4^es. 

a.  31ood  anellinis  inniba  heaiis  of  i  ew- 
born  children;  b.  Hematocele;  c. 
Collections  of  blood  in  joii\ts, 
«.  Fofitgn  bb^tis  rmmtlingfr\mi  the  aicumutatiom 

a,  Ljijmhatic  swdJ^nga  i  i*.  Dro^ny  ot  joiiit#i 
t.  Drojiij  of  the  barm  miicosic  j  jrf*  Wa- 
tpr  jD  Uie  head,^  spina  biO^a  ;  f.  W'mv,^ 
iu  ih«  cli^jil  and  empyema  i /,  Dfti^flj^ 
of  the  pe^c^rdJium  I  g.  [>faji»y  oj  |b# 
bplly  i  A,  Dropay  of  Lbo.  9*arj  |,  li  ii|ft 
drocflle*  t  ,  J,      ,. 

^.Foreign  bodies  product  from  ihe  co/icrft{|©»,^ 
ietrsUd  jiuids, 

V.  jPi9mo9^---iMMa4#»  wWc*  tdtoj^tf  >/«  tk€  d*. 
gsi^atifm  9f  erf  tfnie  ^tfrlt,  or  {» tAs'prmlMcs 

K  Enbrgeoinnt  ofthetengiM)  2.  fironcfrocelei 
Sl'BnlMiged  cfttoyis)  4.  Warts;  6.  Btmioni'i 
6.  Homy  growths;  7.  Bony  grov^ths ;  8.  Fun* 
ganeii>tb«  dtrra  materr;  9.  fTatty  swdlings; 
M«'Sif^st«N»  iswetHngs)  ll.tJartilagiTiotig 
bwiww  in  jointB ;  l!^.'  Sarcoma ;  13.  Met^ii^ 
laty  Ainf  IM ;  I4«  Pdypuij  15.  Canc^. 

VI,  l>vn!uoft/^Lo^  gf  organie  f«rt$f.  . 

1 .  Organic  reptaumltni  qf  alwoady  lott  pori9,  «•* 

pecially  of  tbt  fiuse,.accordingtothe  Tagliai 
cotisn  snd  Indian  methods. 

2.  Mechanical  replacement :  Application  of  arti- 

ficial limbs,  and  ao  on. 
VII.  Divniom, Superfluity  qf  organic  parts, 
VIII.  Diti8ioir.<M.p|«pft|f  0/  Ihi  elementary  ma- 
nagement qf  surgical  operations. 
General  iUrgidakifer^Mam :  BI«ediVg,  copping, 
application  or  issues,  lnti^docCi6n  of  setons^ 
( •    amputations,  reirctioos,  and  so  on. 
jand  Om  Hundrrd  kmd  Sttfinly^ife  JPcmm 


DRUrrr^  8URQERT.    IIM;  Edition -'1I6W  Ready,  1847^ 

TliE  PRINCIPLE^  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODEfiN  SURGERlT. 

By    ROBKRT    DRUITT,    Suroeok. 

THIRD  AMERICAf^  PROM  THU  T/lifP^'ONDON  EDITION 
lU^trated  tot/A  one  hundred  awl  ffly  three,  wood  engravings,    . 
WITH  NOTRS  AMD  COMMKNT8, 
feV  JOS'lUA  B.  PUNT.  M  D.  MM,  S.s7&c.&«. 
In  One  rcry<«i«#| Ofiato  Y^umt  4/  abpyt  VIvt  Huhi/ted and'  fihy  Pngee. 
In  presenlinr  litis  work  10  !t^  AftArrfcini  (troiies^ioii  ror  ihe  tliifJ  time,  but  lin(e  need  Im  said  to  sotieit  fbr 
H  a  continuation  of  the/avor,wM|i  virkui*i|  it  baa  |m:cb  reetfivnd.    Tl*»  innrii»  w4|ich*have  prorured  it  ibis 
iM  eseeilent  aVfoiigifmrff^,  will  ^oinlftde  10  render  it  the  favorite  lext- 


HiTor.  iis  cleanifss,  ^4mtimeh^m*  niids 

book  of  the  .Ibidem  who  wisb^ain  fi  nwidb/ate  space  ai^nupcpd  of  lUe  principles  imd  practise  of%*<unrvry. 

**This  worv  nterni'Oar  warmest  ^omirl<>«idations.  ahd  we  Kiroiigly  rfcoinmeiid  it  lo  young  si 
aiaiirabto  digssi  of  the  priiicipUs  aud  practico  of  nodciu  Surgery.^-  hltdjtml  Qm^em, 

uigiiizea  oy  'vj  v^v^pt  iv 


>  young  surgeons  as  am 


LKA'  A.  diiA^HAIlDni  *mttdA.tl6tf^ 


VOW  BSABT. 

;  EOYLE'S  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

.    MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS; 

fKCLIJDTNG  THE  PRBPARATIONS  OF  THE  PHARMACOPGBIAS  OP  LONDOI^ 
fia)WBURGH,  OUBUN,  AND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

^  WITH   MANY   NEW   KBfilClNBS. 

BY  J.  FORBES  ROYLE,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

tate  of  the  Medieal  SuUr  In  the  Bengal  Army,  Profestor  of  Meterilk  Medica  and  Therepeatiea,  Kiog^  <M> 
<  lege-  L(HidoD,  &c.  Ike. 

EDITED  BY  JOSEPH  CARSON,  M.D., 

Ptofetaor  ofHf ateTia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  Odflege  6f  AaMmy,  fte.  fte. 
WITH  NINETY. EIGHT  ILLUOTBATI0N8. 

/fo  one  Zarge  octavo  volume  of  about  700  ptigm.  i 

.     Bein^  OM  «rtbo  BMwt  bMatfAU  BfcuUcal  worki  publiihidtfUi  tMrOmnir^ 

The  wantfrai  been  fell  and  expresMd  for  10019  time,  of  a  tmh-lm^  •> ■Mtrtiiii^ Ma4i— > w hidi 
ihonid  occopy  a  place  between  the  encyclopedic  woAif,  such  •«  Pereira^  Md  the  Mttdlar  treatiaea 
which  present  but  a  measre  outline  of  the  tciense^'  It  hM  beeft  the  aiip  of  the  author  of  the 


^eeent  wt>rk  to  fill  this  v&cancj,  and  by  the  use  -of  method  and  cofcdaasatim^  h%  ha«  been  enabled 
'  vhich  will  b^  found  to  conuinwM^iefieMseniymstWKMlele 
nee,  encnmbfered  with  few  unnecessary  details.  The  «atori 
Dr.'Okrton,"bh8  itdded  whatever  was  wanted  to  adapt  it  to  the  Pharmacopcnia  of  the  United  States, 


and  it  is  confidently  recommended  to  the  stu4eQt  and  practitioner  of  medicine^  «•  one  ef  Ihft  best 
Mxt^bookn  on  the' subject,  now  befbre  the  pr(^essic)ite'*fGteat'«afe;bAnl 


I  present  but  a  meagre 
nt  work  to  fill  this  v&car 
went  a  volume  to  the  stu 
tnj  Jhorovgtk  tex^book  of  the  science,  encnmbfered  with  few^unnecessar; 

lacopcni 
medici 

ibsMHttkea  iailff  OMsebanicai 
execution.  '      '  '  . .      ,    , 

•  In  rbgn'nf  to  the  fH  moreeMMirtial  evye'Miiaefi^  the  Uteruy  ^emlioa  of.te  WQifc|.eo  one  who  n 
•e^eainted  with  th^  finmer  pr«duetione  of  Dr»  Royle,  will  doubt  that  the  author  has  disobefgeAllii 
duties  with  the  same  skill  ee  the  srtiet.  The  work  ia,  itdeed^  a  meet  tstuible  eee,  and  wiU  fill  np 
»a  imi^rtant  gsp  that  existed  between  Dr.  Perelm's  mnit  learned  end  complete  system  ef  materia 
iiiedica,  and  the  c^asa  of  ptodvctieM  at  the  other  extreme,  which  are  neeesaarily  imperfect  fhwi 
their  smaU  eUent.^Brtr^A.aiid  FpTi^itfiKft'cafRevdlfW. 

Ofthe  vefiem  woplMtbet  hevts  firemtime-to  time  appeared  on  materia  medica  on  the  plan  of  the 
>ne  belbue  us,  there U none  mere  4&eMrfiug  of  eooNeeniietioji.    J^femUie *einwiietioe  ^i«h  we 


6*' 


ve  fiveii,  jseewaoy  and  pempieuity  eeeoito  characterize  it  throughout,  an e^ect  booli  of  reler- 
ence  to  the,Bto4e|ii,orijaediaite|  end  especially  of  phsfmaof  in  iu  syplintiee  tte  medieme^aott 
could  be  better. 

We^^biM  thttt  erettf  tme  m^o  ciin  sftbrd  it  shouild  nosaeea  tbis  excellent  woiicythe  vnlee  of  whick 
bee  been.grefetly  enhaitoed^  by  the  additievt  of  Dr.  Carson,  than  whom  tm  eeekMOfte  eompeteel 
te  estlmete  it  oorrectiy,.and<  tenabe  socb  additions  as  ipay  adapt  it  for  American  service. — X%f 
Medical  ExamifuK^  x      .        ^ 


BARTLETT  Oft  FEVES— N«#  and  uniiflfimpiowl  edltlcai,  now  iMi]f;' 
THE  HISTORY,  DfAGWOSig  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  tiff: 

FEVERtS  OF  THE  UNITBB  STATES. 

BY  EUSHA  BARTLETT,  Ai-D,. 

^jefiMV>r^|he\I9tsoqr  WtiPmefieqof  ModteuietnUve  MmUeai  Aspartmemof  TranaylveaiaUi(T«fei^.  te. 

In  One  Octavo  VokaiteMf  IVee  Hundred  and  Ff/iy  Paget,  heaut^luUjf  frifd^dtmd  9tnm$i%  te—d. 

This  is  rather  a  new  work,ihae  a  second  editieo-ef  Dr«  fteitl«tt>s  well  known  trestise  on  Ferert. 
Besides  nqsMveusiiftpreVfnMetf  ti  the  poftion  d^petf^  to  T^hoUI'lK  Tj^nertt^ffi  the  whole 
ef  that  d^^cripflTe  or  Periomcal  and  Yellow  Fevers,  amounting  \o  about  halftbe  volume,  is  addi- 
tioiMl#  ThMMMk  isipow^at  it oumerts ^  be>  e a wi^npetir*  c»i|iple|gmiid^in<bi<liil'trWHiw  «■ 
thf Tifit  drKuiiedButea.        ^  ^  '      . 

■        I      ..  ,      M 1        ■>.}■■.> 

WOW    R€^AOY. 

A   MANUAL  OF   TOXICQLOGY. 
BY  ALFRED  8.  TAYLOR.        ^ 
EOtTKD  BY.R.  E.  GRIFFITH; ,  M.  D^  &a  .    .  I 


8PBCIM1N  OF  CUTS  IN 

ROYLE'S 

HAIEBIA  KEDICA  AND  IHEKAFETtlCS 


Digitized  by  VaOOQ IC    *•» 


V)  Ilea  k,  bLAilcHAHD'^  rvt/LlcATtofin. 

CHURCHILL'S  MID WIFERy. 

ON  THE  THEORY  AND  f  RACTlCE  OF  MIDWIFERY. 

BY  FLEETWOOP  CHUECHIIiL,  M-D.,  M.B.I.A.t 

licentiate  of  tM  Gdlleg»or  Phrweiani  trtlAelniM{  F»fysicianto  rtie-Wrvtera  Lyin{^k#•lloiplli&i  Leetorer  «a 
Midwifery.  &€.,  in  ihe  Ricliinond  Ho«piial  Medical  ScIkwI,  &c.  k,c 

WITH  NOTES  AND  ADDITIONS, 

BY  ROBERT  HUSTON,  M.D^ 

FiofeMor  of  Materie  Medica  and  Oeneral  Thermpeatict,  and  formerly  of  Olietetrice  and  tke  Diaeaae  of  W^ 

men  and  Children  in  ike  Jefleraon  Mndical  r-olleg^e  of  Fhilatlelpliia;  President  of  the  Piiiladelpbia 

Medical  s^iety,  &o.  ke. 

flEOOKD  AMERIOAK  EDITICar. 

WITH  ONE  HVHDREID  AND  TWCNTY-BIGHT  II.I.CJ8TRATIOir9, 

Bnfraved  k^  Gilbert  from  IhratHng^  bif  Bagg  tmd  aiksn. 

In  one  beantlTtll  octavo  volume. 

In  this  age  of  booke,  when  mneh  is  written  in  every  deta^fnt^nt  of  the  telenee  of  medicine,  it  i<  a  ttHtter  ef 

■o  mnall  moment  to  the  ttodent,  witioh  of  the  miny  he  shall  choose  for  bis  study  in  pupilage,  and  fnidc  in 

practice.    In  no  department  is  the  chotee  more  difficult  than  in  that  of  midwifery;  many  ezeeiletit  abd  truly 

valuable  treatises  in  this  department  of  medicine  have-  within  a  few  years  past,  been  written;  of  this  character 

are  those  of  Dewofs.  Velpeau.  Meigs  and  R  gby*  with  due  respect  lo  the  atithors  of  the  works  just  cited,  we  are 

•ompeiled  to  admit,  that  to  Mr.  Churchill  hast>een  reserved  the  honorof  presenting  to  the  profession  one  iDora 

particularly  adapted  to  the  want  and  use  of  stQtlentt,  a  work  rich  in  statistics— clear  in  practice — and  free  la 

style— possessmg  no  small  claims  to  our  eonfid^noe.— 2%«  New  York  Joumml  of  MStdidttt, 

WILLIAMS'  PATHOLOGY. 

NEW  AND  IMPROVED  EDITION,  BROUGHT  UP  TO  mn,  NEARLY  READY. 

PRINCIPLES^F   MEDICINE, 

COllrBISING 

6ENERAL  PATHOLOGY  AHD  THERAPEUTICS, 

ATtn  A  OMTSWAL  TIKW  OF 

ETIOLOGY,  NOSOLOGY,  SEMEIOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS 
BY  CHAftLES  J.  B.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  F.R.S-,- 

Fft^ow  of  the  Rnvf  1  Collrge  of  Phvsicians  be. 

gl0e0md  ^tm0riemnf  ftrnm  tk*  the^md  X#n4««  Bditimu 

WITH  NOTES  AND  AOlXJlOxNS,  BY  MBRfiUITU  CLYMER,  ILD^^bc 

In  on«  MluMs^oefat^. 

PEREIRA'S  MATERIA   MEDICA. 

With  nearly  Tbree  Hapulred  Kngrarivti  on  Woo€l« 

A  NEW  EDITION,  LATELY  PUBLItHED. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF         . 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

covFrntREnniiro 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY,  PUERARATION,  PROPERTIES,  COMPO- 
SITION, EFFECTS  AND  USES  OF  MEDICINES. 
BY  JONATHAN  PEREIRA,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  and  L.S. 

Member  of  the  Booiety  ef  Phannacy  of  Pans ;  ExaifiHier  in  MaieriA  Medica  and  Pharmao/  of  the  UaiTerdtf 
of  Loudon ;  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medlea  at  the  London  Hospital.  &a,  k/o., 
Steond  Ammimnyfrtm  the  latt  London  Editions  onlmrg$d  tmd  improvod, 
WITH  NOTES  AMD  ADDITIONS  BY  JO^SW  CARSON,  M.D. 

fa  two  Tolomes,  oetavoi  eeiiMfiiinf  Fifteen  Hendred  yery  larae'pages,  illustreted  by  Two  Ihiadfed  sad 

Serenty-five  Wood*cuis. 

This  enoyclopisdia  of  meierte  mediee.  tor  soeb  •!  may  justly^  be  entiiled,'gives  the  fbllect  and  nwil  Mnple  ex* 
posiikon  of  materia  medica  and  its  associate  braeches  of  any  'ivork  bitheno  noblished  in  the  Eof  iish  Isiifnega 
ft  aboQiids  in  research  and  erudition:  its  statements  of  facts  are  clear  and  reeibodieally  arranged,  while  its 
thenweutical  explanfttions  are  nbilo^opbicsl.  and  in  accordance  with  sound  elmical  ejtperieace.  It  is  eqaally 
adapted  as  a  text-book  for  students,  or  a  work  of  reference  for  the  advanced  practnioner,  and  ao  one  eaa 
eunsult  iu  pages  wltlM>ut  profit.  The  editor  has  perfonned  his  task  with  mneh  abilitv  and  judgnlent.  In  the 
irst  American  edition*  he  adopted  thit  Pharmaropceie  of  the  United  States,  and  the  mrmuUe  set  forth  in  that 
staniiHrd  atnhorinr;  in  th*  present  he  has  introduced  an  account  of  sohsunces  that  have  leeentlv  attracted  at- 
tention by  their  taerapeutio  employmei^  together  with  the  mode  of  forming  the  characters  and  usee  of  new 
pharmaceutie  prtpsrations,  and  the  details  of  more  elaborate  and  particular  chemical  investisaLions,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  previously  known  and  already  described  elementary  principles^all  the  importaat 
Indisenous  medidlhes  of  the  Umtrd  Elates  heretofore  known-  are  also  described.  The  work^  however,  is  loa 
well  known  to  ne«(^  any  fbrther  remark.  We  have  no  doabt  it  will  have  a  oirculatioa  commensurate  with  i« 
extraordinary  merits.^  The  New  York  Journal  qf  Meiicine. 

'*  An  EncyclopeDdia4>fkiv>wled^  in  that  department  of  roedieal  ecienee-^by  the  common  cooeeatofthe  pff«>- 
fef  sipii  the  roost  elalx>r4Te  and  soieniifio  Treatise  on  Materia  Medica. in  our  language.'^  ITsslsm  Joumml  tf 
Mtdteme  and  Surgenf  .  •  "  ^ 

\  uigiiizea  oy 'vj  v^v^pt  iv- 


LEA  &  fetANCHARD'S  PUBLIC ATfoNS,'  It 

WnSOIPS'ANAipnT.    Wew Editlon-'-WoW Bwdy,  18*7.  ■ 

-A 'SYSTEM -OF    HUMAN  ANATOMY,, 
'-•'    GENERAL  AND  SPECIAL.  "     » 

BT  ERASMUS  WILSON.  M.I^.,    , 

Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  London. 
THIRD  AMERICAN  FROM  THE  LAST  LONDON  EDITION. 

EDITED  BY  P.  B.  GODDARD,  A^.lff.,  MlD.; 

ProfeMor  or  Anatomy  intlie  Pranklin  M^i<«al  Co^Wgt*o^  Philadelphia. 
WITH  ^Wt>  mmtoEB  and  thirty-five  ILLtJdTRATlMd  BT "Ott^&RT. 

Strongly  Bound  and  sold  at  a  low  price. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  aecond  American  edition  of  this  work,  tl^eanthbr  has  issned  a  new. 
•iiti«»aii  Loadoo,  in  whtek-he  has  ctrttihlly  brought  nphis  worii  lo-a-level  with  tto  mosl  ndranoed 
Mieoee  of  the  day.  All  the  etementary  chapters  have  been  m*writlen,  and  saoh  aJfterationa  mad« 
through  the  body  of  the  woric,  by  the  introduction  of  all  new  Acts  of  interest,  Illustrated  by  appro* 
]MiaCe  engravings,  as  much  increase  its  value.  The  present  edition  is  a  careful  and  exact  reprint 
of  the  English  volume,  with  the  addition  of  such  other  illustrations  as  were  deemed  neceasary  to  a 
more  oempleto  elucidation  of  the  text ;  and  the  insertion  of  such  of  the  notes  appended  to  the  laM 
American  edition  as  had  not  l>een  adopted  by  the  author  and  embodied  in  his  text ;  toffethor  witk 
sach  additional  information  as  appeared  calculated  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  wort.  It  may  also 
bo  stated  that  the  utmost  care  has  been  taVen  in  the  revision  of  the  letter-press^  and  in  obtaiainf 
clear  and  distinct  impressions  of  the  accompanying  cuts. 

•It  will  thia  bo  aeon,  that  every  oflfort  hao  boon  osod  fo' v^odor  tMo  tei»4ook  worthy  of  a  ton* 
tf nuance  of  the  great  favor  with  whiefa  it  has  boon  ovofvwbore  received.  T rofhotors  ^eotitnis  of 
adopting  it  (or  tboir  classes  may  reJy  on  being  always  able  to  procure  editions  brought  up  to  tho 
day. 

This  book  is  well  known  lor  the  beauty  aod  aoooraey  of  ftio  noehaoioal  oxoontioii.  The  protoat 
odKioii  is  an  hnprovement  over  the  last,  both  in  the  numbov  and  dearnoss  of  its  ombeiHshmeAta  | 
it  is  bound  in  the  best  manner  in  strong  sheep,  and  is  sold  at  a  price  which  renders  it  aocessibl* 
to  all. 


.    G01Q)IE  ON  CHILDRSN^-^ew  Sdiljoii^  1847. 

'  V  A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  .  , 

TJIE    DISEASES    OF    CHni-DRE3>f^ 

BY  D.  FRANCIS  CONDIE,  M.  D,  '  ' 

Fellow  of  the  CoUegO  of  Physioiabs,  Kenber  of  ths'Amariesii •Philosophical  Society,  tte. 

Jn  one  larg^  oct|iv<^  volume. 

m^  The  poblishers  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  ^n  examination  of  this  book. 

In  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of  the  present  treatise,  every  part  of  the  work  has  been  subjected  to  a 

Sarefni  reviaion;  several  portions  hava  been  entirely  rewritten ;  while,  ^roughonl,  Jiumerous  additjona 
ave  been  made,  somprising  all  the  more  important  lacts.  in  reference  to  the  natore,  olagnosis,  andtreatr 
BMntof  the  diseases  of  in^ncy  and  childhood,  that  have  been  developed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first 
edition.  It  is  with  some  confidence  that  the  author  presents  this  editiou  as  cmbraaing  a  full  and  conneoiod 
Yiew  of  the  actual  state  of  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of  those  affections  wntcn  most  usually  occur  nap 
tween  Wnh  and  pnlierty. 
TMa  work  H  being  mirodoced,  as  a  tezt^book,  very  extentstVely  dnougtaont  the  Union. 


CHURCHILL  ON  FEMALES.    New  Edition,  1847.— Now  Ready. 

THE  DISEASErOF  FEMALES, 

INOLUDINO  THOSE  OF        i  ' 

PREGNANCY  AND    CHILDBED. 

BY  FLEETWOOD   CHURCHILL,  M  D., 

Author  of'"  Theory  and  Practice  of  Midwifery."  ke.  Ac. 
FOURTH  ABfERIOAN,  FROM  TUB  SECOND  LONDON  EDITION,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS 

EDITBD,    WITH    NOTES, 

BT    ROBKRT    M.     HU  STON,  M.D.,  tc.  ftc. 

In  one  volume,  6vo. 

llie  rapid  stie  of  three  editions  of  this  valuable  worlr,  stamp  It  •oVmphatteally-wHhflke  approbation  of  tbo 

profession  ofihis  country,  that  the  pulili^hers  in  pres»^nting  n  fburth  deem  ii  mtrnly  necessary  to  oN>erv% 

flmt  every  care  has  been  taken,  bv  the  editor,  to  supply  any  dfficiencies  wtiich  may  have  existed  in  formef 

iapressioas,  aad  lo  bring  Uw  work  fully  up  to  the  date  of  patriieation.  -      • 

uigiiizea  oy  'v_j\^vj'xi-V, 


UA.  4^  ^hA^COjLSiWB  FUBUCATIOim. 


LD^RARY  .OF  QPHTH^^MIC  MBDiqNR  AWP  jSWWmY. 
Brought  up  to  1&47. 

A' treatise'  QNf'  TREllSEASES'Of  THE'  ETE 

•  BT   W:  UAWBENCE.  F.  R.  S/,  * 

SorgeoD  Extrmordinaf^  (b'the  Qaeeo,  dorgeoa  to  St.  Bartholoikiew's  Hospital,  Ac  &e. 

A  N.EW   EDITION, 

Wia  maif^  Jlfftii/realioftf  and  Ad^itiofUf  andtk^  IntKpducfipH  qf  fMorly  0^0  ^^n4^  IZ^fMimc 

.'     BY    19  A  AC    HAVS,   A.  fiv 

.  n  , .  ffMponin  WiH9^  ffosphclf  Pliytlciaa  «>  ttaa  PMIwiflpHi*  OrphM  jMrlna^  *o.  1^ 

In  one  Teir^af^^ao^pcr^AoliilMfef  il«a«liO  f»m^  wiih\tw»Ki«  flkim  MdUAMMMW  «raoittaia  1kio«gk 

Ihe  lext 

This  U  among  the  largest  and  bott  complete  works  on  this  interesting  and  difficult  branch  of  Medica 
science. 

'  The  earty  call  Ibv  a  new  edition  of  Miii  work,  coninnt  the  opinion  elpvesaed  hy  the  edkar  of  itsgiMt 
T«loe.  and  has  acimolaiBd  htm  t»  renewed  exertions  io  ineceaae  its  nsefnlneee  W  praotiiiojiem,  bj  ia«orpefav>'' 
iiig  ill  it  the  recent  improTeoenta  in  OphUuMraic  Praciioe.  In  availing  himsel/,  as  he  has  (reely  done,oC 
the  observaiionB  and  discoyerles  of  bis  feUow-laborers  in  i)ie  same  field,  the  editor  has  endeavored  to  do  so 
with  eniir6  fairness,  always  awarding  to  others  what  justly  belongs  to  thera.  Among  the  additions  whicH 
have  been  made,  may  be  noticed,  ^the  descriptions  of  several  affections  not  tfeated  of  in  the  original. -^aar 
aeooont  of  the  catoptric  examination  of  the  eye,  and  of  its  eaiqiloyraeat  aa  a  moans  of  diagnosia.  a«e  h«»i 
dred  and  aovemy-fia  iUustraiion^^some  of  iWro  (torn  original  d«awingsr-«ada  vary  full  index.  Thofohava 
^4o  been  introdaced  in  the  several  chapters  on  the  more  important  diseases,  the  results  of  the  editor^s  ex- 

Serience  in  regard  to  their  treatment,  derived  from  more  than  »  quarter  of  a  century's  devotion  to  the  subject, 
uring  all  ofwMibh  peri6d  he  has  been  attached  to  some  public  instttntion  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
eye. 
'*  W»  iMuU  tfaevB  Ave  *«r  aieAaal-wwlM  wfeioh  eonld  bo  so  fenefallqr  •eoaptalOa  m  ihio  aaa  wUI  batollw 


vt: 


feasion  an  thiaalde  f  f  the  Mantic.    The  want  of  ttecieatific  and  comprehanaive  tfaatiaa  on  IMi 


^  ^.  J  Rye.  has  been  much  deplored.  That  want  is  now  well  supplied.  The  reputation  of  Mr,  Lawrence 
as  an  G^ulfst  has  been  long  smce  fully  established ;  his  great  mefh  eonststs  In  the  clesmeto  i»f  his  style 
and  the  very  practical  tenor  of  his  work  The  value  of  the  present  beantiAil  edition  is  greatly  enhaneedi 
ay  tha  faiportanv  uMltfons  made  by  the  edffor.  Or.  Haya  has^  fi^t*  nearly  a  qaaner  o^  a  eenairf,  Men  coa- 
aaeled  wuhMiWia  institotiona  for  the  tremaaent  of  Diseaaeaof  the  Eye,  and  Atw  a>en  ^ave  made  betiot  im* 
Slj9vem«At  than  he  has,  of  euch  extensive  •oppononities  of  acquiring  a  thotoogh  knowledge  of  the  aabjeeu 
The  wood-cuts  are  executed  with  great  accuracy  and  beauty,  and  no  man,  whd  pretends  to  treat  disfasei 
of  the  eye,  should  be  without  this  work.**— iUin««t. 


JONES  OK  THE  EYE.    Now  Ready. 

.    .  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  .      . 

OF  OPHTHALMIC  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Bt  T.  WHARTON  JONEB,  F.IL&,  Ac  Ac 

TriTB  OHB  HVITDRBn  AND  TBK   II.I.VSTRATIOIIS. 

*     ■  '       EDITED  BY  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.D.,  &c. 

Bi  One  tery  nectL  f^ume,  targe  royal  t2mo,,  with  Fhur  Ftates,  plain  or  colored^  and  Nmdf' 

ii^  vfell  exeaded  IVood^mU, 
^  This  tolome  will  Be  fboa  j^  occupy  «  placa  hitherto  unfiHed  in  this  depattueat  of  medical  seleace* 
The  aim  oC  the  author  has  been  to  procluce  a  work  which  should,  in  a  moderate  coinpaaa,be  saifr* 
cient  to  serve  both  aa  a  coaaeni«Dlteat-boolt  for  students  aa^  as  a  book  of  reference  for  prielitiaacrs, 
suitable  fbr  those  who  do  not  desire  to  possess  the  larger  and  encjclopedic  treatises,  sach  aa 
Lawrence's.  Thus,  bjr  great  attention  to  conciseness  of  expression,  a  strict  adhereAC^  to  arrange- 
ment, and  the  aid  of  iS'iimerous  pictorial  illostrations,  he  hnv  oeert  enabled  to  embody  hi  it  the  pria- 
ciples  of  Qphthalnuc  ine<j^cinalsiuj  to  ppiiU  out  theic  Pjactical  apnlicatiop  mqie  (blly  thaa  baa 
beea  done  In  my  IthAr  atibli^tioi  of  tk^  atme  ^le*  ^le  .axeout&n  of  |he  w«rk  WillXe  feaad 
to  correipaAd-^itViti  kielrttv  Vlie  llustrAldils  hata  baenvAnf  mved  a«d  grimed  ^sitbiaara^  and  tke 
whole  is  coafidantly  presented  aa  ia  mt9^  mny  wartflf  Itta  attention  of  the  pfofessioa. 


**  We  sre  eonfiden\ifi(didM4d4^  ^i|l  ffiH*  oa'psTuSal,  t^af  iha  eaeofttiaR  af  ^e  work  amply  MUs  tke 

Ise  of  the  prefhce,  and  sustains,  in  every  point,  (he  already  hi^h  ref)mhtion  oriUh  author  as  an  ophlkaK 

uivron.  as  well  as  a  physiologist  Badtp^iolafiist:    The  hook  is  evidently  4ie  result  of  much  labor  and 

research,  and  has  been  written  with  the  freafest  care  and  attention;  it  possesses^that  best  quality  which  n 


general  work,  like  a  iystfih,  oi'  manual,  Can  show,  yiit:— thb  onality  of  hariYTgrml  the  materials  whenceao- 
e>4sr  derittad,  sothovoiifpily^rouaht  Up*  aad'digested  hi  ibeaothor*e  mltad.as  toccata t>nawitk the  Asshosas 
and  impressiveneM  of  an  originar^roductiop.  We  regret  that  we  haye  received  the  book  at  so  tste  a  period 
as  precludes  our  giving  more  than  a  meM  aeticA'ofit,  aa  althougliiesSeBtlallf  and  necessarily  a  eompilatioa, 
it  contains  many  thingp,  which  we  shoqld  be  glad  te  reproduM  in  our  PSgea,  whether  in  the  shape  of  new 
pathological  views,  orold  efrors  6orrect^d,  or  of  sound  principles  bCptkdtite  in  dbumfol  cases  clearly  laid 
down.  But  we  dare  say  most  of  our  readers  will  shoitly  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  in  their  original 
looality,  as  «•  eatasmln  (ittie.  doubt  that  ihia  book  will  heeome  what  its  author  hoped  iioBiitit  beoooMi  a 

t manual  for  daily  referenoe  and  oonsujtation  by  the  student  and  the  jseneral  praoiitioner.  The  work  ia 
arked  by  that  correotoess,  .clearness  and  precision  of  style  wkiah  ifistiagaiah  all  tlie  prodaetionsofd* 
arned  author.>'~rA«  Sriiuh  and  Fortig»,MMH^  Mmkw* 

uigiiizea  oy  'vj  v^v_/p5t  iv. 
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NEW  AND  COMPLETE  MEDICAL  BOTANY. 
NOW  HEAD  T. 

MEDIC  AL~"B  OTA  NY, 

OR,  A  DB«»ORIPTlON  OF  AX.L  THE  MORB  IMPORTANT  PLANTS  USED  III 

MEDICINE,    AND    OP    THEIR    PROPERTIES,    Ub£S    AND 

M0DE8  or  ADMfN  18 1  RATION. 

BY  R.  BOLESFELD  GRIFFITH,  M.D.   &c,  &c. 

"■  In  one  large  octavo  vokime. 

With  dbwt  three  hundred  and  fijly  Itlugtratume  m  Wood,  -    ' 

0pe«iiii9nt  of  the  Cntt  are  tnantfid,  |>9i  sot  to  well  primed  m  in  the  work,  nor  on  as  good  paper.. 

This  work  19  inittxi^d  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  this  country,  of  sOme  treatise  present 
ing  correct  sjrstemaiic  descriptions  of  medicinal  plants,  accompanied  by  represeDtatioii»s  of 
the  most  important  of  ibem,  and  furnished  at  a  price  so  moderate  if  to  render  it  g^ neVkily 
accessible  and  useful.  In  the  arrangement,  the  author  hae  treated  more  folly  «f  those 
plants  which  are  known  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance;  and  more  especially  of  such  as 
are  of  native  origin;  while  others,  rarely  used,  are  briefly  noticed,  or  mentioaed  only  by 
name.  In  all  cases,  the  technioal  descriptions  are  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
state  of  botanical  knowledge,  aAd  in  order  that  these  may  be  fully  appreciated,  even  by  those 
not  proficients  in  the  science,  an  Introduction  has  been  prepared,  containing  a  concise  view 
of  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  the  Anatomy  and  Chemistry  of  Plants.  Besides  this,  a  very 
copious  Oloksaet  of  t>otanical  terms  has  been  appended,  together  with  a  most  complete 
Ihdiz,  giving  not  only  the  scientific  but  also  the  common  namen  of  the  species  noticed  in 
it.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  work  presents  a  view  not  only  of  the  properties  and  medical 
Tirtues  of  the  various  species  of  the  vegetable  world,  but  also  of  their  organization,  compo- 
sition and  classification.  '  ,   . 

To  the  student,  who  is  really  anxious  to  study  Botany  for  those  great  pnipoees  which  Ven- 
der it  so  necessary  for  the  advancement  of  Medical  Science,  and  who  has  been  obliged  to 
rest  satisfied  with  such  imperfect  knowledge  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  difierent  treaHses^ 
on  the  Materia  Medica,  the  present  work  will  be  of  great  utility  as  a  text-book  and  guide  tfT 
his  researches,  as  it  presents  in  a  ceodensed  form,  all  that  is  at  present  known  respectin|i| 
those  vegetable  substances  which  are  employed  to  alleviate  sufiering  and  to  minister  to  iha 
wants  «f  man.  It  will  also  be  found  extremely  convenient  to  practitioners  through  the 
country,  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  plants  occurring  in  their 
vicinity,  and  who  are  unwilling  to  procure  the  scarce  and  higb*pnced  works  which  are  at 
present  the  only  ones  accessible  on  this  important  branch  of  medical  knowledge. 

Great  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  mechanical  execution  satisfactory. 

NOW    PREPARING, 
AND    TO    BE    READY    AT   AN    EARLY    DAY. 

AR  ARALTTICil  GOIPKND  OF  THK  VARIOUS  BRASCHIS  OF 

PRACTICAL  MEDICtNE,  SURGERY,  ANATOMYi 

MIDWIFKRY,  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 
JIbUerim  JlieMtu  and  TMerapeuiieH^  Fh^fHology^ 

(Oomauss^KT  i^vm  iPiBiA]asaA(07. 

BY  JOHN  NEILL,  M  D.. 

Domonstrctor  of  Anaiomy  in  tbe.Uaivertity  of  Peiuuylvania,  and 

F.    GURNBY    SMITH,    M.  D., 

Lectarer  on  Physiology  in  the  Philadelphia  Aiaociation  for  Magical  hutmction. 

To  make  one  large  rc^yal  Daodeciioo  volume,  with  aumeroui  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
It  is  the  iirteBtiMi  of  the  pabliahen  to  page  thia  work  in  such  a  way,  that  it  oan  be  done  up  bi 
•eparate  diviaiona,  and  in  paper  to  go  by  mail|  no  one  difiaion  will  cost  over  60  oents,  tbas  pre- 
tenting  sapaAita  MANUALS  on  the  various  brancbea  of  medicine,  and  at  a  very  low  price. 

MEARLY   READY. 

BURROWS  ON  DISORDERS  OF  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION,^ 

AND  ON  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND 
DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 
it  ong  nmi  oeiOBQ  volume^  wUh  iix  eohr§d  plaim.       ^  , 

^,    ^  uigitized  by  VjOOQ IC 


ffKcim  IF  THE  Mununon  n 
GRIFFITH'S  MEDICAIi  BOTANY. 
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LEA  &  BLANOHARD'B  PUBLICATIONS.  IS 

'TAB  GUEAT.  MEmCAL  LIBMR^. 
THE  CrGLOP^DIA'  OF  PKACTICAl  MEDICINE;  ' 

COMPRISING  tHEATISES  ON  THE 

NATURE  AJfl)  TREiTMta^  OF  JME^ES, 

MATERIA  MEDICA' AND  THERAPEUTICS, 

DISEASES  OE  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 
MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE,  &c.  &c. 

IDITII^  BT 

JOHN  FORBES,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S^ 
ALEXANDER  T  W  E  E  D  IE,  M.b.,  F.R.S.,     . 

JOHN  CONOLLY,  M.D. 

REVISED,  WITH  AWITIONS, 

By  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D. 

THIS  WOKK  n  WOW  COMPtSm,  AVD  vomMt 

FOUR  LARGE  SUPER-ROYAL,  OCTAVO  VOLUMES- 
CONTAINING  THIBTT-TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FOUR 

UNUSUALLY  LARGE  PAGES  IN  DOUBLE  COLUMNS, 

PRINTED  ON  GOOD  PAPER,  WITH  A  NEW  AND  CLEAR  TYPE. 

THE  WHOLE  WELL  AND  STRONGLY  BOUND, 

WitH  RAISED  BANDS  AND  DOUBLE  TITLEa 

Ofy  to  he  had  in  twenty-four  parts ^  at  Fifty  Cents  each. 

For  a  tut  of  ArticUn  and  Atdhar$y  together  with  opiniom  qf  tJupre$$,  at  SuppUmnU  to  the  Nlf" 
9mUfnmiUwqfti»Midi€aiNnM  and  Library  for  1845. 

This  work  having  been  completed  and  placed  before  the  profes^n,  has 
been  steadily  advancing  in  favor  with  all  classes  of  physicians.  The  nu- 
merous advantages  which  it  combines,  beyond  those  of  any  other  work ;  the 
weight  which  each  article  carries  with  it,  as  being  the  production  of  some 
physician  of  acknowledged  reputation  who  has  devoted  himself  especially 
to  the  subject  confided  to  him;  the  great  diversity  of  topics  treated  of;  the 
compendiousness  with  which  everyti^ng  of  importance  is  digested  into  a 
comparatively  small  space  ;  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  Up 
lo  the  day,  everything  necessary  to  tha  American  practitioner  having  been 
added  by  Dr.  DunglisoB ;  the  neatness  of  its  mechanical  execution ;  and 
the  extremely  low  price  at  which  it  is  afibrded,  combine  to  render  it  one  of 
the  most  attractive  works  now  before  the  profession.  As  a  book  for  con- 
stant and  reliable  reference,  it  presents  advantages  which  are  shared  by  no 
other  vrork  of  the  kind.  To  country  practitioners,  especially,  it  is  aoso- 
lutely  invaluable,  comprising  in  a  moderate  space,  .and  trifling  cost,  the 
matter  for  which  fliey  wouW  have  to  accumulate  libraries,  when  removed 
from  public  collections.  The  steady  and  increasing  demand  with  which 
it  has  been  favored  since  its  completion,  shows  that  its  ments  have  been 
appreciated,  apd  that  it  is  now  universally  considered  as  the 

LIIBABT  m  eOVSULTATION  AHO  HSrSBSVOB. 
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4k  SBEJiOliZncilin  JCfP  C8SUUP  WOflR& 

SMITil  &<^l(OllM'Elf$  Af^AjeMICAL  ATlAS. 

*  —  ' 

an' 
ANAfOMIC AL   AT^L A3 
:  tESBtUtHrfi  OF  !fllE  (ifllKlK'rilJU!  W  QQ  BUimv  Mff. 

-,  BY^HENRYH,  SMITH,  M.D., 

WILLIAM  E.  HORNER^  M.D., 

Proff$99r  qf,4>tatom]f  m  the  Umvertiijf  ^  Pamtyhvania* 

In  One  laei;ge  Voluni^,  Imperial  Qcta^o, 

,  ^'     :  .  . "  .  /.  J   . 

Thii  wwk  It  but  Jntt  eompleted,  haying  been  delayed  over  the  ihne  intended  by  the  great  difficntty  in  ffrtaif 
to  die  illottraUons  the  desired  fiuiih  and  perfection.    Kcontisu  of  five  parta,  wboae  eontenia  are  aa  fcllowa: 

Pakt    I.  The  Bonea  and  LigufieiM  withoni  htmAretTofifl  thirty  «ilgrfi(V^i%s. 

Part  II.  The  Muscular  aiiC  Dermoid  ^-^ema,  witli  nitiety -one  engncvmffc 

Part  IIL  The  Organs  of  Digestion  and  Generation)  with  one  hundred  and  ninetyKNue  engraTings. 

Part  IV.  The  Organs  of  RespirutJon  anj  Chroiikilipn,  vith4iio«ir-«n||t  engraTinga. 

Part  V.  The  Nervous  System  and  the  Senses,  with  one  hundred  ana  twemy-six  enp^viaglL 
Forming  altogether  4  *ompl«lte  SvaCeii  of  Analoknicpl  Plktei,  of  Nearly 

SIX  HtJNDREt)  AND  FIFTY  yiGtmES, 
execnted  in  the  beat  style  of  art,  and  making  one  iarge  imperial  octavo  volume.    Tlioae  who  do  not  want  H  in 
paru  can  have  the  work  bound  in  <mtnti3loUi^r  thaap  atnn^stm  «aaii 

Thia  work  potaosfea  novelty  both.in  the  design  apd  the  execnuoQ.  It  it  the  fim  attempt  |o  muply  engrarinf 
on  wood,  on  » large  flqale«  loChe>  Htstraiion  dfhitiian  lUtatmiyi  %xtA  the  b^aily  oftM  pl^rta  iR*#d  indaeea  tha 
pablishers  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  the  perfect  success  of  their  undertaking.  The  plan  <^  the 
wonfe  ifs-at  once  novd  and  oonveuient*  Raca  page  ia  perieol  in  «iaelf4  the  vetferanaea  lieing  immpdiaieir  «u>der 
the  ft^Q<«a,  so  that  the  eve  takes  in  th^whofe  at  a  glance,  and  obviihea  the  iiec<^fly  orebminutd  rtwrenea 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  cuts  axe  selected  from  the  bast  and  nioat  acwaia  aoufcea;  and,  where  neeea> 
Mry,  original  drawings  have  been  Anade  iVom  the  adnnirable  AnatoniieAl  6om(Aioft  oftitt  University  of  Penn 
■ylvania.  It  embraces  all  the  late  beautiful  discoveries  arising  from  the  tise  of  the  microaoope  in  me  inveaii- 
gationof  tbemijivt;«tnifltiirepf  tiie-tiasaca.  '  •       - 

In  the  getting  up  of  this  very  complete  work,  the  publishers  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense,  and  they 
now  present  it  to  the  professiat^  with  th^  fiiH  confideiioe  that  it  win  Xte  datmed  all  Chat  is  wanted  in  a  acientiia 
and  artistical  point  oi  view,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  very  low  price  places  it  within  the  reach  of  all. 

his  partiadairly  adapkd io  tupplf  tUftoM qftMimn* 9f  wifysctf,  oi  tkm j^t^ti^n wUl tm »y  txmmining Ifca Wm 


*'Theae  finrei  are  well  selected}  and  present  ae<mip1att  and  aocarme  rsp^eaamttoit  ofthm  ^<in>iii<U»»i^ 

the  human  body.    The  plan  of  tliis  AtbatS)  which  renders  it  so  peculiarly  convenient  foe  the  student,  and  ita 

^4u^fU  aiMatleaf  eile<!tattm,  have  been  ali^ady  pointed  oui.   YTe  muat  ooAgtnUilMa  flie  MUdent  u|tota  th« 

cpmpLetion  of  this  alias,  as  it  is  the  most  convenient  work  of  the  kind  that  baa  y^t  appeared  E  and,  we  max$. 

'  ia±,  dte  4ery  beauTira)  manner  hi  whieh  it  Ik  *  got  up*  ia  id  cteditable  to  the  eonntry  «i  tote  flAttennf  «o  oar 

nl^ional  pcMto.^'— Jmcrio^A  Mtiieal  JoumaL 

"This  18  an  exquisite  volume,  and  a  beautifal  apeeimfen  of  art  T^e  have  nimiennu  Anatomfcal  ^tlasea, 
h<fl  we  ^1  veafora  to  aagr  that  none  eanal  it  in  cheapness auid  none  aurpM*  H  in  faithfiitnasa  nnd«pint.  Wa 
atrongly  recommend  to  our  friends,  both  urban  and  euburban,  the  purchase  of  this  excellent  vrork,  for  wfaien 
iiorii  eifiior  and  imlHialiar  deaerve  tbt:  thanks  of  the  pMfassion."-^JMM/ical  fioamkiut. 

**  We  would  strongly  recomoiend  it.  not  only  to  the  student,  but  aisq  ta  the  workinf  practitioner,  wbcL 
ntthoaghi^Nfwn  rusty  m  the  unlsof  h>»  harness.  siUl  baa  the  desire^  and  imeti  Aie  nee^sstty,  of  refreshing  Wk 
jKru)wl4dgt  in  thia  fottdantental  pan  of  the  science  of  loedieiue.^— /Vtw  l|br#  J^yfnal  t^f  Mtdmne.  mnd  Swg, 
'*  '^llie  plan  of  thii  AiVnM  is  admlrab1e,<atTd  its  execution  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  befbiv  published  itt 
,  f^s  DtHnwry.  It  ia  a  n^l  iabour^aving  aflk^,  and  we  regard  iia  publication  aa  th«  gaaaieft  bo^a  thai  coald  bt 
,  ^conferrdd  on  the  student  of  anatomy.  It  will  be  equally  valuable  to  the  practitioner,  by  ajfording  him  an  easy 
ifwamsorraoaUing'thodetailftWvnisdia  the  dtavaMint  loomy  and  witek  4M  i|Di  toiifmukJ^^Anrntiemn  Mm 
•oi  JoumaL 

•<  It  ii  a  benatHU^  aa  ^mR  art  pnrtkttorlyntefil  deal«rl^  wMok  ahonMba  flltttM^lt^ 
aurgeoos  nnd  medical  studenta-"^£o«lpH  Afatf.  find  Sur^.  JpurpaL 
"Tt  has  been  the  aim  of  ^t  author  of  tire  Atlas  to  comprtae  in  it  tnd  vlmisl^W  poinfk  of  aK  prevknia  works,  16 


aml^raoe  (he  latest  kmeroac^pical  observntJoua  on  the  anatomy  of  the  ti^sOaa,  and  by  plaeiug^  it  at  a  o^eralf 
price  to  enable  all  to  acquire  it  wlio  may  need  its  assistance  In  the  diaaecting  or  operating  room»  or  other  fidd 
4  of  vatBtioe.^'^IKsiHm  JbaranI  qf  MmI'  and  Svrgay. 


'^These  numbers  complete  tlie  series  of  this  beautiful  work,  Which  AiHy  merits  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the 
mmer  numbers.  We  regard  nlj  the  enorAviiifts  as  possessing  an  laccniaey  only  noaaOed  by  ths/ir  beaaiy; 
and  cordially  recommend  the  work  to  aU  engagett  in  the  atudy  o(  aofiomy."^A«*v  t^l^  JoumtU  <f  Mimtitim 

^  A  more  etegint  work  than  thn  one  before  ita  could,  not  eaaily  b#  f  laoed  by  a  |lbystajM  wpon  the  tnbla  «f 
W<  siudent.*— m.<ter»i  Jowfrtol  ofMfdidnt  and  Surgery. 

'*  We  Y^ere,  much  pleased  with  Part  I,  but  the  Second  Pan  gratiif  s  us  aii|l  mon^  MH  nf  nmidf  tlve  aMMM^ 
'  ive  luiture  of  the  subject,  (Tite  Dermoid  aii'i  Af  uscular  Systems,)  and  the  Deautitul  RrtisticaT execntton  of  t$a 
u4<«stra|ioii». .  We  Iniva  ham  dtllaefeiMl  the  moat  aodumia  mkroseopic  <riewR  ofastte  ofihu  liaaaea,  ai,  fl* 
uiMinire.  the  celltilnr  and  adi(>os<>  ti»iiues,  ilie  opidormis,  rcte  muoosum  iMid  cutti  vera,  the  sebaceous  and 
iH'nipirHtory  or^pnin  of  the  ikia.  (tw  p4v>iMratorT  glmids  and  liairs  of  ih*  »kln,  feHd  ih«f  ^r  •and  naihu  fh^ 
follows  ih--  general  anatomy  of  the  muscles,  and,  lustly,  tliei/  scparoi*-  delin'tntions  We  would  recommend 
this  Anl^omltfal  ^aa  teont  reagetl  ^Uii'vory  pift"{^A  tt ims.«*^i^  JMbfrnf^MV^Mp^M^ 


Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


Ii8^  ft'  BLANCSARl)^  PVBLICATIOIfi.  IT 

HORNER'S  ANATOMY, 

NEW  EDITION. 

SPECIAL  anatomy"  AND  HISTOLOGY. 

BX  WILUAM  E.  HpENEA  M.D., 

FBOVBMOB  OV  AITATOIIT  IV  TVB  UVITM^IVT  «P  WrXtTLTAVIAy  Ac^  &C. 

SeveiMb  edition. 

Wiih  mtny  im|U'oyements  and  additions.    In  two  octavo  volames»  wiih  illustrations  on 

wood. 

This  standard  work  has  been  so  long  befbre  the  profVji^lon,  and  has  been  so  extensively 
used,  that,  in  anlrottndtiir  the  new  edition,  it  is  only  nece.^arjr  to  state,  fhat  it  has  under- 
gone a  most  careful  revision ;  the  antlM>r  baa  introdoced  many  illustrations  relating  to  Mi- 
#foacapic*l  Aaalony,  and  baa  added  a  lar^e  aoM^anl  of  text  oa  iboae  varicaa  poinir*  of 
iweaiigation  that  are  rapidly  adraneing  and  attracting  ao  mnch  attention.  This  new  edirion 
has  been  arranged  to  refer  conveniently  to  the  illastraiions  in  Smith  and  Horner's  Anato- 
mical Atlas. 

'*The  name  of  Professor  Homer  is  a' sufficient  voucher  for  the  fidelity  and  accnracy  of 
any  work  on  anatomy,  hot  if  any  farther  f  vidrnee  ooald  be  roqwrod  of  the  value  of  the  pre- 
aent  publication,  it  is  affbiHied  by  the  fAct  of  its  haviog  reached  a  seventh  edition.  It  is 
^tog(!tbar  unneoeaitafy  now  to  uM|uirt  into  ib«  pacticular  mierits  of  a  work  wbiak  has  been 
BO  lone  belbre  the  prtfesfdon,  and  is  sa  well  known  as  the  present  «ne|  lot  in  anitouneing  a 
new  edition.  It  is  proper  to  stale  that  it  has  under^^one  several  roodlfications,  and  has  been 
much  extended,  so  as  16  place  it  on  a  level  witb  ihe  taiating  advanead  sute  of  anatomy^^ 
The  histolopaal  portion  baa  been  teaodeUed  and  rewriuea  aiBoe  Iba  iaiat  «dilioo;  nomerooa 
wood  cuts  have  been  introduced,  and  specific  referenees  are  made  thronghont  the  work  to 
the  beautiful  figures  in  the  Anatomical  Atlas,  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Smith."-— 7Aa  Amaiean  Medkal 
Joumaltfor  Jamtary,  1847. 


m  UNITEU  STATES  DISSECTOR,, 

BEINO  A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  FXTENSIVE  MODIFICATIONS, 
AND  ALMOST  REWRITTEN,  OF 

^^nonJVEWPs  pr^ctmcju,  ^jt^tojuy.^^ 

IN  ONE  VERY  NEAT  VOLUME,  ROYAL  UMO. 

With  many  Illustrarions  on  Wood. 

Tlw  mtmeroua  alleratifMif  and  additions  which  this  work  has  nnderiroiie,  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  in  it,  and  the  numerous  wood-cuts  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, render  it  almost  a  new  work. 

It  is  the  standard  work  for  the  Students  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Some  such  guide-book  as  the  above  is  indispensable  to  the  student  in  the  dissecting  room* 
and  this,  prepared  by  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  our  anatomists,  may  claim  to  combine  aa 
many  advantages  as  any  other  extant.  It  has  been  so  favorably  received  that  the  publiali- 
ers  have  issued  the  fourth  edition,  which  comes  forth  embellished  by  various  wood  cots.-- 
The  copy  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  publishers,  although  received  bv  us  a  fortnight 
ainoe,  g(vas  proof  in  its  appearanca  that  it  has  already  seen  aervjce  at  the  d/ssecttng  lable, 
where  students  have  found  U  a  valuable  guide. — 7%«  WeMtem  Journal  of  Medicine  and  8ut» 


.     HOPK  ON  THE  HEART.   NEWEDITION,  Jl^T  PUBHSHBO. 

Jt  TRVATlBt  <iS  THB  DIBfeAflSS 

<NP  TUB  ■GAHT  AND  GREAT  TE^lSieLlS, 

AND  ON  THE  AFKECTION9  WHICH  MAV  BE  MISTAKEN  FOR  THEM. 

Chi#rtilat  llM  MlhM^  view  of  the  Plryvlolofy  of  the  Heert's  Aetton  end  9dv»^  ee  tfeinofitMtled  ly  Us  ez- 

perioieiits  on  the  Mottone  end  Souods  in  lb30  end  on  ihe  Soande  in  IBM— a. 

BY  J.  HOPE,  M.D.,P.R8,lte.fcc. 

Soeood  American  from  ihe  tUrd  London  edWom.    With  Notoe  end  a  Detail  of  Recent  Ezpeiimentk 

BY  a  W.  PBNNOCK,  M.  D.,  4e. 

la  one  octavo  voloae  of  nearly  eixhnndiedpatii  with   thografUe  flaies,  j 

•      uigmzeaoyLjOOgle 


]g  LEA  8l  BtANCtlAieiyS  f TTBLTCATlOirR, 

WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  W.  P-  DEWEES. 

NEW    EDITIONS, 

DEWEES'S  MIDWIFERY.   . 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  SYSTEM  OP  MIDWirEBT. 

OHIBFLT  DESIGNED  TO  F AdLITATE  THE  fNQmillEfl  Of  THOSE  WHO  MAT  BE  PUft- 

Stimo  THIS  BRANCH  OF  8TU»r. 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  OCCASIONAL  CASES  AND  MANY  ENGRAVINGa 

ElitgfUk  Edition,  vrith  the  Autkor^i  latt  hnprtftetmnti  and  Correctiom. 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  DEWEES,  M.P„ 

LATE  imoritio*  or  midwifskt  ik  xhb  uwt£bmty  or  r«mi2.vAnAa  xtc 

Ik  on4Vottim$*  gcMwti 
*  TlMtW»wivk,ii«Cw1t]i«tMdliigtlMlefifrtliortffii»itliaabe*nbe(br*t^  profetioi, 9ai4  tke  t>um<  imm  tnt^ 
lm»  th«t  kwre  appeared  tinea  it  waf  written.  •boaM  havr  aiill  isaiaiainad  tu  grooad,  aad  patwd  la  editiaa  aAif 
adition,  it  •officieat  proof  ihat  in  it  tbe  praciicai  lalf  iits  of  the  author  were  rnllr  placed  before  the  profra* 
•fon.  Of  the  bookltielf  ifwoald  bt  superflaous  to  speak.  ha>^ini:  l»een  so  \nn^  and  to  fkvorablf  knowu  ihioogli- 
•at  the  country  as  to  have  become  identified  with  American  Obstetrical  Science. 


DEWEES  ON  FEMALE& 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  DEWEES,  M.  D.,  Ac., 

LATi  pmonsMB  or  muwirEvr  m  thb  irniTSMrrr  or  pciniaTLTAinA,ne. 

NINTH  EDITION, 

With  the  Author^s  last  Improvements  and  Corrections. 

In  ofu  octavo  volu$ne,  with  plates. 


DEWEES    ON   CHILDREN. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THB    * 

PHYSICAL  MD  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

BY  WILLIAM  P.  DEWEES,  M.D., 

LATE  PmorSnOK  or  midwifery  in  the  XTNITEmSITT  or  PENhtTLTAiriA^  rrC.  BTO. 

NINTH   EDITION. 

In  on4vohim€  octavo. 

This  edition  embodies  the  notes  and  wddi^ooa  prepared  by  Br.  Dewieea'  before  his  death,  and  will  be  fouA 
aanch  improved. 

The  objeais  of  this  work  are,  1st  to  teach  those  who  have  tbe  charge  oCohtMsan.  either  aa  p«raatarr«afdiaa, 
the  most  approTed  methods  of  securing  and  improving  their  pbysipal  powers.  This  is  attempted  by  pointiac 
out  the  duties  which  (he  parent  or  the  guardian  owes  ft>r  this  purpose  to  this  interesting  but  helpless  class  or 
beings,  and  the  manner  by  which  their  duti«*s  shall  be  fulfilled.  And  9d.  to  n^mler  aTaitabl*^  a  kmg  eip<*n«-nae 
to  those  objects  of  oar  afleotwn  when  they  become  diaeaaed.  In  attempting  ihia,  the  anthor  has  avoided  aa 
ouch  as  possible^ "  technicality,**  and  has  given,  if  he  does  not  flatter  himsalf  too  nuich  to  each  disease  of 
which  he  treats,  its  appropriate  and  designating  characters,  with  a  fidelity  ihnt  will  prevent  any  two  beiitf 
oonfounded  together,  wkh  the  best  ciode  of  treating  them,  that  either  his  own  experience  or  that  of  others  Mi 

tested. 

hysiciana  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  nse  of  this  book  in  all  ftmiliaa. 


aojuested. 
Phy 


ASHWELL  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE 

DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

ILLVSTRATfiO  BY  CAfiBS 
DERIVED  FROM    H09PITA1.  AND  PRIVATE  PRAOTICC. 

By  SAMUEL  ASHWELL,  M.D.,     , 

Maabar  of  the  Boyal  CoUaga  of  Fhysioians;  Obaieirio  Pfayaiciau  aad  Leotofer  to  Oay*s  lloapital»  4a. 

Edited  by  PAUL  BECK  GODDARD,  M.D. 

TktVfhoU  cmnpUi*  in  one  largt  octmvo  vohunt* 
**  The  moat  able,  and  certainly  the  tnoat  atindard  and  practical  work  on  female  diaenea  liiat  n 
kave  yet  aeen.»»-  MtdUo-Ckinirgieal  Rtviiw. 
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MA  AVLAWCEAnm  PIT0IAOATIDMII. 


WATSON'S  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

NEW    EDITION,    PROUOIHT   Un   TO   SErTEMBBR  1847. 
LKCTURsES   ON    THE 

PRINCIPLES  AND  PRAGTICf  OF  PHYSIC. 

DXUTBRED  AT  Kliro'S  COLLBOE,  LCIfDORy 

By  THOMAS  WATSON,  M.D.,  &c.  &c. 
Third  AmericaB,  from  the.Last  LoBdon  Eillloa 

REVISED,  WITH  ADDITIONS, 

PY  D.  FRANCIS  OONDIE,  M.  D^ 

Aatbor  ofa  work  on  the  <<Di»euea  of  Childreo,'' Ito^ 

In  One  Octavo  Volume 
or  ntarly  ELEVEN  HUNDRED  Lakob  Pages,  $troHgl^  bmmd  with  ra4-d  btmd$. 
The  rapid  sale  of  two  large  editions  of  ihli  work  is  an  evidence  of  Its  merits,  and  of  its  general  favor  wilb  tba 
American  practitioner.  To  commend  it  still  more  strongly  to  the  profession,  the  publishers  have  gone  to  a 
creat  expense  in  preparing  this  edition  with  larger  type  finer  paper,  and  stronger  binding  with  raised  bands. 
It  is  edited  with  reference  particularly  to  American  practice,  by  Dr.  Condie;  and  with  these  numerous  im- 
provements, the  price  is  still  kept  so  low  as  to  he  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  to  render  it  among  the  cheapeat 
works  offered^to  the  profession.  Il  has  been  received  with  the  utmost  favor  by  the  medical  press,  both  of  this 
eouDtry  and  of  England,  a  few  of  the  notices  of  which,  together  with  a  letter  from  Professor  Chapman,  ar« 
■nbmiited. 

•  Philadelphia^  September  27fA,  1844. 

Watson's  Practice  of  Physic^  in  my  opinion,  is  among  the  most  comprehen* 
aire  works  on  the  subject  extant,  replete  with  curious  and  important  matter,  and. 
written  with  great  perspicuity  and  felicity  of  manner.  As  calculated  to  do  much 
g[ood,  I  cordially  recommend  it  to  that  portion  of  the  profession  in  this  country 
who  may  be  induenced  by  my  judgment. 

N.  CHAPMAN,  M.D., 

Profusor  qfthi  Pradice  and  TJuory  qfMtdicin*  in  <As  University  <if  Pmnsyleanim, 

"We  kwow  ofvo  work  better  caleolaied  for  being  placed  tn  the  kands  of  the  sta(|ent,  aad  4br  stext-book.  and 
■I  tneh  we  ara  sqre  ft  will  be  vei^r  exten«ivaty  adopted.  On  every  important  poiAt  the  aaihor  secsms  lo  have 
poeted  up  his  knowledge  to  the  day.**— AmMcdn  MtdiealJournal. 

One  or  the  most  practically  u«efol  bo^lci  thut  ev»*r  was  presented  to  the  student— indeed  a  more  admirable 
summary  of  general  and  apeeial  pathology,  and  of  the  application  of  therapeutics  to  diseasea,  we  are  free  to 
•ay  has  not  appeared  for  very  many  years.  The  lecturerprocecds  through  the  whole  classification  of  human 
ilia,  a Mpiteodea/eon,  showing  at  every  step  an  exieiiaive  knowledge  of  hia  Subject;  with  the  ability  of  commn- 
■icanng  hia  preeiae  Ideas  in  a  style  remarkable  U>t  iu  clearness  and  simpliaty."— ^.  Y.  Joumml  ff  Mtdi- 
CHM  ami  Surgery. 

**•  We  are  frer  to  state  that  a  careAil  examination  of  this  volume  has  satisfied  as  that  it  merits  all  the  com- 
■snilation  bestowed  on  it  in  this  conmry  and  at  Aome.  It  is  a  work  adapted  to  the  wants  of  yooag  practi- 
tiMiere,  eomktninf  as  it  does>  sound  prineiples  and  substantial  practice.  It  is  not  too  rooch  lo  sa^  that  it  is  m 
vspreeeniativeef  the  ac4oal  state  of  medicine  as  taught  and  practised  bv  the  ntost  eminent  physicians  of  tha 
IM^sent  day^  and  as  saeb  we  wonld  advise  every  one  about  embarking  in  the  practice  of  physio  to  pfovide  kiflH 
•elf  with  a  copy  of  it"—  Wligmn  Journal  ofMbdieine  and  Surgmy. 


lYdCEUS  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY. 

THE 

PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

By  JULIUS  VOGEL,  M.D.,  &c. 

TftAKSLATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN,  WITH  ADDITIONS, 

Bt  GEORGE  E.  DAY,  M.D.,  &o. 

XUastsatt^  kg  iqitoar^s  of  4^m  ^unliceli  yiaCn  anH  ^oUte^  Snstabfnflpi. 

In  One  neat  Octavo  Volume. 

In  our  Isst  number  we  gare  a  pretty  full  analysis  of  the  original  of  this  very  valuable  work,  to  which  we 
aiost  refer  the  reader.  We  have  only  to  add  here  our  opinion  that  the  translator  lias  performed  his  task  in  an 
excelleoi  manner,  and  has  enriehed  die  work  with  many  valuable  additions.— 37^  British  and  Foreign  Medicat 
Mtciew. 

It  is  decidedly  (he  best  work  on  the  suti)ect  of  which  it  irrnts  in  the  English  language,  and  Dr.  Day,  whose 
translation  is  well  ezeeuted,  has  enhanced  its  value  bv  a  judicious  selection  of  the  most  important  figures  (xodi 
Ike  atlas,  which  are  neatly  engraved— 2:is  Jjondbn  Msdical  Oaztta. 
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A  DlDti«aar7  tf 

MEDICAJL    SCIENCE, 

CONTAINING  A  CONCISE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  AND  TERMS;  WITH  THE 
FRENCH    AND  OTHE»  SYNONYMES:  NOnCBS  OF  CUMATES  AND  OF  CELE- 
BRATED AilNERAL  WATERS;  FORMULAE  FOR  VARIOUS  OFFICINAL 
AI^D  EfarmiCAL  PREPABATlONa,  4t. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.  D., 
nonmom  orat  iamnnia  m  «upicuB»  »^  uc  j^vcbbon  mwnoAh  tnimtjft  nav^nrmA. 

Sixth  edition,  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,    (n  one  royal  Qctavo  volume  of  over  800  very  largo  paffMi 
double  oolumna:    Sttougly  bound  in  the  beet  leather,  raised  banda. 

**The  moat  complete  medical  dictionary  iq  the  English  langnagn^—  Westtm  Lmneet. 

"  We  think  that  'the  author's  anxious  wish  to  render  the  work  a  satisfactory  and  desirable—if  not  indispen- 
Hble — Lexicon,  m  wliich  the  smdent  may  aearch  without  disappoiauaaiM  §u  eitery  term  that  has  been 
legitimated  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  science,'  has  been  fully  accomplished.  Such  a  work  is  much  needed 
by  all  medical  siudeuu  and  young  phyaiciana,  and  .will  donhildss  Continue  in  extensive  demand.  It  is  a 
lasting  monument  of  the  industry  and  liteiary  attainments  of  the  author,  who  has  long  occupied  the  highest 
rank  among  the  i&Mlioal  tsaelinrao#  America.''— Tta  Nm^  tkimns  MUdieal  mnd  Smrgitai  JotmmL 

,  "Tlie  simple  announcement  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Dunglison'f  Dictionary  has  reached  a  sixth  edition,  is  almon 
m  high  praise  as  could  be  bestowed  upon  it  by  an  elaborate  notice.  It  is  one  of  those  atanaard  works  Hiat  hava 
been  '  weighed  in  the  balance  and  (not)  been  found  wanting '  It  has  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  the  fre- 
quent calls  for  new  editions,  prove  conclusively  that  it  is  held  by  the  profewion  and  by  sradenu  In  the  highest 
estimation.  The  present  edition  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  former  ones;  the  author  has  for  some  time  beeii 
laboriously  engaged  in  revising  and  making  such  alterations  and  a<iditions  as  are  required  by  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  onr  science,  and  the  introduction  of  new  terms  mto  our  vocabulary.  In  proof  of  this  it  is  stated  *  that 
the  presem  edition  comprises  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  subjects  and  terms  not  contained  In  the  lasi^ 
Many  of  these  had  been  introduced  into  medical  terminology  in  conseqnence  of  the  progress  of  the  science, 
and  4th«ssrhad  eaaap^  noiicetia  ^revioos  ravisidosu*  We  tliink  that  the  earnest  wish  of  the  author  ^  been 
accompli»hed ;  and  that  he  haa  succeeded  in  rendering  the  work  'a  satjafaciory  and  desitahlo— if  noi ind'S- 
Miiaable^Leziecia,  ia  which  the  student' ratty  saareh,  witftont  diMppaintsaeat,  tor  evevy  tdrm  that  has  keen 
Ugitimaied  in  the  nomenclainrt  of  the  science.'  This  desideratum  he  haa  been  enabled  lo  au^api  in  fos^ 
esssive  editions,  by  reason  of  the  work  not  tieing  stereotyped;  and  the  present  edition  certamly  otftra  atronger 
dtoims  to  the  aaemiom  of  the  pra^iiiout r  and  amdent,  than  «ny  of  its  predeQa«ara.  The  w^rk  is  goi  op  !■ 
the  usual  good  taste  of  the  publishers,  and  we  recommend  itia  full  confidence  to  all  who  have  not  yet^aupplieA 
dbmselvea  widi  ao  itadtapenaable  an  addition  to  thetr  lihrariea  "-^flkf  New  Tork  Jhmmal  ^f  JMInim 

i  WW  BKnOR  OF  DDNfiLISON'S  HDIAN  PHT8I0L0GT. 

HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 

WITH  THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.D., 

Yvanttun,  «>T»»  ijwiii'UiM  ay  naaiciim  us  raw  jjwi  wiow  mmwcal  catABoa,  fBma»«LwnA,  ktc-^tc 
Sixth  edition^  greatly  improved.— In  two  large  octavo  volumea,  opotaiiUng  aaariy  1390  pages. 
**  It  is  bat  necessary  for  the  Author  to  aav,  that  aJI  the  cares  that  were  bestowed  on  the  prepasatioa  «f  tlw 
lAh  edition  have  been  extended  to  the  sixth*  and  even  to  a  greater  amonat  Nathing  of  impoisaaca  that  hstt 
heea  reoorded  since  its  pubUcatioA,  haa,  be  believes,  asoaped  bis  attrtbtifan.  Upwards  of  sevaafy  ilhiatfaiions 
have  been  added ;  and  many  of  the  fotmer  eau  have  been  replaced  by  others.  The  work,  lie  tmaw,  wiU  ba 
foniid  entirely  on  a  level  with  the  existing  advaaced  aiale  of  phyaioki^al  eolenea^ 

In  mechanical  and  artistical  ezecetion,  this  editioa  is  ^r  in  advance  of  any  former  one. 
The  illu9initioo»  haaie  been  j^ubje^ted  to  a  iboronyh  revisioOt  nany  liavf  iteMi  ji^oted  and 
their  placesr  «Q^itd  wilh  FtpeEior  ott«s  vhUv  iKiiaeroua  nt\r. wood-oyu  ti»r6>£ecn  added 
wherever  perspicuity  or  novelty  seemed  to  reqtiife  ibem. 

,  ^Thota  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consult  the  former  editions  of  tiiis  work,  know  witii  how  mock 
ears  and  aeeuraoy  f vanr  fact  and  opinion  of  weighty  on  the  varioiia  tubjoft^  emhraciM  if  a  tsaajase  cm 
Ptf^tieipgyi  are  qdlltfcied  anfl  Hfran^f^  fto  as  to  present  the  Imeat  and  beat  ^tfcaunt  af  the  adanef  l\)  su^ 
we  need  hardly  say,  that,  in  this  respect,  the  present  edition  is  not  less  distinguished  than  those  which  have 
preceded  it.  (n  the  two  years  ai»d  a  half  vtftitch  have  elapsad  ftinoe  th6  last  or  fifth  edition  appeared,  nothing 
of  conseouenee  that  has  been  recordea  se^ms  to  have  been  omitted.  Upwards  of  seventy  illustratioiu  have 
been  added,  and  many  hf  the  foroiAT  cuts  have  been  replaced  by  others  of  beuer  exaejuum.  These  mostly 
represent  the  nunote  inrutinret  as  iteeA  through  the  microseope.  and  nre  neceasary  for  a  proper wmiprehenaioa 
of  the  modern  discoveries  m  this  departmenL"— 7%0  Medical  Kyaintasr. 

The  ''  Human  Physiology"  of  Pi^ilatfaor  IkingUson  has  longaiaee  (akah  rank  as  one  of  the  medical  elaaaiea 
in  our  language.  Edition  after  edition  has  been  is»ued,  each  more  i>erfect  than  the  laiH,  till  now  we  hi^ve  the 
aixih.  wilh  apwatds  of  sdventy  new  Qlnst rations.  To  aajr  that  it  iaCy  Jhr  tia  beat  text-book  af ^l^ttiolo^  ever 
published  in  this  countrv,  is  but  echoing  the  general  voice  of  the  profession.  It  is  simple  and  ooocise  m  atyla, 
elear  in  illustration,  ana  altogether  on  a  level  with  the  exisiiiiff  advanodd  state  of  physiological  science.  Tha 
additions  to  the  present  edition  are  extremely  numerous  audvaluable;  scarcely  a  fact  worth  naming  whiah 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  subiect  seeths  to  have  been  omitted.  All  ttie  recent  writers  on  physiology,  bom  in  the 
French.  German  and  English  languages,  have  lieen  consulted  and  freely  ased,  and  the  fticts  lately  revealed 
through  the  agency  of  organic  chemistry  and  the  microscope  have  received  a  due  share  of  .attention.  As  it  ia, 
we  cordially  recommend  the  work  a«  in  the  highest  degree  indispensable  both  to  students  Vtd  practitioiwilr 
of  roed  iclne.— JFVew  Yorh  Journal  of  Mtdieine. 

The  moat  fail  and  complete  system  of  physiology  in  oar  language.—ITcKsfn  Lanstt, 
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M    ,  DUNGUSON'S  THERAPEUTICS.  •     • 

•  *  ^  NEW  AND  MyCH  riyjpROVgDfDlTlOl^. 

SENERAL  THERAPEttTreS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA. 

.  Wiib  Om  Hundrtd  and  TwenibsF  lUiuttrattDW* 
BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.D^, 

ProfoMor  of  Institntes  of  Medicine,  &c.  in  Jetfet«on  Metiieal  Colff  ((t; ;  L%te  Proi'e^sor  of  Materia  Medica,  4e. 
in  tha  VBifeMttmi  # f  Virginia  bb#  Marylamli  and  m  dffibrioii  MjtdtwaJ  Cotkrge* 

2^trd  £dt<tofif  Revised  and  Improvedt  in  two  octavo  volumeSt  toe/2  hound. 

In  this  edition  maeh  improvement  wilt  be  found  over  the  former  ones  The  author  has  subjected  it  to  a  tbo- 
longh  ref  ision,  and  baaendeair#rt;«  io  tjrsifdiry  ibo  -nork  as  i#  «ake  it  n  «)Off  foropleie  and  exact  exponent 
of  tnr  present  ttate  of  luiowleilge  on  \h6  imponfcnt  »ul)jecl8  of  which  h  treaii.  The  fHvor  wiib  which  the  fomMr 
edftienv  Were  received,  demanded  tbattbe  present  ahooKl  be  rendered  still  mom  worthy  ofihe  patronage  of  t no 
profesaion,  and  ih»a  alteration  wtll  be  found  riiot  only  in  the  roatterof  the  volumes,  but  also )»  iba  uumeroua 
lUaatrationamtfoaobed  mtdthe  ff»-tt^ral  iffl|^o^em«'nl  in  ftio  ap^earaitce  c/fthe  work-  - 

'*  This  it  a  revised  and  improved  edition  of  the  author's  celebrated  book,  entitled  '  General  Therapeutics;*  an 
«eiMilif«ftlladlflfetentvnfeloaofthoMat«r{aMedfca  bavlnf  been  lncoH»Orated  with  it  Th*  worirtaa^'in 
dKtba«u«ntitely  remodBllod.  soitiMttisnowtbeniiiattompkleandsaniMotory  exponent  of  tka  oiimingftMa 
of  Therape«uical  Saionoe,  within  the  moderate  limiisof  atext*book,of  any  bitterio  puMith^d  Wbaigives  ik«i 
work  a  superior  value,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  happy  blending  of  Therapeutics  aadMiiiHria  Medfca  as  ibay  aw. 
tfroQgtlt  to  be  taught  In  all  our  medical  Schools;  going  no  further  inio  the  nature  and  rommercial  history  of 
drugs,  than  is  indispensable  for  the  medical  student  This  gives  to  tln^  treatise  «  elinieal  and  proeiieal  chanw^ 
mn  onlontateA  w  beneftt  ki  iM  bigheat  degrco,  koch  atadenis  and  ^aontmiMra.    We  shaU  anapt  h  as  a  leKt- 


bMli  for  oor  aliaaea.  wkile  purtuiug  (his  Kranah  of  medictno,  and  ahall  be  kappy  )o  k»arn  thai  it  ha«.lMt«% 
adopted  99  suck,  in  all  of  our  medical  institutions  ^—Th*  N  Y.  Joumalqf  Mtfhdne. 

**Our*junior  brethren  in  Am»:rica  will  find  in  these  volumes  of  Profrfsor  Dunelson.a  'Thssavkcs  Mbsica- 
iEnrcM,'au>re  valnable  than  a  larg«  purffe  of  gold."—  London  Medieo-Chirvtgicat  Hevieuf. 

DUNGLISON  ON  NEW  REIVfEDIES. 
NEW  EDITION,  BROUGHT  UP  TO  OCTOBER  U«S. 

NEW   REMEDIES. 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.D.,  &c.  &.c. 

'  Fifth  edition,  with  extensive  additiont.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume. 

The  nnmerous  valuable  therapeutical  agmis  which  kava  of  late  years  been  intioduced  into  tko  MateriA 
■•diaa.Teiid«rit  a  dMAbaH  matter  for  the  practitioner  tokee^up  with  the  advancemant  of  the  soiaiMe,ttsr»e- 
einUy  as  tke  ilescriptiona  of  them  are  difiiottK  of  accesa,  being  scatmrtd  to  widely  thiougu  transaotions  ol 
Nfenied  aaoietiea,  joomalt,  BAonograpfas.  h%  kA  To  obviate  this  difficnity.  and  to  place  wiihm  reaek  ohk* 
drofeasion  ibia  important  infonnaiiott  m  a  eampaadioaa  form,  ia  tke  object  of  the  present  volume,  and  the  nnm* 
Wrof  ediiioni  tlnoogk  wkich  it  hae  passed  show  that  its  ntility  kas  not  been  underrated. 
:  Tke  autbor  kaa  taken  i^artioalar  emn.  that  thia  edition  ahall  be  eompletely  broofthi  op  to  the  present  day<— 
Tke  tkampenticat  agenia  added,  which  ma/  be  regarded  as  newly  iairodueed  into  tke  Materia  Mediea«  to- 
gether with  old  agents  brought  forward  with  novel  applications,  and  which  may  therefore  be  esteemed  a« 
^ftmm  ReoKdiea,>^arethe  followingt-Benaoie  Aotd.  Chromic  Aeid.  Geltie  Acid.  Nitrie  Acid,  Phosphaie  of 


, Mowing. 

Adimdnia,  Binelli  Water.  Broechieri  Water,  Atropia  Beerberia,  Ckloride  of  Carbon  (Cklorofonn),  Pigitalia^ 
neetro^BUgneiiam,  Ergotm,  Ox-gall.  Glycerin,  Ksmoapasy.  Hemostasia,  Hagrnia  Abysainica.  Honev  Bee, 
Bratatkloride  of  Mareary  and  fininia.  Iodoform.  Carbonate  of  I^Uhia,  fHil^hate  of  Manganese,  Matieo,  Doobit 

SUde  of  Mercery  and  Merpkia,  lodkydraie  of  Morpkia,  Iodide  of  lodhydrate  of  Morphia,  Muriate  of  Mom 
ia  eoid  OaMa,  Napkikalin,  Piaoidia  Erytbrtna.  Ckloride  of  Lead  Nitrate  of  PotaMa.  Araemateof  Quinia^ 
tide  of  Qninia,  Iodide  of  Cinchonia.  Iodide  of  lodhydraie  of  Quinia,  Lactate  of  Quinia,  Pyroacetie  Acid^ 
(Msnhtkn.  Aem>m)  Hypoanlphate  of  Soda.  Pkoaphate  of  «oda.  lodtdeof  lodhydrate  of  biryohnia,  Deabie  Iodide 
mt  Zme  and  fltryeknia.  Doable  Iodide  efZiae  and  Morphia  and  Valerianate  oi  Zine. 

)  ^  A  work  like  thia  is  obviously  net  suitable  for  either  critical  or  analytical  review.  It  is,  so  fax  aa  it  goes.  a. 
ttspeneaiory.  In  which  an  aceeant  is  given  of  tke  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  all  the  artielee  reoentW 
•doed  V)  the  Materia  Medica  and  their  pr<j>arations.  with  a  notice  of  the  diseases  for  which  they  are  prcsenbe% 
Ike  iaaaay  aode  •^adauniftratton.  &e."*«-3»«  Jimhemi  Eawniner. 

THE   MEDIGAIL   STUDEHT. 

Oa  AIDS  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  MEDICINE 

A  RBVII^CD  Al^U-MOniFI&D  BDITIOW. 

BY   HOBLEY   DUNGLISON,.  M.D. 

In  one  neat  ttmo.  volume, 

HUMAN   HEALTHf 

OB,  THE  INFI.UENCF.  OF  ATMOSPHERE  AND  LOCAUTY.  CHANGE  OP  AIR  AND  CLIMAT& 

8EA80N8L  FOOD.  GIRTHING,  BATHJNG  AND  MINERAL  HPRINOS»  EXERCISE, 

sLheP,  CORPOREAL  AND  INTKLLECTUaL  PURSUITS,  *c.  Ac, 

ON  HEAiyPHY  MAN:  CONSTITUTING 

ELEMENTS   OP   HYGIENE- 

BY  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON,  M.D. 

▲  New  Edition  with  maoj  Modifications  and  Additioni.    In  one  V^oim.  8ftt» 

uigiiizea  oy  VjOOv  IC 
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AMERICAN    PRACTICE    OF   MEDICINE. 

BY    PROFESSOR    DUTTGLISON. 
TBIRD  ^DlTiair,  MTJdH  Uf  PBOf  BD,  90W  RBADV,  BttOUOHT  tJP  td  t«ia 

THE  PRACTICE'oF  MEDICINE ; 

A    TREATISE    ON 

SPECIAL   PATHOLOGY   AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

THIRD  EDITION. 

Bt  robley  dunglison,  m.  d. 

Prqfetsitr  qf  tkg  Institutes  qf  Msdicine  in  ths  J^enon  Midical  College;  Leetutar  on  Clinical  Medieuu, ^ 

In  Two  large  Octavo  Volumes  of  over  Fourteen  Hundred  Pages. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  toeond  editioo  of  this  work,  abort  aa  the  ioterva)  baa  beeo,  so  mm€k 
•etiTitj  baa  prerailed  in  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge,  that  a  tboroogfa  revisioii  of  it 
became  neceaaarj.  Several  pathological  affcctlona,  too,  had  been  omitted,  which  are  now  inaert* 
ed.  The  ffreatlj  enlarged  dimenaiona  of' the  work  will  aufficieotlj  exhibit  the  amount  of  addition^ 
which  might  eacape  auperficial  obaervatioo. 

In  preparing  the  preaent  editioo,  the  author  baa  carefullj  acanned  the  varioua  moBOgraphe  ob 
p«tho4ogy  and  therapentica,  which  have  appeared  alone  or  in  different  cyclopsdiac  and  other  workui 
tranaactiona  of  learned  aocietiea,  and  joumaia.  He  haa  alao  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  matter 
contained  in  recent  treatiaea  having  a  airoilar  acope  with  hia  own,  of  which  he  may  specify  mor« 
particularly  thoae  of  Caoautt,  Fucha,  and  Wunderlich  of  Germany ;  Valliez  and  Griaolle  of  France^ 
and  Diokaon  of  thia  countrjr.  The  Pathological  Anatomy  of  Yogel,  and  the  Animal  Chemiatry  of 
Simon,  have  alao  yielded  him  valuable  assistance.  Nothing  of  ibiportance  that  haa  been  reconied 
since  the  pabKcation  of  the  laat  edition  ha»,  he  beTfevea,  eacapad  nia  attention ;  and  altogether  be 
truata  that  the  preaent  edition  will  be  regftrdfid  as  an  ad^^^ate  eipoi^nlof  (h^  eiiatiog  conditiiMi 
of  knowledge  on  the  important  departments  of  which  it  fretta. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  attractive  worlcs  whicl  have  of  late  been  issued  on  the  Praetiee  of 
Physic,  these  volumes  keep  their  place  as  a  standard  texi-book  fbr  the  sfudent  and  manual  of  referenee  for 
the  practitioner.  The  care  with  which  the  author  embodies  everything  oT  valud  from  all  som-ces,  the  industry 
with  which  all  discoveries  of  inierest  or  importance  are  summed  up  in  sopceeding  editions,  the  excellent 
order  and  system  which  is  everywhere  manifested,  and  the  clear  and  intelligible  style  in  which  his  iboogtiaa 
•re  presented,  render  his  works  universal  favorites  with  the  profeaaion. 

*^ In  the  volumes  before  us,  Dr.  Dunglison  has  proved  that  kis  acquaintance  with  the  preaent  fiscia  aal 
doctrine*,  wheresoever  originating,  is  most  extensive  and  initmate,  and  the  jadgment,  akill,  aad  impeitnliif 
with  which  the  materials  m  the  work  have  been  collected,  weighed,  arranged,  and  exposed,  are  Mriinagly 
manifested  in  every  chapter.  Great  care  is  everywhere  laken  to  inditeietbe  aouree  of  inforarabeai,  and 
under  the  head  of  treatment,  formnliB  of  the  most  appropriate  remediea  aee  everywhere  inuodueed.  In  oam^ 
cluaion.  we  congratulate  the  students  and  junior  practitioners  of  Amarioa  on  poaaesaing  in  the  preaettt 
volumes  a  work  of  standard  merit,  to  which  they  may  confidently  rofor  in  their  ducibta  and  difficnhits  ^  ■ 
Mrtt.  and  Far.  Med.  Rev. 

**  Since  the  foregoingobservations  were  written,  we  have  received  a  seeond  edition  of  Dnn^ia«n%  wotlK, 
a  aofheient  indication  of  the  high  character  it  has  already  attiuned  in  America^  and  iantly  attuiaed.*!-- AM. 

**  In  the  short  space  of  two  years,  a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Dunglison**  Treatise  on  Speoiel  PaibologT  end 
Therapentice  has  been  callea  for.  and  rs  now  before  the  public  in  the  neat  and  luteAil  dress  in  wbiM  Left 
Ht  Blanehard  issue  all  their  valuaMe  publications.  We  do  net  notiee  the  fact  fov ike  pnrpoae  of  pesatng  mmf 
amdied  eulogy  upon  this  work,  whieh  ia  now  loo  well  known  to  the  prafoaaion  lo  need  the  eosManndeaon  eC 
the  press. 

**  A  cursory  examination  will  satisfy  any  one,  that  great  lidwr  haa  been  bestowed  upon  theee  volnraea* 
and  on  a  careful  perusal  it  wiH  be  seen  that  they  exhibit  the  present  ttate  of  our  kiM>wledae  relative  te 
epecial  pathology  and  therapeutioa.  The  work  is  justly  a  great  favorite  with  Mudents  of  medicine,  whose 
exigencies  the  learned  author  seems  especially  to  have  ooasulted  in  its  preperatlon."-~  WcalMw  Mmr,  ^ 
Mied.  tnui  SuTg. 

"  This  is  a  work  whieh  mast  at  once  demand  a  reopeetfol  eenaideration  from  the  profeaaiOM,  eaaaneting  a* 
it  does  from  one  of  the  most  learned  and  indefatigable  physioiens  e-f^^  country* 

<*Thi8  arrangement  will  reeommentfitselC  to  the  frvornble  co»si4erafton  of  ill,  for  ebnplicitf  end  coaa- 
prehensiv^eta.  We  have  no  apace  to  go  into  details,  and,  there|bre,^eonolude  by  si^iag^  ihm  although 
laolated  difects  might  be  pointed  out,  yet  as  a  wliole,  We  eheerlWty  reeommend  it  W  the  preleaaion.  aa 
embracingmuch  iinponiyitgumer  whioh  eannot  eaaiiy  be  obiaioed  from  jmy  other  aoufoe^'**—  Western  Laneek 


vrxx.sow  on  tan  ssiv. 

New  AND  IMPROVED  COITION,  (1««7.1 

ON    DISEASES   OF    THE^  SKIN. 

BY  ERASMUS -"WILSON,  P.K.e., 

AtrTHOm  OP  "^A  STtTBM  OF  UtMAM  All ATOW,"  KTC. 

SECOND  AMERICAN,  FROM  THE  SECOND  LONDON  BDlTro:*. 
In  ofu  neat  octavo  volume,  extra  ehth^  of  Four  BunJrod  and  Forty  Paget,  with  Eight  Steel  Platet, 

accurately  an4  bfatttifull$  folored,  '      *      4 

Copies  may  be  had  with  or  without  the  plates,  or  the  plates  may  be  had  separate,  nektly  and  stroagly 

done  up.  r     .  .       /    ,' 

The  increase  of  this  work  by  nearly  a  hundred  pages  shows  that  this  edition  is  much  improved.imd  brongh(t 

up  10  the  date  or  paMwatfon. 
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BRODIE'S  SURGICAL  WORKS. 
.IHLEGTiiniiSOAL  WlffiKS  BF  SIR  BEKJIV  miilE,  BART.,  ?.P.R.8. 

.  i  '■*'   ■   ■  ooiTTAtNiNe  nis    . 

CLINICAL   LECTURES    ON    SURQERYi 
LEOTUBES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  UBINART  OBOANS, 

Aim 

OB^SERVATIONS   ON    THE    DISEASES    OF    THE    JOmT9; 

The  whole  in  one  neat  octavo  volume^  strongly  bewuU 

ALSO. 

Baeh  of  tli«  ab<rr«  frorks  t*  1m  bad  ••pMraitelyy  4Kni«  «p  tM  el«tli« 


MULLER'S  FHT8IGS  AND  METEOROLOaT— Nearly  Beady. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICS  AT^D  METEOROLOGY. 
BY  J.  MULLER, 

PBornMB  or  ramcB  at  th*  okitsbsitt  or  rxsiBURo. 
IIlastrBt«d  wWk  umAj  FiT«  Hundred  axid  Fifly  Engravingt  on  Wood,  and  Two  Oolorad  Flatas. 

In  One  Octavo  Volwne. 

•*The  PhysicI  of  WdlTfer  fs  ft  work  snperb,  complete.  dn?qui«;'ihe  fn'^afV8tVAnt1cf)OD«'n^o^n|rlUh  Science 
eould  not  heve  been  better  suppiieil.  The  work  it  of  Mirpiweinflr  interest.  The  value  of  this  coniribuiion  to 
tlM  Mieiitifie  racofdt  ofihit  country  fnay  be  <iuly  e^iiniaied  by  the/acU  ibnt  the  cost  of  the  ortgmal  drpwiup 
«ild  Vm^tfvibgs  ftlbi^  faae  exceeded  the  sum  of  Jt:2000.'*-  LurueU,  March  Ib47. 


SOUjr  IH  IBB  BSAnr-aMily  BKiiy. 
TIE  HUMAN  BRAIN:  ITS  STRRCliRB,  raTSmUIT,  AND  BISEASES. 

A  DESCUFIION  OF  THB  TYPICAL  FOKNS  OF  BEAIN  IN  TBE  ASIMAL ILNGDOI. 
BY  SAMUEL  SOLLY,  F.R.8,, 

Senior  Astittant-Sorgeon  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital ;  and  Lecturer  on  Clinical  Snrgery,  fto. 

SECOND  EDITION,  GREATLY  ENLARGED. 

One  Octavo  Volume,  with  120  Cuts, 


MILLER'S  SURGICAL  WORKS. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERI. 

BY  JAMES  MILLER,  T.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  R.  C.  S.  £., 

ProfeMor  offlurgery  in  the  Uaifertity  of  £dlnbuT|f,  Ice* 
*  In  one  neat  octdto  volume^  to  match  the  Author'i  volume  on  "  Practice.^* 
**  We  feel  DO  heeitatioD  ia  e^reating  our  opinion  that  it  presents  the  philosophy  of  the  science 
^epe  fully  and  clearly  than  any  other  work  in  the  language  with  which  we  are  acquaintedl" — iPM- 
mdelpkia  Medical  Examiner. 

LATELY   PUBLISHED. 

THE  PRACTICK  OF  SURGERY- 

BY  JAMES  MILLER, 

Profeasor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinborg. 
In  one  neat  octavo  volume. 
Ttiif  wtftt  if  printed  and  hound  to  match  the  «  Principles  of  Surgery,**  hj  Professor  Miller,  latel/ 
issued  by  L.  &  B.    Either  Toluroe  moy  be  had  separately. 
«^Tbis  work,  with  the  preceding  one,  forme  a  complete  text-book  of  surgery,  and  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  author  at  the  request  of  his  pupils.    Although  as  we  are  modestly  informed  in  the 
preface,  it  is  not  put  forth  in  rivalry  of  the  excellent  works  on  practical  surgery  ^hich  already  exiat, 
we  think  we  may  take  upon  ourselves  to  say,that  it  will  form  a  very  successful  and  formidable 
rival  to  moat  of  them,     while  it  does  not  offer  the  same  attractive  illustrations,  with  which  some  of 
our  recent  text'books  have  been  embellished,  and  while  it  will  not,  as  indeed  is  not  its  design,  set 
aside  the  more  complete  and  elaborate  workji  of  reference  which  the  profession  is  in  possession  of, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  two  volumes  form,  together,  a  more  complete  text-boo^ 
of  surgery  than  any  one  that  has  been  heretofore  offered  to  the  student."— 7Ae  Northern  JmamtU 
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A  MAMVAL,  OR  ELEMENTS  OF  FHYSMU.OOY, 

F0£  1«£  USE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SIUDEKT. 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  <3ARPBNTBR.  If .  D.,  R  R  8 , 

TULLBUAV  FKCWnSOB  OV  FHTHOLOOT  IM  TBM  JK>TAI.  IMIUUilOII  OV  ORKAT  UUTAIB,  VTC. 

^fKI^>94  hundred  «i#«||htrain9nr«<»s.  In^iAfmvofdNiqBoflBfpiiCM.  II|B|«lir  |tfffledi»ime^ 
hit  ^  Principles  or  Human  Phytiolofy.'* 
This  work,  thoorli  but  a  very  short  4lme  published,  has  attracted  much  attention  from  all  ea^afed  in  teaek- 
Ing  the  science  of  medicine,  and  has  been  adopietf  as  a  text-book  by  many  schools  ihroagboottM  ooaotry.— 
The  cieai»M«  %i}tk' Qom\mm<tm  wi*  wb«oli  all  tMilaiMt  i«Teaiif«iiMS«Ba«««i:i«ii|if<Ka^iiAaf  Ufeenliariy 
well  suited  for  those  commencing  the  ftudyof  medicine.  It  isproAisely  illustrated  with  beanufal  wood  en- 
fravinga,  and  is  confidently  presented  as  among  the  best  elementary  text-books  on  Physiokigy  tn  the  lan- 
guage. 


KBW   ANP   MUCH   IMPJIOVKP   WiyiTlOV*     NOll^  HEAPT* 
•  CARPENTEirS  HUMAN.  PHYSIOLOGY, 

BROXrahBT  UP  TO  BEraSBlBSS,  1M7. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY, 

WITS  THSn  OaUDT  APPUOAffOVB  19 

PATHOLOGY,   HYGIfiNE,  AND   FORENSIC   MEDICINE, 

BY  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Ito. 

Third  Amttfkan^  tomk  a  JSxm  ialBirvUed  Eoiimi  Edition. 

WXTQ  VOTES  AVD  AJ>PIT(0N9> 

BY  MEREDITH  CLYMRR,  M.  D.,  fto. 

W\ih  Thr00  Mhmdrtd  mmd  9s««i»f««is  W»4-««ff  mmd  0thT  Xff«isfr«fiMs«. 

Itt  oa«  octaTO  volutne,  of  over  750  doaelj  atod  b«AotiAilly  pri«t«d  f%9^ 

The  character  of  the  present  work  is  Ipo  w«)l  kuovHi  and  esin|>liahe4  to  need  any  oommendatioii.  WhUn 
a  period  of  (bur  yeara,  it  has  passed  through  three  editions  both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  It  will  be 
seen,  that  the  present  edition  has  t>een  essentially  modified  aud  iroprovedj  and,  besides  attentive  revision,  baa 
undergone  material  alteration  in  the  arrangement. 

Many  of  the  Notes  of  the  American  Editor  to  former  editions  ba^ne  been  Incorporated  by  the  Author  in  the 
text  of  the  present,*  others  remain;  whilst  such  additions  have  been  made,  as  the  progress  of  the  aeienc* 


required. 

Besides  the  additions  <tf  (be  Anthoi^  the*  QdHf  r  has  been  enaUftdv 

accompanied  by  copious  l-<iferences.  wilt,  he  trusts,  be  found  to  eimancethe  value  of  this  editk>n,  and  tt> 


Asides  the  additions  <tf  (be  Anthoi^  thC' QdHf  r  has  been  enaUftdto.aafl  intn^fous  llliistrations;  wbleb. 


peculiarly  adapt  it  to  the  Student  of  Physiology.  There  are  one  hundred  and  fifteen  more  wood-cuu  in  thii 
than  ia  iha  ihifd  £«^isb  tditifnt  mid  one  huijdred  and  o«e  mere  ^^m  in  Ihe  l«a^  A«^rie«n.  « 

^ .-^ . ■      ■    ■ — 

8UPPLEHBIT  Tt  TIB  £NC¥CLi)PjBDU  AKRKtCAIli  QP  TO  TIE  QAI  1847. 

ENCTCLOPJEDIA  AMERICANA-Supplementary  VoL 

A  POPULAR  DICTIONARY 

m  ARTS,  SCIENCES,  LrPERATURR,  HISTORY.  POLITICS  ANB 

BIOGRAPHY. 

TOL.  xiv; 

EmtED  BY  HENRY  VETHAKE,  LL.  D., 

Yiee-Provoat  and  Professor  of  MathepMiias  la  tbe  tJniretfllty  of  Pennsylvania,  Author  of  **▲  Treatiae  on  Poli- 
tical Economy."  ^ ; 

In  One  large  Octavo  Vdame  rfover  Six  Hundred  and  Fyty  doMe  cohtmned  pages, 

,  The  AMni«r«iM  nbacribers  who  have  been  waitinf  the  completion  of  tbie  volene  «M  neav  peifaet 
their  seta,  and  all  who  w^Qt  a  Register  of  the  Rventf  pf  the  last  Fifteen  Years,  for  tbe  Whole 
World,  particularly  embracing  interesting  scientific  investigations  and  discoveries,  can  obtain  this 
tolume  separately,  price  Two  Dollars  uncut  in  cloth,  or  Two  Dollars  and  Fifty.  Centajn  leather 
to  match  the  styles  in  which  the  publishers  have  been  selling  sets. 

Subscribers  in  the  large  cities  can  be  supplied  on  application  ft  any  of  the  principal  Soobstoref ; 
tnd  persons  residing  in  the  country  cao  have  their  sets  matched  by  sending  a  volume  in  charge  of 
fiends  visiting  the  city. 
',  Complete  seu  furnished  at  very  low  prices  in  various  bindings. 

*'The  Conversations  Lexicon  (EncycIopBBdia  Americana)  has  become  a  household  boot  In  all  the  luteTA- 
gent  families  in  America,  and  ia  undoubtedly  the  Imjsi  depository  of  biographical,  historical,  gvographieal  and 
potWiiAl  in^rMMNJon  of  that  kind  wbtcb  dJserisiinatlag  madeni  reqeisa.  There  is  i»  *e  preeeni  nMeaae  lanab 
■aaer  pt^iy  scieutiiio,  which  was  aU  the  more  acceptable  to  us  that  it  waa  ttnexpected.»-HSirfi»nnVtJbitH|rf. 


/Google 
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FOWNES'  CHEMl&TftV  FOR  J^TUDGNTS. 

ELEMENTARY   CHEMISTRY. 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL.  ^ 

BY  GEORGE  TOWNES,  Ph.  D., 

Ctiemfet)  Lectiircfr  in  ih«  MkMleiek  Hovpifiril  MddlciU  SeboM,  IR^  k; 

With  irnmerous  lilustratluns.    i^eonrt  i^meric^Q  B#lt|uii.    Edited,  with  Additions, 

BY  ROBERT  BRIDGES,  M.  D., 

ProfiMBTvf  aM«al«ad  Phaftoatmtf  Mi  ChimMfy  ii  ftk«MUidel|ilM  CiAhm^ofPknwmjt^.  kc. 

In  mu  large  duotUcmfi  vohmt,  iheep  or  extra  cloth, 
^Th/fio^  thif  work  kM  been  to  receiuly  pubiiahed,  it  has  already  been  adopted  at  a  texv-book  by  many  ofihe 
medical  luftuutiona  throughout  the  eouniff.    A«  a  woik  for  the  firm  etas*  ttodeirt,  and  af  an  introdaetion  to 
the  larfor  ayttema  of  Ckemittry,  aock  —  OrabamPa,  there  hm  been  bat  ^»6  opiakin  expieaaed  oowMiwiliy  i% 
Mid  It  may  now  be  considered  aa 

T§Mm  TEXT^BOOM  WOU  THE  CUEJ^i€\SL  STiromJTT, 

"  A4i  aclitiirabl's  c^iidtiiioj;  ai  lUt  jifejoiu  miiic  of  chemical  »{?i>t;ic«'h  tLiiiply  mkl  clenr])'  wikUfn,  nskd  EliapUy- 
ing%  ihomujfh.  prneiicul  Jtr«owledg^'  ai' eia  dtriiLtlii  aa  wvi\  a^  *  ^nfoiguml  orquJiLiiiiitir^^c  wiUi  its  jinrif  in(i  ».  "I'ho 
ili«firiiiioii«^  hihI  Uie  wholr  (j&uiufup  of  ihtbcKhh,  merit  our  liigliMii  p/*j*ti ' -- AVtmA  aw//  F->r*(frt  Mni.  Rm. 

''  Ki-mcirkuble  tbr  [Vt  cicMJnvE%,  ind  iKe  fmal  COW^*^  p^M  .E>i;rspiCiH;fU!i  wark  oi  Uir  hMH^  vre  tinvt?  fteefit  Bdmi- 
r%tijy  CM^eulat«'d  w  pTvpHTv  ihf  4tUH:lri»t  Hbrlhe  iwtre^laliOfaicimiiiiieii  "— r^itfranntj/nt^  Jittrmal 

Thi*  work:  ui  [^»wnet.  while  aot  eiilarf  Ing  on  ihe»  tti'^c^ft  »t  rntj^h  i^hQrHliiHfii,  i»  sarrrtorr  lueEd  end  aifiandcd, 
than  the,  uinuuJ  iifialJ  jntro^luctory  wofkt.    Perioju  iieuif  ii  may  roly  vpun  4i«i  Luting  kepL  up  lo  lliti  day  tiy  Ire- 

NEW   gPtTION   OF  QRAMAM*S  OMCM»»T>IY|  PRBPARINQ. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

«lNCL4TIXINO  TKE  APPLICATION  OF  TU£  SCIENCE  TO  TH^  ABT0. 
.    .  IVitla  Hiu»#ro^a  lUiwtv^aMis. 

By  THOMAS  GRAHAK,  r.lt.3.  L.  andf:.D..  ■  '     - 

PfofWaaor  oTOIiAinictrT  in  UBfTtratty  College,  Loadon,  &te.  die. 

SECOND  AMERICAN.  IVOIC  THB  hBOOND  ENGLISH  ED»  HON. 

.*WI7fi  NOT£a  AKD  AI>I>ITIONS  BY.  RaBERT  BRUX^SISi  l^&vi4«.^b» 
/»  on*  vo^MRe  erfaixK 


SIMON'S  CKEMISTRY  OF   MAN. 


ANIMAL  OKZSMZSTRV. 

WITH  Ji£FfiA£NCJB  TO  THE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  MAflT. 
BY  DR.  J.  FRANZ  SIMON. 

lHAWStATED  A9D  KDtTED  BT 

GEORGE  £.  DAY,  M.  A.  It  L.  M.  Cahtab.,  kc. 
•  '  IFIfi  figtm*   M  en*  Mtovo  Mfoaw,  qf  of«r  «eMi»  hundred  pagee,  ehnj^  or  in  two  part$,  boari$, 

Thaa  iwpanaiil  'vaerk  ia  aaiw  eamplete  end  aay  be  bad  in  ene  large oeaaTO  volume.    Tboae  mkm gb<aiiia<l  tlii 
ftrat  part  can  procure  the  aecoad  separate. 

r  -^He  tfeatiae  oa  abyaiologioai  cheiaiaay  appraaebeat  in  ftalaeaa  aa4  aeearaoy  ef  detail,  ibe  werk  whiek 
eiaada  at  iba  bead  ol  ibia  amete.  Ii  ia  ibe^redvclien  of  a  oian  of  true  QeanMMi  eeridoity ,  who  baa  added  le  bip 
"^mm  ffeaearcbea  the  reauKa  of  ibe  laboraaf  nearly  every  oiber  iaquirer  in  ibis  intereatiag  br*nebef  atieiie^- 
Tfbe  death  of  taek  a  Uiborer,  wbieb  ia  aieaileiied  in  the  preface  to  the  werk  aa  having  oocncred  areaiatttrely  im 
%m»t  ia  iadeed  a  ealanaiy  to  aeienee.  He  bwi  bardly;  rwMbed  the  middle  termof  life,  sad  vei  bad  made  bimaeIC 
known  all  over  Europe,  and  in  oor  eoonlry.  where  bia  name  baa  been  laaMkiaribr  aeveral  vaari  aeamaaglbe 
nwat  aaecesaful  of  the  caHivatom  of  the  ObeiMatry  of  Man  ....  It  ia  a  vast  repository  or  facts  to  which  the 
teaolMr  and  atadeiit  may  refer  with  equal  saiisfaeiion."— 7^  WuUm  Jntmal  nf  M»duin«  and  Sutgtry. 
t  ^The  meriu  ef  dM  work  ams^univerealiy  kaewn  wid  aefcanwiedged,  aa  to  need  no  farther  oonuieodatioa 
at  oar  haada.**~iV.  Y,  Journal  ffMtdiein*  and  Sutgtry. 


THE  fflEHBTRT  OF  TIB  rofR  S£ASOMS^'>-A  IRY IDUL 
.-    TflE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  FOUR  SBA8aN8> 

SPRINGk,  SUMMER,  AUTUMN  AND  WINTER. 

AN  aSSAY  PlU»CIP|kLLY  OONGEaNINO  NATURA1«   PHBNOMBNA   ADMITTING  OF  O^LUS- 
TBA'IION  BY  GUKMICAL  iK^IEI^CK  AND  lU.U.'^l  RaTINO  WA&^OKa  OF  SCftlPTtJRE. 

BY  THOMAS  GRIFFITHS, 

ProlbaaerorCbemietry  In  die  Medical  College  of  8t.  fiartholamew*a  Hospital,  Ibe. 
Jb  One  very  mat  Vohrnie,  royal  12mo.,  0/  Four  Hundred  and  Fifty  large  Pagee^  extra  doth,  tSa** 
trated  with  Humerom  Wood<utt,  \ 


^,  ARSTSIKS  ARCIJBMT  WORLD^-p-JTiitt  iMiied. 

TtB  AHcnnr  wntui:  ob,  ncnmssQin!  sKsriniEs  of  creatm. 

py  r.  O.  ANCTED,  M.A.,  K.K.S.,  KG. 8.,  &c. 

faOahasttB  ow  aaOMav  t»  aiMa^  eeLt^aDi,  u>«doiv« 

ifi  Ont  9try  neat  vihanr,  j9M  etfra  ef«|A,  Wiih  ah&lit  One  Jlwfuired  wnd  Fifty  lUuetrationo, 

Tbe^bjeetof  this  werk  is  to  present  ip  the  general  reader  the  chief  results  of  Oeologicai  investigaiioariB 

balmplband  comprehensive  manner.  'TheauQior  Has  avoided  all  minute  details  of  geological  WraliikfAa 

and  particular  oUbenraaens/aad  bee  eddea«tol«4d  a»4Mr  aaposeiUelo  paesenteirikiiig'vleweof  the  wonderful 

reavlts  of  ilie  aeienee,  di vested  of  ita  mere  lecbniealniea.    'l*he  work  is  printrd  in  a  handaome  maiuier,  wilb 

— ewint  iilaatratloaai  aad  fonae  a  aeat  volaaw  for  tbe  eentre-table. 

uigiiizea  oy  'vj  v^v^p^t  i^ 


LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SUR6ERY. 

DISEASES  AND  ACCIDU^TS  BEatJIRIIfG  OFIRATIONS, 

KEUVERED  A,T  UNIVERSITX:  C0I4-EGE.  LO^WON, 
BY  ROBERT  LISTON,  Esq-,  F.R.S.t  &c. 

BDIVIIH    WITB    irUXB««17S^I'TXftATI0llt    AllJi    ▲DBXTI^Vly 

BY  T.  D.  MUTTER,  fA.  D., 

Profenor.of  Burgery  m  Ihe  JeflefBon  Medical  Cbllese,  Philadelphia. 

lA  #«•  !«*««  and  BeMiUf  nllr  mmied  /Oettiv^  V^Jifai 

WITH  TWO  BimDftCD  AWD  SrXTfiElT  iLT-tTSTkATlOllS  Oil  WOOD. 

More  tliao  one-third  of  this  volume  is  by  Prolbssor  Mlitter,  embodying  elaborate  treatVset  <m 
Plaatic  OperalUMity  Btapbyloraphy,  Club-Foot»  Diaeaaea  of  the  ^ye.  Deformities  from  fiurna,  &c.  &e» 


A  S7STBM  OP  PRAOTiaAIi  STTR^BRT- 

BY  WILLIAM  FERGUSSON,  F.  R.  S,  E. 

SECOND  AMERICAN  RDITION.  EEVISBD  AND  IMPBOVED. 

WUk  Two  Bxmdr^d  and  Fifty-t%C9  Ultutratiorufrom  J>rawing$  by  Bagg*  £ngraved  by  GiOkrtf 

WUh  Notei  and  AMUiomU  MhutratUma, 

BY   GEORGE    W.   N0RRI8.M.    D.,  &c. 

Jbi  o»e  beautifol  oc(kvq  v^lmne  of  au  hiwdred  aiid  forty  Jvf »  PH^ 


THE  PRTNCIPLfiS  AND  PRACTICE  Of 

OBSTETRIC  MEOieiME  ANO  SURGERT, 

U  EBFERBNCB  TO  TSB  PROCESS  OF  PIKTHUTUS.' 

ICLUSrSATBll  BT 

BY  FRANCIS  H.  RAMSBOTHAM,  M.  D.,  &c. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  FROM  THE  £NLA£UED  AND  aKVl^ED  LONDON  EDITION. 
In  one  large  imperial  octavo  volume,  wdl  bound. 

Pldlai^i^;  August  eih,lQI&. 
MBifat.  Lba  &  BC^nCBABD. 

GaifTLBtfBN  r^I  have  looked  over  Ihe  proofs  of  Ramsbocham  on  Human  Parturition,  with  ita  iropbnant  lo^ 
provemenu,  from  the  new  London  ediiion. 

This  Work  needs  no  oommtrndaiion  from  me,  ceceivinf,  aa  it  does,  the  unanirannt  recommendation  of  4ia 
British  periodical  pretf,  as  th«  standard  work  ou  Midwifery  i  "  cha«ie  in  laiuuage,  classical  in  compositkM^ 
happy  in  poim  of  arrangement,  and  ationnding  in  most  interestmg  illusiraniottr** 

Td  the  Amerhian  putmc,  ihetefbre,  ii  is  moM  valaable— irotn  its  intrmsle  undoubted  eife€tlen«a,  mni  as  being 
*e  best  aoilwrteed  oBponoui  of  British  Miuwilery,  lis  ctrcntaiioa  wiU,  i  uaat,  be  eKimsnrB  thraaf  bout  our 
eouniry. 

Iliere  is,  however,  a  portion  of  Obstetric  Solence  to  which  sofleient  atteniioa,  it  appears  to  ma^^  haa  not  been 
fmii.  Throufh  yon,  I  ba«e  promised  to  the  pnblie  a  work  oa  this  suhfrec  and  ahhoagh  the  ooDiinued  occap» 
tion  of  my  time  and  thoo^is  tii  ibe  duties  or  a  teacher  and  praeiiiioner  bavti  as  yet  prevenied  the  fulilmrat  ef 
Ihe  promiaa.  the  day,  I  irasi,  is  not  distant,  wiien,  ander  the  hope  of  behif  useful,  I  ahall  prepase  aa  aecoani  ef 
Ihe  Mbchaiiis«  or  Labob,  illustrated  bys uiiable  engravings,  whicB  may  be  regarded  aa  aa  acUcji 
MBBdanl  werka  of  RamsbothsMi, 


sted  by^f  uiiable  engravings,  whieB  may  be  regarded  aa  aa  mridemdmm  10  ihe 
and  our  own  Deweea. 


Very  remeetfally.  Toers, 

HUUH  L.  HODGE,  M.IX, 


pnoretsoa  OHAPMAN'swonKs  ch  ^n^ortwE. 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  LECTURES  ON  THE 

THEORY   AND   PRACTfCE  OF    MEDICiME. 

DELIVERED  BY  PROPESSCiR  CHAPMAN' IN  ^FHEUmVERSlTY  OF  PENNSYL^ 

Vania.  prepared,  wrPH  permission*  prom  dr»  ciiapman's  ma-    • 

NUSCRIPTf*,  AND  PUBLISHED  WITH  HIS  APPROBATION, 
B7  W.  D«  BlfiNBDICTi  >I«  Da    tn  one  very  noBt  octBvro  vrolwme* 

IQr  'l*his  work  cuutams  ttie  Utseases  not  irealeil  of  m  ihe  two  lotlowiiig. 

, ,.. I .,  ■ . — ,  1,1    ., — —  .  .'1 

LGCrURE?  ON  THE  UQ&E  JMI'ORTaNT  OISRASES  OP  THE 

THORACIC  AND  ABDOMINAL  VISCERA. 

Deliirered  in  the  Unlvt-nsfiy  of  J»ipnn>?yff aAia;  by  N.  CuAPMAif.  M.  D.,  ^mfessor  of  the  Theofj 
amiPramioeof  MediciiKt4io.    I»oiwvuliiii^iMiyvii»  *  « 

LF/TruRBS«  oiyrj^:  more  important 

ERUPTIVB  FBVGIU,  ^t)BVI0KHI(A<;K8  AND  DROPSIES, 

AN^D  ON  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATlMf, 

Delivered  in  the  UniverNiiy  of  Pf  nn?iyivania  by  N.  UHAPJiAii..  M.  U ,  FrofHtsor  pf  Ibe  Thediy 

mm]  Practice  of  Medicine^  iSlc.  ^    In  one  neat  ocufo  v«lttme* 
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A  NEW  MEDICAL  DICTIONARY. 
In  one  ▼(flnrnei  large  12mo.»  now  leady^  at  a  low  pricoi 


A  DICTIONARY  OF 

THE   TERMS    USED    IN    MEDICINE 

THE    COLLATERAL    SCIENCES; 
BY  RICHARD  D.  HOBLYN,  A.  M.,  Oxon. 

FIRST    AMERICAN,    FROM    THE    HECOND    LONDON    EDITION. 

KSVItSD,  WITH  NUMBBOUS  AODITIOICI, 

BY  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D., 
EdUarqfthiJmtricmiJamrma^tkeMidic^aciinem. 

A  NEW  AND  COMPLETE  WORK  ON  FEVERS, 

FEVERS; 

THEIR  DIAGNOSIS,  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT. 

PREPARED  AND  EDITED  WITH  LARGE  ADDITIONS, 
FROM  THE  ESSAYS  ON  FEVER  IN 

TWEEJDIE'S  LIBRARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE, 
BY  MEREDITH  CLYMER,  M.  D., 

Frqfeisor  qf  the  Principles  and  Practice  qf  Medicine  in  Franklin  Medical  College,  Philadelphia  g 

Con$tUting  Physician  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  j  Fellow  qf  thi  College  of  Physicians,  4>c.  4-c. 

In  one  oetrnvo  volume  of  600  pngea. 

THE  SIIRGIcIirWoiKOF^lirAmJEY  COOPER. 

■THE  ANATOMY  AND  SURGICAL  TREATMENT  OF 

^©BOMHHAIL   MIEIEHirAo 

Bsr  SIR  A8TLBY  COOPER,  BART. 

EditM  by  C.  ASTON  KEY,  Surgeon  to  Ouy»8  Hotpiial,  &c. 
In  one  large  imperial  8vo.  rolame,  with  over  130  Lithographic  Figurei. 


ON  THE  STRUCTURE  AJO)  DISEASES  OF"  THE  TESTIS. 

ItHistimted  bj  l%9  Figaros.    From  the  Second  London  Edition. 

BY  BRAN8BY  B.  COOPER,  Esq. 

AND  ALSO  ON  THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  THYMUS  GLAND. 

JUustrated  by  Jifty'Ssven  Figures, 

Tte  two  worlB  lofsther  ia  om  beaatiful  imperial  ootavo  TolninB,  illustrated  with  twenty-nina  pimtea. 

ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OP  THE  BREAST,  &o. 

THIS  LARGE  AND  BEAUTIFUL  VOLUME  CONTAINS  TJII-:  ANATOMY  OF  THE  BREAST 
THE   COMPARATIVE   ANATOMY   OP  THE   MAMNfARY   GLANDS;   ILLUSTRA- 
1  TIONS  OP  TUB  DISEASES  OP  THE  BREAST ; 

JuiA  Tweaiqr-iva  MfaceUaaaeaa  Sargical  Papers,  now  trm.  published  in  a  colleatad  form. 

BY  SIR  A8TLBY  COOPER,  Bak.,  F.  B.  S^  &c. 

-  Tka  wImI*  id  «ia  large  loq^eiSal  octavo  Tolnrae,  ilhiitrate*  with  two  hondred  and  ifty-two  fifwec 

k  nE&TnE  n  imiooiTioRS  m  fumui  of  thb  ioihts. 

Bt  Sia  ASTLEY  COOPER,  Bart..  F.  R.  S..  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  the  King,  Ae. 

A  New  Edition  much  enlarggd  f 

EoiTKD  Bt  BRANSBY  COOPER,  F.  R.  8.,  Surgeon  to  Guy»8  Hospital. 

With  additional  observations  from  Professor  JOHN  C.  WARREN,  of  Boston. 

With  oomarpaa  Engrariiigs  oa  Wood,  after  designs  by  Bagg,  a  Meiaoir  and  a  splendid  PartraU  of  Sir  AMltf 

'^  *•       la  one  octavo  Torome. 


'ly    r    i 
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OTHER   WORKS 

VARrOUS  DEPARTMENTS 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY,    - 

■     PUBLI«HeD  .  i  -  : 

BY  LE>  A;  BLANGHARD,       . 

AMERTCAN  JOHRIfAL  Of  THE  MEDICAL  80IBNC2S.    B4ttedb^  Isaac  Hays,  ILD. 

PaWUbH  gqarterly  at  $6  00  per  aonam. 
ANDRAL  on  THB  blood.    Pathological  Aaematology ;  an  Essay  on  the  Blood  id  Dts- 

ea5ie.    Translated  by  J.  P.  Meigs  and  Alfred  8tille.    In  one  octavo  volume,  cloih. 
ARNOT  rs  PHYSICS.    The  Elements  of  Physics  in  plain  or  non-technical  language.    A 

New  Edition.    Edited  by  T.^^aac  Hays,  M.  D.    I«  1  rdL  %vo^  fdie^f,  with  176  wood-cats. 
ABERCROMBIE  ON  THB  STOMACH.    Patbologioal  and  Practical  Researches  on  Dis- 

eaitea  of  the  Stomach,  Iniej^inal  Cami,  tfkc^    PoprthEdiiiun.    fa  1  vol.  8?o^  shfep. 
ABERCROMBIE  ON  THE  BRAIN.    Pathological  and  Practical  Researches  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord.    A  New  Edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  sheep. 
ALISON'S  PATHOLOGY.    0«iUiiiea  of  Patbaloffy-and-  Practice  of  Medicine.    In  three 

pans,  containiDg  Preliminary  Observation!;,  ioiamatatory  and  Febrile  Diseases,  and 

Chroaic  or  Nun-Febrile  Diseases.    In  one  neat  octavo  volgm^  $bcep. 
BENNBTS  PRACTICAL  TREA'frSE  ON  INFtAMMAY^N,  ULOTRATION  AND 

INDURATION  OF  THE  NECK  OF  THE  UTERUS.    U  ona  smaii,  12mo.  volume, 

cloth. 
BIRD  ON  URINARY  DEPOSITS.    Urinary  Deposits,  their  Diagnosis,  Pathology  and  The- 

rapeotieal  Indication5».    In  one  neat  octa^ro  vdlane,  ckxta,  with  numeroas  wood-cuts.   • 
BERZELIUS  ON  THE  KIDNEYS  AND  URINE,  ia  I  voU  fvo.,  cloth. 
AUCKLAND'S  GEOLOGY.    Geology  and  Mineralogy,  wiOi  reference  to;Natiira1  Theoloij. 

A  Bridgewater  Treatise.    In  two  octavo  volumes,  wiih  numerous  maps,  plates,  &.c 
BUDD  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER.    In  one  octavo  volume,  bheep,  with  beautiful 

colored  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts. 
BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES.    The  whole  complete  in  7  vols.  Svo^  containing  Roget's 

AninMiland  Vegetable  Physiology,  in  8  vols.,  wkh  tnBMr  tfais$  JQ^y  oa  4he  History, 

Habits  and  Instinct  of  Animals,  1  vol.  with  plates ;  Fronton  Chemistry;  Chalmers  on  the 

Moral  Conditiaa  of  Man ;  WbcweJl  on  Astranomy ;  Bell  OD4ha  Hand ;  Kidd  on  the  Phy- 
sical Condition  of  Man ;  and  Dockland's  Geologyt  ^  vols.,  wiUi  inaiifplates  aad  maps, 
BARTLETT'S  PHILOSOPHY'  OF  MEDICINE.    Essay  on  the  PbUtfopby  of  Medical 

Science.    In  two  Parts*    Onp  neat  octavo  voluvf,  extra  cloth. 
BRIGHAM  ON  MIND.  ^us.    The  Influence  of  Menial  Excitemeat  aad  Mental  Caltivation 

on  Health.    In  one  neat  12mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 
BILLING'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MBDIOINB.    The  First  Principles  of  Medicine.    From  the 

Fourth  I#ondon  Eiiition.    In  one  octavo  voliuxxe,  cJoth. 
CARPENTER'S  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.    A  P^patar  Traaiise  on  Vegetable  Phy- 

siology.    With  nomepous  wood«ctils.    ia  one  ISmo.ivohime,  extra cMi. 
CLATER  AND  SKINNER'S  FARRIER.    Every  Man  bis  own  Farrier.    Containing  the 

Causresi  Symptoms,  and  most  approved  Methods  oi  Care  of  iba  Dineases  of  Horses. 

From  the  38ih  London  Edition.    Edited  by  Skinner.    In  one  13mo.  volume,  cloth. 
CLATER  AND  YOUATT'S  CATTLE  DOCTOR.    Every  Man  his  own  Cattle  Doctor. 
-    CoMainivg  the  Diseams  of  Oxen,  Sheepv  8wia«,  &c»    Ediled  by  Yoaail,  and  rarMOd  by 

Skinner.     With  Wood-cots.    In  one  voiume,  12miK 
DURLACHER  ON  CORNS,  BUNIONS,  dDct    A  Ttratne  oi»  Cttrm,  Bwiamv  *e  Dis- 

eases  of  Nails,  and  the  General  Management  of  the  Feet.    In  one  12mo.  volume,  cloUk. 
lELLlOTSON'S  MESMERIC  CASES.    In  one  octavo  pamphlet. 
ELLIS'  FORMULARY.    The  Medical  Formnlary,  being  a  oolleciion  of  Prescriptions  de- 

riired  f\pom  tbe  Writings  aad  Practice  of  the  most  eaiiaent  Pbysiciaos  af  Aaerica  and 

Europe.    To  which  i»  added  an  Appendix,  cants iaiag' the  usual  Dietetic  Preparations 
•  and  Antidol^a  for  PMsons^'    By  ^Benjamin  EIIia,  >L  D.    Eifbtb  Editioii,  wiib^amsive 

Alterations  and  Addiiiotm.    By  Samuel  George  MortHa,  M.  D.    In  on^neat  8vo.  volume. 

ESQUIKOL  ON  IN:»AN(TY*    Mental  I«9ladies,  Oonnidef^  in  Relatitm  lo  ]f  edicine,  Hy- 

^     giene  and  Medical  Jurisprudeoce.    Tran>lated  by  £.  IC  Hunt,  M  D.  ice.    In  1  vol.Svc 

GUTHRIE  ON  THB   BI.ADDBR,  dec.    The  Anatomy  of  the  Bladder  and  Urethra,  and 

the  Treatment  of  the  Obstructions  to  wbi^h  those  passages  are  liable.    In  1  voL  Svo. 
HARRIS  ON  MAXILLARY  SINUS.    Dissertation  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Maxillary  Sin oa. 

In  one  small  octavo  volume,  cloth. 
HARR|:50N  ON  THB  NERVES.    An  Essay  towards  a  correct  Theory  tff  the  Tfenflba 

System.    In  one  octavo  volume,  sheep.  • 

HUGHES  ON  THE  LUNGS  AND  HEART.    Clioieal  IntrodactioB^  the  Prwstiee  of 

uigiiizea  oy  V^nOOp^  iv^ 


I»A'  &  BLA3TOBAKI>*8  FOBUCATialfS.  '  »9 

Antctttatibii;  afcid  otber  Modfes  df  Phjrsidal  Dla^osis,  Inftnded  td  $iiiipU(y  tbe  study  of 
the  Dlseai^es  of  the  Heart  and  Lungs.  By  H.  M.  Hughes,  M.B.,  Sec.  fo  one  12ino. 
volurp/e*  «Hth  a  p^ate^ 
BASSE'S  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY.  An  Anatomieal  Descriplion  of  the  Diseases 
of  the  Organs  of  pircuiatiuD  and  Kt;splration.  Translated,  and  CldU/ed  by  Swaine.  In 
one  octavo  volume.  >        )      *  i: 

^INTRODUCTION  TO  PRAQTICAL  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY;  bc^ed  4»d  tba  Work*  of 

Brande.  Liebig  and  others,    in  I  voiame,  ISmo.,  paper,  price  26  cents. 
INTRODUCTION  TO  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.    Wl*i  fefaitnct  Id  the  Works  of 

De  Candolle,  Lindley,  dec.    In  1  volume,  18mo*,  pnper,  price  25  cents.  ' 

KHWY  ON  ANIMALS.    The  History,  Habits  and  Insthiet  of  Animafs.    A  Brfdge^vater 

Treatise.  In  one  large  volume,  8vo.,  with  plates. 
KIRBY  AND  SPENCE'S  ENTOMOLOGY.  An  Introduction  to  Entomology ;  or  Elements 
of  the  Natural  Itlitiory  of  Im«cts;  comprkingan  A^oooJit  <f(  ffoxious  and  Useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphosis,  Food;  vtratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions, 
Noises,  Hybernation,  Insiinot,  Vkc.  Ao.  In  om  larg#  octavo  volume,  neat  extra  clotb» 
with  plates,  plain  o^b#««1irunf' colored.  From  thtf  sfkth  bondon  Edition. 
LAWRENCE  ON  RUPTURES.    A  TreaaseoftJtef|ttir«s*-from  the  fiAh  London  Edition. 

In  one  octavo  volume,  sheep. 
MAN'S  PO^*ER  OVER  HIMSELF  TO  PREYBNT  OR  CONTROL  INSANITY.    One 
vol.  18mo..  paper,  price  26  cents. 
-»rAtJRY*S  DBNTAL  SURGERY.    A  Treatise  on  the  Dental  Art,  FotMKled  on  Actual  J?x- 
p'erience.    Illustrated  by  241  Lithographic  Figures  and  64  Wood-cuts.    Translated  by 
J.  B.  fSt^iir.    In  1  (vetaTo  volume,  sheep. 
MULLER^  PHYSIOIiOGY.    Elements  of  Physiology.    Translated  by  Wm.  Bayly,  M.  D., 

and  edited  and  arranged  by  John  Bell,  M.  D.    In  one  large  octavo  volume,  sheep, 
PRACnCAL  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.    18mo.,  sewed,  price  26  cents. 
~  PROUT  ON  THE  STOMACH.    On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Stomach  and  Renal 
Diseases.    In  1  octavo  volume,  sheep,  with  colored  Plates. 
POPULAR  MEUICINB.  BY  UOATES.    In  one  txuavo  -vohime,  shevp,  wHbr  WM-cnts. 
PHILIP  ON  INDIGESTION.    A  Treatise  on  Protracted  Indigestion.    In  1  vol.,  Bvo. 
PHILLIPS  ON  SCROFULA.    Sci^fela,  ita  Nfttvr?,  its  Prevalence,  its  Causes,  and  the 

Principk»  of  ii»  Treatment.    In  one  neat  octavo  vf  lon»e,  cloihs  with  a  Plate. 
ROGET'S  PHVSIOtX)0Y.    A  Treaiist  on  Anhnal  flnd  Vegetafote  Pliy8ioUgy,  with  over 

400  lUusi  rations  on  Woed.    In  twb  oeiavo  vohimes,  elothv    A  Bridge  water  Treatise. 
ROGET'S  OUTLINES  OF  PHYSIOLOGY.     Outlines  of  Physfiology  and  Phrenology.    In 

one  lapge  octavo  volune,  cloth. 
RIGBY'S  MIDWIFERY.    A  System  t>f  Midwifery.    WItti  Wood-cntii.    In  1  vol.  8vo. 
RICORD  ON  VENERBAL.    A  Praettcal  Tt^atise  on  Venereal  Diseases ;  with  a  Thera- 
peutical Sdmmary,  and  a  Special  Formulary.    In  I  vol.  Svo.,  cloth. 
ROBERTSON  ON  TEETH.    A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Human  Teeth,  wiih  Plates.    One 

sotall  volume,  octavo,  cloth. 
TAYLORS  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    With  numerous  Notes  and  AddiUons,  and 

References  to  American  Practice  and  Law.    By  R.E.  Griffith,  M.  D.    In  1  voU  8vo. 
TSE  OQNNEOnON  BETWEEN  PHYSIOLOGY  ANDIN TELLECTUAL  SCIENCB. 

1  vol.  18mo.,  paper,  price  26  cents. 
THOM  PSON^S  SICK  ROOM,.    Dofne$tio  Management  of  tht  Sick  Room,  Necessary  in  Aid 
of  Medical  Treatment  for  fhe  cure  of  Diseases,    fcdiled  by  R.  B.  Griffiih*  in  one  large 
royal  12mo.  VoKime,  extra  cloth,  with  Wood*culs. 
TRAILL'S  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE.    Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Medical 

Jurisprudence.    Revised,  with  nulnerens  M^es.   in  one  ociavo  volume,  cloth. 
TRIMMER'S  GEOLOGY.    A  Text  Book  of  Practical  Gef>togy  iknd  Mineralogy.    Witft  In- 
'  structions  for  the  Qualitative  Analy9is  of  Minerals.    In  one  handsome  octavo  volume, 
extra  cloth,  with  212  Wood-cuts. 
WALSHB  ON  THE  LUNGS.    Physical  Diagnosis  of  th«  Diseases  of  the  Lungs.    In  one 

n€al  l2mo.  volume,  extra  cloth. 
WILLIAMS  AND  CLYMER  ON  THE  CHEST.    A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Re- 
apiralory  Organa,  ioelnding  tbe  Larynx,  Trachea,  Longs  and  Pheura.    With  numerous 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  Meredith  Clymer,  M.  D.    In  one  neat  Svo.  volume,  with  cut*. 
WILSON'S  DISSECTOR.    THE   DISSECTOR,    OR    PRACTICAL   AND   SURGICAL 
..  .AMATOMY.    With  IM  lUuairatjons.     Meriifted  and  re-airanged  by  Paul  B.  Goddard, 
M,  D.,  Ac,    In  one  lai^e  royal  l2mo.  volume,  sheep. 
TOUAIT  OS  THE  HORSE.    The  Horse:  coniawing  a  foil  accooni  of  the  Diseases  of 
the  Horse,  with  their  Mode  of  Treatment ;  htN  Anatomy,  and  the  U!«ual  Operations  per* 
fttrmed  on  him ;  his  Breeding,  Breaking  and  Management;  and  Hints  on  his  Soundness, 
and  Purchase  and  Sale.    Together  with  a  General  Hi«4ory  of  the  Horse ;  a  DiMserialion 
on  the  Amerioaa  Trotiing  Horse,  how  Trained  and  Jockeyed,  an  account  of  his  remark- 
abfe  performances;  and  an  Essay  on  the  Ass  and  the  Mule.    By  J.  S.  Skinner,  Assist- 
ant  Postmaster-General,  and  Editor  of  tbe  Turf  Regtsinrr    la  one  volnma^oc^vo^  niih 
Bumeroas  Cuts. 
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•0  LSA  k,  BLANCHARD^  POBUOATIOm. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  FEMALES, 

AND  ON  THE  SPECIAL  HYGIENE  OF  THEIR  SEX. 

WITH  NUMEROZrS  WOOD- CUTS. 

BY    COLOMBAT    DE    L'l  8  E  R  E,  M.  D., 

ClmQiUr^tk$Legiomif  Hm^t  tai$8wrgmn»o  the  Hnpiial  qf  tht  Jbu  lU  Val^U^  iitti^  U  iU 

IH$9fum  9i  Ftmaltt,  ^.  ^e, 

TRANSLATED,  WITH  MANY  NOTES  AND  ADDITfONS, 

BY  C.  B.  MBIOS.  M.  D^ 

Fr^mi^ ^  ObUe$rie$  and  Dissam  qf  Wmun  mnd  Childrm  in  tlUJqfenon MUdUal  CoOSipi^^  f«. 

In  on0  large  volume,  8vo. 

YOU.MTT  OA*  THE  BOO, 

TH  E  1>0  G. 

BY  n¥ILLIAM  YOU  ATT. 

WITH  NUMEROUS  AND  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONa 

EDITED  BY  E.  J.  LEWIS,  M.  D^  &c.  &c. 

Im  One  heautiJuUy primied  Volumes  Crown  Octaw^  mth  Twmljfjour  JPlaim,  dmu  up  m  ridktnaf 

$9n  4Klra  €lolk, 
••  With  this  ezplanttioii  of  bit  connection  with  the  work  be  leaTCf  it»  In  the  hope  that  it  mmj 
pre?e  of  T«kie  to  the  flportraun  from  its  immediate  roUtion  to  hit  ttirring  portnitt;  to  the  raoeru 
reader  from  the  Urge  amount  of  curiout  information  collected  in  ttt  ptgea;  and  to  the  MEDICAL 
STUDENT  fl'om  the  light  it  ahedt  on  the  PATHOLOGY  AND  DISEASES  of  the  dog,bjr  which  hm 
will  be  turprited  to  learn  how  many  Ult  that  animtl  thares  in  common  with  the  human  race.**— 
Sl>lT0ft*f  Pkefacx. 


lANDRETH'S  JOHNSON'S jGARDENERS*  DICTIONARY. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  MODEKN  GARDENING. 

BY  0EOR6E  WILLIAM  JOHNSON,  Etd.,     ^ 
Fellow  of  the  UortioeHural  Society  of  India,  &c.  Ice. 
With  Cue  Huudred  aud  Ei|i^lity  Wood«Cuts. 
'  XOITB9,  WITH  mmMMow  AnnnioBi, 
BY  DAVID  LANDRETH,  or  PHUADtum. 
In  the  American  edition,  many  modificatious  and  addiiioot  have  been  made,  to  as  to  render  the  work  a  ce^ 
plete  and  satisfactory  book  of  reference  upon  every  sul^ject  connected  with  modem  gardenntg  in  it»  aoM  ex- 
tended tense;  whMe  great  care  has  been  eaeroised  in  adaplinf  ittotnepracticeof  every  section  of  this  country. 
Numerous  wood-eut  illusirations  have  been  added,  and  the  publiahert  present  a  beautiful  velnaseof  near 
690  pages,  in  a  clear  but  small  type,  well  done  up  in  exira  etotii,  and  at  a  very  low  price.    iSuch  a  work  kni 
long  been  needed  by  the  many  persons  who  caiinoi  affoid  to  purchase  the  large  expensive  work  of  Loudoa. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers^  JVurserymen  arid  Seedsmen  in  the  United  Staim. 
CONTENTS    OF   THE 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES, 

JFor  apHl,  1847. 

Msttotnt  Aim  CAtv-^Art.  I.  Hitiory  of  tevtn  cases  of  Psendo-mertibranoiit  Laryngitis,  or  Tree  Oran. 

Sy  J.  F.  Meigs,  M.  D.  II.  Poisonous  Properties  of  ibe  Sulphate  of  Quinine.  Bf  Wm.  O.'Baldwin,  M.  D.  IIL 
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operation.  Sequel.  By  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.  D.  [With  a  wood-cut  ]  IV.  Laceration  of  the  Perineum.  ByJoha 
F.  Mettauert  M,  D.  v.  Report  of  Gates  ireaied  in  dncimwii  Coromeraal  Hospital.  By  John  P.  HerrJaen, 
M.  D.  VI.  Surgical  Cases.  By  Geo.  C.  Blackmail,  M.  D.  [With a  wood-cuuj  VIL  Cases  of  ParaJyaie 
peculiar  to  the  Insane.  By  Pliny  Earle.  M.  D.  VUX.  Couiributioiis  lo  Pathology ;  being  a  Report  of  Paial 
Cases  taken  fipom  thd  records  of  the  U,  B.  Naval  Hospital.  Htw  York.  By  W.  8.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.  IX 
IX.  Gate  of  Hydront  Perieardii  suddenly  formed,  with  Remarks.  By  &  Jackson.  M.  D.  X.  Caee  oi  Taber^ 
eles  in  the  pencaroium,  vena  cava,  columnar  cameae,  pleura,  lungs,  Nver.  Ite.,  with  Meningitie.  By  J.  IX 
Trask,  M,  D.  XI.  On  letting  Blood  from  the  Jugular  In  the  Diseases  of  Children.  By  Charies  C.  Uiidieil^ 
M.D. 

Rsmw.— Xn.  Leetncet  en  SoMieeie  eeoaeeied  with  Oliaieel  Medieine;  eotnpritfaig  KteMee  of  d» 
Heart.    By  P.  M.  Latham.  M.  D. 

BiBUOo^pincAL  NoTicE8.~xnL  Oreen  on  Diseases  of  the  Air  Passagea.  XIV.  Coadie  on  the  Disieeeeof 
OMIdren.  Second  eultlen.  XV.  Royle^t  Materia  MedicaandTherapeuiics.  Edited  by  Carson.  XVI.Togel^ 
Pathologieal  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Bod  v.  Translated,  with  additions,  by  George  R  Day.  XVIL  Traae- 
actions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia.  From  Scpterol>er  to  November,  16lft»  UMlasiTOw 
XVIII.  W'harton  Jones  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Ophthalmic  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Edited  b^ 
Isaac  Hays,  M.D.    XIX.  Wood  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.    XX.  Wernher*s  Manual  or  General  and 

tpeoial  Surgery.  XXI.  Baumgarten^t  Surgieal  AWnanae  for  the  yeara  lo44  and  It4&  XXII  Wilson** 
ystem  of  Human  Anatomy,  Oeueml  and  Special.  Third  Ameriean  from  the  liiird  Loudon  edittea«  Edito4 
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SottUlita  *f  the  M:BAoal  fonmal  VotMamdm 
QUARteRLr  REtAOSPECT, 

A  SUMMARY  OP  THE  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES 

PoRnoN  iKTBLUoxncB— Aratomt  akd  Phtsioloot— 1.  ^fJtetl  on  Intimate  Structure  of  Bone.  S.  MtckA 
09  Pfooris  ol  j^ieoTvuon.  3.  BiondUi ou  Ihe  Fioperties  of  ihe  Bile,  4.  B^n^riffg*  o"  SuppJementary  Spleen, 
death  from  the  paileni  being  placed  in  iht  supine  pDAiiion.  IS.  Rdlbinson  ou  the  Naiare  and  Source  of  the 
MAienia  of  the  Faetal  SuMnach.    6w  Prof.  SueAqif  on  the  AlMorptH>n  of  Narcotic  Poison*  by  the  Lymphaiioa. 

Materia  Medica  axd  Pharmacy. — 7.  BattUy  on  Syrup  of  Jodide  and  Chloride  of  Iron.  8.  Rieord  on  Bro- 
mide of  Poiaesium  as  a  tuhdliluie  fior  the  lodiMe.  9.  V(9i<<«imeroa  S^ntariin^.  lOL  GFuAourl  on  the  changes 
of  composition  whidi  the  Trnciure  of  lodme  undergoes  in  keeping.  11.  Meiion  on  the  Action  of  the  Acetate 
ofMorphiaoji  Children.      • 

Mrmcal  Patuol««t  j^h  THCBAPBirrict  akb  FRAcritAL  MtBietifC^ia  Stnndt  on  Anormal  Notrition 
and  Diseases  of  the  Blood.  13.  Rostan  on  Acute  Spuial Myelitis.  14  Rostan  on  Curability  of  Hypertrophy' 
of  the  Heart  15.  Crisp  on  Rupture  of  the  Icit  Veiiiricie  of  ihe  Heart.  16.  jPrancis  on  Aneurism  of  the  Basi- 
lar Anery.  17.  LwittMrd^a  Observations  oa  Suddea  <feiMhp,  probably  dependent  oB  J>iseasea4>f  the  Heart 
Mid  large  Blood-vessels.  IS.  Carxon  on  Obliteration  of  the  Veua  Cava  Descendena.  19.  Thompson  o« 
Treaiineuiof  Chronic  Bronchitis  and  Bronchial  Asthma.  20.  M4Uilbauer^s  Microscopic  Researches  on  tha 
Absorption  of  Pus.  21.  Briquet  on  Mercurial  Oiuinient  in  Variola.  22.  Bell  on  Rupture  of  Lateral  Sinus  of 
Dura  Mater.  23.  Watts  on  rubcrcles  in  Bone^  .24  Gt^rin  on  Hysterical  Affections.  25.  Cottereau^t 
Remedy  for  Toothache.  26.  Prof  Trousseau  oil  Anatomy  Of  Pneumonia  in  Infants.  27.  Volz  on  Hooping 
Cough  an  Kzauthemaia.  2d.  Crisp  on  lutantile  Pleurisy.  29.  Youlon  Abscesc  of  the  Braiain  a  Child.  3£ 
Trousseau  on  the  Bmployment  of  ftf  ux  Vomica  in  ihe  Treatment  of  St.  Viius^  Dance. 

s«uRo«CAit  PathOloot  AMD  TiiESAPBtmci  AND  OpBRATiVB  SuROBRT.— 3L.  Ptqf.  Sfme  oD  Ampotation  at 
the  Shoulder  Joint  for  Axillary  Aneurism.  32  Whipple  on  Amputation  at  the  Hip  Joint.  33.  F^.  Bhr* 
manH  ou  SuocessAil  EBtirpaiion  of  a  Pol  ypoua  Tumour  oi  the  Larynx.  3i.  Bdiing^am  on  Compression  in 
Aneurism.  35.  C)r^'s  Case  of 'rfacheotoiny.  36.  Holmes  Coote  on  Cancer  of  the  Brea^  in  the  Male.  87. 
Moore  on  Gunshot  wound  of  the  Lang,  where  tha  bail  lodged  fiAy  ^ears.  3&  On  the  Employment  of  iodido 
of  Potassium  in  the  Treatment  of  Syphilis.  39.  Application  of  ice  in  the  treatment  of  ii^juries.  4U.  Lenoir  on 
Vnuiiited  Fracture  soccespfuliy  treated  by  Acupuncturation.  41.  Prqf.  Syme  on  Amputation  of  the  Thigh. 
42.  Curling's  Case  of  Fatal  Internal  Strangulation  caused  by  a  cord  prolonged  i'rom  a  Diverticulum  of  tho 
Ileum,  43.  Guiding  Bird  and  John  Hilton  on  Case  of  internal  Strangulation  of  Intestine  relieved  by  Opera- 
tion. 44.  Firgussonon  Strangulated  Congenital  Heruia  bi  an  infant  seventeen  days  old,  requiring  opera- 
tion. 45.  Guersant,  Jr.y  on  Surgical  Treaimenv  of  Croop.  46.  Geoghegan  on  Partial  Amputation  of  the  Foot. 
47.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland,  relative  to  the  use  and  eOecta  of  Sulphurio 
JKther* 

OpjiTtiALMOi,ocT.— 48.  Prqf.  Jacob  on  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Eye.  49.  Dixon^s  Remarkable  Case  of  Injury 
of  the  Eye.  50.  Szokakki  on  Objurations  of  the  Cornea  in  their  Histological  relations  with  reference  to  the 
Fraciice  of  Ophthalmic  Surgery.    51.  Berneastk  on  Ainuuro  sis  from  Hydatid  Cy»t  in  the  Brain. 

MiDWiFRRT.-52.  /iofri^tl  on  Remarkable  case  of  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  Uterus  during  labour— Re- 
covery. SO.  Le  Choftpit^  Case  of  Vaoijial  Sntero-hystaro«rl».rediM;ed  hu  taXH^  and- maintained  in  placo 
by  the  introduction  or  sponges  ia  the  Vagnia.  H.  Kmhne  ou  Rupture  of  ine  Uieru»-ebdoroinal  section— 
leoovery.  55  Cz<yeuT«Jki  on  Wound  of  the  Gravid  Ut«>rus — preinaturedelivery—peritouitia— recovery.  56^ 
Bennttton  Inflaminaiory  Ulceration  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  duniig  Pregnancy,  and  on  its  Influence  as  a  Cause 
of  Abortion.  57.  Coesanaii  Operation  performed  by  Mr.  Skey,  tu  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  the  patient 
being  rendered  insensible  by  ether.  5S.  Poehhammer  on  Congenital  protrusion  of  the  Liver  through  the 
umbilical  ring.  59.  Coisariau  Section.  60, /£ou;c  qn  Lacerated  Perineum.  61.  i^tpau/ on  Asphyxia  neona- 
torum.  02.  ir/en<ir«on  DietinJiiTaficy. 

Mbdical  JuRt8PRUDB?(CE  AND  ToxicoLOOT.— G3  Taylor  on  Contested  identity  determined  by  the  teeth. 
•4  BIkkt  on  Po^soas.  65.  Delirium  Tromaua  in  an  Iqfanl.  06  BamiUoH  on  the  Eehlles  Suberecta.  01k 
JA/paiquiernu  V^iptiura  of  Phosphoru*.  Lucifer  Maidhca.  6&  Thompson  on  the  modoOf  testiag  ibe  presence 
Ofminuteqi'^niities of  Alcohol  GO.  Invalidity  of  a  Coutt:act  made  by  a  Lunatic.  70.  Procuring  of  Abortion. 
71.  Lepage^s  Case  of  Poisenmg  by  Araertie  relieved  by  the  use  of  Magnesia.    7%.  Sale  of  Poisonous  Snb- 

MEDicAtBiil7ATitnf.~'73.  The  Edinburgh  Siatntea  regarding  the  Degree.  71  Medical  Organization  ia 
flpaiK. 

FoRBiosi  CoRRBPOKDBifCB^— Letters  lo  the  Editor  from  Loadon.  Solphurio  Ether  in  Surgical  Operaiion* 
at  Vienna 

Ambricau  liTTBLUOBTfCB— Orioihal  CoMMu.vicATiOTfB.— P«rlcmcn>s  Anatom'ical  Anonuly.  Tykr'^t  Aoie* 
▼erston  of  the  Womb  with  ndhcBioii  of  Oii  Uteri  to  bo<ly  of  4ih  LuinbHr  Vertebra.  &c. 

DoMsaric  Svmmart  —  fccA;  ou  Ktfects  of  Mercury  on  iliti  YouMg  Subject.  Brainard  on  An^otatioo  tof 
SoroAiloas  Diteufes  of  the  Joints.  l>aJb^r  on  Case  of  Vicarious  Menstruation  from  an  Ulrer  on  the  right 
Mamma.  Alien  on  SiMgalar  case  of  laceraiHmof  the  BitMul  Liffameiiis.  AP Lean  on  Blindness  causedl>y 
the  use  of  Sulphate  of  Quinine.  Uarrison^s  Hpeoulutioiis  ou  the  Cause  of  V«»liow  Fever.  i/«m*eilron  Foreiga 
Jlodiee  in  ihe  Organs  and  riasues  of  the  Body.  Sweu  en  Caae  of  Kmpyrma  iti  which  the  operation  for  Para* 
eentesis  Thoracis  failed  from  a  cau^e  npt  generally  uouced  Al^ Phteierton  l^lieumniism.  with  Hypertrophy 
of  Iwih  eyes,  t^aptroix  Ihe  C|ii««-Qf  the  Ctntulai.oiiot  the  Blood.  UtiU  0n  Ischnria  Reimlis.  Hoptn  on 
Strychnine  in  Chorea.  Jhaderick  on  Kxci&ioii  of  the  Inferior  Maxillary  Bonr  for  Osieo  Sarconia.  Cain  o|gt 
Imperioratc  Prepuce.  Couprf  on  Medical  !<ch<io1»  of  the  United  Siinrs.  Warren  on  Inhalation  of  Kther. 
Burtpellon  Attsaaceef  oii»t  Kidni^.  Bminard  on  DiSkicatioa  of  Ike  HIboiv.  Oilman  on  Pmeniatioii  of 
the  shoulder,— prolapsfd  Cord.-  eord  not  pulKaiiiig,  yet  child  l»orn  alive.  National  Medical  Convention. 
Delegates  to  National  Med:caf  ConvMiiion.  Arruut^c-mcnts  for  the  Meeting  of  the  National  Medical  Gen* 
mention.    ReaiguationofPralBiiirr  Waiti^n.    New  MedicaiDofrka. 

.      IiBA  A,  BXiANOHABD,  PiAMpkim. 
THS  TSSLlKES  A&fi 

Tm  the  Medical  f«Bfn«L«nd  Hie  Matfioa*  N«vr«b  iltviid  f«r>ii  adf aiMp.  (ovffg  Ib^Om  liia«#f 
issuing  this  adt^Wtiseiiieni,tli«s  year,  MMbunie  reiaitted  beiore  ihe  Mat  orivly  win«e  eeo-  - 
aidefed  ui  advance.) Fire  Di>H»rB. 

For  the  Joernal  oiiiy.  when  ordeted  willoat  fund*,  or  when  pnid  for  aAei  the  flrai  of  Jul/,        Five  UtMlirs 

Fbr  the  Med  cal  N»- ws  only  lo  be  pa  d  tor  iVc e  or|H>i»iage.  and  afwn)  s  lu'advuiice,  •  '   One  Dollar 

fp-  In  no  case  can  iteNtftirali«m;ni  w^ilheatmiy  Itf  advaneo  .^ 
Or.  periK>ns  sending  Tcii  Dtifia'rs,  tieibre  next  July,  can  htitelMiih  the  Journal  and  the  News  for  IP47  and 

184%  together  with  MiUe  uuiaibef»«l'  tbe  Mewsa  tor  ie4a^cuMulMiiiiKthe  lirat  tU  fgtm  bt  TSoiA  a«i  Bam* 

■Mil's  Pli>sioloay. 

PhiiadeiiMa,ilm9ttM9 
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Two  mUitul  VetiaMOs  lir  Tin  D«Uai8  t  T^. 

ON  ft  GglVftN.  0BATI6. 
.'     V  THE 

AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SCIENCES. 

.  FDUED  BY  ISAAC  HAYS,  M.  D„ 


Bl  PUBLiaB£D  QUARTERLY,  ON  TH8  FIRST  OF  iAWJARY,  AFRIL» 
JULY  AND  OCTOBBR. 


TIm  nnmlMr  fer  J«iia«ry-  list  eontiiBed  orfit  THREE  HUNDRED  IWfe  oeUto  pafet,  whli  two  plii6»} 
A»t  for  April  cfMuisted  or  two  kondrod  uid  ■eTeatr-two  page*.  Hhumdobs  on  «opper,  stone,  wood,  ho* 
ere  freely  given,  wbereTer  required,  and  \k9  whf>\o  is  printed  on  ftne  white  paper,  wkk  elenr  type. 

ALSO, 

THE  MEdlGAL  NEWS  AND  UBRMY, 

A  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL  OF  TfllRTY-TWO  LARGC  ajCTAYO  PAGES, 
WITH  NUMEROUS  WOOD^JUTS,  - 

If  given  gntifto  rabtoribera  to  Um  Jonmnl,  wlio  pay  in  advincn  Five  DolUn,  ftnn  of  txponie  H 

the  pubHabtn. 
It  will  thus  be  aeen  that  anbaerlberaobtain  about  FIPTBBN  HUNDRED  large  tfxed  and  aolM  octavo 
pages  per  anoom,  illostrated  with  fine  engravings  on  wood,  frc^  for  the  low  price  of  Five  Dollars  n  Tear  i 
rendering  these  altogether  among  the  CHEAPB8T  MBDlCALdPERlODICALd  PUBLISHED. 

The  M edieal  Journal  is  now  in  the  twenty-nifith  year  of  its  existence,  during  Ihe  whole  of  which  thne  ll 
IHLS  commanded  the  approbation  of  the  prores»ion  at  home  and  abroad.  Appearing  qaarteriy,  its  oliiieet  ia 
to  furnish  its  readers  with  a  full  and  accurate  reswntf  of  all  interesting  investigations  and  discoveries  madn 
during  the  intervals,  together  with  a  choice  selection  of  original  papers.  To  this  end,  its  pages  are  ftrA 
devoted  to 

ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ftom  eorrespondents  in  allxi^rts  of  the  Union,  among  whom  it  has  numbered  a  lanrepioportion  of  the  pn^ 
BitientmenroeTSof  the  proMKsion  for  many  years  past;  ii  then  Aimishes  RBVIEfwIS  and  BIBLTOGRA- 
PHICAi^  NOTICES  of  all  new  Works  of  Interest :  and  kamly,  ll  presenu  a  v>ery  full  and  extended  QUAlt> 
inmilYSUHllARY,  consisUngofa 

RETIIOSPECT  AND  AB»TltA€T 

OF  THE  PROaRESS  OF  THEitlEOtCAL  SClENCESt 


CAREFULLY  COLLECTED  FROM  ALL  THE 
FaBEIC^lV    AlVD    DOMESTIC   J0VB1VJLI««L 


possible,  so  that  both  in  ozteiit  and  vaciety  k  SMy  eompare  witb  any  enWlcaMons  of  a  tiaiilar  kind.  The 
shorter  periods  at  which  this  journal  appears,  enables  us  to  anticipate,  by  several  months,  from  the  orMnsl 
sonroes.  a  large  poviioiftof  the  imetUgenoe  eontained  in  the  semi^nmrnl  pubHcationeof  BRAITHW  AITE 
aud  RANKING,  and  the  Anaaai  Reports  la  the  BRITISH  AND  PORBI^N  UKDliiAL  REVIEW,  DUB- 


This  department  is  considered  so  practically  useful,  that  no  exertion  is  spjared  to  render  it  as  complava 
"»le,  SOI' 

»rp«W< 

es.  ali 

LANKJ 

LIN  MEDIC AL  JOURNAL,  Ice.,  and  whaicverof  valae  is  found  in  tbem^  of  which  the  oviginai 

have  not  reached  as,  Is  at  once  taken  and  laid  before  our  readers;  besides  maeh  AfMBRICAN  INTELLf-' 
•ENC&  which  is  not  likely  to  find  its  way  across  the  Atlantio.  The  arrangements  ef  thepablishere  for  tka 
•apply  ofthiMepanment,  by  purohase  and  exchaiige,  are  very  extensive,  etebraoing  tie  prinoiomi  Periodicals 
of  GREAT  BRfTAIfl,  PRANCE,  GERMANY;  DENMARK,  ITALY,ihe  EABrP  INDIBB,  lU^  kaaidas 

ALL  THE  AMERICAN   JOURNALS: 

And  especial  attention  will  be  given-ipmake  it  as  complete  a  digest  as  possihle,  of  nil  thh* 

IMPROVEMENTS  AND  DISCOVERIES  IN  MS^MCaL  SdENCfi. 
Besides  this,  subscribers  have  the  advantage  of  *     • 

TBB  MOMvtei^T  irawa, 

Which  Omiihaaiia  Kghttr  and  floAdaf  lolkiiMfioii(,ai]Aj^j||^0wea^portant  books  for 

The  Ijibrarjr  Dejpartment. 

1^  work  now  passing  through  4lseol«Mns  is  '     ** 

TO  nil  JLlfB  BOtVlNLAlfTII 
PHYSIOLOeiML  ANATOMY  ANO  PttYSIOLOaY  OF  HIM, 

mm  mamt  imt  m  wmwvi  wuMMim 

k  w«sk.iA4hoUhan«y  laiefuiarlp.BPitad,a»  jtf'io  l»e^o«md -Oeparaislfv.^ 
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